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INTRODUCTION 


Chai'lotte Bronte ia now rarely refen'eci to by her 
pBGudonym of Currer Bell, but George Eliot is still the 
commonest designation of Maiy Ann or Marian Evans, 
the movst eminent woman novelist of the latter half of 
last century. The present tendency among critics is to 
lay greater stress on Miss Evans’s deficiencies than was 
formerly done, and to estimate her general position 
among writers of fiction less highly. Of the three out- 
standing female novelists of last century, Jane Austen, 
Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot, the order of merit most 
widely accepted now is the alphabetical, which happens 
to be al.so the chronological. 

Marian Evans, whoso name suggests a Welsh ancestry, 
was born n.t Arbury ra,riii, close to Nuneaton, in War- 
wielvnliire, on November 22, 1819. Her father, Kobort 
Evans, had heeii a c.avjx'uter, but at the time of her birtli 
he was age.nt fur ost.ates at Kirk Hallam, in Derbyshire, 
and at .'\rbiiiy, belonging to Francis Newdigate. He 
was ii m.nj of I he sttuuicliest integrity, and is to a con- 
sidcii’a.ble exte.nt reprc.sonted liy Adam Bede in the novel 
of tliat name. By his first wife, Harriott Poynton, he 
had n son and .a dangiiter. and hy his secoiid, Cliristiana 
Eearsou, ho had two daughters and a son, of whom the 
futiire novelist was the youngest. In describing the life 
of 1'om and Maggie Tulliver in The Mill on the Moss 
George Eliot drew largely upon her recollections of 
iticiLlont.s in the early life of hei’self and her brother 
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Tf-ianr;. a.nd hnr relation!? with her Riwter (lhri,stiiuifi, iivo tii 
!iomc degree r(!pr()cluce(i in thowo of Dorotlio!*. and 
Bvooliro in Middlcmarch. I'ho Mm, .I’oyHnr oL' 

Bcda embodies .some traits of her motherVi eluii’aclov. 
When MiU'ian waa only Momo four montlia old In'i- iathei- 
removed to Gi'ill', in tlie samo neigldHjurliood a, ml on 
the sjimo catate, and about 18241 slio wiis s('nt io JMisfi 
Lathom’s boarding-Hchool at Attleborough, bosido INhm- 
eaton. Some throe yoiivs later she continued her eduefi - 
tion at Mies Wallington’a school in Nuneaton, and during 
1882-35 sho was under a Miss Franklin in Go\' entry. 
After her mother’.s death in 188(1 and her sister’s mar- 
riage in the following year she took, charge of her father’s 
house, luit she continued luir studies, learning .Tialiiiu 
and Geruum from a Coventry tuach(!r, iiiid rciading Creole 
and Latin with the head-mastor of Coveritry grauuiiiir- 
school. After her brother’s nuirriage she removed with 
her father to a house in C<?vcntvy in 1841, and later In 
this year she came to know Charles Bray, who hud 
written works in support of phrenology and necessitarian 
philo.sophy. Tliia friendship luai'ks an opooh in luir life, 
for it changed the whole character of her religious views, 
which had hitherto been strongly cvangeliejil. 

Bray’s wife’s brotlier, Charles .flennoU, had in 1888 
published a rationalistic I'nqmry Concmiimj fJie Origin 
of Gh'ristianiiy. In 1843 ho married Miss Pu’abant, 
who was engaged on a translation of Strauss’s Lclwn. 
Jesu, and wlio, on her uiiirriago, handed ov('.r tluj work 
of translation to Miss Evans. Slie woi’ked hard at it, 
and published the hook in 1846. Her father died in 
1849, and she spent a period of about ten months in 
184il)-50 on the Continent, especially at Geneva. iShe 
went to London in September, 1851, as assistant editor 
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of iJio Wetsimimter Ravicw, a. poafc which rIjo held for 
fAVo yenrH, and in 185<Jj alio issued her tranalatioii of 
I'^nie.rhiWih’H allicistic Das Wssen des Ohristenfians (Tha 
of Okvlsliimiiy), Uio only wovk over published 
by fun" htn; read nanuv. 

Her poHiUoi. in Luiidon brought her into contact with 
luiiiiy enunent men, and through Herbert Spencer slie 
was int,i-o<hiccd to George ricmy Lew'cs, the versatile but 
wujieriicial positivist Avriter on philosophical, scientific, 
and litcrai-y subjects. Lewe.s was separated from his 
wife, and Miss Evans in 1854 formed a connection with 
him which lasted till liis death. She always regarded 
the \iniou as a valid marriage, although it had not been 
legally solemnized, and in any case Lewes’s, mercurial 
natui'i^ and his iutellcctna] stimulus seem to have greatly 
heljied her both persoiially and in her literary work. 
A.rti'r travelling in Germany Urey settled at Kiclimond, 
wluire Lowes completed his well-known Life of Goelhe. 
Wlu'u they rvere staying in Lerlin sire read to him a 
brief account of life in a fcitafFordfjliire farmihoixse which 
she Ixad widtten some tixuo before, but, which ,yho had not 
venture, d to expand into a regular novel from want of 
confidence in her comm;uid of dramatic and eonstruetivo 
]io\\ei. lie luged her to mak(x the attempt, and aecord- 
iii'dy, afh'r their j-etum to England, she began The iSad 
h'tirtiiai's of the liev. Amos Barton in 1<S50. Lewes 
uli'eied it to i.Uackwood, wdto puhlislie<l the fir.st part in 
his iitiig'a/.imi in January, 185L Mr. GiJfiTs Love Story 
was begun about the end of 186G, and Janet’s liepenh 
ancti was completed in October, ISfiY. 'il’lic three were 
collected tuid jadfiished in 1858, under the irsoudonym 
George EJiot, with the title Scenes of Cterical Life. The 
hrxik iit once met witli critical appreciation, and in many 
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renpects it was never afterwards surpassed by her, 
Dickens at once divined that the author was a woman, 
though most critics accepted the pseudonym as indicat- 
ing the sex of the author, 

Adam Bedo was begun in October, 1857, and was pub- 
lished in 1S59 with striking success. The Alill on the 
Floss followed in 1860, and also proved successful, but 
the closing part has always been regarded as spoiling the 
effect of the admirable earlier portion. Silas Marner, 
which many place at the head of all her works, was 
published in 1861. Two visits to Florence and an im- 
mense amount of research prepared her for the writing 
of Bomola, a story of Savonarola and his time, which 
ran in the CornMU Magazine in 1862-63, and which 
has been very variously e.stiinated by critical readers. 
Her weake.st novel, Felix Holt, appeared in 1866, and 
she then devoted herself to the composition of her poems, 
which include The S 2 mnitih Gypsy (1868), Agatha (1869), 
and Juhal and other Poems (1874). Her poetry is of 
much interest, but it lacks some of the es.seutial qualities 
of the highest work in this department. 

Middlemarch, published in 1872, is a very elaborate 
work and one of immense power, despite obvious defects. 
Tt was very successful, but less so than Daniel Deronda 
(1876), in which she shows her appreciation of the great 
qualities and history of the Jewish race. Her moralis- 
ing Impressions of Theophrastus Such (1879) has never 
been highly esteemed. Lewes died in November, 1878, 
and in May, 1880, she married Mr. J. W. Cross, a Lon- 
lion banker, but she died from the effects of a chill on 
December 22, 1880. 
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Book First — Boy and Girl 


CHAPTER I 

OUTSIDE DORIiOOTE MILL 

A WIDE plain, where the broadening Floss hurries on between its 
green banks -to the sea, and the loving tide, rushing to meet it, 
cheeks its passage with an impetuous embrace. On this mighty 
tide the black ships — laden with the fresh-scented fir-planks, with 
rounded sacks of oil-bearing seed, or with the dark glitter of coal 
—-are borne along to the town of St. Ogg’s, which shows its aged, 
fluted red roofs and the broad gables of its wharves between the 
low wooded hill and the river brink, tinging the water with a soft 
purple hue under the transient glance of this February sun. Far 
away on each hand stretch the rich pastures, and the patches of 
dark earth, made ready for the seed of broad-leaved green crops, 
or touched already ivith the tint of the tender-bladed autumn-sown 
corn. There is a remnant still of the last year’s golden clusters of 
beehive ricks rising at intervals beyond the hedgerows; and every- 
where the hedgerows are studded with trees : the distant ships seem 
to bo lifting their masts and stretching their red-brown sails close 
among the branches of the spreading ash. Just by the red-roofed 
town the tributary Ripple flows with a lively current into the Floss. 
How lovely the little river is, -with its dark, changing wavelets! 
It .seems to me like a living companion while I wander along the 
bank and listen to its loiv placid voice, as to the voice of one who is 
deaf and loving. I remember those large dijpping willows. I re- 
member the stone bridge. 

And this is Dorlcote Mill. I must stand a minute or two luire 
on the bridge and look at it, though the clouds are threatening, and 
it is far on in the afternoon. Even in this leafless time of departing 
February it is pleasant to look at— perhaps the chill damp .season 
adds a charm to the trimly-kopt, comfortable dwelling-house, as okl 
as , the elms and chestnuts that shelter it from the northern blast. 
The stream is brimful now, and lies high in this little withy plauta- 

(B233) ■ . I, • : 
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tion, and half drowns the grassy fringe of the croft in front of the 
house. As I look at the full stream, the vivid giuss, the delicate 
bright-green powder softening the outline of tho great trunks and 
hrajiches that gleam from under the hare purple boughs, I am in 
love with moi.stness, and envy the white ducks that are dipping 
their he;ids far into the Water here among the withes, unmindful of 
tho awkward appearance they make in the drier world above. 

The rush of the water, and the booming of the mill, bring a 
di'eainy deafno.ss, which seems to heighten the peacefulness of the 
scene. They are like a great curtain of sound, shutting one out 
from the world beyond. And notv there is the thunder of the huge 
covered tvagon coining home with sacks of grain, That honest 
wagoner is thinking of his dinner, getting sadly dry in the oven at 
this late hour; but he will not touch it till he has" fed his horses — 
the strong, submissive, meek-eyed beasts, who, I fancy, are looking 
mild reproach at him from between their blinkers, that he should 
crack his whip at them in that awful manner, as if they needed that 
hint! See how they stretch their shoulders up tlie slope towards 
the bridge, with all tho more energy because they are so near home. 
Look at their grand shaggy feet that seem to grasp tho firm earth, 
at the patient strength of their necks bowed under the heavy collar, 
at the mighty muscles of their struggling haunches ! I should like 
well to hear them neigh over their hardly-eanied feed of corn, and 
see them, with their moist necks freed from the harness, dipping 
their eager nostrils into the muddy pond. Now they are on the 
bridge, and down they go again at a swifter pace, and the arch of 
the covered wagon disappears at tho turning behind the trees. 

Now I can turn my eyes towards the mill again, and watch the 
unresting wheel sending out its diamond jets of water. That little 
girl is watching it too: she has been standing on just the same 
spot at the edge of the water ever since I paused on the bridge. 
And that queer rvhite cur with the brown ear seems to be leaping 
and barking in inefi'ectual remonstrance with the wheel ; perhaps he is 
jealous, because his playfellow in tho beaver bonnet is so rapt in its 
movement. It is time the little playfellow went in, I think; and 
there i.s a very hriglit fire to tempt her; the red light sliines out 
under tho deepening gray of the sky. It is time, too, for me to 
leave off re.stiug my arms on tho cold stone of this bridge. ... 

Ah, ray arm.s are really benumbed! I have been pressing my 
elbows on the ai’ms of my chair, and dreaming that I was .standing 
on the bridge in front of Dorlcote Mill, as it looked one Fcijruary 
afternoon many years ago. Before I dofied off, I was going to tell 
you wliat iMr. and Mrs. Tulliver were talldng about, as they sal. by 
tho bright fire in the left-hand parlour on that very afternoon I have 
been dreaming of. 
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CHAPTEE II 

nii. TUI.LIViiR, 01' DORIaGOTS MILL, DECLAUES HIR Kl&GLTJTJOK 
ABOUT TOM 

“AVhat I w£i)it, yon kno-nr,” said Mr. TuUiver — “what I want is 
to givfi I'om a good oddicatioii; an eddication as'Il be a bread to 
him. That was what I was thinking pi when I garc notice for him 
to leave th’ academy at. Ladyday. I mean to put him to a dowji- , 
right good school at Mid.siiininor. The two yeara at th' ucadomy 
’ud ha’ dona weU enough, if I’d meant to make ;t miller and farmer 
of him; for he’s had a fine sight more schoolin’ nor I ever got; all 
the learnin’ my father ever paid for w.as a hit o’ hireli at one cud 
and the alphabet at th’ other. But I should like Tom to be a bit of 
a seholiU'd, so as ho might be up to the tricks o’ these fellows as talk 
fine and write with a flourish. It ’ud be a help to mo w-i’ these law- 
suits, and arbitrations, and things. I wouldn’t make a downright 
lawjror o’ the lad — I should be sorry for him to be a rasldll,— but 
a sort o’ engineer, or a surveyor, or an auctioneer and vallyoi', like 
Eiley, or one o’ them smartish hu-sinesses as are all profits and no 
outlay, only for a big vvatch-chain and a high stool. They’re pretty 
nigh all one, and they’re not far off being even wi’ the law, / believe; 
for Eiley looks Lawyer Wakem i’ the face as hard as one oat looks 
another. He’s none frightened at him.” 

Mr. Tullivev was .speaking to his wife, a blond comely woman, 
in a fan-shaped cap (I am afraid to think how long it is since fan- 
shaped caps were worn — they must be so near coming in agaiji. At 
that time, when Mrs. Tulliver was nearly forty, they were new at 
St. Ogg’s, and considered swmet things). 

“ ^Vcll, ISIr. Tnlliver, you know best; I’ve no objections. But 
hadn’t I bettor kill a couple o’ fowl and have th’ .aunts and nncles to 
dinner no.vt week, so as you msiy hoar what Sister Ulegg and .Sister 
Pullet have got to say about it? There’s a eouple o’ fowl wmds 
killing!” 

“ You may kill every fowl i’ the yard, if your like, Bossy; but T 
shall ask neither aunt nor uncle what I’m to do wi’ my own lad,” 
said Mr. Tulliver defiantly. 

“De,ar Iveai't,” said Mrs. Tulliver, shocked at this sanguinary 
rhetoric, “ how can you talk so, Mi’. Tulliver? But it’s your way 
to spc;\k disrespectful o’ my fa,raily; and Bister Glegg tlivows all tiio 
blame upo’ me, though I’m sure I’m as innocent as the babe unborn. 
For nobody’s ever heard, me eay m it wasn’t lucky for my children 
to have aunts and uncles as can live independent. Howiver, if Tom’s 
to go to a new school, I should like him to go where I can wash him 
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and mend him; else he might as well have calico as linen, for they’d 
be one as yallow as th’ other before they’d been washed half a dosson 
times. And then, when the box is goin’ backards and forrards, I 
could send the lad a cake, or a pork-pie, or an apple; for he can 
do with an extry bit, ble.ss him, whether they stint him at the 
meals or no. My children can eat as much victuals as most, thiiiik 
Goci” 

“Well, well, we won’t send him out o’ reach o’ the carrier’s cart, 
if other things fit in,” said Mr. Tulliver. “ But you mustn’t put 
a spoke, i’ the wheel about the washin’, if we can’t get a .school near 
enough. That’s the fault I have to find wi’ you, Bessy: if you see 
a stick i’ the road, you’re allays thinkin’ you can’t step over it. 
You’d want me not to hire a good wagoner, ’cause he’d got a mole 
on his face.” 

“Dear heart!” said Mrs. Tulliver in mild surprise, “when did 
I iver make objections to a man because he’d got a mole on his face? 
I’m sure I’m rether fond o’ the moles, for my brother, as is dead 
an’ gone, had a mole on his broAV. But I can’t remember your iver 
offering to hire a wagoner Avith a mole, Mr. Tulliver. There was 
John Gibbs hadti’t a mole on his face no more nor you have, an’ I 
was all for having you hire /wm; an’ so you did hire him, an’ if ho 
hadn’t, died o’ th’ inflammation, as Ave paid Dr. Turnbull for attend- 
ing him, he’d very like ha’ been driving the wagon noAv. He 
' might have a mole somewhere out o’ sight, but hoAv was I to know 
that, Mr. Tulliver?” 

“No, no, Bessy; I didn’t mean justly the mole; I meant it to 
stand for summat else; but niver mind— it’s puzzling Avork, talking 
is. What I’m thinking on, is how to find the right sort o’ school 
to send Tom to, for I might bo ta’en in again, as I’ve been Avi’ th’ 
aaidemy. I’ll have nothing to do Avi’ a 'cademy again; whativer 
school T send Tom to, it sha’n’t be a ’cademy: it shall be a place 
Avhere the lads spend their time i’ summat else besides blacking the 
family’s shoes, and getting up the potatoes. It’s an uncommon 
puzzling thing to know Avhat school to pick.” ' 

Mr. Tulliver paused a minute or tAvo, and dived with both hands 
into his breeches pockets as if he hoped to find some suggestioii 
there. Apparently ho Avas not disappointed, for he presently .said; 
“ I knoAv Avhat I’ll do— I’ll talk it over Avi’ Riley: he’s coming to- 
morrow, t’ arbitrate about the dam.” 

“ Well, Mr. Tulliver, I’ve put the sheets OAit for the best bod, and 
Kezia’s got ’em hanging at the fire. They aren’t the best sheet.s, 
:? but thoyTe good: enough for anybody to sleep in, be ho avIio he Avill; 
for as for them best Holland sheets, I should repent buying ’em, 
only they’ll do to lay us out in. An’ if you Avas to die to-morrow, 
Mr. Tulliver, thoyTe mangled boatitiful, an’ all ready, an' smell o’ 
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lavender as it ’ud be a pleasure to lay ’em out; an' they lie at the 
left-hand corner 0’ the big oak linen-chest, • at the back; not as I 
should trust anybody to look ’em out but myself.” 

As Mrs. Tulliver uttered the last sentence, she drov.^ a bright 
bunch of keys from her pocket, and singled out one, rubbing her 
thumb and finger up and dorra it with a placid smile while .she 
looked at the clear lire. If Mr. Tulliver had been a siusceptible 
man in his conjugal relation, he might have supposed that she drew 
out the key to aid her imagination in anticipating the moment when 
he would be in a state to justify the production of the best Holland 
sheets. Happily he was not so; he was only susceptible in respect 
of hi,s right to ivater - power ; moreover, he had the marital habit 
of not listening very closely, and, since his mention of Mr. Kiley, 
had been apparently occupied in a tactile examination of hk woollen 
stockings. 

"I think I’ve hit it, Bessy,” was his first remark after a short 
silence. “Eiley’s as likely a man as any to know o’ some school; 
he’s had schooling himself, an’ goes about to all sorts 0’ places — 
arbitratin’ and vallyin’ and that. And we shall have time to talk 
it over to-morrow night when the business is done. I want Tom 
to be such a sort 0’ man as Eiley, you know — as can talk pretty 
nigh as well as if it was all wrote out for him, and knows a good 
lot 0’ words as don’t mean much, so as you can’t lay hold of ’em i” 
law; and a good solid knowledge o’ business too.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Tulliver, “so far as talking proper, and know- 
ing everything, and walking with a bend in his back, and setting 
his hair up, I shouldn’t mind the lad being brought up to that. 
But them fine-talking men from the big towns mostly wear the 
false shirt-fronts; they wear a frill till it’s all a mess, and then 
hide it with a bib; I know Eiley does. And then, if Tom’s to go 
and live at Mudport, like Eiley, he’ll have a house with a kitchen 
hardly big enough to turn in, an’ niver get a fresh egg for his 
breakfast, an’ sleep up three pair 0’ stairs — or four, for what I know, 
— an’ be burnt to death before he can get down.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Tulliver, “I’ve no thoughts of his going to 
Mudport : I mean him to set up his office at St. Ogg’s, close by us, 
an’ live at home. But,” continued Mr. Tulliver after a pause, 
“what I’m a bit afraid on is, as Tom hasn’t got the right sort 0’ 
bi'ains for a smart fellow, I doubt he’s a bit slowish. He takes 
after your family, Be.ssy.” 

“ Yes, that he does,” said Mrs. Tulliver, accepting the last pro- 
position entirely on its own merits; “ he’s wonderful for liking a 
deal 0’ salt in his broth. That was my brother’s way, and my 
father’s before him.” . ^ : 

“It seems a bit of a pity, though,” said Mr. Tulliver, “ixs the lad 
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Sfiould take after the mother’s side istead o’ the little tvcnch. That’s 
llici worst oii’t wi’ the crossing o’ breeds: you can never justly cal- 
Idlate what’ll come oii’t. The little ’un takes after my side, now; 
she’s twice as ’cute as Tom. Too ’cuto for a woman, I’m afraid,” 
contiiiuod Mr. Tulliver, turning his head dubiously first on one side 
and then on the other. “It’s no mischief much while she’s a little 
’un, but nn over-’cutc woman’s no better nor a long-tailed sheep— 
she’ll fetch none the bigger price for that.” 

“ Yes, it h a mischief while she’s a little ’un, Mr. Tulliver, for it 
all runs to nanghtines.s. How to keep her in a clean pinafore two 
liours together passes my cunning. An’ now you put me i’ mind,” 
cotUinuod Mrs, I'ullivcr, rising and going to the window, “ I don’t 
know where she is now, an’ it’s pretty nigh tea-time. Ah ! I thought 
BO— wanderin’ up an’ down by the water, like a wild thing; she’ll 
tumble in some day.” 

Mrs. Ihlliver rapped the window sharply, beckoned, and shook 
her head — s, process which she repeated more than onco before she 
returned to her chair. 

“You talk o’ ’cutenoss, Mr. Tulliver,” she observed as she sat 
down, “but I’m sure the child’s half an idiot i’ some things; for if 
I send her upstairs to fetch anything, she forgets what she’s gone 
for, an’ perhaps ’uli sit down on the floor i’ the sunshine an’ plait her 
hair an’ sing to herself like a Bedlam creatur’, all the while I’m 
waiting for her downstairs. 'That niver run i’ my family, thank 
God, no more nor a brown skin a.s makes her look like a niulatter. 
I don’t like to fly i’ the face o’ Providence, but it seems hard as I 
should have hut one gell, an’ her so comical.” 

“Pooh, nonsense i” said Mr. Tulliver, “she’s a straight black-eyed 
wench as anybody need wish to see. I don’t know i’ what she’s 
behind other folks’s children; and she can read almost as well as the 
-parsom” 

“ But her hair won’t curl all I can do with it, and she’s so franzy 
about having it put i’ paper, and I’ve such work as iiever was to 
make her stand and have it pinched with th’ irons.” 

“ Cut it oft^cut it off short,” said the father rashly. 

"How can you talk so, Mr. Tulliver? 8he’s too big a gell, gone 
nine, and tall of her age, to have her hair cut short; an’ there’s Jior 
cousin Lncy’.s got a row o’ curls round her head, aji’ not a hair out 
o’ place, it seems hard as my sister Deane should have that pretty 
child; Tm sure Lucy takes more after me nor my own child does. 
Maggie, Maggie,’’ continued the mother, in a tone of half-coaicing 
fretfidiiess, as fhis small mistake of natui'c entered the room, “ where’s 
the use o’ mj' telling you to keep away from the water? You’ll 
tmiilfle in and bo drownded some day, an’ then you’ll be sorry you 
didn’t do as mother told you.” 
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Maggie’s hair, as she threw off her bonnet, painfully confii'inerl 
her mother’s accusation; Mrs. 'rulliver, desiring her dangliter to 
have a curled crop, “ like other folks’s children,” had had itT cut too 
short in front to lie pushed behind, the ears; and as it vras usually 
straight an hour after it had been taken out of papei’, Maggie was 
incessantly tossing her head to keep the dark hca\-y locks out of her 
gleaming black eyes— an action which gave her very much the air 
of a .small Shetland pony. 

“ 0 dear, 0 dear, Maggie, what ai'e you thiuldn’ of, to throw your 
bonnet down there? Take it upstairs, there’s a good gell, an’ let 
your hair he brushed, an’ put your other pinafore on, an’ change 
your shoes~do, for shame; an’ come an’ go on with your patchwork, 
like a little lady.” 

“ 0, mother,” said Maggie in a vehemently cros.s tone, “ I don’t 
want to do my patchwork.” 

“ What! not your pretty patchwork, to make a counterpane for 
your aunt Glegg?” 

“It’s foolish work,” said Maggie, with a toss of her mane,— 
“tearing things to pieces to sow ^m together again. And I don’t 
•want to do anything for my aruit GHegg — I don’t like her.” 

Exit Maggie, dragging her bonnet by the string, while Mr. 
Tullivor laughs airdibly. 

“ I wonder at you, as you’ll laugh at her, Mr. Tulliver,” said the 
mother, with feeble fretfuluess in her tone. “You encourage her 
i’ naughtiness. An’ her aunts will have it as it’s me spoils her.” 

Mrs. Tulliver was what is called a good-tempered per.50n — never 
cried, when she was a baby, on any slighter ground tlian hunger 
and pins; and from the cradle upwards had been healthy, fair, plump, 
and dull-witted; in short, the flower of her family for beauty and 
amiability. But milk and mildness are not the boat things for keep- 
ing, and w^hen they turn only a little sour, they may disagree with 
young stomachs seriously, I have often wondered" whether those 
early Madonnas of Kaphael, with the blond faces and somewhat 
stupid expression, kept their placidity undisturbed wdion their 
strong-limbed, strong-willed hoys got a little too old to do without 
clothing. I think they must have been given to feeble remon- 
strance, getting more and more peevish as it became moje and 
move ineffectual. 
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OHAPTEK m 

Mil. RILEY GIVES lIIS ADVICE CONCERNING A SCHOOL FOR TOM 

The f;eiitloinan in tlie ample white cravat and shirt-frill, taking hifs 
brandy-and-water so pleasantly with his good friend Tnllivor, ia 
Mr, Riley, a gentleman witlx a waxen complexion and fat hands, 
rather highly educated for an auctioneer and appraiser, but large- 
hearted enough to show a great deal of bonhmnia towiuds simple 
country accpndntances of hospitable habits. Mr. Eiloy spoke of 
such acquaintances kindly as “people of the old school”. 

The conversation had come to a pause. Mr. Tulliver, not xvithout 
a particular reason, had abstained from a seventh recital of the cool 
retort by which Riley had shown himself too many for Dix, and 
how Wakem had had his comb cut for once in his life, now the 
business of the dam had been settled by arbitration, and how there 
never xvould have been any dispute at all about the height of water 
if everybody was xvhat they should be, and Old Harry hadn’t made 
the lawyers. Mr, Tulliver was on the xvhole a man of safe traditional 
opinions j but on one or two points he had trusted to his unassisted 
intellect, and had arrived at several questionable conclusions; among 
the rest, that rats, weevils, and lawyers were created by Old Harry. 
ITnliappily he had no one to tell him that this was rampant Maiii- 
chffii.sm, else he might have seen his error. But to-day it was clear 
that the good principle was triumphant: this affair of the water- 
power had been a tangled business somehow, for all it seemed — look 
at it one way — as plain as water’s water; but, big a puzzle as it 
was, it hadn’t got the bettor of Eiloy. Mr. Tulliver took his brandy- 
and-water a little stronger than usual, and, for a man who might 
ho supposed to have a few hundreds lying idle at his banker’s, was 
rather incautiously open in expressing his high estimate of his 
friend’s business talents. 

But the dam was a suh]‘ect of conversation that would keep; it 
could always he taken up again at the same point, and exactly in 
the same condition; and there was another subject, as you know, 
on which Mr. Tulliver xvas in pressing want of Mr. Riley’s advice. 
This was his particular reason for remaining silent for a .short, space 
after his last draught, and rubbing his knees in a meditative manner. 
He was not a man to make an abrupt transition. This xvas a 
puzzling world, as he often said, and if you drive your wagon in 
a hurry, you may light on an awkward cornei-. Mr. Riley, mean- 
xvhile, was not impatient. Why should he he 1 Even Hot.spur, one 
would think, must have been patient in his slippers on a warm 
heal th, taking copious snuff, and sipping gratuitous brandy-and-xvater. 
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“ There’s a thing I’ve got i’ my head,” said Mi-. Tulliver at last, 
in rather a lower tone than usual, as he turned his head and looked 
steadfastly at his companion. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Kiley in a tone:of mild interest. He was a 
man with heavy waxen eyelids, and high-arched ejj’ehrows, looking 
exactly the same under all circumstances. This immovability of 
face, and the habit of taldng a pinch of snuff before he gave an 
answeiv made him trebly oracular to Mr. Tulliver. 

“ It’s a very particular thing,” he went on; “ it’s about my boy 
Tom. 

At the sound of this uairrc, Maggie, who was seated on a low- 
stool close by the fire, with a largo book open on her lap, shook her 
heavy hair back and looked up eagerly. There were few sounds 
that roused Maggie when she was dreaming over her book, but 
Tom’s name served as well as the shrillest whistle: in an instant 
she was on the watch, with gleaming eyes, like a Skye terrier 
suspecting mischief, or at all events determined to lly at anyone 
who threatened it towards Tom. 

“ You see, I want to put him to a new school at Midsummer,” 
said Mr. Tulliver; “he’s cornin’ away from the ’cademy at Ladyday, 
an’ I shall let him run loose for a quarter; but after that I want 
to send him to a do-wnright good school, whei'e they’ll make a 
soholiU’d of him.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Riley, “ there’s no greater advantage you can 
give him than a good education. Not,” he added, with polite 
significance, “ not that a man can’t be an excellent miller and farmer, 
and a shrewd sensible fellow into the bargain, without much help 
from the schoolmaster.” 

“ I believe you,” said Mr. Tulliver, winking, and turning his 
head on one side, “but that’s where it is. I don’t mean Tom to 
be a miller and fai'mer. I see no fun i’ that: why, if I made him 
a miller an’ farmer, he’d be expectin’ to take to the mill an’ the land, 
an’ a-hinting at me as it was time for me to lay by an’ tbink o’ my 
latter end. Nay, nay, I’ve seen enough o’ that wi’ sons. I'll niver 
pull my coat off before I go to bed. I shall give Tom an eddication 
an’ p\U-. him to a business, as he may make a nest for himself, an’ 
not -want to push mo out o’ mine. Pretty -^vell if he gets it when 
I’m dead an’ gone. I sha’n’t be put off -svi’ s[)Oi)n-meat afore I’ve 
lost my teeth.” 

’i'his was evidently a point on which Mr. Tulliver felt strongly, 
and the impetus which had given unusual rapidity and emphasis to 
his speech, showed itself still unexhausted for .some minutes after- 
wards in a defiant motion of the head from side to side, and an 
occasional “Nay, nay”, like a subsiding growl. 

These angry symptoms wore keenly observed by Maggie, and cut 
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her to the q\:uck. Tom, it appeared, was supposed capable oi tnni-. 
ing his father out-of-doors, and of making the future in some 
tragic by his wickedness. This was not to bo borne; and Maggie 
jumped up from her stool, forgetting all about her heavy book, 
which fell with a bang within the fender; and going up between lier 
father’s knees, said, in a h.alf-crying, half-indignant voice: 

“i'athcr, Tom wouldn’t be naughty to you ever; I know ho 
wouldnk-.” 

Mrs. Tulliver was out of the room superintending a choice supper- 
dish, and Mr. Tulliver’s heart was touched; so Maggie was nob 
.scolded about the book. Mr. Biley quietly picked it up and looked 
at it, while the father laughed with a certain tenderness in his hard- 
liried face, and patted his little girl on the back, and then held her 
hands and kept her between his knees. 

“What! they mustn’t say any harm, o’ Tom, ehl” said Mr. 
Tulliver, looking at Maggie with a twinkling eye. Then, in a lower 
voice, turning to Mr. Biley, as though Maggie couldn’t hear: “She 
understands what one’s talking about so as never was. And you 
should hear her read — straight off, as if she knowed it all beforehand. 
And allays at her book! But it’s bad — it’s bad,” Mr. Tulliver added 
sadly, checking this hlamablo exultation; “a w'omau’s no hu.sinoss 
wi’ being so clever; it’ll turn to trouble, I doubt. But, bless you!” 
— here the exultation was clearly recovering the nmstery — “ she’ll 
read the books and understand ’em better nor half the folks as are 
growod up.” 

Maggie^s cheeks began to flush with triumphant excitement: she 
thought Mr. Biley would have a respect for her now; it had been 
evident that he thought nothing of her before. 

Mr. Biley was turning over the leaves of the book, and she could 
make nothing of his face, with its high-arched eyebrows; but ho 
presently looked at her and said: 

“ Como, come and tell me something about this book; hero are 
some pictures— -I want to know' what they mean.” 

Maggie with deepening colour went without hesitation to Mr. 
Biley’s elbow and looked over the book, eagerly seizing one corner 
and tossing back her mane, while she .said: 

“ Oh, I’ll toll you what that means ! It’s a dreadful picture, isn’t 
it? But I can’t heljj looking at it. That old w'oman in tlie water’s 
a witch— they’ve put her in to find out whether she’s a witch or no, 
and if she swims she’s a witch, and if slie’s drow'ned — and killed, 
you know— she’s innocent, and not a witch, but only a poor silly 
old woman. But what good would it do her then, you know, wdion 
she was drowmed? Only, I suppose, she’d go to licavcn, and Cod 
would make it up to her. And this dreadful blacksmith wilh his 
aims akimbo, laughing— oh, isn’t he ugly?— I’ll tell you what he is. 
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lio’s fclie (lovil realbf (hei’e Maggie’s voiee became louder and more 
emphatic), *'aiid not a light blacksmith; for the devil takes tlie 
shape of wicked men, and wmlks about and seta people doing 
vvick(id tJdtigs, and lie’s oftener in the shape of a bad man than any 
other, beoanso, you know, if people saw ho was the devil, and Im 
roared at ’em, they’d run away, and ho couldn’t make ’em do what 
he pleased.” . . ' 

Mr, Tullivor had listened to this exposition of Maggie’s with 
petrifying wondei’. 

“ Why, what book is it the wench has got hold oni” he burst out 
at last. 

“ The Iliskry of the Devil, by Daniel Defoe; not quite the right 
book for a little girl,” said Mr." lliloy. “ How came it among your 
books, Tullivor 1” 

Maggie looked hurt and di,scouraged, while her father said: 

“ Why, it’.s one o’ the book.s I bought at Partrulge’a sale. They 
was all bound alilco — it’s a good bincling, you .sec — and I thought 
they’d be all good books. There’s Jeremy Taylor’s Jloly Lroinu and 
Dying among them; I read in it often of a Sunday” (Mr. Tuiliver 
felt .somehow a familiarity with that great writer becaase his name 
ivas Jeremy); “and there’s a lot more of ’em, sermons mostly, I 
think; but they’ve all got the same covers, and I thought they were 
all o’ one sample, as you may .say. But it seems one mustn’t judge 
by th’ outside. This is a puzzlin’ world.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Eiley, in an admonitory patronizing tone, as he 
patted Maggie on the head, “ I advise you to put by the EMory of 
the Devil and read some prettier book. Have you no prettier books?” 

“ Oh. yes,” said Maggie, reviving a little in the desire to vindicate 
the variety of her reading, “I know the reading in this book isn’t 
pretty — but I like the pictures, and I make stories to the pictiirc-s 
out of my own head, you know. But I’ve got yEeoyt’s Fahle% and a 
book about kangaroos and thing.s, and the Pilgrim's Progress” . . . 

“ Ah, a beautiful Irook!” said Mr. Eiley ; “ you can’t read a better.” 

“ Well, b\it there’s a great deal about the devil in that,” said 
Maggie triumidiantly, “ and I’ll show you the picture of him in his 
true shape, a.s he fought witli Christian.” 

Maggie ran in an instant to the corner of the room, jumped on a 
chair, and reached down from the small book-c:ise a shabby old copy 
of Bunyan, which opened at once, without the least trouble of search, 
at the picture she wanted. 

“ Here he is,” she said, running back to Mr. Eiley, “ and Tom 
coloured him for me with his paints when he was at liomc last holi- 
days — the body all black, you know, and the eyes red, like lire, 
because he’s all fire inside, and it shines out at his eyes.” 

“Go, go!” said Mr. Tuiliver peremptorily, beginning to feel 
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ratli( 3 r uncomfortiihle at these free remarks on the personal appear- 
ance of a being. powerful enough to create lawyers; “shut up the 
hook, and let’s hear no more o’ siicli talk. It is as I thought-— the 
child 'nil learn more mischief nor good wi’ the books. Go, go and 
see after your mother.” 

Maggie shut up the book at once, with a souse of disgrace, but 
not benig inclined to see after her mother, she compromised the 
matter by going into a dark corner behind her father’s chair, and 
nur.sing her doli, toward,? which she had an occasional fit of fondness 
in Tom’s absetice, neglecting its toilette, but lavi.shing so many warm 
kisses on it that the waxen chocks had a wasted unhealtliy appear- 

“Did you ever hear the like on’t?” said Mr. Tnllher as Maggie 
retired. “ It’s a pity hut wdiat she’d been the lad — .she’d ha’ been 
a match for the lawyers, iie would. It’s the wonderful’st thing” 
— here he lowered his voice — “ as I picked the mother because she 
wasn’t o’er ’cute — bein’ a good-looking woman too, an’ come of a rare 
family for managing; but I picked her from her sisters o’ purpose, 
’cause she was a bit weak, like ; for I wasn’t a-goin’ to be told the 
rights o’ things by my own fireside. But you see, wdicii a man’s 
got brains himself, there’s no knowing where they’ll run to; an’ a 
pleasant sort o’ soft woman may go on breeding you stupid lads 
and ’cute wenches, till it’s like a.f) if the woild vva".s turned topsy- 
turvy. It’s an uncommon puzzlin’ thing.” 

Mr. Eiley’s gravity gave way, and he shook a little under the 
application of his pinch of snuff before he said: 

“But your lad’s not stupid, is he? I saw him, when I was here 
last, busy making fishing-tackle; he seemed (juite up to it.” 

“ Well, he isn’t not to say stupid — he’s got a notion o’ things out 
o’ door, an’ a sort o’ common sense, as he’d lay hold o’ things by the 
right handle. But he’s slow with his tongue, you see, and he re/ids 
hut poorly, and can’t abide the books, and spell.s all wrong, they 
tell me, an’ as shy as can be wi’ strangens, an’ you never hear him 
say 'cute things like the little wench. Now, what I want is to 
send him to a school where they’ll make him a bit nimble with bis 
tongue and his pen, and make a smart chap of him. I want my 
son to he even wi’ these fellows as have got the .start o’ mo with 
having better schooling.. Not but what, if the world had been left 
as God made it, I could ha’ seen my way, and held ray own wi' the. 
best of ’em; but things have got so twisted round and wrapped up 
i’ unreasonable words, as arn’t a bit like ’em, a,s I’m clean at fault, 
often an’ often. Everything winds about so — the more straiglit- 
forrard you are, the more you’re puzzled.” 

Mr. 'J'ullivor took a draught, swallowed it slow]37, and shook his 
head in a melancholy niannci', conscious of oxemijlifyiiig the truth 
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that a perfectly sane intellect is hardly at home in this insane 
world. 

“You’re quite in the right of it, Tullivcr,” observed Mr. Kiley. 
“Better spend an extra hundred or two on your son’s education 
than leave it him in your will. ' 1 know I should liave tried to do 
so by a son of mine if 1 had one, though, God knows, I haven’t your 
ready money to play with, Tulliver; and I have a houseful of 
daughters into the bargain.” 

“ 1 dare say, now, you know of a school as ’ud be just the thing 
for Tom,” .said Mr. Tulliver, not diverted from his purpose by any 
sympathy with Mr. Eilejds deficiency of ready cash. 

hlr. Kiley took a pinch of snuff, and kept Mr. Tulliver in suspense 
by a silence that seemed deliberative, before he said : 

“ I know of a very fine chance for anyone that’s got the ncces.sary 
money, and that’s what yon have, Tulliver. The fact is, I wouldn’t 
recommend any friend of mine to send a boy to a regular school if 
he could afford to do better. But if anyone wanted his boy to get 
superior instruction and training, where he would bo tlie companion 
of his master, and that master a first-rate fclloiv — I know his man. 
I wouldn’t montiou the chance to everybody, because 1 don’t think 
everybody would succeed in getting it, if he were to try; but I 
mention it to you, Tulliver — between ourselves.” 

The fixed enquiring glance with which Mr. Tulliver had been 
watching his friend’s oracular face became quite eager. 

“ Ay, now, let’s hear,” he said, adjusting him-self in his chair wdth 
the complacency of a person who is thought worthy of important 
communications. 

“ He’s an Oxford man,” said Mr. Riley sententiously, shutting 
his mouth close, and looking at Mr. Tulliver to observe the effect 
of this stimulating information. 

“ What! a parson?” said Mr. Tulliver rather doubtfully. 

“Yes— and an M.A. The bishop, I imder.stand, thinks very 
highly of him: why, it was the bishop who got him his present 
curacy.” 

“All?” said Mr. Tullivei-, to -whom one thing was as wonderful 
as another concerning these unfamiliar phenomena. “But what 
can he want wi’ Tom, then?” 

“ Why, the fact is, he’s fond of teaching, and wishes to keep up 
his studios, and a clergyman has but little opportunity for that in 
his parochial dntic.s. He’s willing to take one or two boys as pupils 
to fill up bis time profitably. The hoys would be quite of the 
family- - the finest thing in the world for them; under Stelling’s eye 
continually.” 

“But do you. think they’d give the poor lad twice 0’ pudding?” 
said Mr.s, Tulliver, who was now in her place again. “He’s such 



a boy for pucltliiig as never was; an’ a groM'iiig boy like tliiih— it’s 
dreadful to think o’ their stintin’ him.” 

“And what money 'lul he want?” said Mr. Tnlliver, whose 
instinct told him that the services of this admirable M. A. would boar 
a high price. 

“'Why, I know of a clergyman who asks a hundred and fifty 
with bia youngc.st pupils, and he’s not to be mentioned with Scelling, 
the man I speak of. 1 know, on good autliority, that one of tiie 
chief peo])le at Oxford said; ‘ Stclling might gel. the highest honours 
if ho chose.’ But lie didn’t care about univo-.sity liunours. Hc'i.. 
a quiet man— -not noisy.” 

“Ah, a deal Vjetter — a deal better 1’’ said Mr. Tnlliver; “but a 
hundred and fifty’s an uncommon price. I never thought o’ payin’ 
so much as that.” 

“A good education, let me toll you, Tulliver — a good education 
i.s ehe.ap at the money. But Stelling is moderate in Ins terms — he’s 
not a grasping man. I’ve no doubt he’d take your boy at a hundred, 
and that’s v/hat you wouldn’t get many other clergymen to do, I’ll 
write to him about it, if you like.” 

Mr. Tnlliver rubbed his knees, and looked at the carpet in a 
meditative manner. 

“But belike he’s a, bachelor,” observed Mrs. Tulliver in the 
interval, “an’ I’ve no opinion o’ hou.sekcepera. There was my 
brother, as is dead an’ gone, had a housekeeper once, an' she took 
half the feathers out o’ the best lied, an’ packed om’ up an’ sent ’em 
away. An' it’s unknown the linen she made away with — Stott her 
name was. It ’ud break my heart to send Tom where there’s a 
housekeeper, an’ I hope you won’t think of it, Mr. Tulliver,” 

“ You may .set your mind at rest on that score, Mrs. Tulliver,” 
said Mr. Eiley, “ for Stclling is married to as nice a little w'oman-as 
any man need wish for a wife. Thenj isn’t a kinder little soul in 
the world; I know her family well. She has very much your com- 
plexion — light curly hair. She comes of a goocl hlndpoi't f.anily, 
and it’s not every offer that would have been acceptable in that 
cpiiirter. But Stelling’s not an everyday man. Katiior a particular 
fellow as to the people he chooses to be connected with. But I 
think ho would have no objection to take your son— -I iMul: ho would 
not, on my representation." 

“ I don’t know what he could hai,ve against the lad,” said Mrs. 
Tulliver, with a slight touch of motherly indignation, “ a nice ficali 
skinned lad as anybody need wi.sh to see.” 

“ But there’s one thing I’m thinking on,” said Mr. Tulliver, turn- 
ing his head on one side and looking at Mr. iiiley, after a long 

g 'usal of the carpet. . “Wouldn’t a parson be almost too high- 
rnt to bring up a lad to be a man o’ business? kly notion o’ the 
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pjirsons was as they’d got a sort o’ learning as lay mostly out o’ 
(dglit. And that isn’t what I want for Tom. I want him to know 
ligures, and write like print, and see into things quick, and know 
what folks mean, and how to wrap things up in words as nren’t 
actionable. It’s an uncommon fine thing, that is,” concluded Mr. 
Tuliiver, shaking his head, “ when jmu can let a man know- what 
you think of him without paying for it.” 

“ 0, my dear Tuliiver,” said Mr. Eiley, “you're quite under a 
mistake about the cloi'gy ; all the best schoolmasters are of the clergy. 
The schoolmasters who are not clergymen are a very low set of men 
generally ” ... 

“ Ay, that Jacobs is, at the ’cademy,” interposed Mr. Tuliiver. 

“ To be sure — men who have failed in othei' trades, moat likely. 
Mow a clergyman is a gentleman by profession and education ; and 
beside.? that, he has the knowledge that will gi’ound a boy, and pre- 
pare him for entering on any career with credit. There may be 
some clergymen who are mere bookmen; but you may depend upon 
it, Stelling is not one of them — a man that’.s wide awake, let me tell 
you. Drop him a hint, and that’s enough. You talk of figures, 
iiow; you have only to say to Stelling, ‘I want my son to be a 
thorough arithmetician’, and yon may leave the rest to him.” 

Mr. Riley paused a moment, while Mr. Tuliiver, somewhat re- 
assured as "to clerical tutorship, w'as inwardly rehearsing to an 
imaginary Mr. Stelling the statement, “I want my son to know 
’rethmetic.” 

“You see, my dear Tuliiver,” Mr. Riley continued, “when you 
get a thoroughly educated man, like Stelling, he’s at no loss to take 
up any branch of instruction. When a workman knows the use 
of his" tools, ho can make a door as well as a window.” 

“ Ay, that’s true,” said Mr. Tuliiver, almost convinced now that 
the clergy must be the best of scboolmasters. 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what I’ll do for you,” said Mr. Riley, “ and 
I wouldn't do it for everybody. I’ll see Stelling’s father-in-law, or 
drop him a line when I get back to Bra.ssing, to say that you wish 
to place your boy with his son-in-law, and 1 dare say Stelling will 
write to you ami send you his terms.” 

“But there’.? no hurry, is there!” said Mrs. Tuliiver; “for I 
hope, Mr. Tuliiver, you won’t let Tom begin at his new school 
before Midsuramor. He began at the ’cademy at the Ladyday 
quarter, and you see what good’s come of it.” 

“ Ay, ay, Bessy, never brew wd’ bad malt upo’ Michaelmas day, 
else you’li hiive a poor tap,” said Mr, Tuliiver, winking and smiling 
ai, Mr. Riley with the natural pride of a man wlio liaa a buxom wife- 
conspicuously his inferior in intellect. “But it’s true there’s no 
hurry — you’ve hit it there, Bessy,” 
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" It niiglit be as well not to defer the arraiigemetit too long,” said 
Mr. Ki ley quietly, “for Stelliiig may have propositions from other 
paT'tirts, find I know he would not ta.ke more than two or three 
hoarders, if so many. If I were you, I think I would enter on the 
suhjeet with Btelling at once: there’s no nece,ssity for sending the 
hoy ])eforo Midsummer, but 'I would be on the safe side, and make 
sure that nobody forestalls you.” 

“Ay, there’s sumraat in that,” said Mr. Tiilliver. 

“Father,” broke in Maggie, who had stolen unperceived to her 
father’s elbow again, listening with parted lips, while she hold her doll 
topsy-turvy, aTul crushed its no.se against the wood of the chair — 
“Father, is it a long way off where Tom is to go? sha’n’t we ever go 
to see him?” 

“I don’t knmv, my wench,” said the father tenderly. “Ask Mr. 
Eiley j he knows.” 

Maggie came round promptly in front of Mr. Eiley, and said: 
“How far i.s it, please, sir?” 

“ 0, a long, long way off,” that gentleman answered, being of 
opinion that children, when they are not naughty, should always bo 
spoken to jocosely. “ You must borrow the seven-leagued boots to 
get to him.” 

“That’s nonsense!” said Maggie, tossing her head haughtily, and 
turning away with the tears springing in her eyes, She began to 
dislike Mr. Eiley: it was evident he thought her silly and of no 
consequence. 

“Hush, Maggie! for shame of you, asking questions and chatter- 
ing,” said her mother. “ Come and sit down on your little stool 
and hold your tongue, do. But,” added Mrs. Tulliver, who had her 
own alarm awakened, “ is it so far off as I couldn’t wash him and 
mend him?” 

“ About fifteen miles, that’s all,” said Mr. Eiley. “ You can drive 
there and back in a day quite comfortably. Or — Stelling is a 
hospitable, pleasant man~he’d be glad to have you stay.” 

“ But it’s too far off’ for the linen, I doubt,” said Mrs. Tulliver 
sadly. . 

'Iho entrance of supper opportunely adjourned this difficulty, and 
relieved Mr, Eiley from the labour of suggesting some solution or 
compromise— a labour which he would otherwise doubtless have 
undertaken; for, as you perceive, he was a man of very obliging 
manners. And ho_ had really given himself the trouble of recom- 
mending Mr. Stelling to his friend Tulliver without any positive 
expectation of a solid, definite advantage resulting to ]iim.self, not- 
withstanding the .subtle indications to" the contrary which might 
have misl(?d a too sagacious observer. For tliere is nothing more 
widely misleading than sagacity if it happens to get on a wrong 


scent j and sagacity persuaded that men usually act and spcalc from 
distinct motives, with a conseiously proposed end in view, is certain 
to v/nsto its energies on imaginary game. Plotting covetousne.s3 
and deliberate contrivance, in order to eoniiJass a selfish end, are 
nowhere abundant but in the world of the dramatist; they demand 
too intense a mental action for many of our fellow-parishioners to be 
guilty of them. It is easy enough to spoil the lives of our neigh- 
bours without taking so much trouble; we can do it by lazy acqui- 
escence and lazy omission, by trivial falsities for whieh we hardly 
know a reason, by small frauds neutralized by small extravagauclijs; 
by maladroit tlatteries, and clumsily improvised insinuations. We 
live from hand to mouth, most of us, with a small family of im- 
mediate desires — we do little else tluin .snatch a morsel to satisfy 
the hungry brood, rarely thinking of seed-corn or the next year's 
crop. 

Mr. Eiloy was a man of bn.sincss, and not cold towai’ds his own 
interest, yet even ho was more under the influence of small prompt- 
ings than of far-sighted designs. He had no private understanding 
with the Eev. Walter Stelling; on the contrary, he knew very little 
of that M.A. and his acquirements — not quite enough perhaps to 
warrant so strong a recommendation of him as he had given to his 
friend Tulliver. But he believed Mr. Stelling to be an excellent 
classic, for Gadsby had said so, and Gadsby’s first cousin was an 
Oxford tutor; which was better ground for the belief even than his 
own immediate observation would have been, for though Mr. Eiley 
had received a tincture of the classic.s at the great Mudport Free 
School, and had a sense of understanding Latin generally, his com- 
prehension of any particular Latin was nob ready. Doubtless there 
remained a subtle aroma from his juvenile contact with the De 
Senectute and the Fourth Book of the /Ensid, but it had ceased to be 
distinctly recognizable as classical, and was only perceived in the 
higher finish and force of his anefcionoeving style. Then, Stelling 
was an Oxford man, and the Oxford men were always— no, no, it 
was the Gambridgc men who were always good mathematicians. 
But a man who had htid a university education covdd teach any- 
thing he liked; especially a man like Stelling, W'ho had made a 
speech at a Mudport dinnor on a political occasion, and kid ac- 
quitted himself so well that it was generally remarked, this son-iii- 
law of Timpson’s was a sharp fellow. It was to be expected of a 
Mudport man, from the parish of St. Ursula, that he would not 
omit to do a good turn to a son-in-hw of Tinip.son’s, for Titnpson 
ivas one of the most useful and influential men in the parish, and 
had a good deal of business, which he knew how to put into the 
right Iwnds. kfr. Eiley liked such men, quite apart from :niy 
money which might be diverted, through their good Judgment, from 
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less worthy pockets into his own \ and it would be a. satisfiiction to 
him to say to Tirapson on his return home; “IVe secured a good 
pupil foi' your son-i)i-law.” Timpsoii had a large family of daughters; 
Mr. Eiley felt for him: besides, Louisa Timpson’s face, with its 
light curls, had been a familiar object to him over tlie pew vrninsoot 
oil a Sunday for nearly fifteen years; — it was natural her hicsbaiid 
should be a, commendable tutor. Moreover,' M!r. Eiley know of no 
other schoolmaster whom he had any ground for recommending in 
preference: rvliy then should he not reconimoiid Stelling? .His 
friend Tulliver had asked him for an opinion: it is always chilling, 
in friendly intoreonrse, to say you have no opinion to give. And if 
you deliver an opinion at all, it is more stupidity not to do it with 
atrair of conviction and well-founded knowledge. You make it your 
own in uttering it, and naturally got fond of it. Thus, Mr. Eiley, 
knowing no harm of Stelling to begin with, and wishing him well, 
so far as he had any wishes at all concerning him, had no sooner 
recommended him than ho began to think with admiration of a man 
recommended on such high authority, and would soon have gatiiered 
so warm an interest on the subject, that if Mr. Tulliver had in the 
end declined to send Ton: to Stelling, Mr. Eiley would have thought 
his friend of the old school a thoroughly pig-headed fellow. 

If you blame Mr. Eiley very severely foi’ giving a recommendation 
on such slight grounds,'! must say you are rather hard upon him. 
Why should an auctioneer and appraiser thirty years ago, who had 
as good as forgotten his free-school Latin, be expected to manifost 
a delicate scrupulo.sity which is not always exhibited by gentlemen 
of the learned professions, oven in our pi-esent advanced stage of 
morality ? 

liesides, a man with the milk of human kindness in him can 
scarcely abstain from doing a good-natured action, and one cannot 
be good-natured all round. Nature herself occasionally quarters an 
inconvenient parasite on an animal towards whom she lias otherwise 
no ill-will. What then? We aclmiro her care for the parasite. If 
Mr. Eiley had shrank from giving a recommendation that was not 
based on valid evidence, ho would not have helped Mr. Stelling to 
a paying pupil, and that would not have been so well for the 
reverend gentleman. Consider, too, that all the jjleasant little dim 
ideas and complacencies— of standing well with Timpson, of dispens- 
ing advice when he ivas asked for it, of impressing his friend Tulliver 
with additional respect, of .saying .something, and .saying it emphati- 
cally, with other inappreciably minute ingredients tliat wont along 
with the warm hearth and the brandy-and-water to make up Mr. 
Eiley’s consciousness on this occasion — would have been a mere 
blank. 


CPIAPTER IV 


TOM IS JiXPJSCTED 

It ivas a heavy disappointment to Maggie that she was not allowed 
to go with her father in the gig wheii he went to feteh Tom iioine 
from the academy; hut the morning was too we)., Mrs. Tiiliivor 
said, for a little girl to go out in her best bonnet.. Maggie took the 
oppo.site view very strongly, and it Was a direct consequence of this 
differenoe of opinion that whon her mother was in the act of bni.sh- 
ing out the reluctant black crop, Maggie suddenly rushed from 
under her hands and dipped her head in a basin of water standing 
near — in the vindictive determination that there should be no more 
chance of curls that day. 

“Maggie, Maggie,” exclaimed Mrs. Tulh'vei", sitting .stout and 
helpless with the brushes on her lap, “ what is to become of you 
if you’re so naughty? I’ll tell your aunt Glegg and your aunt 
Pullet when they come next week, and they’ll never love you any 
more. 0 dear, 0 dear! look at your clean pinafore, -wet from top 
to bottom. Folks ’ull think it’s a judgment on me as I’ve got 
such a child — they’ll think I’ve done summat wncked.” 

Before this remonstrance -was finished, Maggie was already' out 
of hearing, making her w’ay toivards the gre.at attic that ran under 
the old high-pitched roof, shaking the water from her black locks as 
she ran, like a Skye terrier escaped from his bath. This attic was 
Maggie’s favourite retreat on a wet day, vidicn the weather was not 
too cold; here she fretted out all her ill-humours, and talked aloud 
to the worm-eaten floors and the worm-eaten .shelves, and the dark 
rafters festooned with cobwebs; and hero she kept a Fetish which 
she puni.shcd for all her misfortunes. This ivas the trunk of a largo 
wooden doll, which once stared with the roundest of eyes above the 
reddest of chocks; but was now entirely defaced by a long career 
of vicarious suffering. Three nails driven into the head com- 
memorated as many crises in Maggie’s nine years of earthly struggle; 
that luxury of vengeance having been suggested to her by the 
pictm-e of Jael destooying Sisora in the obi Bible. The last nail 
had been driven in with a fiercer stroke than usual, for the Fetish 
on that occasion represented Aunt Glegg. But immediately after- 
wards Maggie had reflected that if she drove many nails in, she 
would not be so well able to fancy that the head was hurt when 
slie knorked it against the wall, nor to comfort it, and make believe 
to poultice it, when her fury was abated; for even Aunt Glcgg 
would be pitiable w’hen she had been huj’t very much, and thor- 
oughly humiliated, so as to beg her niece’s pardon. Since then she 
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had driven no more nails in, but had soothed herself by alternately 
grinding and Ideating the wooden head against the rough brick of 
the great chiintieys that made two square pillars supporting the 
roof. That was what she did this morning on reaching the attic, 
sobbing all the while with a passion that expelled every other form 
of consciousness — oven the memory of the grievance that had caused 
it. As a.t last the sobs were getting quieter, and the grinding less 
fierce, a sudden hoain of sunshine, falling through the wire lattice 
across the •worvn-eaten shelves, made her throw away the Ifetish and 
run to the window. The .sun rvas really breaking out; the sound of 
the mill seemed cheerful again; the granary doors Avere open; and 
there wo,s Yap, the queer white -and -brown terrier, with one ear 
turned back, trotting about and sniffing vaguely as if he were in 
search of a companion. It was iiresistiblc. Maggie tossed hei’ hair 
hack and ran downstairs, seized her bonnet without putting it on, 
peeped, and then dashed along tlio passage lest she should encounter 
her mother, and was quickly out in the jnird, whirling round like 
a Pythoness, and singing as she whirled; “ Yap, Y"ap, Tom’s coming 
homo!” w'hile Yap danced and barked round her, as much as to say, 
if there was any noise wanted he was the dog for it. 

“ Hogh, hegh, Miss, you’ll make yourself giddy, an’ tnrahlo down 
i’ the dirt,” said Luke, the head miller, a tall, broad-shouldered man 
of forty, black-eyed and hlack-haivod, subdued by a general mca,li- 
neas, like an auricula. 

; Maggie paused in her whirling and said, staggering a little: “ 0 
no, it doesn’t make mo giddy, Luke; may I go into the mill with 
you!” 

Maggie loved to linger in the great spaces of the mill, and often 
came out with her black hair powdered to a soft whitenes-s that 
made her dark eyes flash out with now fire. The resolute din, the 
unresting motion of the great atones, giving her a dim delicious 
awe as at the presence of an nncoiitrollablo force — the meal for ever 
pouring, pouring — the fine white powder .softening all surface.?, and 
making the very spider-nets look like a fairy laceAvork — the sweet 
pure scent of the meal — all helped to make Maggie fed tliat the 
mill was a little world apart from her outside everyday life. The 
.spiders were especially a subject of speculation with her. She won- 
dered if they had any relations outside the, mill, for in tliat c.ase 
there must be a painful difficulty in their family intercom', so- -a ffit 
and floury spider, accu.stomed to take his fly well duslied with meal, 
must siitVer a little at a cousin’s table where the fly was au mturel, 
and the lady-spiders must be mutually .shocked' at each otlier’s 
appeamneo. But the part of the mill she liked bo.st was the top 
most story — the corn-hutch, where there W'ere the great heaps of 
grain, which she could sit on and slide down continually. She was 





in tlie habit; of talcing this recreation as she conversed with Luke, to 
whom she was very communicative, wishing him to think well of 
her understanding, as her father did. 

Perhaps she felt it necessary to recover her position with him on 
the present occasion, for, as she sat sliding on the heap of grain near 
which he was busying himself, she said, at that shrill pitch which 
was requisite in mill-society ; 

“ I think you never read any book but the Bible— did you, 
Luke?” 

“Nay, Miss — an’ not miicb o’ that,” said Luke, with greiit frank- 
ness, “ I’m no reader, 1 arn’t.” 

“But if I lent yon one of my books, Luke? I’ve not got any 
very pretty books that would be easy for you to read ; but there’s 
Fzig’s Tour of Eurojje — that would tell you all about the different 
sorts of people in the world, and if you didn’t understand the read- 
ing, the pictures would help you — they show the looks and ways of 
the people, and what they do. There are the Dutchmen, very fat, 
and smoking, you know — and one sitting on a barrel.” 

" Nay, Miss, I’n no opinion o’ Dutchmen. There ben’t much 
good i’ knowin’ about them." 

“But they’re our fellow - creatures, Luke — we ought to know 
about our fellow-creatures.” 

“Not much o’ fellow-oreaturs, I think, Mias; all I know — my 
old master, as war a knowin’ man, used to .say, says he ; ‘ If e’er I 
sow my wheat wi’out brinin’. I’m a Dutchman,’ says he; an’ that 
war as much as to say as a Dutchman war a fool, or next door. 
Nay, nay, I arn’t goin’ to bother mysen about Dutchmen. There’s 
fools enoo — an’ roguo.s enoo — wi’out lookin’ i’ books for ein.” 

“0, well," said Maggie, rather foiled Vjy Luke’s unexpectedly 
decided views about Dutchmen, “ perhaps you would like Animated 
Nature better — that’s not Dutchmen, you Icnow, but elephants, and 
kangaroos, and the civet cat, and the sun-fish, and a bird sitting on 
its tail — I forget its name. There are countries full of those crea- 
tures, instead of horses and cows, you know. Shouldn’t you like to 
know about them, Luke?” 

“ Nay, Miss, I’n got to keep count o’ the flour an’ coni — I can’t 
do wi’ knowin’ so many things besides tny work. That’s what 
brings folk to the gallows— knowin’ everything but what_ they’n got 
to get their bread by. An’ they’re mostly lies, I think, what’s 
printed i’ the books: them printed sheets are, anyhow, as the men 
cry i’ the streets.” 

Why, you’re like my brother Tom, Luke,” said Maggie, wishing 
to turn the conversation agreeably; “Tom’s not fond of reading. 
I love Tom so dearly, Luke — better than anybody else in the world. 
'When he grows up, 1 shall. keep his house, and we shall always live 
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together. I can tell him everything he doe.snh; know. But I think 
Tom’s clevci’j for all he doesn’t like books: he makes beautiful whip- 
cord and rabbit-pens.” 

“Ah,” said Luke, "but he’ll be fine an’ vexed, as the rabbits arc 
all dead!” 

“Deiull” screamed Maggie, jumping up from her sliding seat on 
the corn. “0 dear, Luke! What! the lop-eared one, and the 
.spotted doe that Tom spent all his money to buyl” 

“ As dead as moles,” said Luke, fetching his comparison from the 
unmistakable corpses n/iiled to the stable-wall. 

“ 0 dear, Luke,” said Maggie in a piteous tone, while the big 
tears rolled down her cheek; "Tom told me to take care of ’em, 
and I forgot. What sluill I do?” 

“ Well, you see, Miss, they were in that far tool-house, an’ it was 
nobody’s business to see to ’em. I reckon Master Tom told Harry 
to feed ’em, but there’s no countin’ on Harry — /ic’s a offal creatur 
as iver come about the priniiscs, he is. He remembers nothing but 
his own inside — an’ 1 wish it ’ud gripe him.” 

“0, Luke, Tom told me to he sure and remember the rabbits 
every day; but how could I, when they did not come into my head, 
you know ? 0, he will be so angry with me, I know he will, and 

so sorry about his rabbits — and so am I sorry, 0, what sMll I do?” 

" Don’t you fret. Miss,” said Luke soothingly, “ they’re nash 
things, them lop-eared rabbits — they’d happen ha’ died, if they’d 
been fed. Things out o’ natur niver thrive: C4od A’raighty doesn’t 
like ’em, He made the rabbits’ ears to lie back, an’ it’s nothin’ but 
dontrairiuess to make ’em king down like a mastiff dog’s. Master 
Tom ’ull know better nor buy such things another time. Don’t you 
fret, Miss. Will you come along home wi’ me and see my wife? 
I’m a-goin’ this minute.” 

The invitation offered an agreeable distraction to Maggie’s grief, 
and her leans gradually subsiidecl as she trotted :dong by Luke’s side 
to his pleasant cottage, which stood with its apple and pear trees, 
and with the added dignity of a lean-to pig-sty, close by the brink 
of the Ripple. Mrs. Moggs, Luke’s wife, was a decidedly agreeable 
acquaintance. She exhibited her hospitality in bread and treacle, 
and possessed various work.s of art. Maggie actually forgot that 
she had any special cause of sadness this morning, as she stood on 
a chair to look at a remarkable series of pictures representing tlio 
Prodigal Sou in the costume of Sir Charles Grandison, except that, 
a.s might have been expected from his defective moral character, he 
had not, like that accomplished hero, the taste and strength of mind 
to dispense with a wig. But the indefinable weight the dead rabbits 
hud left on her mind caused her to foel more than usual pity for the 
career of this weak young man, particularly when .she looked at the 
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picture ■where he leaned against a tree with a flaccid appearance, 
his knee-breeches unbuttoned and his -vvig awrj', while the swine, 
apparently of some foreign breed, seemed to insult him bjr their 
good spirits over their feast of husks. 

“I’m very glad his father took him back again — aren’t you, 
Luke?” she said. “For he was very sorry, you know, and wouldn’t 
do wrong again.” 

“Ell, Miss,” said Luke, “he’d be no great shakos, I doubt, lets 
feyther do what he would for him.” 

That was a painful thought to Maggie, and she wished much that 
the subsequent history of the young man had not been left a blank. 


CHAPTEE V 


TOM COMES HOME 


Tom was to arrive early in the afternoon, and there was another 
fluttering heart besides Maggie’s when it was late enough for the 
sound of the gig-wheels to be expected; for if Mrs. Tmliver had 
a strong feeling, it was fondness for her boy. At last the sound 
came — that quick light bowling of the gig-wheels— and in spite of 
the wind, which was blowing the clouds about, and was not likely 
to respect Mrs. Tulliver’s curls and cap-strings, she came outside the 
door; and even held her hand on Maggie’s offending head, forgetting 
all the griefs of the morning. 

“There he is, my sweet lad! But, Lord ha’ mercy! he’s got 
never a collar on; it’s been lost on the road. I’ll be hound, and spoilt 
the set.” 

Mrs. Tulliver stood with her arms open; Maggie jumped first on 
one log and then on the other; while 'J’om descended from tho gig, 
and said, with masculine I’eticence as to the tender emotions; “Hallo! 
Yap — what! are you there?” 

Nevertheless he submitted to be kissed willingly enough, tliough 
Maggie hung on his neck in rather a strangling fashion, while his 
blue-gray eyes wandered toAvards tho croft and tljo lambs and the 
river, where ho promised himself that ho would begin to fish tho 
first thing to-morrow morning. Pie was one of those lads that 
grow cveryAvhore in England, and, at twelve or thirtoon yoai's of 
age, look as much alike as goslings:— a lad with light-brown hair, 
checks of cream and roses, full lips, indeterminate’ nose and eye- 
brows --a physiognomy in which it seems impossible to di, scorn any- 
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thing l)nt the generic character of boyhood; as different as iioasible 
from poorMfiggie’s phiz, which Nature seemed to have moulded 
and coloured with the most decided intention. But that .same 
Nature has the deep cunning which hides itself under the appear- 
ance of opr3nnes.s, so that simjde people thiidc they can see through 
her quite well, and all the while she is secretly preparing a refutation 
of their confident prophecies. Under these average boyish physiog- 
nomies that she seems to turn oil’ by the gross, she conceals some 
of her most rigid, inflexible purposes, some of her most unmodifiable 
characters; and the dark-eyed, demonstrative, rebellious girl may 
after all turn out to he a passive being compared with this pink-and- 
w’hite bit of masculinity witli the indeterminate features. 

“ Maggie,” said Torn confidentially, taking her into a corner, as 
soon as his mother was gone out to examine his box, and the warm 
parlour had taken off the chill he had felt from the long drive, 
“you don’t know what I’ve got in my pockets,” nodding his head 
up and down as a moans of rousing her sense of mystery. 

“ No,” said Maggie. “How stodgy they look, Tom 1 Is it marls 
(marbles) or cobnuts?” Maggie’s heart sank a little, because Tom 
always said it was " no good” playing with Im' at those games — she 
played so badly. 

“Marla! no; I’ve swopped all my marls with the little fellows, 
and cobnuts are no fun, you silly, only when the nuts are green. 
But see here!” He drew something half out of his right-hand 
pocket. 

“What is it?” said Maggie in a whisper, “I can see nothing 
hut a bit of yellow.” 

“Why it’s . . . a . . . new . . . guess, Maggie!” 

“ 0 , 1 emit guess, Tom,” said Maggie impatiently. 

“ Don’t be a spitfire, else I won’t tell you,” said Tom, thrusting 
Ills hand back into his pocket and looking determined. 

“ No, Tom,” said Maggie imploringly, laying hold of the arm that 
was held stiffly in the pocket. “Fm not cross, Tom; it was only 
because I can’t bear guessing, Tha^ be good to me.” 

Tom’s arm slowly rehixed, and he said: “ Well, then, it’s a new 
fish-line— two new 'uns-^ono for you, Maggie, all to yourself. I 
wouldn’t go halves in the toffee and gingerbread on purpose to save 
the money; and Gibson and Spoiincer fought with me because I 
wouldn’t. And here’s hooks; see here! . . . I say, wo go and 
fish to-morrow down by Bound Pool? And you .shall catch your 
own fish, Maggie, and put the wonns on and everything — won’t it 
ho fun?” 

I Maggie’s answer was to throw her arms round Tom’fs neck and 
hug him, and hold her cheek against his without speaking, while 
he slowly unwound some of the line, saying, after a pause: 
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“ Wasn’t I a good brother, now, to buy you a line all to yourself 2 
You know, I needn’t have bought it if I hadn’t liked.” 

“ Yes, very, very good . . . I do love you, Tom.” 

Tom had put the line back in his pocket, and was looking at the 
hooks one by one, before he spoke again. 

“And the fellows fought me, because I wouldn’t give in about 
the toffee.” 

“0 dear! I wi.sh they wouldn’t light at your school, Tom. 
Didn’t it hurt you'!” 

“ Hurt me ? no,” said Tom, putting up the hooks again, taking 
out a large pocket-knife and slowly opening the largest blade, which 
he looked at meditatively as he rubbed his finger along it. Then 
he added; 

“ I gave Spoiuicer a black eye, I know — that’s what he got by 
wanting to leather me; I wasn’t going to go halves because anybody 
leathered me.” 

“0 ho\v brave you are, Tom! I think you’re like Samson. 
If there came a lion roaring at me I think you’d fight him— w'ouldn’t 
you, Tom?” 

“ How can a lion come roaring at you, you silly thing? There’s 
no lions, only in the .shows.” 

“No; but if we were in the lion countries — I mean, in Africaj 
where it’s very hot — the lions eat people there. I can show it you 
in the book where I read it.” 

“ Well, I should get a gun and shoot him.” 

“ But if you hadn’t got a gun-^we might have gone out, you 
know, not thinking — just as we go fishing; and then a great lion 
might run towards us roaring, and we couldn’t get away from him. 
What should you do, Tom?” 

Tom paused, and at last turned away contemptuously, saying: 
“But tlie lion isn’t aoming. What’s the use of talking?” 

“ But I like to fancy how it would he," said Maggie, following 
him. “Just think what you would do, Tom.” 

“0 don’t bother, Maggie! you’re such a silly — 1 shall go and 
see my rabbits.” 

Maggie’s heart began to flutter with fear. She dared not tell the 
sad truth at once, hut she walked after Tom in trembling silence 
as he went out, thinking how she could tell him the news so as to 
soften at once his sorrow and his anger ; for Maggie dreaded Tom’s 
anger of all thing.s — it was quite a different anger from her own. 

“Tom,” she said timidly, w'hen they wore outrof -doors, “how 
much money did you give for your rabbits?" 

“ 'I’wo half-crowns and a sixpence,” said Tom promjhly. 

“1 tbiidc I’ve got a great deal more than that in iny steel purse 
upstairs. I’ll ask mother to give it you.” ; 
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“Wbal; fori” said Tom. “I don’t want your money, you siily 
thing. I’ve got a great deal more money than yon, because I’m 
a Ijoy. I always have Imlf-sovereigas and sovereigns for my 
Ohvi.s'tmas-boxes, because I shall bo a man, and you only have fire- 
shilling pieces, because you’re only a girl.” 

" Well, hut, Tom— if mother would let me give you two half- 
crowns and a sixpence out of my purse to put into your pocket and 
spend, you know; and buy some more rabbits with it.” 

“ More rabbits? I don’t want any more.” 

“ 0, but, Tom, they’re all dead." 

Tonr stopped immediately in his walk and turned round towards 
Maggie. “You forgot to feed ’em, then, and Harry forgot?” ho 
said, his colour heightening for a moment, but soon subsiding. “ I’ll 
pitch into Harry — I’ll have him turned away. And I don’t love 
you, Maggie. You sha’n’t go fishing wth me to-morrow. I told 
you to go and see the rabbits every day.” He wallced on again. 

" Yes, but I forgot — and I couldn’t help it, indeed, Tom. I’m so 
very sorry,” said Maggie, while the tears rushed fast. 

“You’re a naughty girl,” said Tom severely, “and I’m sorry I 
bought you the fish-lino. I don’t love you.” 

“ 0, Tom, it’s very cruel,’’ sobbed Maggie. “ J’d forgive you if 
you forgot anything — I wouldn’t mind wLat you did — I’d forgive 
you and love you.’’ 

“ Yes, you’re a silly — but I never do forget things-—/ don’t.” 

“ 0, please forgive me, Tom; my heart will break,” said Maggie, 
shaking with sobs, clinging to Tom’s arm, and laying her wet cheek 
on his shoulder. 

Tom shook her off and stopped again, saying in a peremptory 
tone; “Nov/, Maggie, you just listen. Aren’t I a good brother to 
you?” 

“ Ye-ye-es,” sobbed Maggie, her chin rising and falling coiivulsedly. 

“ Didn’t I think about your fish-line all this quarter, and mean 
to buy it, and saved my money o’ purpose, and wouldn’t go halves 
in the toffee, and Spoiuicer fought me because I wouldn’t?” 

"Ye-ye-es .. . and I . . . lo-lo-love you so, Tom.” 

“ But you’re a naughty girl. Last holidays you licked the pfdnt 
oft' my losiengG-box, and the holidays before that you lot the boat 
drag my fish-line down when I’d set you to watch it," and you pushed 
your head through my kite, all for nothing.” 

“ But I didn’t mean,” said. Maggie; “I couldn’t help it,” 

“ Yes, you could,” said Tom, " if you’d minded what you wore 
doing. And you're a naughty girl, and you sha’n’t go fishiiig with 
me to-morrow.” 

With tliis terrible conclusion, Tom ran away from Maggie toivards 
the mill, meaning to greet Luke there and complain to him of ilnrry. 


Maggie stood motionless, except from her sobs, for a minute or 
two; then she turned round a7id ran into the house and up to her 
attic, where she sat on the floor, and laid her head against the 
rvorm-eaten shelf with a crushing sense of misery. Tom was come 
home, and she had thought how happy she shojiJd be— and now he 
was cruel to her. What use was anything if Tom didn’t love her 1 
G, ho was very cruel ! Hadn’t she wanted to give him the money, 
and said how very sorry she was? She knew she was naughty to 
her mother, but she had never been naughty to Tom— had never 
meant to be naughty to him. 

“0, he is cruel!” Maggie sobbed aloud, finding a wretched 
pleasure in the hollow resonance that caune through the long empty 
•space of the attic. She never thought of beating or grinding her 
Fetish; she was too misei'able to be angry. 

Those bitter sorrows of childhood! when sorrow is all new and 
strange, when hope has not yet got wings to fly beyond the days 
and weeks, and the .space from summer to summer seems meaisureless. 

Maggie soon thought she had been hours in the attic, and it must 
be tea-time, and they were all having their tea, and not thinking 
of her. Well, then, she would stay up there and starve herself — 
hide herself behind the tub, and stay there all night; and then they 
would all ho frightened, and Tom would be sorry. Tims Maggie 
thought in the pride of her heart a.s she crept behind the tub; but 
presently she began to cry again at the idea that they didn’t mind 
her being there. If she went down again to Torn now — would' ho 
forgive her ? — perhaps her father would he there, and he would take 
her part. But, then, she wanted Toai to forgive her bccau,se he 
loved her, not because his father told him. No, .she would never 
go down if Tom didn’t come to fetch her. This resolution lasted 
in great intensity for five dark minutes behind the tub; but then 
the need of hoiiig loved, the strongest need in poor Maggie’s nature, 
began to wre.stle wnth her pride, and soon threw it. She crept from 
boliind her tub into the Uvilight of the long attic, but just then 
she heard a quick footstep on the stairs. 

Tom had been too much interested in his tidk with Luke, in going 
the round of the premises, walking in and out where he pleased, 
and whittling sticks without any jrarticular reason, except that he 
didn’t whittle sticks at school, to think of Maggie and the effect his 
anger had produced on her. He meant to pimi.sh her, and that 
busine.ss having been performed, ho occiipieel himself with other 
matters, like a practical person. But when he had been called in 
to tea, his father said; “ Why, where’s the little wench?” and Mrs. 
Tulliver, almost at the same moment, said: “ Where’s your little 
sister?” — both of them having supposed that Maggie and Tom hud 
been together all the afternoon, .. 
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“ I don’t know,” said Tom. He didn’t watit to “ tell” of Maggie, 
though he was angry with her j for Tom Tulliver was a lad of 
honour. 

“What! hasn’t .she been playing with you all this while?” said the 
father. “ She’d been thinking o’ nothing but your coming home.” 

“ h haven’t seen her thi.s two hours,” says Tom, commencing on 
the plum-cake. 

“ Goodness heart! she’s got drownded,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Tulliver, 
rising from her seat and running to the window. “How could you 
let her do so?” she added, as became a fearful woman, accusing she 
didn’t know whom of she didn’t know what. 

“Nay, nay, she’s none drownded,” said Mr. Tulliver. “ You’ve 
been naughty to her, I doubt, Tom?” 

“ I’m sure I haven’t, father,” said Tom indignantly. “ I think 
she’s in the house.” 

“Perhaps up in that attic,” said Mrs. Tulliver, “a-singing and 
talking to herself, and forgetting all about meal-times.” 

“You go and fetch her down, Tom,” said Mr. Tulliver rather 
sharply, his perspicacity or his fatherly fondness for Maggie making 
him suspect that the lad had been hard upon “the little ’un”, else 
she would never have left his side. “ And be good to her, do you 
hear? Else I’ll let you know bettor.” 

Tom never disobeyed his father, for Mr. Tulliver was a peremptory 
man, and, as he said, would never let anybody get hold of his whip- 
hand; but he went out rather sullenly, carrying his piece of plum- 
cake, and not intending to reprieve M.aggie’s punishment, which was 
no more than she deserved. Tom was only thirteen, and had no 
decided views in grammar and arithmetic, regarding them for the 
most part as open questions, but he was particularly clear and 
positive on one point — namely, that he would punish everybody 
■who deserved it; why, ho wouldn’t have minded being punished 
himself if he deserved it; but, then, he never did deserve it. 

It was Tom’s step, then, that Maggie heard on the stairs when her 
need of love had triumphed over her pride, and she was going down 
with her swollen eyes and dishovellod hair to beg for pity. At 
least her father would stroke her head and say: “Never mind, my 
wench.” It is a wonderful subduer this need of love — this hunger 
of the heart— as peremptory as that other hunger by which Nature 
forces us to submit to the yoke and change the face of the world. 

Hut she knew Tom’s step, and her heart began to beat violently 
with the sudden shock of hope. Ho had only stood still at the top 
of the stairs and said; “Maggie, you’re to come down.” But she 
rushed to him and clung round his neck, sobbing; “ 0, Tom, please 
forgive me— I can’t bear it — I will always be good — alwfi^rs remem- 
ber things— do love mo — please, dear Tom?” 



We learn to restrain ourselves as we get older. 'We keep apart 
when WG have quarrelled, express ourselves in well-bred phrases, 
and in this way preserve a dignified alienation, sliomiig much firm- 
ness on one side, and swallowing much grief on the other. We no 
longer approximate in our behaviour to the mere impulsiveness of 
the lower animals, but conduct ourselves in every respect like mem- 
bers of a highly civilized society. Maggie and Tom V'ere still very 
much like young animals, and so she could mb her cheek agiiinst 
his, and kiss hi.s ear in a random, sobbing way; and there were 
tender fibres in the lad that had been used to answer to Maggie’s 
fondling; so that he behaved with a weakness quite inconsistent 
with his resolution to punish her as much as she deserved: he 
actually began to kiss her in return, and say ; 

“Don’t cry, then, Magsie — here, eat a bit o’ cake.” 

Maggie’s sobs began to subside, and she put out her mouth for 
the cake and bit a piece; and then Tom bit a piece, just for com- 

C , and they ate together and rubbed each other’s cheeks and 
a and noses together, -while they ate, with a humiliating resem- 
blance to two friendly ponies. . 

“Come along, Magsie, and have tea,” said Tom at last, when there 
was no more cake except what was down-stairs. 

So ended the sorrows of this day, and the next morning Maggie 
was trotting with her o-wn fishing-rod in one hand and a handle of 
the basket in the other, stepping always, by a peculiar gift, in the 
muddiest places, and looking darkly radiant from under W beaver- 
bonnet because Tom was good to her. She had told Tom, however, 
that she should like him to put the worms on the hook for her, 
although she accepted his word when ho assured her that worms 
couldn’t feel (it was Tom’s private opinion that it didn’t much 
matter if they did). He knew all about worms, and fish, and those 
things; and what birds were mischievous, and how padlocks opened, 
and which way the handles of the gates were to bo lifted. Maggie 
thought this sort of knowledge was very wonderful — much more 
difficult than remembering what was in the books; and she was 
rather in awe of Tom’s .superiority, for he was the onlj' person who 
called her knowledge “stuff”, and did not feel surprised at her 
cleverness. Tom, indeed, was of opinion that Maggie was a .silly 
little thing; all girls wore silly — they couldn’t throw a stone .so as 
to hit anything, couldn’t do anything vuth a pocket-knife, and. were 
frightened at frogs. Still he was very fond of his sister, .and meant 
alway.s to take care of hei’, make her his housekeeper, and punish lier 
when she did wrong. 

They were on their way to the Eound Pool-— tluit wonderful pool, 
which die Hoods had made a long while ago: no one knew how deep 
it was; and it was mysterious, too, that it should be almo.st a perfect 


only to be seen when you got close to the brink. The sight of the 
old favourite .spot always heightened Tom’s good-humour, and he 
spoke to Maggie in the most amicable whispers, as he opened the 
precious basket and prepared their tackle. He threw her line for 
her, and put the rod into her hand. Maggie thought it probable 
that tlie small fish would come to her hook, and the large ones 
to Tom’s. But .she h.ad forgotten all about the fish, and was looking 
dreamily at the glassy water, when Tom said, in a loud whisper: 
“Look, look, Maggie!’’ and came running to prevent her from 
snatching her line away. 

“ Maggie was frightened lest slie had been doing sometbing wrong, 
as u.sual, but presently Tom drew out her line and brought a large 
tench bouncing on the grass. 

Tom was excited. 

“0 Magsie! you little duck! Empty the basket.” 

Maggie was not conscious of unusual merit, but it was enough 
that Torn called her Mag.sie, and rvas pleased with her. Thera was 
nothing to mar lier delight in the whispers and the dreamy silences 
when she listened to the light dipping sounds of the rising fish, and 
the gentle rustling, as if the willows and tho reeds and the water 
had their happy whisperings also. Maggie thought it would make 
a very nice heaven to sit by the pool 'in that way, and never be 
scolded. She never know she had a bite till Tom told her, but she 
liked fishing very much. 

It was one of their hapjpy moi'iiings. They trotted along and sat 
dow together, with no thought that life would ever change much 
for them: they would only get bigger and not go to school, and it 
would always be like the holidays; they would always live together 
imd be fond of each other. And the mill with its booming — the 
great che.stnut-tree under which they played at houses — their own 
little river, the Hippie, where the banks scorned like home, and Tom 
was always seeing tho water-rats, while Maggie gathered tho jmrplo 
plumy tops of the reeds, which she forgot and dropped afterwards 
^ above all, tho great Floss, along which they wandered with a 
sense of travel, to see the rushing spring-tide, the awful Eagre, 
come up like a hungry monster, or to see the Great Ash which had 
once wailed and groaned like a man — these things Avould alway,s bo 
just the same to them. 'Tom thought people were at a disad- 
vantage Avho lived on any other spot of the globe; and Maggie, 
when she read about Christiana passing “ the riA'er over which tliore 
is no bridge”, alway.s sasv the Floss betsveen the green pastures by 
. the: Great Ash,. ■ 

IJfe did chiuige for Tom and Maggie; and yet they Avere not 
Avroiig in believing that the thoughts and loves of these first years 
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ivoiild always make jiarfc of their lives. We could never have loved 
the c.'ii fli so well if we had had no childhood in it — if it were not 
the oiu’ih where the same flowers come up again every spring that 
wo used to gather with our tiny fingers as we sat lisping to ourselves 
on the grass — the same hips and haws on the autumn hedgerows — 
the same redbreasts that we used to call “God’s birds’’, because 
they did no harm to the precious crops. What novelty is worth 
that sweet monotony where everything is knotvn, and lored because 
it is known? 

Tlie wood 1 walk in on this mild May day, with the young 
yollow-brown foliage of the oaks between ftie and the blue sky, the 
white star-flowers and the blue-eyed speedwell and the ground ivy 
at my feet — what grove of tropic palms, what strange fertia or 
.splendid broad-petalled blossoms, could ever thrill such deep and 
delicate fibres within mo as this home-scene? These familiar flowers, 
these well-remembered bird-notes, this sky with its fitful brightness, 
these furrowed and grassy fields, each with a sort of personality 
given to it by the capricious hetlgerows— such things as these are 
the mother-tongue of our imagination, the language that is laden 
with all the subtle inextricable associa,tions the fleeting hours of our 
childhood left behind them. Our delight in the sunshine on the 
dcep-blacled grass to-day might be no more than the faint perception 
of wearied souls, if it were not for the sunshine and the grass in the 
far-off' years, which still live in us, and transform our perception 
into love. 


CHAPTER Vi 

THE AUNTS AND UNCLES ARE COMING 

ii' wm.s Easter week, and Mrs. Tnlliver’s cheese-cakes were more ex- 
fjuisitely light than usual; “a puff o’ wind ’ud make ’em blow about 
like fcatbor.s,” Kezia the housemaid said — feeling proud to live 
under a mistress who could make such pastry; so that no season or 
ciroumstancea could have boon more propitious for a familj'- party, 
even if it had not been advisable to consult sister Glegg and sister 
Pullet about Tom’s going to school. 

“ I’d as lief not invito sister Deane this time,” said Mrs. Tulliver, 
“for she’s as jealous and having as can he, and’s allays tiying to 
make the worst o’ my poor children to their aunts and uncles.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Tulliver, “ask her to come. I never hardly 
get a hit o’ talk with Deane now : we haven’t had him thi-s .sis 
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nionthfi. What's it mattor what she says?— my children need bo 
lieliolding to iiobodjf.” 

“That’s what you allays say, Mr. Tulliver; but I’m sure there’s 
nobody 0’ your side, neither aunt nor uncle, to leave ’em so much a.s 
a five-pound note for a leggicy. And there’.s sister Glegg, and sister 
Pallet too, saving money unknown-— for they put by all tlieir own 
interest and butter-money too; their husbands buy ’em everything.” 
Mrs. Tulliver was a mild wmman, but even a sheep will face about 
a little when she has la, mbs. 

“Tchuh!” said Mr. Tulliver. “It takes a big loaf when there’s 
many to breakfast. What signifies your sisters’ bits 0’ money when 
they’ve got half a dozen nevvies and nieces to divide it among? 
And your sister Deane won’t get ’em to leave all to one, I reckon, 
and make the country cry shame on ’em when they are dead?” 

“I don’t know what she won’t get ’em to do,” said Mrs, Tulliver, 
“for my children are so awk’ard wi’ their aunts and uncles. 
Maggie’s ten times naughtier Avhen they come than she is other 
days, and Tom doesn’t like ’em, bless him — though it’s more nat’ral 
in a boy than a gell. Aird there’.s Lucy Deaire’s such a good child — 
you may set her on a stool, and there she’ll sit for an hour together, 
and never offer to get off. I can’t help loving the child as if she 
was my owm; and I’m sure she’s more like my child than sister 
Deane’s, for she'd allays a very poor colour for one of our family, 

. sister Dean had. 

“Well,, well, if you’re fond 0’ the child, ask her father and mother 
to bring her with ’em. And won’t you ask their aunt and undo 
Moss too? and some 0’ their children?” 

“0 dear, Mr. Tulliver, why, thei*e’d be eight people besides the 
children, and I must put two more leaves i’ the table, besides reach- 
ing down more 0’ the dinner-.sei'vice; and you know as well as I do, 
as my sisters and your sisters don’t suit well together.” 

“Well, well, do as you like, Bessy,” said Mr, Tulliver, taking up 
his hat and walking out to the mill. IW wives were more sub- 
missive than Mrs. Tulliver on all points unconnected with her family 
relations; but she had been a Miss Dodson, and the Dodsons were 
a very respectable family indeed — as inucli looked up to as any in 
their own parish, or the next to it. The Miss Dodsons had always 
been thought to hold up their heads very high, and no oiu?, was 
surprised the two eldest had married so well — not at an early age, 
for that Was not the practice of the Dodson family. There -vvero 
particular ways of doing everything in that family ; pai’ticular wniys 
of bleaching the linen, of making the cowslip wine, curing idie hams, 
and keeping the bottled gooseberries; so that no daughter of that 
house could be indifferent to the privilege of having been born a 
Dodson, rather than a Gibson or a Watson. ^ Funerals wore always 
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eonrluctecl with peculiar propriety in the Dodson family; tlie liat- 
biuids wore never of a blue shade, the gloves never split at the 
thumb, everybody was a mourner who ought to be, and there were 
always scarfs for the bearers. When one of the family was in 
trouble or sickness, all the re.st went to visit the niifortunaie mem- 
ber, usually at the same time, and did not shrink from uttering the 
most disagreeable truths that correct family feeling dictated : if the 
illno.ss or trouble was the sufferer’s own fault, it was not in the 
practice of the Dodson family to shrink from saying .so. In short, 
there was in this family a peculiar tradition as to what was the 
right thing in household managenient and social demeanour, and the 
ojily bitter circumstance attending this superiority was a painful 
inability to rapprovo the condiments or the conduct of families im- 
governed by Dodson tradition. A female Dodson, tvhen in “strange 
houses ”, always ate dry bread with her tea, and declined any sort 
of preserves, having no confidence in the butter, and thinking that 
the preserves had probably begun to ferment from want of due 
sugar and boiling. There were some Dodsons less like the family 
than others — that was admitted; but in so far as they were “kin", 
they were of necessity better than those who were “ no kin And 
it is remarkable that while no individual Dodson was satisfied with 
any other individual Dodson, each wa.s satisfied, not only with him 
or herself, but with the Dodsons collectively. The feeblest member 
of a family — the one who has the least character— is often the 
merest epitome of the family habits and traditions; and Mrs. 
Tulliver was a thorough Dodson, though a mild one, as small-heer, 
so long as it is anything, is only describable as very weak ale : and 
though she had groaned a little in her youth under the yoke of her 
elder sistens, and still shed occasional tears at their sisterly re- 
proaches, it was not in Mrs. Tulliver to be aa innovator on the 
family ideas. She was thankful to have been a Dodson, and to 
have one child who took after her own family, at least in his features 
and complexion, in liking salt and in eating beans, which a Tulliver 
never did. 

In other respects the true Dodson was partly latent in Tom, and 
he was as far from appreciating his “ kin ” on the mother’s side as 
Maggie herself; generally absconding for the day with a large 
supply of the most portable food, when he received timely warning 
that his aunts and uncles were coming; a moral symptom from 
which his aunt Glegg deduced the gloomiest views of his future. 
It was rather hard on Maggie that ’Tom always absconded without 
letting her into the secret, but the weaker sex are acknowledged to 
be serious imix’dimenta in cases of flight. 

On Wednesday, the day hofoi’e the aunts and uncles wra'c Cf.ining, 
there wore such various and suggestive scents, as of plum-calces in 

' ' ' tB223') . " ■ ■ . 0;. , 
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1:lie oven and jellies in the hot state, mingled with the avoma of 
gravy, that it was impossible to feci altogetlier gloomy; there was 
hope in the air. Tom and Maggie made several inroads into the 
kitchen, and, like other marauders, were induced to keep aloof for a 
time only by lacing allowed to carry away a sulllcient load of booty. 

“ Tom/’ ft'aid Maggie, as they sat on the bouglns of the elder-tree, 
eating their jam puffs, “shall you run away to-inorrowf’ 

“I4o,” said Tom slowly, when he had finished his pufl’ and wa.? 
eying the third, which was to be divided between them ---“No, 
I sha’n’t,” 

“Why, Tom? Because Lucy’s coming?” 

“ No,” said Tom, opening his pocket-knife and holding it over the 
puff, with his lujad on one side in a duhitative manner. (It was a 
difficult problem to divide that very irregular polygon into ttvo 
equtil parts.) “What do 1 care about Lucy? She's only a girl — 
sAb can’t play at bandy.” 

“Is it the tipsy-cake, then?” said Maggie, exerting her hypothetic 
powers, while she leaned forward towards Tom with her eyes fixed 
on the hovering knife, 

“No, you silly, that’ll be good the day after. It’s the pudden. 
I know what the pudden’, s to be^apricot roll-up — 0 my Imttansl” 

' With this interjection the knife descended on the puli', and it was 
in two, but the result was not satisfactory to Tom, for he still eyed 
the halves doubtfully. At last he said: 

Shut your eyes, Maggie.” 

“What for?" 

“ You never mind what for. Shut ’em, when I toll you.” 

: Maggie obeyed., 

“Now, which’ll you have, Maggie — right hand or left?” 

“ I’ll have that with the jam run out,” said Maggie, keeping her 
eyes shut to please Tom. 

“ Why, you don’t like that, you silly. You maj^ have it if it 
comes to you fair, but I sha’u’t give yon it without. Ilighl or left— 
you choose, now. Ha-a-a!” said Tom in a tone of exasperation, as 
Maggie peeped. “You keep your eyes shut, now, else you sha’n’t 
have any.” 

Maggie’s power of sacrifice did not extend so far; indeed, I fear 
she cared les.s that Tom should enjoy the utmost possible amount 
of puff, than that he should be pleased wnth her for giving him the 
best bit. So she shut her eyes rjuite close, till Tom told her to “ s.'iy 
which,” and then she said: “Left-hand.” 

“You’ve got it," .said Tom in rather a hitter tone. 

“What! the bit with the jam run out?” 

“No; here, take it,” said Tom firmly, handing decidedly the IjosI 
piece to Maggie. 
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“O, pleaKe, Ttmi, have it: I don’t mind — I likf, tlw other; jilgnse 
take this.” . 

“ No, I slia'n’t,” said Tom, almost crossly, beginning on Iii.s o-wii 
inferior piece. 

Aliiggio, thiuldiig it was no iVso to contend further, began too, iuul 
ate up her half puff with considerable relish as well as rapidity. 
But Torn had finished his first, and had to look on wliilo Maggie 
ate her last morsel or two, fooling in hira.self a capacity for more, 
hlaggio didn’t Icnow Tom was looking at her: she was .scc-sawing on 
the elder bough, lost to almost everything but a vague sense of jaiu 
and idiene.ss. 

“G, you greedy thing!” said Tom, when she had swallowed tlm 
last mor.scl. lie was conscious of Iniving acled ^•ery fairly, iUnl 
thouglit she ought to have considered this, and made up to him for 
it. He would have refused a bit of liovfj beforehand, but one is 
naturally at a diflerent point of view before and after ones own 
share of puff is swallowed. 

IMaggie turned quite pale. “0, Tom, why didn’t you ash mof’ 

“/ wasn’t going to ask you for a bit, yon greedy. You might have 
thought of it without, when you knew I gave you the best bit.” 

“ Blit I wanted you to have it — you know I did,” said Maggie in 
an injured tone. 

“ Yes, but I wasn’t going to do what wasn’t fair, like Spouncer. 
He always talces the best bit, if you don’t punch him for it; and if 
you choose the best with your oye.s .shut, he chatigos hi.s hands. But 
if I go halves, I’ll go ’em fair — only’- 1 wouldn’t be a greedy.” 

With this cutting innuendo, Tom jumped down from his bough, 
and threw a stone with a “hoigh!” as a friendly attention to Vap, 
who had also been looking on while tlie eatables vanished, with an 
agitation of his ears and fecling.s which could hardly have been 
without bitterness. Yet the excellent dog accepted Tom’s attention 
with as much ul.acrity as if he had been treated quite generously. 

But Maggie, gifted with that superior power of mis(?ry wliich 
di.stinguishe.s the liumnii being, and places him :it a proud distance 
from the most melancholy chimpanzee, sat still on her hough, and 
gave herself up to the keen sense of unmei’ited reproach. .She would 
have given the world not to have eaten all her puff, and to have 
.saved some of it for Tom. Not but that the puff was very nice, for 
Maggie's palate was not at all obtuse, but .she would have gone 
without it many times over, sooner than Tom should call her greedy 
and be cross with her. And he had .said im wouldn't have it — and 
.she .'ite it without thinking— how could she help it? The tears 
llowcd so i>lontifuUy that Maggie saw nothing around her for the 
tjoxt ton minutes; but by that time resentment began to give way 
tci the desire of reconciliation, and she jumped from her bough to 

..ill I?, 


look for Tom. He was no longer in the paddock beliind the riclc- 
yard— wliei'e was he likely to ho gone, and Yap with him 1 Maggie 
ran to the high bank against the gi-eat holly-tree, where she could 
see far away towards the Moss. There was Torn; but her heart 
sank again as she saw how far off he was on his way to the great 
river, and that he had another companion hesicl0.s Yap — naughty 
Bob .1 akin, whose official, if not natural function, of frightening the 
birds, w'as just now at a standstill. Maggie felt sui-e that Bob was 
wicked, without very distinctly knowing’ why, unless it was bocau.se 
Bob’s mother rvas a dreadfully large fat woman, who lived at a 
queer round house down the river; and once, when Maggie and 
Tom had wandered thither, there rushed out a brindled dog that 
wouldn’t stop barking; and when Bob’s mother came out after it, 
and screamed above the barking to tell them not to be frightened, 
Maggie thought .she was .scolding them fiercely, and her heart beat 
with terror. Maggie thought it very likely that the round house 
had snakes on the floor, and bats in the bedroom; for she had seen 
Bob take off his cap to show Tom a little snake that was inside 
it, and another time he had a handful of young bats: altogether, lie 
was ail irregular character, perhaps even sligliHy diabolical, judging 
from his intimacy -ndth snakes and bats; and to crown all, when 
Tom had Boh for a companion, he didn’t mind about Maggie, and 
would never let her go with him. 

: It must be owned that Tom was fond of Bob’s company. How 
could it he otherwise? Bob knew, directly he saw a bird’s egg, 
whether it was a swallow's, or a tomtit’s, or a yellowhammer’s; ho 
found out all the wasps’ nosts, and could set all sorts of traps; he 
could climb the trees like a squirrel, and had quite a magical power 
of dotecliiig hedgehogs and stoats; and ho had courage to do things 
that were rather naughty, such as making gaps in the hedgerows, 
throwing stones after the sheep, and killing a cat that was wander- 
ing inrogmlo. Such qualities in an inferior, who could always he 
treated with authority in spite of his superior kiiowinguess, had 
necessarily a fatal fascination for Tom; and every holiday-time 
Maggie was sure to have days of grief because he had gone off with 
Boh. 

Well! there was no hope for it: ho was gone now, and Map;giG 
could think of lio comfort but to sit down by the holly, or wander 
Ity the hedgerow, and fancy it was all different, refashioning her 
little world into just what she should like it to be. 

Maggie’s was a troublous life, and this was the form in which she 
.took her bpiuui. 

Meanwhile Tom, forgetting all about Maggie and the sting of 
reproach wliicli he had left in her heart, was hurrying along with 
Boh, whom he had met accidentally, to the sceno of a great rat-catch- 
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ing ill a neiglibouriisg barn. Bob knew all about tbi^5 particular 
atfair, aiid spoke of the sport an enthusiasm which no one who 
is not either divested of all majily feeling, or pitiably ignorant of 
rat-catching, can fail to imagine. For a per-soii suspected of preter- 
natural wickedness. Bob was really not so very 'idllainou.s-loohiiig ; 
there was even something agreeable in his snub-nosed face, with its 
clo.se-ciU'led border of red hair. But then his trouser.s were ahvay.s 
rolled up at the knee, for the couvenience of wading on the slightest 
notice; and his vii'tue, supposing it to exist, was undeniably '‘virtue 
in rags ”, wliich, on the authority even of bilious philosopher.^, who 
think all well-dressed merit overpaid, is notoriously likely to remain 
unrecognised (perhaps because it is seen so soklora). 

“I know the chap as owns the ferrets," said Bob in a hoiir.'^e 
treble voice, as he shuffled along, keeping his blue eyes fixed on tlm 
river, like an amphibious animal who foresa'w occa.sion for darting 
in. “He lives up the Kcmiel Yard at Sut Ogg’s — he does. He’s 
the biggest I’ot-cateher anywhere— -he is. I’d sooner bo a rot-catcher 
nor anything — .1 would. The mole.s is nothing to the rote. But 
Loys ! you mun ha’ ferrets. Dogs is no good. Why, there’s that 
dog, now!” Bob contisiued, pointing with an air of disgust towards 
Yap, “he’s no more good wi’ a rot nor notliiu’. I see it m 3 '.self — I 
did — at the rot-catehin’ i’ your feyther's barn.” 

Yap, feeling the withering influence of this scorn, tucked his tail 
in and shrank close to Tom’s leg, who felt a little hurt for him, but 
had not the superhuman courage to seem behindhand with Boh in 
contempt for a dog who made so poor a figure. 

“No, no,” ho said, “Yap’s no good at sport. I’ll have regular 
good dogs for rats and everything, when I’ve done school.” 

“Hev ferrets, Measter Tom,” said Bob eagerlj^ — “them white 
ferrets wi’ pink eyes; Lors, you might catch j’our own rots, an’ you 
might put a rot in a cage wi’ a ferret, an’ sec ’em fight — you might. 
That's what I’d do, I know, an’ it ’ud be better f>ni a’most nor seein’ 
two chaps light— if it wasn’t them chaps as sell cakes an’ oranges at 
the Fair, as the things flew out o’ their ba.skets, au’ some o’ the 
cakes was smashed. . . . But they tasted just as good," added Bob, 
by way of note or addendum, after a moment’s pau.se. 

“But, I say. Bob,” said Tom, in a tone of deliberation, “ferrets 
are nasty biting things — they’ll bite a fellow without being set an.” 

“Lors! why that’s the beauty on ’em. If a chap lays hold o’ your 
ferret, he won't be long before he hollows out a good un — he won’t.” 

At this moment a striking incident made the boys pause suddenly 
in their walk. It was the plunging of some small body in the water 
from among the neighbouring Mrushes — if it was not a water-rat, 
Bnb intimated tlmb he was I'oady to undergo the most unpleasaub 
conseciuunces. 
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“ Hainh! Yiip— lioii'h ! thoro he is/’ said Tom, clapping his hands, 
as the little black snorib made its aiTOWy course to the opposite bank. 
•' .Seize him, hid, .seize hini!" 

Vaj) agitated lii.s Oiirs and wrinkled his brows, but declined to 
jilinifie, irpng whollier barking would not answer the imrpose just, 
ys well. 

“Ugh! you coward!” said Tom, and kicked him over, feeling 
linmiliiited" Jis a .sportsman to posse.ss so poor-.spirited .an animal. 
Boh alKtiiincd from remark and passed on, choosing, however, to 
v.'iilk in the shalknv edge of the overflowing river by tvay of ebango. 

“He’.s none so full now, the Floss isn’t,” siiid Bob, as he kicked 
the n-yfor up before him, with an agreettble .sen.se of being insolent 
to it. “Why. la.st ’ear, the meadows was all one .sheet o’ trater 
they was.” 

“ Ay, but,” .said Tom, whose mind was prone to see an opposition 
betwoeu statements tliat were really <iiiite accordant, “ but there 
was a big flood once, when the Found Pool was made. I know 
there was", 'cause father says so. And the sheep and co^v■s were all 
drowned, and the boats vent all over the fiokls ever such a way.” 

“I don’t care about a Hood cornin’,” said Bob; “ I don’t mind the 
water, no more nor the land. I’d sw'im — T would, 

“Ah, but if you got nothing to eat for ever so long?” said Toip, 
his imagination becoming ipiito active under the stimulus of that 
dread. “When I’m a man, I .shall make a boat with a wooden 
house on the top of it, like Noah’s ark, and keep plenty to eat ip it 
— ^I'abbits and things — all ready. And then if the flood came, you 
laiow, Bob, I shoulfin’t mind . . . And I’d take you in, if I .saw you 
swimming,” he added, in the tone of a benevolent patron. 

“ I aren’t frighted,” said Bob, to whom hunger did not appear so 
appalling. “ But I'd get in an’ knock the rabbits on th’ head w'hen 
you wanted to eat ’em.” 

"Ah, and I should have halfpence, and we’d play at heads-and- 
taiks!” .said Tom, not contemplating the possibility that this recrea- 
tion might have fewer charms for his mature age. “I’d divide fair 
to begin with, and then we’d see who’d win.”' 

“ I’n got a halfpenny o’ my own,” said Bob proudly, coming out 
of the water and tossing Ms halfpenny in the air. "Yeads or 
tails?” 

“ Tails,” said Tom, instantly fired with the desire to v/in. 

“It’s yeads,’lsaid Bob hastily, snatching up the halfpenny as it 
fell." ^ ■ 

“It wasn't,” said Tom loudly and peremptorily. "You give me 
the halfpenny— I’ve won it fair,” 

“ I siha'ii’t/’ said Bob, holding it tight in his pocket. 

“I’hcn I’ll make you— see if I don’t,” said 'fom. 
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“ V'oii (•.avi't make lue do nothing, you cairt,” said Boh, 

»Yb. 9. 1 can.” , ' 

“ No, yon can’t.” 

“I'm master.” 

“ I don’t care for you.” 

“But ril make 3 '-ou care, you cheat,” said Tom, collaring Boh and 
shaking him. 

“ You get out iri’ jmu,” said Boh, giving Tom a kick. 

Tom’s blood was thoroughly up: ho wont at Bob with a lunge 
arul threw lurn down, but Bob .seized hold arid kept it like iv cat, 
and pulled Tom down after him. They struggled liercely on tire 
ground for a moment or two, till Tom, pinning Bob down by the 
shoulders, thought he had the mastery. 

“ Fo/i .say you’ll give mo the halfpenny now,” ho said rr-ith ditli- 
cultj’, v'hile lie oxorted liimself to keep the coinmaiid of Bob’.s arms. 

But at this moment, Yap, who had boon running on before, 
returned barking to the scono of action, and .saw a fin'ourable 
opportunity for biting Bob’s bare log not onty with impruiity but 
with honour. The pain from Yap’s teeth, instead of .surprising Bob 
into a rela.'cation of hi.s hold, g.ave it a fiercer tenacity, an<l, with a 
new exertion of his force, ho pushed Tom backward and got upper- 
most. But now Yap, who could get no sulUcienfc purchase before, 
set his teeth in a new place, so that Bob, liaras.sed in this way, lot 
go his hold of Tom, and, almost throttling Yap, flung him into the 
river. By this time Tom was up again, and before Bob had quite 
recovered his balance after the act of .swinging Y'ap, Torn fell upon 
him, threw him down, aud got hi.s knee.s firmly on Bob’s chest. 

“ You give me the halfpenny now,” said Tom. 

“ Take it,” said Bob .sulkily. 

“No, I sha’n’t take it; you give it me.” 

. Bob took the halfpenny out of his pocket, and threw it away 
from him on tlie ground. 

Tom loosed his hold, and left Bob to rise. 

“There the halfpenny lies,” he said. “I don’t want your half- 
penny ; i wouldn’t have kept it. But jmu ivanted to cheat ; I. hate a 
cheat. I sha’n’t go along rvitli you any more,” he added, turning 
round: homeward, not without casting a regret (.owavds the rat- 
catching and other pleasure.s Avhich he must relinquish along with 
Bob’s society. 

“ Y’ou may let it a.lon6 then,” Bob called out after him. “I shall 
cheat if I like; therels no fun i’ playing else; aud I know where 
there’.? a goldfinch’s nest, but I’ll take care yiw don’t , . . An’ you’re 
a nasty fightin’ turkey-cock, you are . . 

Tom walked on without looldng round, and Yap followed his 
example, the cold bath having moderated his passions. 
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" (!o ftloitg wi’ yon, then, wv youi' diwvjifled dog; 1 wouldn’t own 
such a dog — / wouldn’t/' said I3ob, getting louder, in a last etiort 
to snsttun his defiance. But Tom was not to be jirovoked into 
turning round, and Bob’.s voice began to falter a little a.s he srud; 

“An’ I’n gi’en you everything, an’ .showed you overytliing, an’ 
iiiver wanted nothin’ from you . . . An’ there’.s your liorii-handed 
knife, then, a.s you gi’eii me ” . . . Here Bob flung the knife as far 
as he could after Tom’s retreating footatep.s. But it produced no 
effect. c>;iiept the sense in Bob’s mind that there was a terrible void 
in hi.s lot, now that knife was gone. 

lie stood .still till Tom had passed through the gate and dis- 
appBiued behind the hedge. The knife would do no good on the 
ground there— it wmildn’t vox Tom, and pride or resentment was a 
feeble passion in Bob’s mind compared with the love of a pocket- 
knife. His very fingors sent entreating thrills that he would go 
and clutch that familiar rough huck’.s-horn handle, which they had 
so often gi'a.sped for mere aftection as it lay idle in his pocket. And 
there wore two blades, and they had just been sharpened! AThat i.s 
life without a pocket-knife to him who has once ta.stod a higher 
existence? No; to throw the. handle after the hatchet is a compre- 
herisible act of desperation, but to throw one’s pocket-knife after an 
implacable friend is clearly in every .sense a hyperbole, or throwing 
beyond the mark. So Bob shuffled hack to the spot where the 
beloved knife lay in the dirt, and felt quite a new pleasure in 
clutching it again after the temporary separation, in opening one 
blade after the other, and feeling their edge with his well-hardened 
thumb. Poor Bob ! he was not sensitive on the point of honour — 
not a chi-valroiis character. 'That fine moral aroma w'ould not have 
bean thought much of by the public opinion of Kennel Yard, which 
was the very focus or heart of Bob’s world, even if it could have 
made itself perceptible there; yet, for all that, he was not utterly a 
sneak and a thief, as our friend Tom had hastily decided. 

But Tom, you perceive, was rather a Itha, daman thine personage, 
having more than the usual share of boy’s justice in him — the 
justice that desires to hurt culprits as much as they deserve to be 
hurt, and is troubled with no doubts concerning thb exact amount 
of their deserts. Maggie saw a. cloud on his brow when he came 
home, which checked her joy at his coming so much sooner than 
she had expected, and she dared hardly speak to him as he stood 
silently throwing the small gravel-stones into the mill-dam. It is 
not/ pleasant to give up a rat-catching when yon have set your mind 
on it. But if Tom had told his strongest feeling at that moment, 
he would have said ; “I’d do just the same again.” That was his’ 
usual mode of viewing his past actions ; whereas Maggie was alwaycs 
w'ifibmg she had done .something ditfereut. 
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ENTER THE AUNT'S AND UNCIJSS 


This Dodsons wore certainly a handsome family, and Mrs. Glegg 
was nob the least handsome of the sisters. As she sat in Mrs, 
Tulliver’s arm-chair, no impartial observer could have denied that 
for a woman of fifty she had a very comely face and figure, though 
Tom and Maggie considered their atmt Giegg as the type of uglh 
ness. It is true she de.spised the advantages of costume, for though, 
as she often observed, no woman bad better clothes, it was not her 
way to wear her now thing.s out before her old one.s. Other women, 
if they liked, might have their best thread-lace in every wash, hut 
when Mrs. Glegg died, it would be found that she had bettor lace 
laid by in the right-li.and drawer of her wardrobe, in the Spotted 
Chamber, than ever Mrs. Wooll of St. Ogg’s bad bought in her life, 
although Mr-s. Wooll wore her lace before it wa.s paid for. So of 
her curled fronts: Mrs. Glegg had doubtless the glossiest and 
crispest brown curls in her drawers, as well as curls in various 
degrees of fuzzy laxness; but to look out oji the week-day world 
from under a crisp and glossy front would be to introduce a most 
dream-like and unpleasant confusion between the sacred and the 
secular. Occasionally, indeed, Mrs. Glegg wore one of her third- 
best fronts on a week-day visit, but not at ber sister’s house; 
especially not at Mrs. Tnlliver’s, who, since her marriage, had hurt 
her sister’s feelings greatly by wearing her oavii hair, though, as 
Mrs. Glegg observed to Mrs. Deane, a mother of a family, like 
Bessy, with a husband always going to law, might have been 
e.xpected to know better. But Bessy was alway.s weak! 

So if Mrs. Glegg’s front to-day wiis more fuzzy and lax than 
usual, she had a design under it: she intended the most pointed and 
cutting allusion to Mrs. Tulliver’s bunches of blond curls, separated 
from each other by a due wave of smoothne.ss on each side of the 
parting. Mrs. Tulliver had shed tears several times at sister Glegg’s 
uiikindnoss on the subject of these unmatronly curls, but the con- 
sciousness of looking the handsomer for them naturally administered 
support. Mrs. Glegg chose to wear her bonnet in the house to-day 
—untied and tilted slightly, of course,— a frequent practice of hers 
when she was on a visit, and happened to be in a severe humour: 
she didn’t know what draughts there might be in strange houses. 
Bor the .same reason she wore a small sable tippet, which reached 
just to her slioulders, and was very far from meeting acro.ss her 
well-formed chest, while her long neck was protected by a ckmiiti- 
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df-frise of niisc(3lliiiieou3 frilling. One would need to be learned, in 
the fashions of those times to know how far in the rear of them 
Mr.s. f.degg’.? .slaf e-coloured silk gown must have been: but from 
certain constellation.^ of small yellow spots upon it, and a moiddy 
odour about it .suggestive of a damp clothes-che.st, it was probable 
tlmt it belonged to n stratum of garments just old enough to have 
come recently into wear. 

.Mr.s. Glegg held her large gold watch in her hand, with the miin 3 ’'- 
douldod chain round her fingers, and ob.served to Mr.s. Tulliver, who 
had just returned from a visit to the Icitchen, that whatever it might 
be by other people’s clocks and watches, it was gone half-past twelve 
by hers. 

“ I don’t kiiov,’ what ails sister Pullet,” she continued. “ It used 
to he the way in our family for one to Ijc as early as another — Pm 
sure it was so in iny poor father’s time — and not for one sister to 
sit half an hour before the others came. But if the ways o’ the 
family are altered, it sha’n’t bo »ny — Ml never be the one to 

come into a house when all the rest are going away. I wonder at 
sister Deane— she u.sed to be more lilto me. But if you’ll take my 
advice, Bess.y, you’ll put the dinner forrard a bit, sooner than put it 
back, because folks are late as ought to ha’ known hotter. 

“0 dear, there’s no fear hut what they’ll be all here in time, 
sister,” said Mrs. Tulliver, in her mild-peevish tone. “ The dinner 
won’t be ready till half-past one. But if it’s long for you to wait, 
let me fetoli you a cheese-cake and a glass o’ wine,” 

“Well, Bessy!” said Mrs. Glegg, with a bitter smile, and a 
scarcely perceptible toss of her head, “ I should ha’ thought you’d 
know' your own sister better. I never did eat between meals, and 
I’m not going to begin. Not but what I hate that nonsense of 
having your dinner at half-past one, when jmu might have it at one. 
You was never brought up in that way, Bessy.” 

“Why, Jane, what can I do? Mr. TuUiver doesn’t like his dinner 
before two o’clock, but I put it half an hour earlier ).ieciiuse o’ you.” 

“Yes, yes, I know how it is wi’ husbands — they’re for putting 
everything oft‘— they’ll put the dinner off till after tea, if they’ve got 
wives as arc weak enough to give in to such work ; but it’.s a pity 
for you, Bes.sy, as you haven’t got more strength o’ mind. It’ll be 
well if your children don’t suffer for it. And I hope jmu’vo not 
gone and gat a great dinner for us — going to expense, for your 
.si.sters as ’ud sooner eat a crust o’ diy breacl noj- helj) to ruin you 
with extravagance, I w'oiider you don’t take pattern by your 
sister Deane — she’s far more sensible. And here jmu’ve got two 
children (o provide for, and your husband’s spent your fortin i’ 
going to law, and’s like to spend his own too. A boiled joint, as 
you could make broth of for the kitchen,” Mrs. Glegg added, in a 
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tone of omplwtic protest, “Mid a plain pudding, with a spoonful o’ 
sugar and no (spice, ’iid be far more becoming.” 

i'll sister Olegg in this humour, there was a cheerful pro-spect 
for the da.y. Mrs. TiilUver never went the length of Quarrelling 
with her, any more than a tvater-fowl tliab puts oiit its leg in a 
deprecating manner can be said to c|uai'rel v/ith a boy who throws 
stones. But this point of the dinner was a tender one, and not at 
all novxQ so that Mj's. Tnlllver could make the .same answer she had 
often made before. 

“Mr. Tulliver says he alwa,ys idll have a good dinner tor bis 
frioiuls while lie can pay for it,’ .she said, “and liu's a right to do as 
he likes in his own house, sister.” 

“■\Vell, B(.'s.sy, T can’t leave your children enough, out o’ 1113' 
savings, to keep ’em from ruin. Ami yon mustn’t look to having 
liny o’ ilr. Glegg’s money, for it’s well if I don’t go first — ho comes 
of a long-lived family; and if he was to die and leave me well 
for my life, he’d tie. all the money up to go hack to his own 
Mu.” 

The sound of wheels while Mrs. Glegg svas .sjieaking was an inter- 
ruption highly welcome to Mrs. Tulliver, who hasteneil out to receive 
sister Pullet — it mmst be si.ster Pullet, because the sound was that 
of a four-wheel. 

Mrs. C 41 egg tossed her head and looked rather sour about the 
mouth at the thought of the “four-wheel”. She had a strong 
opinioit on that subject. 

Sister Pullet wa.s in te,ar.s when the one-hoi-se chaise .stopped before 
Mrs. Tulliver’s door, and it rvas apparently requisite that she should 
shed a few more before getting out, for though her hmsband and 
Mrs. '.rulliver stood ready to support her, she sat still and shook her 
head sadl3', as she looked through her teans at the vague distance. 

“Why, whativer is the matter, sisteii" said Mra. Tulliver. She 
was not an imaginative woman, but it occurred to her that the large 
toilet-glass in sister PHllet’.s best bedroom was possibly broken for 
the second time. 

There was no reply but a further shake of the head, as Mrs. 
Pullet slowly rose and got down from the chaise, not without casting 
a glance at Mr. Pullet to sec that he w'lis guarding her handsome 
silk dress from injury. Mr. Pullet \va.s a small man witlra high 
nose, small twinkling eyes, and thin lips, in a fresh-looking suit of 
black, and a w’bite cravat that seemed to have been tied veiy tight 
OH some higher principle than that of mere personal ease. He bore 
about the same relation to his tall, good-looking wife, with her balloon 
sleeies, abundant mantle, and largo be-foathered and be-ri>>bo7ied 
bonnet, as a .small lisliing-smack bears to a brig with all its .sails 
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It is a pathetic siglib and a striking example of the complexity 
introduced itito the einotioiis by a high state of civilization — the 
siglit of a fashionably-dressed female in grief. From the sorrow of 
a Hottentot to that of a woman in large buckram sleeves, with 
several bracelets on each arm, an architectural bonnet, and delicate 
ribboii-.string.s — what a long scries of gradations ! In the enlightened 
child of civilizatioTi the abandonment characteristic of grief is 
checked and varied iji the subtlest mariner, so as to present an 
intereatiiig problem to the analy tic mind. If, with a crushed heart 
and eyes half-blinded by the mist of tears, she were to walk with a 
too devious step tlirough a door-place, she might crush her buckram 
•sleeves too, and the deep consciousness of this pos.sibility produces 
a composition of forces hy which she takes a line that just clears 
the door-post. Perceiving that the tears are hurrying fast, she un- 
pin.s her strings and throws them languidly back^varcl — a touching 

S esture, indicative, even in the deepest gloom, of the hope in future 
ry moments when cap-strings will once more have a charm. As 
the tears sub.side a little, and with her head leaning backward at 
the angle that will not injure her bonnet, she endures that terrible 
moment when grief, which has made all things else a weariness, has 
itself become weary; she looks down pensively at her bracelets, and 
adjusts their clasps with that pretty studied fortuity which would be 
gratifying to her mind if it were once more in a calm and healthy 
state. 

Mrs. Pullet brushed each door-post wdth great nicety, about the 
latitude of her shoulders (at that period a Avoman was ti’uly ridicu- 
lous to an instructed eye if she did not measure a yard and a half 
across the shoulders), and having done that, sent the muscles of her 
face in quest of fresh tears as she advanced into the parlour where 
Mrs. Qlegg was seated. 

“Well, sister, you’re late; what’s the matter?” said Mrs. Glegg 
rather sharply, as they shook hands. 

Mrs. Pullet sat down — lifting up her mantle carefully behind, 
before she answered: 

“ She’s gone,” unconsciously using an impressive figure of rhetoric. 
“ It isn’t the glass this time, then,” thought Mrs. Tulliver. 

“Died the day before yesterday,” continued Mr.s. Pullet; “an’ her 
legs was as thick as my body,” she added, with deep sadness, after a 
pause, “They’d tapj)ed her no end o’ times, and the water-— they 
say you might ha’ swum in it, if you’d liked.” 

Well, Sophy, it’s a mercy she’s gone, then, whoiver .she may he,” 
said Mrs. Glogg with the promptitude and emphasis of a mind 
naturally clear and decided; “but I can’t think who you’re talking 
of, for, my part.” 

“ Ihit 1 know,” said Mrs. Pullet, sighing and shaking her head; 
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“ jHui there isn't another such a rlropsj? in the parish. J kuo\v' as 
it's old Mrs. Sutton o’ the Tweiitylands.” 

“ Well, she’s no kin 0’ yours, nor much acquaintance as I.Ve ever 
hcared of,” said Mrs. Glegg, who always cried just as much as was 
proper wdien anything happened to her own “kin”, hut not on 
other occasions. 

“ 8he's .so much acquaintance as I’ve seen her legs when they Avas 
like bladders. . . , And an old lady as had doubled her money over 
and over again, and kept it all in her own management to the la.st, 
and had her pocket Avith her keys in under her pillow con.stant. 
There isn’t many old p(iri.sh’ners like her, I doubt.” 

“ And they .say .she’d took as much physic as 'ud fill a AA'.agon,” 
ob-'orved Ml’. Pnilot. 

“Ah!’’ .sighed Mrs. Pullet, “she’d another compluiut ever so many 
years before she had the dropsy, and the doctors couldn’t make out 
Avhat it Avas. And aho .said to me, when I Ai^ent to see her last 
Christmas, she said; ‘Mrs. Pullet, if iver you haA'e the dropsj^ you’ll 
think 0’ me,’ She did say so,” added Mrs, Pullet, beginning to cry 
bitterly again ; “ those Avere her very AA’ords. And she’s to be buried 
0’ SatiArdaj', and Pullet’s bid to the funeral.” 

“Sophj'',’’ -said Mrs. Glegg, unable any longer to contain her spirit 
of rational remonstrance — “Sophy, I Avonder at you, fretting and 
injuring yoAir health about people as don’t belong to yoiA. Your 
poor father never did so, nor your aunt Frances neither, nor any 0’ 
the family as I ever beared of. You couldn’t fret no more than 
this, if we’d beared as our cousin Abbott had died SAiddeu without 
making his Avill.” 

Mrs. Pullet AA'as silent, haA'ing to finish her crying, and rather 
flattered than indignant at being upbraided for crying too much. 
It Avas not everybody AA'ho could aflbrd to cry so much about their 
neighbours aa'Iao had left them nothing; but Mrs. Pullet had married 
a gentleman farmer, and had lei-siire and money to carry her crying 
and everything else to the highest pitch of respectability. 

“iMrs. Sutton didn’t die without making her sA'ill, though,” said 
Ma'. Pullet, Avith a coiAfused sense that he Avas .siying .something to 
sanction his vvdfe’s teai’s; “ours is a rich parish, but they say there’s 
nobody elso to leave as many thousands behind ’em as Mrs, Sutton. 
And she’s left no Icggicios, to speak on— left it all in a lump to her 
husband’s nevvy.” 

“There wasn’t much good i’ lieiiig so rich, then,” said Mrs. Glegg, 
“if she'd got none but hiislAand’s kin to leave it to. It’s poor AAmrk 
AA'hen that’s all you’ve got to pinch yourself for; — not a.s I’m one 0’ 
tho.se as ’aaiI like to die Avithout leaving more money out at intoie.-it 
than other folks had reckoned. But it’s a poor tale AA'hen it nmst 
go put 9’ your oAA'ri fainily.” 
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“ I’m «ui'e, MiPti'i',"’ 'Mrs. riillot, u-hu Imd recovered siiiTieieiiily 
f.o ralm oil’ her r ed raid fold ifc ciinsfuily, ‘it’s ii nice .'iorf o’ nmu ns 
Mrs. Sutton has left her money to, for he’s troubled rvitli the 
fistbmy, ami goe.s to lied every night at eight o’clock. Ho told me 
about it himself — as free as could be — one Simday rvlieu he came to 
oru- ohiu’oh. He M-eiir.s a barmskin on his ehi).st, and has a trembling 
in hi.s talk— finite a gentleniaa sort o’ man. I told him there wasn’t 
many months in the year as I wasn’t under the doctor's hands. And 
lio raid: ‘Ivirg. Ihillct, I can feel for you,’ That was what lie said— • 
the vciy woids. Ah !” sighed Mrs. Pullet, .shaking her head at the 
idea that there were but few who could enter fully into liev ex- 

G lienees in pink mi.vture and white mixture, strong stnii' in small 
tiles, and wefUc sintf in largo bottles, damp bolusc.s at a shilling, 
and draughts at eighteoufjenee. “Sister, I may as well go and take 
my bonnet off now. I)id you .sec as the cap-box wa.s put out.'” she 
added, turning to her hushand. 

Mr, Pullet, hy an niianeonntalilo lapse of momorj-, had forgotten 
it, and hastened out, with a stricken conscience, to remedy the 
omission. 

“They’ll bring it upstairs, sister,” said Mrs. Tulliver, wi, siting to 
go at once, lest Mi-a. Glegg should begin to explain her feelings 
about Sophy’s being the first Dodson Avho ever ruined her consti- 
tution with doctor’s stuff. 

Mrs. Tulliver was fond of going upstairs svith her shster Pullet, 
and looking thoroughly at her cap before she put it on her head, 
and discussing millinery in general. Thi.s was part of Bes.sy’s werdi- 
ness tiiat stirred Mrs. Glcgg’s sisterly compassion: Bossy went far 
too well drest, considering; and .she was too proud to dres.s her 
child in the good clothing her sister Glegg gave her from the 
primeval strata of her wavclrohe; it was a sin and a shame to buy 
aiij'thing to dress tli.U child, if it rvasn’t a pair of shoes. In this par- 
ticular, however, Mrs. Glegg did her sister Bessy some injustice, for 
Mrs, 'rulliver had really made great efforts to induce Maggie to wear 
a leghorn bonnet and a dyed .silk frock made out of her aunt Glogg’s, 
but the results had been such that Mrs. 'I'ullivov was obliged to 
bury thorn iu her nuitermd bosom; for Maggie, declaring that the 
frock smelt of nasty dye, had taken an opportunity of basting it 
together with the roast-beef the first Sunday she wore it, and, 
finding this scheme answer, she had subsequently jmmped on the 
bonnet with its green ribbon.s, so ns to give it a genei'ul re.semblance 
to a sage cheese garnished with withered lettuces. I must urge in 
excuse for Maggie, that Tom had laughed at her in the bound, and 
said that slic looked like an old Judy. Aunt Pullet, too, uuule 
presents of clothes, but these were always pretty enough to please 
Maggie as well as her mother. Of all' her sisters, M'rs, Tulliver 
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«ov!:‘.iu!y hei’ sisit^r Pullet, not without a vetuini of prefer- 

c-tK'u ; hut Mrs. Ihillet was sorry Eessy liarl those iiiuiglitj’ 
eliil'irou; sh.o wotihJ do thr3 best she could by them, Ijui it v/as a. pity 
they werenh, as good and as pretty as sister Deane’s child. Maggie 
.Slid Torn, 01! their })!irt, thouglit their aunt Pullet tolcral.ile, chimy 
because she was not their aunt hllegg. Tom always declined to go 
inoro th,™ once, during his holiday.s, to .see either of them; both hi.s 
uncie.s tipped him that once, of course; but at his aunt I’lillot’s 
tliere rvero fi great many toads to pelt in the cellar-avoa, so that 
he pcofecred ! lie visit to her. Itlaggie .diuddored at the toads, and 
drc.iiiied of llicin hori-ibiy, but .she liked her uncle Pullet's niu.sicai 
snuii'-lio.Y. Still, it was agreed by the .sister.s, in Mrs. 'ruliivur’s 
,al)seiirc, lluit the ’i’u! liver Ijlood did not mix. well with the Dodson 
blood; that, in fact, poor Pcssy’s chihlreu were 'rullii'ers, and that 
Tutu, notwitlistauding lie h.ad the Dod.son complexion, wtis likely to 
he as “eoiitnury” .as hi.s faf.lier. A.s for Maggie, she was the picture 
of her tnuii Moss, Mr. Tuliiver’a sister— a hirgc-boued v,-onian, who 
had reurriod as poorly as could he; had no china, and had a husband 
w'ho had mucli ado to p;iy lii.s rent. Put when Mr,s. Pullet was 
.alone with Mrs, Tulliver up;stairs, the reimirks were natunally to 
rim disadvantage of Mrs. Glegg, and they agreed, in confidence, tlmt 
there was no knowing what .sort of fright sister Jane would come 
out next. But their UJe-a-iMe was curtailed by the appearance of 
Mrs. Deane witli little Lucy ; .and Mi's. Tulliver h.ad to look on with 
a silent pang while Lucy's blond curls were adjusted. It was quite 
uuaccounlablo that Mrs. Deaiie, the thiiuiost and sallowe.st of all the 
Miss Dodson.?, should have had l.hi.s child, who might have been 
taken for Mrs. Tuliiver’s any d;iy. And Maggie always looked 
twice as dark its usual when she was by the side of Lucy. 

She did to-day, when she mid Tom came in from the garden with 
their father and their uuclo Glegg. Maggie li.ad thrown her bonnet 
off very carelessly, and, corning in with her hair rough as well as 
out of curl, rushed at once to Lucy, who was standing hy her 
mother's knee. Certainly the contrast between the cousins w.as 
conspicuous, and, to superficial eyes, wjis vei-^v much to the disad- 
vantage of Alaggie, though a comiois.seur might have seen “ point,? ” 
in her which had a higher promise for maturity than Lucy s natty 
completenc.ss. It wa.s like the contrast between a rough, dark, over- 
grown puppy and .a white kitten. Lucy put up the neatest little 
ro.sehud mouth to he ki.ssed: everything about her w.is neat — her 
little round neck, with the row of coral heads; her little straight 
nose, not at all simbby; her little clear eyebrows, rather darker 
tlmu her curls, to match her hasol oye,s, W'hich looked up with .shy 
pk>a.sure a.t Maggie, taller hy the heful, though scarcely a year older. 
•Maggie always looked at Lucy with delight. She was fond of faiic,}-- 
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mg a 'fforld where the people never got any larger than children of 
their own age, find she made the queen of it just lilce Lucy, with a 
little crown on her head and a little sceptre in her hand . . . only 
the queen was Mftggie herself in Lucy’s form. 

“0, laiey,” she burst out, after kissing her, “you’ll stay with Tom 
and me, won’t you ? 0, kiss her, Tom.” 

Tom, too, had come up to Lucy, hut he was not going to kiss her 
— no ; he came up to her with Maggie because it seemed easier, on 
the whole, than saying “ How do you do?” to all those aunts and 
uncles. lie stood loolring at nothing in particular, with the blushing, 
awkward air and semi-smile which are common to shy boys when 
in company— very much as if they had come into the w’oiid by 
mistake, and found it in a degree of undress that was rpiite em- 
barrassing. 

“Heyday!” said aunt Glegg wdth loud emphasis. “Do little 
boys and gells come into a room without taking notice o’ their 
uncles and annts? That tvasn’t the way when I was a gell.” 

“Go and speak to your aunts and uncles, my dears,” said Mrs. 
Tulliver, looktng anxious and melancholy. She wanted to whisper 
to Maggie a command to go and have her hair brushed. 

“■Well, and how do you do? And I hope you’re good children, 
are you?” said aunt Glegg, in the same loud emphatic way, as she 
took their hands, hurting them with her large rings, and kissing 
their cheeks much against their desire. “Loolc uir, Tom, look up. 
Boys as go to hoarding-schools should hold their heads up. Look 
at me now.” Tom declined that prleasure apparently, for he tried 
to draw his hand away. “Put your hair behind your ears, Maggie, 
and keep your frock on your shoulder.” 

Aunt Glegg always spoke to them in this loud emphatic way, as 
if .she considered them deaf, or perhaps rather idiotic: it rvas a 
means, she thought, of making them feel that they were accountable 
creatures, and might be a salutary check on naughty tendencies. 
Bessy’s children w'ere so spoiled— they’d need have somebody to 
make them feel their duty. 

“Well, my dears,” said aunt Pullet, in a compassionate voice, 
“ you grow wonderful fast. I doubt they’ll outgrow their strength,” 
she added, looking over their heads, with a melancholy expression, 
at their mother. “I think the gell lias too much hair. I’d have it 
thinned and cut shorter, si,ster, if I was you: it isn’t good for her 
health. It’s that as makes her skin so brown, I shouldn’t wonder. 
Don’t you think so, sister Deane?” 

“ I can’t .say, Fm sure, sister,” said Mrs. Deane, shutting her lips 
close figairi, and looking at Maggie rrith a critical eye. 

“No, no,” said Mr, Ikdliver, “the child’s healthy enough — there’s 
nothing ail.s her. There’s red wheat as well as white, for (.hat 
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m:ir( ■!', ami r-oine lilio the dark grain heat. I'nt it 'nd he as well it' 
Bessy iid, have the child’.s hair fait, .so .a.s it ’ml lie smooth.” 

k drciidfid resolve was gathering in Mag.gio’s breast, hut it tvas 
arro.sted hy the desire to "ktiow from her aunt L)e:ine, wheiher she. 
tv'onlJ leave Lucy Ijchind: aunt Dcaiio would hardly evta- let Liiey 
eniuo lO .-“oc them. After various reasons for refusal, Mrs, Poniie 
appealed to Lucy herself. 

'' Yon WQiildii’t like to stay behind without mother, .should yon, 
Lucy?’’ 

“ Yr;s, plea.sn, mother,” said Lucy tindflly, hhtsliing very pink all 
over her little neck. 

'• ^^V■ 1 ! doiK*, Ijiicy ! J.et her .stay, Doaiie, let her stay,” said 
Mr. Deane, a largo hut dlert-looking man, with a ty]ie of iihy.siijne 
to he seen in all ranks of Muj^lish society — hafd crown, rod wlii.^kers, 
full forehead, aiirl gcrinnil .solidity without heaviim.s.s. Yon may see 
nohtemon like Mr. Oemie, and you niaj^ see grocers or day-lahonrers 
like him; but the koenne.ss of his brown eyes u'as lo.ss oomnioij than 
his contour, lie lield a .silver snull'-hox vei-y ti.^'htly in his hand, 
and now and then exchanged a [u'ueh with Jlr, Tullivcr, whoso box 
wa.s oiily sihrer-moniited, so tli.at it wa.s naturally a joke between 
them that Mr. TtilHver wanted to exchange snuff'boxes also. Mr. 
■Deane’s bo.v bad been given him by tlie .supei'ior partners in tho 
iirni to which ho belonged, at the same time that they gave him a 
•share in the bu.sine.ss, in acknowledgment of his valuable service-s as 
manager. No man was thought more highly of in St. Ogg’s than 
Mr, Deane, and some persons were even of opinion that Miss Susan 
Dod.soii, wlio was held to have made tho worst match of all the 
Dodson sistei's, might one day ride in a Ivctter oarringe, and livo in 
a hotter house, even than her .sister Pullet. There was no knowing 
vdiere a man would stop, who harl gob hi.s foot into a great mill- 
owning, ship-owning businens like that of (ruest & (,'o., with a 
baulking concern attached. And Mrs. Deane, as her intimate female 
friends observed, wa.s proud and “having” enough; .s/m wouldn’t let 
her hmsband .stand still for ivant of spurring. 

■‘Maggie,” .said Mrs, Tulliver, beckoning Maggie to her, and 
whispering in her ear, as soon as this point of Lucy’s staying was 
settled, “go and get your hair brn.shcd — do, for -shanio. I tnhl you 
not to come in without going to Martha tirst; you know I did.” 

“Tom, como out with me,” whi.sperod Maggie, pulling hi.s .sleeve 
as .she passed him ; and Toni followed -willingly enough. 

“ fJorne upstairs with me, Tom,” she whispered when they were 
outside the door. “ There’s something I want to do before diiiner.” 

“’rhcrc’s no time to play at anything before dinner,” said Tom, 
M-iio.-iC iiiiriginatioa iras impatient of any intermediate pros^iect. 

“D, yes, there i.s time for tlu.s— -ifo 001116, Tom.” 
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SO 

Tom foliovv’cd Maggio upstairs into her inothor's room, and 
her go at once to a flraH'ei*, from which she took ont a largo jjair of 

“What are they for, Maggie?” said Tom, feeling his curiosity 
awakened. 

Maggie answered by seizing her front locks and cutting thorn 
straight aeros.s the middle of her forelioad. 

“ 0, my buttons, Maggie, you’ll catch it!” exclaimed Tom; “you’d 
better not cut any more off.” 

Snip! went the great scissors again while Tom was speaking; and 
he couldn’t help feeling it was rather good fun; klaggio would look 
so queer. 

“ Merc, Tom, cut it behind for mo,” said Maggie, excited by her 
own daring, and anxious to finish the deed. 

“ You’ll catch it, you know,” said Tom, nodding his head in an 
admonitory manner, and hesitating a little a.s he took the scissors. 

“Never mind — make hasto!”.said Maggie, giving a little stamp 
with her foot. Her cheelvs wore quite flushed. 

The l)lack locks were so thick — nothing could he more tempting to 
a lad who had already tasted the forbidden pleasure of cutting the 
pony’s mane. 1 speak to those who know the sati.sfaction of making 
a pair of shears moot through a duly re.sisting mass of hair. One 
delicious grinding snip, and then another and another, and the 
hinder-locks fell heavily on the boor, and Maggie stood cropped 
in a jagged uneven manner, but with a sens(3 of clearness and 
freedom, as if she had emerged from a wood into the open plain. 

“0, Maggie,” .said Torn, jumping round her, and slapping his 
knees as he laughed, “ 0, my buttons, what a queer thing you look! 
Look at yourself in the glass — ^yoii look like the idiot we throw our 
nutshells to at school.” 

Maggie felt an unexpected pang. She had thought beforehand 
chiefly of her own delir'erance from her teasing hair and teasing 
remarks about it, and something also of the triumph she should have 
over her mother and her annts by this very decided course of action: 
she didn’t want her hair to look pretty — that w'as out of the question, 
— she only wanted people to think her a clever little girl, and not to 
find fault with her. But now, when Tom began to laugh at her, and 
say she was like the idiot, the affair had quite a new aspect. Mho 
looked in the glass, and still Tom latighod and clapped his hands, 
ami Maggie’.s flushed cheeks began to pale, and her lips to tremble a 
little. 

“ O, Maggie, you’ll have to go down to dinner directly,” said Tom. 
“0 my!” ■" 

“Don’t laugh at me, Tom,” said Maggie, in a ioassionato tone, with 
an outhuist of angiy tears, stamping, and giving him a push. 




“Xfrtv, then, spifclire!” said Tom. “What did yon cut ir off for, 
thcn'i I shall go down: I call smell the dinner going in,” 

JTo liurried downstairs and left poor Maggie to that bitter sense 
of the ij'i'evoeabie which vras almost an everyday exjiei'ioncc of her 
.smal) .soul. She coidd see clearly enough, noiv the thing -was done, 
ihat it was very foolish, and that she should have to hear and tliinh 
more about lici’ hair tljari ever; for hffiggie ru.sliod to her docrhs ivitli 
piW'ionalo impulse, and then .saiv not only their con.seijUeiico.-j. but 
’.vhat w'ouid have happened if the}' had not been flone, with all the 
detail and c.'-r.aggeratod cii’eum.stanco of an active iraagitiat ion. Turn 
never did the .same sort of foolish things as Maggie, having a wonder- 
ful, itistiuctivc discernnuint of what would turn to his advantugc. or 
disadvantage; and so it happened, that though he was much more 
svilful utid iutie.'cihlc than Maggie, Ui.s mother hardly over crdlcd him 
naughty. But it Tom did make a mistake of that sort, he espoused 
it, and stood l>y it; he “didn’t mind”. If ho Iwokc the losh of his 
father’s gi,g-whip by lashing the g.ate, he couldn't help it — Iho svhip 
shouldn't 'h.'tvo got caught in the hinge. If Tom 'J’tdiiver whipjicd a 
gate, he ivas convinced, not that the whijiping of gate.s by all hoys 
was a justifiable act, but that he, 'Tom Tulliver, ivaa ju.stiliable in wliip- 

S th.it p.-irtieular gate, and ho ir.'i.su’t going to be soriy. But 
,^gio, a.s she .stood crying befo)-o tho gias.?, felt it impos.'^ible that 
she should go down to dinner and cndui-e the .severe eyes and sei’ere 
words of her auut.s, while Tom, and Lucy, and Martha, who waited 
at table, and perhaps lier father and her uncles, would laugh .at her, 
— for if Tom had laughed at her, of counse everyone else would; and 
if she had only let her hidr alone, .she could have .sat wiih Tom and 
Lucy, and harl the apricot pnclding and the custard! What could 
she do l)ut sob? She .sat as lielple.ss and dc.spain'ag among her bhiok 
locks as Ajax among the slaughtered sheep. Very trivial, perimps, 
this anguish .seems to weather-worn ntortals who have to ihinlc of 
Christmas bills, dead loves, and broken frieiulships; but it was 
not less bitter to Maggie — perhaps it was even m(jre. bitter — than 
what wo are fond of calling antithetically tho real troubles of mature 
life. “Ah, my child, you will have real troubles to fret about "Uy 
and by !” is the consolation we have almost ail of ns had admin i.stored 
to Its in onr childhood, and have repeated to other children .since we 
have been grown up. AVc have .all of us .sobbed so piteously, stand- 
ing with tiny bare Icg.s above our little soek.s, when we lost sight of 
our mother or nur.so in some .strange pla,ce; Imt wo can no longer 
recall tlie poignancy of that moment and weep over it, as tve do over 
the remembered .sidl'ering.s of five or ten yeans ago. Every one of 
tho'c Iceeri moments lias left its trace, and lives irf iisi still, but, .such 
traoes ha,vc blent tliemselves irrecoverably with tlie firmer texture of 
our youth and manhood; and so it come.s thatsve can look on at the 
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trdublfis of our rliiklvon v/ith a smiling disbftlief in the reality of their 
]5iiiii. Is there anyone who can recover the experience of hi(s child- 
hood, not mei'ely with a meniory of what he did and what happened 
to him, of what he liked and disliked when he was in froclc and 
trousers, l>ut with an intimate penetration, a revived consciousness 
of what ho felt then — when it was so long from one Midsuramer to 
another 1 what he felt when his school-fellows shut him out of tlieir 
game because he wxmld pitch the ball wrong out of unere wilfulness ; 
or on a rainy day in the holidays, when he didn’t know how to 
amuse Itiinscif, tmd fell fi'om idleness into mischief, from mischief 
into (Ichauix-, and from defiance into sulkiness; or when his niolher 
absolutely refused to let him have a tailed coat that “half”, altliongh 
every other Ijoy of his age had gone into tails already '? Surely if w'o 
could I'ecall that cai ly hittcrness, and the dim gues. es, the strangely 
porapeetiveless conception of life that gave the bitterness its iiitoiisity, 
we should not pooh-pooh the griefs of our children. 

“Miss Maggie, you’re to come down thi.s minute,” said Kezia, 
entering the room hurriedly. “ Lawks ! what have you been a-doirig ? 
I niver sae such a fright.” 

“Don't, Kezia,” said Maggie angrily. “Go aw'ay!” 

“But I tell you, you’re to come down, Mi.ss, this minute; your 
mother says so,” said Kezia, going up to Maggie and taking her by 
the hand to raise her from the Hoor. 

“Get away, Kezia; I don’t want any dinner,” said Maggie, resist- 
ing Kezia’.s arm. “I sha’n’t come.” 

0, well, I can’t stay. I’ve got to wait at dinner,” said Kezia, 
going out again. 

“Maggie, you little silly,” said Tom, peeping into the room ten 
minutes after, “ why don’t you come and have your dinner? There’s 
lots o’ goodies, and mother says you’re to come. What are you cry- 
ing for, you little spooney?” 

0, it was dreadful ! Tom was so haixl and unconcerned : if he had 
been crying on the floor, Maggie would have cried too. And there 
was the dinner, .so nice; and she was so hungry. It was very bitter. 

But Tom \vaa not altogether hard. Ho w^as not inclined to cry, 
and did not feel that Maggie’s grief spoiled his prospect of the 
sw^cets; hut he went and put his head near her, and .said in a 
lower, comforting tone; 

“W’on’t you come, then, Magsie? Shall I bring you a hit o’ 
pudding when I’ve Inwl mine? . . . and a custard and things?” 

“ Ife-o-es,” said Maggie, beginning to feel life a little more tolei'able. 

“ Very well,” said Tom, going aw^ay. But he turned again at the 
door and said: “But you’d better come, you know. There’s the 
dessert— nuts, you knoAV — and cowslip wine.” 

Maggie's tears had ceased, and she looked reflective as Torn loft 
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hcv. .Hi:' good-natui'e had taken o4f the kcouest edge of her sufiei- 
i!!g, audi nuts, with cowslip wino began to assert their legitimate 
influence. 

.Slot'/ly she rose fi'oni atnoiig.st her scattered locks, and slowl_y she 
raa'le her w;iy flown.stair.s. Theii she stood leaning with one shonlder 
agiiin.st the frame of ti)o dining-parlour door, peeping in when it was 
ajar, ftlie ,~a\r Turn and Lncy with an cm2)ty chair between tbeni, 
aii<l tliei’c M ere the oiislards on a .side-ta>ile — it vais too much. Sbe 
slijjjied in and went loM'ards the empty chair. But shy had no sooner 
sat do’.vu tliau she repented, and wished herself back again. 

Mrs. Tulliver gave a little scream as .she saw her, and felt such a 
“ turn” that ,slie dr(5pt the large grfiV3--spoon into the disii, M'itli the 
most .sei'iotts results to the table-cloth. For Kozia had not botraved 
the roa.son of Maggiets refusal to como doM’ii, not liking to give her 
mistre.ss a shock in the moment of carving, ami Mi's. Tulliver thought 
there was nothing tvorso in ciuestion than a lit of i)orver.-enes3, which 
was infliotiug its own imnishmont by doiaiving Maggie of half her 
dinner. 

Mrs. Tullivor's scream made all eyes tiu'n towards (,he same point 
as her own, and Maggie’s cheeks and ears beg.au to burn, M’-hile uncle 
Gloiig, a kind-looking, v.'hito-haired old gentlemr'in, said : 

“Tfcy-day! what little gull’s this — why, I don’t know liei’. Is it 
some little gell you’ve jneked up in the road, Kezia?" 

“Whj", .she’s gone and cut lier hair herself,” said Mr, Tulliver in 
an undertone to Mr. Deane, laughing with much enjoyment. “Did 
you ever know such a little hussy as it is?” 

“ Wh}’’, little miss, you’ve made yourself look very funny,” said 
uncle Pullet, and 2)erhap.s he never in his life made an observation 
which was felt to be so lacerating. 

“Fie, for shame!” said aunt Glegg in lier loudest, severe.st tone of 
reju'oof. “ Little gells as cut their own hair .should be M'bipijed and 
fed on bread and water— not come ami sit down with their aunts and 
uncles.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said uncle Hlegg, meaning to give a 2)layful turn to this 
demiueiation, “she must be sent to jail, J’ think, and they’ll out the 
rest of her hail' off there, and make it ail even.” 

“She's moi'e like a gipsy nor ever,” said .aunt Pullet, in a ixitying 
t.one ; “ its very bad luck,' .sister, as the gell should bo .so brown — the 
bo.y’s fair enough. I doubt it’ll stand in her way i’ life, to be so 
brown.” 

“ Sbe'.s a mingbty child, as’ll break her mother’s heart,” said Mrs, 
Tulliver, with the tears in her eyes. 

Maggie sc-emed to bo listening to a chorus of reproach and derision. 
Her (ir.-.'., flnsli came from anger, W'hicli gave her a transient power of 
deliancc, luid Tom thought she M'as braving it out, suijporled bj' the 
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vpooiit iipjiearauco of the pudding and custard. Under this impres- 
siou In' wJd.-ipercd : “0 iny! Maggie, I told you you'd catch it." Ho 
jtieaiit to be friendly, but Maggie felt convinced that Tom was 
rejoicing in her ignominy. Her feeble power of defiance left her in 
lui i,i;d;!)it, her heart .swelled, and, getting up from her chair, rdie ran 
to her fatlier, hid her face on. his shoulder, and bur.st out into loud 
.sobbing. 

“Come, come, niy wench,” said her father soothingly, putting his 
arm I'ound her, “never mind; you was i’ the right to cut it oft’ if it 
plngned you; give over crying: father’ll take your part.” 

Delicious words of tenderness ! Maggie never forgot any of these 
inoiuents when her father “took her part”; she kept them in her 
liciU-t, and thought of them long years aftei’, when everyone else said 
that her father had done very ill by his children. 

“How your husband does spoil that child, Be.ssy!” said Mrs. 
Glcgg in a" load “aside” to Mrs. Tulliver. “It’ll be the ruin of her, 
if you don’t take care. Mij father niver broimht his children up so, 
else we .should ha’ been a diflbrent sort o’ family to what tve are.” 

Mis. Tulliver’s domestic sorrows seemed at this moment to have 
reached the point at which insensibility begins. She took no notice 
of her sisters remark, but threw back her cap strings and dispen.sed 
the pudding in mute resignution. 

M'ith the dessert there came entire deliverance for Maggie, for the 
childreji wore told they might have their nuts and wine in the 
:Suramer-hou.s6, since the day was so mild, and they scampered out 
among the budding busho-s of the garden with the alacrity of small 
animals getting from under a bui’iiing-glass. 

Mrs. Tulliver had her special rea.sou for this permission : now the 
dinner was despatched, and everyone’s mind disengaged, it ivas the 
right moment to communicate Mr. Tulliver’s intention concerning 
Tom, and it would he as well for Tom himself to he absent. The 
children were used to hear themselves talked of as freely as if they 
were bird.«, and coidd understand nothing, however they might 
stretch their neck.s and listen; but on this occa.sion Mrs. Tulliver 
manifested an uiuisnal discretion, because she had recently had 
evidence that the going, to school to a clergyman was a sore point 
with 'I'om, who looked at it as very ranch on a par with going to 
school to a 1‘onstable. Mrs. Tulliver had a sighing sense that Tier 
husbanil would do as h(3 liked, wdiatcver si,stcr Ulegg said, or sister 
. Pullet either, but at least they w’ould not be able to say, if the thing 
, turned out ill, that Bessy had fallen in -with her hmsband's folly with- 
out; lotting her own frieraks know a word about it. 

“ Mr. Tulliver,” she said, interrupting her husband in his talk with 
.Mr. Donne, “it’s time now to tell the children’s aunts and uncles 
what you’j'o thinking of doing with Tom, isn’t it?” 


Yci y vi'oDj” said Mr. Tullivei' ratlier sharply, “I’vo no objections 
to tell luij'budy wliat: I mean to do with him. Tve settled,” he a.ddacl, 
lookiii;*' t'j^v.arcls Mr. Glegg and Mr. Deane — “I’ve .settled to send 
him. to a Mr. Stelling, a parson, down at King’s Lorton, there — an 
uncouimoii clover follow, I understand — as’ll put him up to most 
things.” ■ 

Thoro was a rustling demonstration of surprise in the company, 
.such as you may have observed in a oountry congregation wlien tliey 
hear an allu.-ion to tlmir week-day affair, s from the pulpit. It was 
oiju.dly iutoiii-iliing to the :i.iints and uncles to liiid a parson intro- 
duced iiiio Mr. 'rulliver’.s family arrangements. As for uiiole Pullet, 
lie covdd hardly have been more thoroughly obfusiiated if Mr. Tul- 
liver had said that lie was going to send Tom to the Lord Chaiicellori 
ft)r uncle Pullet belonged to that extinct cla.ss of Brili.sh yeomen 
who dressed in good bi'oudcloth, paid high rates and taxes, went to 
church, and ate a particularly good dinner on Sttnday without 
dreaming that the British coii.stitution in Ohurcli and State had a 
traceable origin any moi’o than the solar system and the fixed stars. 
It is melancholy, bub true, that Mr. Pullet had the most confused 
hle.a of a bishop as a sort of a baronet, who might or might not bo a 
clergyman; and as the rector o£ his own parish was a man of high 
family and fortune, the idea that a clorgyrafin could be a schoolmaster 
was too remote from. Mr. Pullet’s experience to he readily conceiv- 
able. I know it is difficult for people in these instructed time.s to 
believe in uncle Pullet’s ignorance; but let them reflect on the 
remarkable results of a great natural faculty under favouring cir- 
cumBtauce.s. And uncle Pullet had a great natural faculty for 
ignorance. He was the first to give uttoraiice to his astouishinoiit. 

“ Whj', what can you be going to send him to a parson fori” ho 
said, with an amazed twinkling in his eyes, looking atiMr. (.Sleggand 
Mr. Deane, to see if they showed any signs of comprehension. 

“ Why, because the pursotus arc the best schoolmaster.?, by what [ 
can make out," said poor Mr. Tullivor, who, iu the maze of this 
])uz;diiig world, laid hold of any clue with great readine.ss and 
tenacity. “Jacobs at th’ acwlcmy’s no parson, and he’s done 
very bad by the boy; and I made up my mind, if I sent him to 
school again, it should be to somebody difl'eront to Jacoljs. And 
this Mr. y telling, by what I can make out, i.s the sort o’ man I want. 
And I mean my boy to go to hiiii at Mid.sumincr,” he concluded iu a 
tone of deci.siou, tapping hi.? snuff-box and taking a jiitjch. 

“ You'll have to pay a sv\dnging half-yearly bill, then, oh, Tulliver? 
The cioi'gymen have highisli notions, in general,” said Mr. Deane, 
t:i!dng fiiiuff vigorously, as he always did when wishing to inaintaiu 
a: neutral po.5iirion. . . ■ ■ ■■ 

‘"Wliatl do you think the teach him to know a good. 
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Siiiiiple o' wheat when he sees it, neighbour Tulliver?” said Mr. 
(diigg, who was fond of his jest; and, liavdng retired from bnsinoss, 
folt 'that it was not only allowiible but becoming in him to take a 
playful view of things. 

‘‘ Why, you see, Fv^e got a plan i’ my head about Toni,” said hir. 
Tullivor, pausing after that statement and lifting up his glass. 

“ Well, if I may he allowed to speak, and it’s seldom as 1 am,” said 
Mrs. Glegg, with a tone of bitto' meaning, “ I should like to know 
wliac good is to come to the boy by briiigin’ him up above his 
fortin.” 

“ Wh}^" .said Mr. Tnlliver, not looldng at Mrs. Glegg, but at the 
male jiavt of his audience, “you see, Fvo made up my mind not to 
bring 'i'oin up to my own business. I’ve had my thoughts about it 
all along, and 1 made up ray mind by what I saw Avith Garnett and 
his son. I moan to put him to .some business as be can go into with- 
out capitfd, and I want to give him an eddieation as lie’ll be even wi' 
the lawyers and folks, and put me up to a notion now an’ then.” 

Mi'S. Glegg emitted a long sort of guttural sound with closed lips, 
that smiled in mingled pity and scoi’ii. 

“It ’ud be a fine deal better for some people,” she said, after that 
introductory note, “ if they’d let the lawyers alone.” 

“ Is he at the head of a grammar-school, then, this clergyman — 
such as that at Market Bewley?” said Mr. Deane. 

“Ko — nothing o’ that,” said Mr. Tnlliver. “Ho won’t take more 
than two or three pupils — and so he’ll have the more time to attend 
to ’em, you know.” 

“Ah! and get his eddieation done the sooner; they can’t learn 
•much at a time when there’s so many of ’em,” said uncle Pullet, 
feeling that he was getting quite an insight into this difficult matter. 

“But he’ll want the more pay, I doubt,” said Mr. Glegg, 

’‘Ay, ay, a cool hundred a-year — that’s all,” said Mr. Tulliver, 
with some pride at his own spirited course. “ But then, you know, 
it’s an investment; ToiiAs eddieation ’nil be so much capital to him.” 

“ Ay, there’s something in that,” said Mr. Glegg. “WTjll, well, 
neighljour Tulliver, you may be right, you may be right: 

‘When land is gone and money 'a spent, 

Ifhcn leuiiiing is most excellent 

I remember seeing those two lines wrote on a window at Buxton. 
But us that have got no learning had better keep our money, eh, 
neighbour Pullet?” Mr. Glegg rubbed his loiees and looked very 
: ■•■pleasant; ■ ■ ' " 

“Mr. Glegg, I tvonder at you,” said his wife. “It’s very imbe 
coming in a man o’ your age and belongings.” 



uiibeooming, .Mrs. G. ?” said Mr. Glegg, winking ploa- 
•saiitlj’ fit tke company. “My new blue coat as I’ve got on?” 

“.I pity your weakness, Mr. Cilegg. I say| itk unbocoming to bo 
making a joke when you see your own kin going headlong.s to 

“If you iJie.'in me by that,” said Mr. Tiilliver, considerably 
nut i led, “you Jicedti’t trouble yourself to fret about me. I can 
niiuiagu my own affaii’.s without troubling other folk.s.” 

" Bless me,” said Mr. Deane, judiciously introducing a new idea, 
“ why, now I come to think of it, somebody said Wakem was going 
to .send /ds son — tlte deformed lad — to a clergyman, didn’t they, 
Husan?” (appealing to his wife). 

“I can give no account of it, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Deane, closing 
her lips very tightly iigain. Mris. Deane was not a ■wonuin to take 
part in a .scene where missiles were flying. 

“ Weil," said Mr. Tullivor, speaking all tlie more cheerfully that 
Mrs. Glegg might .see ho didn’t mind her, “ if Wakeni thinks o' send- 
ing his son to a clergyman, depend on it I shall make no mistake i’ 
sending Tom to one. Wakem’s as big a scoundrel as Old Harry ever 
made, but he knows the length of every man’s foot he’s got to deal 
with. Ay, ay, toll me who’s AVakemts butcher, and I’ll tell you 
where to get your meat.” 

“ But lawyer Wakem’s son's got a hump-back,” said Mrs. Pullet, 
who felt as if the whole business had a funereal aspect; “it’s more 
nat’ral to send him to a clergyman.” 

“Yes,” .said Mr, Glegg, interpreting Mrs. Pullet’s observation with 
erroneous plausibility, “you must consider that, neighbour Tulliver; 
Wakem’s son isn’t likely to follow any busiue.ss. AVakem ’ull make 
a gentleman of binij poor fellow.” 

“ Mr. Glegg,” said Mrs. G., in a tone which implied that her 
indignation u’ould fizz and ooze a little, though she 'was doturniined 
to keep it corked up, “you’d far better hold your tongue. Mr. 
Tnliiver doesn't want to know your opinion nor mine neither. 
Thero’.s folks in the woilrl as know better than everybody else.” 

“ Why, I slioidd thinlc that’s you, if we’re to trust your mm tale,” 
said Mr. Tulliver, beginning to boil up again. 

“0, / say nothing,” said Mrs. Glegg sarcastically. My advice 
has never been asked, and I don’t give it.” 

“It'll be the first time then,” said Mr. Tulliver. “It’s the oidy 
thing you’re over-ready at giving.” 

“I’ve been over-re, ady a,t lending, then, if I haven’t been over- 
read.y at giving," .said Mrs. Glegg. “There’s folks I’ve lent money 
to, as perhaps I shall repent o’ lending money to kin.” 

■‘('ome, come, come,” said Mr. Glegg soothingly. But Mr. Tnlii- 
tur was not to bo hindered of his retort. 
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"Yoii’vo got a bond for it, I reckon,” lie said; “and you’ve had 
your live per cent, kin or no kin.” 

“ Sister.” said Mrs. Tnllivor pleadingly, “ drink your wine, o,nd 
let roe give you some almonds and raisins.” 

“Besq', I’m sorry for you,” said Mrs. Glegg, very nincli with the 
feeling of a cur that seizes the opportunity of diverting his bark 
towards the man who carries no stick. “ It’s poor work, talking o’ 
almonds and raisins.” 

“Lors, .sister Glegg, don’t be so quarrelsome,” said Mrs. Pullet, 
beginning to cry a little. “You may be struck with a fit, getting so 
red in tlie face after dinner, and we are bnt just out o’ mourning, all 
of US — and all wi’ gowns craped alike and just put hy — it’s very had 
among sisters,” 

“I should think it is bad,” said Mi's. Glegg. “Thing.s are come to 
a fine pass when one sister invites the other to her house o’ purpose 
to quarrel with her and abuse her.” 

“Softly, softly, Jane — be refisonable — be reasonable,” said Mr. 
Glegg. 

But while he was speaking, Mr. Tulliver, who had by no means 
said enough to satisfy his anger, burst out again. 

^‘Who wants to quarrel with youl” he said. “It’s you as 
can’t let people alone, but must be gnawing at ’em for ever. 1 
should never want to quarrel with any woman, if she kept her 
place.” 

“My place, indeed!” said Mrs. Glegg, getting rather more shrill. 
“There’s your bettcr.s, Mr. Tulliver, as are dead and in their grave, 
treated me with a different .sort o’ respect to what you do — thmigh 
I’ve got a husband as’ll sit by and see me abused *hy them as ’ud 
never ha’ had the chance if there hadn’t been them in our family as 
married worse than they might ha’ done.” 

“ If you talk o’ that,” said Mr. Tulliver, “my family’s as good as 
yours — and better, for it hasn’t got a damned ill-tempered woman in 
. ' it.” ■ ■ ■ 

“Well!” said Mrs. Glegg, lising from her chair, “I don’t know 
whether you think it’s a fine thing to sit by and hear mo swore 
at, Mr. Glegg; but I’m not going to stay a ujimite longer in this 
I house. You can stay behind, and come home with the gig— and 

ril walk home.” 

“Dear heart, clear heart!” said Mr. Glegg in a melancholy tone, as 
he followed his wife out of the room. 

i “Mr. Tulliver, how could you talk, sol” said Mrs. Tulliver, with 

the tears in her oj'es. 

“ Lot her go,” said Mr. Tulliver, too hot to be damped by any 
amoiuit of toi.irs, “ Lot her go, and the sooner the better : she won’t 
be trying to domineer over again in a hurry.” 
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‘^Sister Pulkt,” said Mrs. Tullivev helplessly, “tlo you tMnli it 
'‘ud bo any use for you to go after her and try to pacify her'!” 

“Better not, better not,” said Mr. Deane. “You’ll make it up 
another day.” 

“Then, sisters, .shall we go and look at the children'!” .said Airs. 
Tiillmr, drying her eyes. 

No proposition could have been more seasonable. Mr. Tiillivor 
felt very much as if the air had been cleared of obtrusive flie.s now 
the women were out of the room. There were few thing.s he liked 
belter than a chat with Mr. Deane, whoso clo.se application to busi- 
ness allov'ed the pleasure very rarely. Mr. Deane, ho con.sidered, 
was the “knowingost” man of his acquaintance, and he had, besides, 
a ready causticity of tongue that made an agreeable supplement to 
Mr. Tulliver’s own tendency that way, w'hich had remiiiiicd in rather 
an inarticulate condition. And now the women were gone, they 
could carry on their serious talk without frivolous interruption. 
They could exchange their views concerning the Duke of 'Welling- 
ton, who.so conduct in the Catholic Question had thrown such an 
entirely new light on his character; and speak slightingly of his 
conduct at the battle of "iYaterloo, which he would never h-uve w’on 
if there hadn’t been a great many Englishmen at his back, not to 
spe.'ik of Blucher and the Prussians, who, as Mr. Tulliver had heard 
from a person of particular knowledge in that matter, had come 
up in the very nick of time; though here there Avas a slight dissi- 
clenoe, Mr, Deane remarking that he was not disposed to give much 
credit to the Prussians, — the build of their Vessels, together AA’ith 
the unsatisfactory character of transactions in Dautzic beer, in- 
clining him to form rather a low view of Prussian pluck generally, 
liather beaten on this ground, Mr. Tulliver proceeded to exjjress his 
fear-s that the country could never again ho Avbat it used to be; but 
Mr. Deane, attached to a firm of Avhich the returns Avere on the 
increase, naturally took a more lively AueAV of the present; and had 
some details to give concerning the state of the imports, especially 
ill hidc.s and spelter, Avliieh .soothed Mr. Tulliver’s imagination by 
throwing into more distant persj)eotive the period AA’lien tho country 
Avould bccomo utterly the prey of Papists and Eadicals, and there 
Avonld 1)0 no more chance for honest men. 

ilucle Pullet sat iiy and listened Avith twinkling eyes to those 
high matters. He didn’t iiudersttind politics himself — thought they 
Avem a natural gift — hut, hy Avhat he could make out, this Duke 
of Wellington Avas no better than he should be. 
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CHAPTEIi A^II 

MR. TUIXIVER SHOWS HIS WBAKER SIDE 

“ Suppose .sister Giegg should call her money in — it ’ud he %'Bry 
awkward for you to have to raise five hundred poundfi now,” said 
Mrs. '.rulliver to her husband that evening, a,s she took a phiiiitive 
review of the dajr. 

Mrs. Tulliver had lived thirteen years with her husband, yet she 
retained in all the freshness of her early married life a facility of 
saying things which drove him in the opposite direction to the one 
she de.sire(l. iSoinc minds are v'ouderful for keeping their bloom in 
this way, as a patriarchal gold-fish ajjpareiitly retains to the last its 
youthful illusion that it can swim in a straight line beyond the 
encircling ^lass. Mrs. Tulliver wms an amiable fish of this kind, and, 
after running her head against the same resisting medium for 
thirteen years, would go at it again to-day with undulled alacrity. 

This observation of hers tended directly to convince Mr. Tulliver 
that it would not bo at all awkward for him to raise five hundred 
pounds; and when Mrs. Tulliver became rather pressing to know 
how he would raise it without mortgaging the mill and the house, 
which he had said ho never would mortgage, since notvadays people 
were none so ready to lend money without security, Mr. Tulliver, 
getting warm, declared that Mrs. Giegg might do as she liked 
about calling in her money— he should pay it in, whether or not. 
He was not going to be beholding to his wife’s sister.s. When a 
man had married into a family where there was a whole litter of 
women, he might have plenty to put up with if ho chose. But 
Mr. Tulliver did choose. 

Mrs. Tulliver cried a little in a trickling quiet way as she put on 
her nightcap; but presently sank into a comfortable sleep, lulled by 
the thought that she would talk everything over with her .sister 
Pullet to-morrow, when she was to take the children to Garum Pirs 
to tea. Not that she looked forward to any distinct issue from that 
talk; but it seemed impossible that past events slionld be so ob- 
stinate as to remain iminodified when they were compliiitied against. 

Her husband lay awake rather longer, for he too was thinldug of 
a visit he would pay on the morrow, and his ideas on the subject 
were not of so vague and soothing a kind as those of hi.s amiable 
partner.,:, : , 

Mr. Tulliver, when under the influence of a .strong feeling, had a 
promptitude in a(;tion that may seem inconsistent with that painful 
sense of the comidicated puzzling nature of human .ailaii-s luidor 
which Ins more dispa.ssionute deliberations were conducted; but it is 


renlly iioti improbaWe that there was a direct relation hetweon these 
a))]XU'eiitly contradictory phenomena; since I have observed that for 
getting a strong impression that a skein is tengled, thei'o is nothing 
like snatching hastily at a single thread. It was owing to this 
promptitude that BIr. Tulliver was on horseback soon after dinner 
the next day (he was not dy-speptic) on his w<'i,y to Basset to sea his 
sister Mo.ss and her hushtuid. For, having made up his mind irre- 
vocably that ho would pay Mrs. Glegg her loan of five hundred 
pounds, it naturally occurred to him that he had a promissory note 
foi’ three hundred pound.? lent to his brother-in-law Moss, and if 
said brother-in-law could manage to p.ay in the money within a 
given time, it would go far to le.sson the fallacious air of ineoii- 
venieiice wliicli Mr. T\itlivcr’s spirited step might have worn in the 
eyes of weak people who ro(pure to know jirecisely hoiu a thing is 
to he done before they are strongly confident that it will he easy. 

For Mr. Tulliver was in a position neither new nor striking, lint, 
like other everyday things, sure to have a cumulative eflect that will 
be felt in the long run : he was hold to be a much more substantial 
man than he really was. And a,s we are ail apt to believe what the 
ivorld believes about as, it wa.s lii.s habit to think of failure and ruiu 
with the same sort of remote pity with which a spare long-necked 
man hears that his plethoiic .short-necked neighbour is .stricken with 
apoplexy. He had been always used to hear pleasant joke.s about 
his advantage.? as a man who worked his own mill, and owned a 
pretty bit of land ; and these jokes naturally kept up his sense that 
ho was a man of con.siderahle substance. They gave a 2>leasant 
flavour to his glass on a market-day, and if it had not been for the 
recurrence of half-yearly payments, Mr. Tulliver would really have 
forgotten that tliorc was a, mortgage of two thousand pounds on his 
very desirable freehold. That was not altogether his own fault, 
since one of the thousand pounds was his sister’s fortune, which he 
had had to pay on her marriage; and a man who has neighbour.s 
that vdll go to law with him, is not likely to jiay off lii.s mortagos, 
especially if lie enjoys the good opinion of accpiaintances who want 
to borrow a hundred pounds on security too lofty to be represented 
by pai'ohmont. Our friend Mr. Tulliver had a good-natured fibre in 
him, and did not like to give harsh refusals even to a ,si.ster, who 
had not only come into the world in that superfluous way charac- 
teristic of sistor.s, creating a necessity for mortgages, hut had quite 
thrown herself away in marriage, and had crowned her mistakes by 
liaving an eighth baby. On this point Mr. Tulliver was cmiscioiis of 
being a liltlfi weak; but he apologized to himself by saying tliat poor 
(Ji'itiy had been a good-looking rveiich before she married Moss - he 
would sometimes say this even with a slight tremulousness in his 
voice. But this morning he was in, a mood more hceoniing a man 
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of bu-iine.'is, and in the courso of his ride along the Basset lanes, 
«'il;h their deep ruts — lying so far away from a market-town that 
the labour of drawing produce fi,nd manure was enough to take away 
the best; pint of the profits on such poor hind as that paritih was 
made of,-k.he got up a due amount of irritation against IMoss as a 
m.in without capital, who, if murrain and blight wore abroad, was 
sure to hare his share of them, and who, the more you tried to help 
liim nut of the mud, would sink the farther in. It would do him good 
rather than harm, now, if lie were obliged to raise this three hundred 
pounds; it v.'ould make him look about him better, and not act so 
foolishly about his urool thi.s year as he did the last: in fact, Mr. 
Tnlliver laid been too easy with his brother-iii-law, and because lie 
had let the interest run on for two years. Moss was likely enough to 
think that he rdiould never bo troubled about the principal, lint 
Mr. Tnlliver was determined not to encourage such shutiling people 
any longer; and a ride along tho Basset lanes wa.9 not likely to 
enervate a man’s resolution by softening his temper. The deep- 
trodden hoof-marks, made in tmj muddiest days of winter, gave him 
a shake now and then which suggested a rash but .stimulating snarl 
at the father of lawyers, who, ivhether by means of his hoof or 
otherwise, had doubtless something to do with this state of the 
roads; and the abundance of foul land and neglected fences that 
met his eye, though they made no part of his brother Moss's farm, 
strongly contributed to bis dissatisfaction with that unlucky agricul- 
turist. If this wasn’t Moss’s fallow, it might have been; Basset 
was all alike; it was a beggarly parish in Mr. Tulliver’s opinion, and 
his opinion was certainly not groundless. Basset had a poor soil, 
poor roads, a poor non-resident landlord, a poor non-resident vicar, 
and rather less than half a curate, also poor. If anjmie, strongly 
impressed with the power of the human mind to triumph over 
circumstance.?, will contend that the parishioners of Basset might 
nevertheless have been a very superior class of people, I have 
nothing to urge against that abstract proiiosition; I only know that, 
in point of fact, the Basset mind was in strict keeping with its 
circumstances. The muddy lanes, green nv clayey, that 'seemed to 
the unaccustomed eye to lead nowhere but into each other, did 
really lead, with patience, to a distant highroad; but there were 
many feet in Basset which they led more frof[Uently to a centre of 
dissipation, spoken of formally as tho “ Marki,s o’ firanby ”, but 
among intimates as “Dickisoris”. A large low room with a sanded 
floor, a cold scent of tobacco, modified by undetected beer-dregs, 
Mr. Dickison leaning agaimst the doorpo-st with a melancholy pim- 
pled face, looking ns irrelevant to tho daylight as a last niglit’.s 
guttered candle — all this may not seem a voiy seductive form of 
temptation; bub the majority of men in Basset found it fatally 



flUtuing when encountered on their road towards four o’clock on 
n, wintry afternoon: and if any wife in Basset wished to indicate 
that, hnr hujiband was not a pleasuro-seekiug man, she conk! hardly 
do it more oniphatically than hy saying that he didn’t .spend a 
shilling at Dieldson’s from one Whit.suntide to another. Mr.?. Mo-sa 
bad ;-oid .so of Iw,' husband more than once, when her brother was in 
a mood to find fault with him, as ho certainly was to-day. And 
ru>t,hi 5 ig could be le.ss pacifying to Mr. Tuliiver than the beha^dour 
of the farmyard-gate, which he no sooner attempted to push open 
wit It his riding-stick than it acted as gates wit hout the upper hinge 
are known to do, to the peril of .shins, whether e<'iuine or human. 
He was about to get down and lead hi.s horse through the tiamp dirt 
of the hollow farmyard, slmdosv'cd drearily by the large half-tim- 
bered buildings, up to the long lino of tnm'ble-'dow'ii dwelling-house 
.standing on a. raised causeway, but the timely appearance of a 
cowboy saved him that fni.stratiori of a plan he had detormijied on 
— nam{)ly, not to got. down from hi.s hor.se during thi.s visit. If a 
man means to be haitl, let him keejp in his saddle and speak from 
that height, above the level of pleading aye.s, and with the com- 
mand of a distant horizon. Mr.s. Mos.s beard the sound of the 
horse’s feet, niirl, when her brother rode up, was already outside 
the kitchen door, with a half-weary smile on her face, and a black- 
e3'ed baby in her arras. Mrs. Moss’s face bore a faded rc.serablance 
to her brother’s; baby’s little fat hand, pre.ssed against her cheek, 
seemed to show more strikingly that the cheek was faded. 

“Brother, I’m glad to see you,” she .said, in an affectionate tone. 
“I didn’t look for you to-day. How do you do?” 

“Oh, . . . pretty rvell, klrs. Moss . . . pretty v.'oll,” .answ'ered 
the brother, with cool deliberation, as if it were rather too forwai’d 
of her to ask that question. She knew at once that her brother was 
not in a good humour; he never called her Mrs. Mos.s exeei)t when 
he wa.s angry, and when they were in company. But she thought it 
was in the order of nature that 2.)eople who were jiDorly off should 
be :mubl>ed. Mrs. Moss dhl not take her stand on the equality of 
the human race ; she was a patient, prolific, loving-hearted woman. 

“A'our husband isn’t in the house, I .su2)pose?” added Mr. Tulli- 
ver, after a givn o jjausc, during which four children had run out, 
like chickens who.so mother has been suddenly in eclipse behind the 
hencoop. 

“.No,” said Mrs. Moss, “but he’s only in the jJOtato-field yonders. 
Georgy, lun to the Far Close in a minute, and tell father your 
imcle’.s ccanc. You’ll get down, brother, won’t you, and take 
80lnGtbing?”^ . . . ' 

“ No, lio; 1 can’t get down. I must be going home again 
directly,” said Mr, Tuliiver, looking at the distance. 
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“And how's Ml'S. Tiillim’ and the children']" said Mre. Mos.s 
humlily, not daring to press her invitatiou. 

“ Oh . . , pretty well. Tom’s going to a new .school at Mid- 
summer — a deal of expense to me. It’s bad woilc for me, lying out 
o’ m.y money.” 

“1 wish you’d be .so good as let the children come and see their 
cousins .some day. My little ’uns want to see their con.sin .Maggie, 
so aa never was. And me her godmother, and so fond of her — 
there’s nobody ’ud make a bigger fuss ndth her, according to ivhat 
they’ve got. And I know she likes to come, for she’s a loi-ing child, 
and how quick and clover she is, to be sure!" 

If. Mrs, Moss bad been one of the most astute women in the 
world, instead of being one of the simplest, she conld have thought 
of nothing more likely to propitiate her brother tli.au this praise of 
Maggie. He seldom found anyone volunteering praise of “ the 
little wench”: it was usually left entirely to himself to insist on her 
merits. But Maggie always appeared in the most amialde light at 
her aunt Mos.s’s: it was her Al.satia, where she n-as out of the roach 
of hw — if she upset anything, dirtied her shoes, or tore her 
frock, those things were matters of course at her aunt JIoss’s. In 
.spite of hiinsolf, Mr. Tnlliver’s eyes got milder, and he did not look 
away' from his sistei*, as he said : 

“ Ay ; she’s fonder o’ you than o’ the other aunts, I think. 8he 
takes after our family ; not a bit of her mother’s in her.” 

“ Moss says she’s just like what I used to be,” said Mrs. Moss, 
“ though I was never so quick and fond o’ the books. But I think 
my Lizzy’s like her — she's sharp. Come here, Lizzy, my dear, and 
let your uncle see you: ho hardly know.s you; you grow so fast.” 

Lizzy, n hlaok-eyed child of seven, looked very shy when her 
mother drew hei’ forward, for tho small Mosses were mueh in awe 
of their uncle from Dorlcote Mill. She was inferior enough to 
Maggio in fire and .strength of expression to make the I'esemblance 
between the two entirely flattering to Mr. 'rulliver’s fatherly love. 

“Ay, they’re a bit alike,” he said, looldng kindly at the little 
figure in Uie soiled jhnafore. “They both tiilcc after our mother. 
Aou’ve got enough o’ gclls. Gritty,” ho added, in a tone half-com- 
passionate, half-reproaehfuL 

“Four of ’em, ble.ss ’em,” said Mrs. Moss with a sigh, rstroldng 
-Lizzy’s hair on each side of her forehead; “as many as thei'c’s lioys. 
TheyH-e got a brother a-pioce.” 

“ Ah, but they rnu-st turn out and fend for themselves!” said Mr. 
Tulliver, feeling that his severity was. relaxing, and trying to brace 
it by throwing out a wholesome hint. “ They mastn’t look to Inmg- 
. ing on their brothers.” ' , 

“Ao: but I hope their brothers ’ull love the poor things and 
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ilie.y oamtj o’ ono father and inothev: the lads ’nil never 
he tlio jitiorer for that," said Mrs, Moss, tlashiug out with hurried 
timidity, like a half-smothered fire, 

Mr. Tiillivor gave hi.s hor.se a little stroke on the tlank, then 
checked it, mid ivdd, angrily: “.Stand still with you!” much to the 
asfconishmeui of lluit innocent uninud. 

“And the more Uierc is of ’em, the more they must love one 
anothci',’’ Mrs. Mo.s.s went on, looking at her children with n, didactic 
pnrjiir^e. But she turned toward.^ her brother again to say. “■ Xot 
but wlnu T hope your buy 'nil :ill:iys be good to his sister, though 
there's but two of 'oui, like yon. .■iritl me, brotlier.'’ 

That anow want .straight to Mr. Tnllivers hcait. Ilo had Uut 
a, rapid imaghi.itioii, bui, 'tin; thonglit of Maggie was very near to 
iiiui, aral iw wa.s not long in seeing his relation to his own sister 
side by -side with 'Fom’s relation to M-aggie. Would the little tvonch 
over ho poorly off, and Tom r.ather h:ii'd upon her? 

“ Ay, ay, ttritty,'” said tlio miller with ft new' .softnes-s in his tunc, 
" hut I’ve allitys done- what I could for you,” he addetl, a.s if vindicfit- 
ing himself from a vepioaeh. 

“ I’m not denying thiit, brother, inicl I’m noway, s ungrateful,” 
said poor 'Mrs. Mo-ss, to.) fagged by loil and cliiklronto havestrongth 
left for any pride. “ But h’erD’.s the fatlici'. What a while you've 
been. Moss?” 

“ '\Vhtle, do yon call it?” said Mr. Moss, feeling out of breath and 
injured. " I've been running all the way. Won’t you 'light, Itir. 
Tulliver?” 

“ 'M'cll, I’ll just get down and have a bit o’ talk with you in the 
garden,” said Mr, Tulliver, feeling that ho should be more likely 
to show a due spirit of resolve if his sister rvere not present. 

He got do’.nt and passed wirh Mr. Mose into the garden, towards 
an old yew-tree fu-bonr, while his sister stood tapping her baby on 
tlio back and looking wi.«tfully after them. 

Their entrance into the yew-tree arbour surprised several fowls 
ihfir. wci'e recreating theniselvos by scratching deep holes in the 
clivsty ground, and at once took flight wdth much iiothcr and cack- 
ling. Mr. Tulliver sat flow'll on the beach, and tapping the ground 
curiously here and there with his stick, as if he suspected some 
hollowness, opened the conversation by observing, with something 
like a snarl in hi.s tone: 

“ Why, yoirvc got wheat again in that Corner Clo.se, I see; find 
never a bit o’ dressing on it. Moil’ll do no good with it this year.” 

Mr. Mos-', who, when ho married Miss Tulliver, had been regarded 
as the buck of Basset, now wore a beard nearly a week old, and had 
1 he dejircssed, ime.vpecbint air of a niachino-horKSfi, He answered in 
a patiftiif grumbling tone: “Mfhy, poor farmers like me must rio afs 


“I don’t know who should have money to play with if it isn’t 
them as can borrow money without paying interest,” said Mr. 
Tulliver, who wished to got into a slight quarrel; it was the most 
riiitiual o,nd easy introduction to calling in money. 

“I know I’m behind with the interest,” said Mi'. Mos.s, '‘Pnt I 
was ,so unlucky wi’ the w'ool last year; and what Avith the Missis licing 
laid up so, things have gone awk’ardcr nor usual.” 

“.A.y,” snarled Mr. Tulliver, “there’s folks as thiiig.s ’ull allayii 
go awk’ard with: empty sacks ’nil never stand upi-ight.” 

“ Well, I don’t know what fault you’ve got to iiud Avi’ me, Mr. 
Tulliver,” said Mr. Moss deprecatinglj^; “ I knoAV there isn’t a day- 
labourer Avorks harder.” 

“ What’s the use o’ that,” said Mr. Tulliver sharply, “Avhen a 
man marries, an’s got no capital to work his farm but his Avife’s bit 
o’ fortini I was against it from the first; but you’d neither of you 
listen to mo. And I can’t lie out o’ my money any longer, for rve 
got to pay five hundred o’ Mrs. Glegg’s, and there ’nil be Tom an 
expense to me, ns I .should find my.self short, even saying I’d got 
back all as is my oavu. You must, look about and see hoAV you can 
pay mo the three hundred pound.” 

“ Well, if that's what you mean,” said .Mr. Moss, looking blankly 
before him, t'we’d better bo sold up and ha’ done with it; I must 
part Avi’ cA’-ery head o’ .stock I’n got, to pay you and the landlord 
■ too.” 

Poor relations are undeniably irritating — their existence is so 
entirely uncalled for on our part, and they are abno.st alAvays very 
faulty people. Mr. Tulliver had succeeded in getting quite ns much 
irritated Avitli Mr. Moss as he had dc.sired, and ho Avas able to -say 
angrily, rising from his seat: 

“ "Well, you must do as you can. 2 can’t find jnoney for every- 
body else as Avell as myself. I must look to my OAvn business and 
my own family. I can’t lie out o’ my money any longer. You 
must raise it as quick as you can.” 

klr, Tulliver walked abruptly out of the arbour as he uttered the 
last sentence, and, Avithout lookiirg round at Mr. Moss, v/ent on to 
the kitchen door, Avhere the eldest boy Avas holding his horse, and 
Lis sister Avas Avaiting in a state of Avoudering alarm, which Avas not 
Avithont its alleviations, for baby aauis making ])leasant gurgling 
sounds, and performing a groat deal of finger practice on tlie faded 
face, Mrs. Moss had eight children, but could never overcome her 
regret that the tAvins had not lived. Mr, Moss thought their 
removal was not AAdthout its consolations. “ \7on’t you come in. 


id-c-tih'r.'" jiiiil, looking ;i,nxioiislj’ afc her hnshimJ, who u-as waik- 
1:1', -Isorlv np, M-hile Mr, Tolliver li/irl his foot alrenOy in the .'lirriisi. 

Xo. no; gooit-hjo," siid he, I'aniing hishorse’a iieatl and iiding 

Xo man conld fee! moro resoluto, till ho got outside thn yard 
and a little vo-iy along the deep-rutted lauo: birt before' he reached 
the iisiit tiirning, ivhi'h rvonld iitke him out of sight, of the dilapi- 
dated ' farni-buildings, he fifspeared to be . smitten by some sudden 
tliouglit. He cheeked his horse, Jiud made it stand still in the same 
sjii-.'.; for fvi, or throe minute, s, during which he turned Iiis head 
from side to side in a- melancholy way, as. if ho trero lookin.g at some 
piiinful object on rnoro .sides than one, Evidently, after ins lit of 
promjnitiide, Mr, Tulliver was redapsing into the sense that this 
h n pimzling world. Jle turned hi.-, horse iind rode slowly bark, 
giung vent to the climax: of feeling which liad dnteimiiicd this 
liiovenieac hy .-mying alourl, as lie struck his linivo: “Poor little 
wench! she’ll ha\u nobody i)ut Tom, belike, when I'm gone." 

Mr. Tnlliver's retin'ii inlo the yard was descried by several young 
Mosses, v,dio immediately ran in with the iweiting news to their 
mother, .--d that Mre Mo-^ w.ns agmiu on the doof'-tep when her 
hrotlier rode up. Bho had been ci’yiug, but w;is rocking baby to 
sleep in he)' ainia iiotv, ami made no osteiitiitiou.s .show "of torrow 
as her In'otho' looked at her, but merely said: 

“ The father’s gone to the field .again, if yon want him, brother.’’ 

“ Xio, Ciiitty, no,” said Mr, 'riilliver in si gentle tone. “ Don’t 
you frot—that’s all — I’ll make a .shift -wilhoitt the money a bit — 
only you must be as diver .and contriving as you can.” 

Sirs. Mo'-rs’s tears cauio .again at this unexpected kindnesa, and 
she could say nothing. 

“Come, conic! — the little wench shall come and see you. T'U 
hrlng her and Tom some day before he goes to .school. You mustn’t 
fret/.'’, . . ril allays be a good brother to yon.” 

“ Tlianlt yon for that word, brother,'’ said Mrs. Moss, drying her 
tears: then turning to Lir.zy, she said: “ ibm now and fetch the 
colonrcil e.g.g for consin Maggie.” Lizzy ran in, and [jnickly re- 
appciired with a small paper p;ireel. 

“ It's boiled hard, brotlier, and coloured with tbruni.s — very 
prclt.y: it was done o’ purpose for Mriggio. 'Will you please to 
c.'ury it in yoni' ])Ocketi” 

“ .Ay, ;iy,’’ said Mr. Tulliver, putting it etvrcfiilly in bis side 
pocket. Good-bye,” ■ 

Asid so the iwipcdable miller returned .along the lias.sct lone-:! 
I'arhi V nii>i'o i.mzziod than before as to ways and means, hut still 
wi:ii tli'c wu.'C of a danger escaped. It b;ul come across hi,': mind 
'r'na*. if he u >'10 hard upon his sister it might .somehow tend to malco 


“ I don’t know who should have money to play v.'ith if it ian't 
thorn as can borrow money without {.>aying interest,” said I\Jr. 
Tiilliver, who wished to get into a slight quarrel; it was the moat 
luitiira! and easy introduction to calling in money. 

“I know I’m behind with the intei'est,” said Mr. Moss, “but I 
was so unlucky wi’ the wool last year; and what with tho Missis being 
laid up so, things have gone awk’arder nor usual.'’ 

“Ay,” snarled Mr. 'lulliver, “ there’s folks as things ’nil allays 
go awk’ard with: emiJty sacks ’nil never stand upriglit.” 

“Well, I don’t know what fault you’ve got to firu.l, wi’ me, Mr. 
Tidliver,” sai<l ilr. Moss deprecatingly; “ I know there isn’t a day- 
labourer works harder.” 

“What’s the use o’ that,” said Mr, TulHver sharply, “when a 
man niarrios, an’s gob no capital to rvork his kirm but his wife’s bit 
o’ fortin 1 I was against it from the first; but you’d neither of you 
listen to me. And 1 can’t lie out o’ my money any longer, for I’ve 
got to pay five hundred o’ Mrs. Glegg's, and there ’ull be Tom an 
c.vpenso to mo, as I should find myself short, even saying I’d got 
back all as is my own. You must look about and see how you can 
pay me the three hundred pound.” . , ; 

“Well, if that's what you mean,” said Mr. Moss, looking blankly 
before him, “we’d better be sold up and ha’ done with it; I must 
part wi’ every head o’ stock I’n got, to pay you and the landlord 
too.” . 

Poor relations are undeniably instating — their existence is so 
entirely uncalled for on our part, and they are almost always very 
faulty people. Jlr. Tullivor had succeeded in getting quite as much 
irritated with Mr. Moss as he had desired, and ho was able to say 
angrily, I'ising from his seat; 

“ W ell, you must do as you can. I can’t find money for e\ ery- 
body else as -well as myself. I must look to my own business and 
my own family. I can’t lie out o’ my money any longer. You 
must raise it as quick as you can.” 

hir. 'fulliver walked abruptly out of tho arbour as he uttered the 
last sentence, and, without looking round at Mr. Moss, went on to 
the kitchen door, where the eldest boy was holding his horse, and 
his sister was waiting in a state of wondering alarm, which was not 
without its alleviations, for baby rvas making pleasant gurgling 
sounds, and performing a great deal of finger practice on the faded 
face. Mrs. Moss had eight children, but could never ovci'como her 
regret that the twins had not lived, hir. Moss thought their 
removal was i^ot without its consolations. “Won’t you come in, 
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r' slit' f'Jiid, loolvin.1;- .-inxionsly ;it liur liitBliaucl, wLo v.’.'ij v,-;i]-c- 
ii!-- i-Uj'.vIy lip, M’hile Mr. TuUivur luul hi.s foot alrciuly iti clu; Btirruii. 

" ]So, ij',!.: ,qooO-!)yc,,'’ sakl iie, turning hift liorsu’s head aiui riding 

Xy inau rouki foei luore vesuluto till he gut untside the ji'rd-g.-ite 
and ;i liv.;le way along the lane; but Ix-fnie ho veiu'hcd 

thn uoxl tiiJiiing, vhich would lake iiim out of sight (;f the dilepi- 
dal-''-;! ho appeared to i/e .sinittoii in- sojue .‘^iKkieu 

thought. He checked his horae, and made it stand still in the same 
sp.Oi, t'l'i- tv.'o or tliree nnnntos. during which he. turned his head 
from .side to side in Ji melancholy way, ns if he were looking nt .some 
naiuiid ohjeet on more .sides than one. Evidently, iittor hi.s jit of 
pronijditude, Idr. Tullivor was relujjsing into the sense that tins 
i.« a }>n>:/:ling worlil. lie turned liis hur.se and rode slouly hack, 
giving vent to the climax of feeling which had determined this 
rnovement by saying aloud, us he stniek his horse; “Poof little 
wench! .shell have nobody but Tom, Iwlike, when I'm gone,” 

Mr. Tullivor’,s retui'u into the yard wa,« di^scried by .se.vei'al jronng 
JdoHser., who iuiraediately ran in with tlio exciting jiews to their 
mother, so that Mrs. 'Mos.s wa.s agtiin on the door-.slej) whim her 
brother rode up. She had been crying, but w;i.s rocking baby to 
sleep in her arms now, and made no ostentatious show of sorrow 
as her brother looked at her, but merely said; 

“ The ffither’s gone to the field again, if you rvant him, brother.” 

“Xo, Gritty, no,” said ilr. Tiillivcr in" a gentle tone. “Don’t 
you fret — tluit’s ail — I'll make ,a shift without the money a bit — 
only you must bo as diver and contriving as you ran.” 

ilr.s, ,Mf).s,s’.s tears came again at this uue.xpeeted kijidness, and 
she could say nothing. 

“Come, come! — the little wench shall come and see you. I’ll 
bring her and Tom some day before he goes to .school. You mustn’t 
fret.' . . . ril allays be a good brother to you.” 

“ Thank you for that word, brother," said Mrs. Moss, drying her 
toar.s: then turning to Eizxy, she said: “Ihm now and fetch the 
coloured egg for cousi?! hlaggie.” Lizzy ran in, and fiuickly re- 
appeared svith a -small paper p.irftfd. 

“ It s boiled hard, brother, and coloured with thrums — very 
pretty: it svas done o’ puipo.so for M.sggic. \Vill }'ou please to 
carry ft in your pocket?” . 

“Ay, ay,” said Mr. Tulliver, putting it carefully in his side 
poeker. “Good-liye.” 

;\nd .so tlic respectable miller returned tilong tlio iRasset lanes 
liitlier niore puiU'.leil than before as to svays anti means, but Ktlll 
svidi tin- seme of a danger escaped. It had ooino am-oss hi,-, mind 
that !£ he v. erc hard upon his .sister it might somehoiv tend to malce 
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Tom haril upon Maggie at some distant day when her father was 
no loju;o!' tlu-vc io take her parti fo>' simple people, like our frieiirt 
Mr. Tillliver, are opt to clothe uiiimpeacliahlc feelings in erroneous 
ideas, and this was liis confused Avay of explaining to himself that 
his loA'c and an.xiety for ‘‘the little wench” had given him a new 
sensibility toAA’ards his sister. 


CHAPTER IX 

TO GARUM I'TRS 

Mhilr the possilile troubles of Maggie’.s future wore occupying her 
father’s mind, she herself Avas tasting only the bitterness of the 
present. Childhood lias no forebodings; but then it is soothed by 
no memories of outlived sorroAV. 

The fact Avas, the day had begun ill Avith Maggie. The pleasure 
of having Lucy to look at, and the pro.spect of the afternoon visit 
to Garum Firs, Avhore she Avoukl hear uncle Pullet’s musical-box, 
had been marred as early as cloven o’clock by the adA'-ent of the 
hair-dresser from St. Ogg’s, Avho had spoken in the severest terms 
of the condition in Avhich he had found her hair, holding up one 
jagged lock after another and .saying; “See here! tut — tut — tut!” 
in a tone of mingled disgust and pity, AA’hich to Maggie’s imagi- 
nation was equivalent to the strongest expression of public opinion. 
Mr. Eappit, the hair-dresser, Avith his well-anointed coronal locks 
tending Avavily u2)Avard, like the simulated iiyramid of flame on a 
monumental urn, seemed to her at that moment the most formidable 
of her contemporaries, into whose street at St. Ogg’s she Avould care- 
fully refrain from entering through the rest of her life. 

Moreover, the preparation for a visit being ahA'ays a serious affair 
in the Dodson family, Martha AAms enjoined to have Mrs. Tulliver’s 
room ready an hour earlier than usual, that the laying-out of the 
be.st clothe.s might not be deferred till the last moment, as Avas some- 
times the case in families of lax vicAA's, Avhero the ribbon-strings 
were never rolled uf), Avhere there Avas little or no AvrapjAing in silver 
paper, and Avhere the sense that the Sunday clothes could Ije got at 
quite easily produced no .shock to. the mind. Already, at tAvehm 
o’clock, Mrs. Tnlliver had on her visiting costume, Avith'a protective 
apparatus of broAvn liolland, as if she had been a piece of .satin furni- 
ture in danger of flies; Ma.ggie Avas froAvning and twi.stirig her 
sbonklei's tlnU; she might, if possible, shrink away from the piickliest 
of tuckers, Avhile her mother Avas remonstrating: “Don’t, Maggie, 
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my dear— don’t look so iiglyi” and Tom’s cheeks iv-ere looking par- 
Ik'idarly briiliuiU. as a relief to his best blue suit, which ho v.-ure 
vriih bcfTiitiing calniiu'ss; having, iifter a iitilo wrangling, cii'ectwl 
what was always the one point of interest to him in his toih.-ttc — 
he had 'ransfoired all the contents of liis everyday pockets to those 
actually in wear. 

A.s fo> Lucy, she was ju.st as pretty and nea.i as she liad been 
yesterday, no accidents ever happened to her clothes, :ind she was 
never nnroiidortidile in chew, so that she looked with wondering 
]jitv at .Maggie jjouting and writhing under the exasperating tucker. 
-Maggie would eertaiidy have torn it off if .she had not bcmi checked 
liy the ronioiuhrance of her recont humiliation about her hair: ;is it 
was, she ormfftied iKU’sclf to fretting :utd twisting, and behaving 
peevisliiy ttbout the card-houaes which the.y were allowed to bttild 
till diiiijor, t'.s a Huilabio mnn.serncnt for boy.s and girls in iheir best 
clothes. Tow could build perfect pi'raniklij of houses; but Mtiggieis 
would never hear the l.aying-tm of the roof: — it wti-s til ways so with 
the things that Maggie matly ; and Tom had deduced the conclusion 
tbfit no girk couhl ever make tinything. But it happened that Lucy 
proved wonilcrfiilly clever at buildijig: she handled the curds so 
lightly, and moved .so gently, that ’foni condescended to admire her 
houses as well a.s Ins own, the more reralilj- becau.sc she had asked 
him to teach her. Maggie, too, would have .admired Lucy’s bou,ses, 
and xvould have given up her own nnKiiccessful building to con- 
template them, without ill-temper, if her tucker bad not made her 

E eevkh, and if 'lom had not inconsiderately laughed when her 
ouse.s fell, and told her she Avas “a stupid”. 

“Don’t laugh at me, Tom!” she bur-stout angrily, “I’m not a 
-stupid. I know a great many things yon don’t.” 

“ 0, I dare say. Miss Spitfire 1 Td never bo .such a cross thing 
as you— making faces like that. Lucy doesn’t do so. 1 like Lucy 
better than you; I wish Lucy was my sister.” 

“ Then it’s very wicked ami cruel of you to wish so,” said .Maggie, 
srartiiig up hurrioflly from her place on the floor, and upsetting 
Tom’s wonderful pagoda. She really did not mean it, but the cir- 
cuiu.staiiti;d evidence was against her, and Tom turned white with 
anger, imt said nothing; he would have struck her, only he knew 
if, Avas coAvardly to strike a girl, and Tom Tnlliver Avas quite rleter- 
inined he Avould never do anything eoum’dly. 

Maggie stood in dismay and terror Avliile ’.Fom got up from the 
floor "ami Avalked away, pale, from the scattered ruins of his p.a- 
god.'i, and Lucy looked on mutely, like a kitten pausing from i(,s 
lapping. “ ^ 

“0. Tom,” said Maggie, at last, going balf-Avay tOAA’avda him, 
“i didn’t moan to knock it down— indeed, indeed I didn't!” 
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1’ora tnok iio notice of lier, but took, instead, two or three hard 
peas out of liis pocket and shot tliem with his thumb-nail against 
the window — vaguely at first, but presently with the distinct aim 
of hitting a superannuated blue-bottle which was exposing its im- 
hecility in the spring sunshine, clearly against the views of nature, 
wiio had provided Tom and the peas for the speedy destruction oi 
tliis weak iiuhvidual. 

'Thus the moruing had been made heavy to Maggie, and Tom’s 
persistent coldness to her all through their walk spoiled the fresh 
iiir and sunshine for her. He called Lucy to look at the half-built 
bird’.s iiest, without caring to show it Maggie, and peeled a tvillow 
switch for I,ucy and himself, without offering one to Maggie. Lucy 
laid saitl; JiJaggie, shouldn’t f/ri« like one!” hut Tom was deaf. 

fcjtiil, tlie bight of the peacock op)jovtuuely spreading his tail oji 
the .stacky.'ird wall, just as they reached Garuin Firs, was enough 
to divert r.he mind temporarily from personal grievances. And this 
was only tlie beginning of beautiful sights at Garum Firs. All the 
farn^yard life was wonderful there — bantams, speckled and top- 
knotted; Friei-larid liens, with their feathers all turned the wrong 
way; Guinea-fowls that Hew and screamed and dropjoed thoir pretty- 
spotted feathers; pouter pigeons and a tame magpie; nay, a goat, 
and a wonderful brindled dog, half-mastiff half-buii-dog, as large as 
a lion. I'heri there were white railings and white gates all about, 
and glittering weathercocks of various design, and garden-walks 
paved with pebbles in bea,utiful patterns — nothing was quite common 
at Garum Firs: and Tom thought that the unusual size of the toads 
there was .simply due to the general unirsiudness whieli characterized 
uncle Pullet’s possessions as a gentleman fanner. Toad.s who paid 
rent were naturally leaner. As for the house, it was not less re- 
marfcabie; it, liad a receding centre and two wings with battleraented 
tiirrct.s, and was covered with glittering white stucco. 

Uncle Pullet liad seen the expected party approaching from the 
window, and made Iiaste to unbar and unchain tlie front door, kept 
always in this fortified condition from fear of trnmp.s, who might 
be supposed to know of the glass case of stuffed birds in the hall, 
and to contemplate rusliing in and carrying it away on thoir heads. 
Aunt Ikillct, loo, appeared at the doorway, and as .soon as her sister 
was within hearing, .sa,id: “Stop the chiklreu, for God's .salto, IJessy 
—don’t let ’em come up the door-steps: Sally’s bringing the old 
mat Sind the duster to rub their shoes,” 

Airs. Pullet’s front-door mats were by no means intended to wipe 
shoos on: the very scraper had si dejiuty to do its dirty work, 'rom 
rebelled pai-ticuhirly against this .shoe-wiping, which he always con- 
sidered in the light of an indignity to his sex, He felt it sis the 
hagitming of the disagreeables incident to a visit ai, Aunt Jhdlct’s, 



wiioiv! III.; hifi oniio conipelJtiil to sitwiih towels wvfippoJ round 
hi. ’li'xUs; iict wliiijh may serve to eorroefc the too hast}' conclusion 
lii.if. a vi-it io OiU'uni Firs must httve been a great treat to a young 
gtuilleiiiau fuiui of animals — fond, that is, of throwing stones at 
them. 

j'!u'. next (ii'.'’greeablo was confined to his feminiuo companions; 
it the mounting of the polished oak stairs, which hail very 
iiaicKome carpets i-ollcd uji and laid hy in a spare bedroom, so tliat 
t!u; accent of dio'ie glossy steps might have serred, in havbarous 
time.:, Os a tiial by ordeal from which none but the most spotlc.ss 
virtue could h.iva come, off with uiibrokcti limhs. ,Si )l)l.y=s weakncs.s 
about, tlic=e polished stab'.s was always a subject of bitter remou- 
straiico on Mrs. Oiogg’s jiart; but Mr.a Tulliver ventured on no 
coiniiiiJiit, oiiiy thinking to herself it was a rnorey when she and the 
children were safe on the hmding. 

“ Mrs. Gj-ay lias sent home my new bonnet, i>es.sy,” .s.aid Mrs, 
Pullet, in a p.'ithetic tone, as Mi'.s. Tulliver adjusted her cap. 

“ IJas she, sister'!” said Mrs. Tulliver, with an air of much in- 
terest. “And. how do you like it?” 

“ It’s njit to make a mess with elotlies, taking ’em out and juittitjg 
’em in again,” said Mrs. Pullet, drawing a bunch of key.s from her 
poekot and looking at them earnestly, “ hut it ’ml be a pity for you 
to go aw'iiy without .seeing it. Tliere’s no knowing wdiat may 
happen.” 

Mrs, Pullet .shook her head .slowly at this last serious considera- 
tion, which dotermined her to single out a particular key. 

“ I’m afraid it’ll be troublesome to you getting it out, sister," .a.aid 
Mrs. Tulliver, “ but I s/toidd like to see what sort of a crown she’s 
made you.” 

Mrs. Pullet rose with a melancholy air and unloclmd one wing 
of a very briglit wardrobe, ivliere you may have hastily suppo.sed 
she would find the tietv bonnet. Not at all. Such a snpjio.sition 
could only have arisen frmn a too superficial acquaintance with the 
habits of the Dod.son fiimily. In this -wardrobe Mrs, I’ullet was 
seeking something small enough to be hidden among layers of linen 
— it was a door-key. 

“ You must come with me into tlic best room,” said Mrs. Pullet. 

“ May the children conic too, si.ster!” enquired Mrs. Tulliver, who 
saw that Maggie and Lucy w^ere looking rather eager. 

“ Well,” said Aunt Pullet reflectively, “ it’ll perhaps be safer for 
’em to come — they’ll be touching something if we leave them 
. behind.” ■ ' 

Bo they went in procession along the bright ami slippery corridor, 
dimly lighted by the semi-lunar top of the ivindow wliich rose above 
tim clojaid shutter; it ivas really quite solemn. Aunt .Pullet paused 
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and uiiiouked a door which opened on something still more solemn 
than the jiassage: a darkened room, in which the outer light, enter- 
ing feebly, sh'owefl what looked like the corpses of fiuiiiture in 
w'hite shrouds. Everything that was not shrouded stood with its 
logs upwards. Lucy laid hold of Maggie’s frock, and Maggie’s heart 
beat rapidly. 

Aunt Pullet half-opened the shutter and then unlocked the ward- 
rohe, with a melancholy deliberateness which was quite in keeping 
with the funerciil .solemnity of the scene. The delicious scent of 
rose-leave.s that is.sued from the rvardrobe, made the proce.ss of 
taking out sheet after sheet of silver iiaper quite pleasant to assi.st 
at, though the sight of the bonnet at last was an anti -climax to 
Maggie, who would have preferred soinething more strikingly preter- 
natural. .But few’ thingvs could have been more impressive to Mrs. 
Tulliver. She looked lul round it in silence for .some moments, and 
then said emphatically: “Well, sister, I’ll never speak against the 
full crown, s again!” 

It was a great concession, and Mrs. Pullet felt it; she felt some- 
thing was due to it. 

“You’d like to see it on, slsterl" she said sadly. “I’ll open the 
shutter a bit farther.” . 

“ Well, if you don’t mind taking off your cap, sister,” said Mrs, 
Tulliver. ‘ , 

Mrs. Pullet tooli off her cap, displaying the brown silk scalp with 
a jutting promontory of curls which was common to the more mature 
and judicious women of those times, and, placing the bonnet on her 
head, turned slowly round, like a draper’s lay -figure, that Mrs. 
Tulliver might miss no point of view. 

“ I’ve sometimes thought thei'e’s a loop too much o’ ribbon on this 
left side, .sister; what do you think?” said Mrs. Pullet. 

Mrs. Tulliver looked earnestly at the point indicated, and turned 
her head on one side. “Well, I think it’s best as it is; if you 
meddled with it, sister, you might repent.” 

“That’s true,” said Aunt Pullet, taking off the bonnet and looking 
at it contemplatively. 

“How much might she charge you for that bonnet, sister?” said 
Mrs. Tulliver, whose mind was actively engaged on the possibility 
of getting humble imitation of this chef-d’cetmre made from a piece 
of silk she had at home. 

Mrs. Pullet screwed up her mouth and shook her head, and then 
whispered ; “ Pullet pays for it he said I was to have the best bonnet 
at (iarum Clmreh, let the next best be who.se it would.” 

yiie hogan slowly to adjust the trimmings in ])rep:iratioti for 
returning it to its place in the w’ardrobe, and her thoughts .seemed 
to have taken a melancholy turn, for she .shook her head. 
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“ Ah," she said at last, “I may never wear it twice, sister; who 

knov.'S'i” 

“Doii'b talk o’ thiit, sister,” answered Mrs. Tullivor. “I hope 
you'll have your health this summer.” 

"Al)' but there may come a death in the family, as there did 
soon after I had my green .satin bonnet. Cousin Abbott may go, 
tiiid we can’t think o' weiiriiig crajje less nor half a ^mar for him.” 

''Tiiiit vjnnUl Im nnlncky,” said Airs. Tulliver, entering thoronghly 
into the fios.iihility of an inopportune decease. “I'licre’s never .so 
mueh jilea.'ini'e i’ wearing a honnet the second year, ospeeially when 
the cfijwiis are so chancy — never two summers alike.” 

“ .\li, it's the way i’ this world,” said Mi's. 'PuUe!, reUirning the 
honnet to the wardrobe ami locking it up. She maintained a .silence 
characterized by hcad-.sh.iking, until they hiid all i.ssncd from the 
solemn chamhor and were in lier own room again. Tiien, beginning 
to cry, .she .said: “Sister, if von should never .see that honmjtj again 
till I’m dead and gone, you’ll rciaentlier I showed it yoti this day.” 

Airs. Tulliver felt that .she ought to be alVected, but .she was a 
woman of sparse tear.s, .stout and healthy — sho conhln’t cry so much 
as her sister Pullet did, atid had ofteti felt her deficiency at funerals. 
Her efi'ort to bring tears into her eyes issued in an odd contraction 
of her face. Ala-ggie, looking on at.tentivcly, felt that there w'as 
some ))idnful mystery about her aunt’s bunnet which she was con- 
sidered too 3 'oung to understand; indignantly conscious, all the 
while, that she could have niider.stood that, as well as everything 
else, if she had been taken into confidence. 

When they wont down, Uncle Pullet observed, with some acumen, 
that he reckoned the missis had been showing her bonnet — that was 
what had made them so long upstairs. With Tom the interv.il had 
.seemed still longer, for he had been seated in irksome constraint on 
the edge of a sofa directly opposite his Uncle Pullet, who regarded 
him with twinkling gray eye.s, and occa.sionally addressed him as 
“ Aoutig sir.” 

“ Well, young sir, wh.at (hi jmn learn at school 1” was a standing 
tpie.stion with Linde Pullet; whereupon Tom always looked .sheej/ash, 
rubbed lii-s hand acro.s.s hi.s face, and answered : “ I don’t know.” 
It was altogother so embaiTassing to be .seated Uie-uAUe with Uncle 
Pullet that Tom could not even look at the prints on the walls, 
or the fly-cages, or the wonderful flower-pots; he saw uothing but 
his uncle’s gaiters. Nob that Tom was in awe of his uncle’s mental 
superiority; indood, he had made up his mind that he didn’t want 
I.U bo .a gontlemcu farmer, because he shouldn’t like to be such a 
tluu-lcggod silly fellow as his Uncle Pullet — a molly-coddle, in fact. 
A boy’s sheeinshness is by no means a sign of overmastering revoi- 
once; and while you arc making encouraging advances to him under 
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Uii; idea that, he is ovcrwlielraed by a sense of your age and vrisiloiu, 
ten to one he is thinking you extremely queer. 'J'tie only euii- 
riohitieii I can .suggest to you is that the Crrcek hoys prohahly 
thought the same of Aristotle. It is only when you Inivo mastered 
a restive horse, or thrashed a drayman, or have got a gun in your 
hand, that these shy junior, s feel you to he a truly admirable and 
erp.nable oharaeter. At loa.st, 1 am quite sure of Tom Tiilliver’.s 
sentiment, s on these points. In very tender years, -when he .still 
wore a lace border under his outdoor cap, he was often observed 
peeping through the Isir.s of a gate and making minetory gesturo.s 
with his .small forefinger while he scolded the sheep with an in- 
articulate b\u-)', intended to strike terror into their astonished minds; 
indicating, thus early, that desire for mastery over the inferior 
animals, wild and domestic, iTieluding cockchufer.s, iieighhours’ dogs, 
and small sisters, which in all ages has been an attribute of so much 
promi.se for tlie fortunes of our race. Notv Mr. Pullet never rode 
anything taller than a low pony, and was the least predatory of 
men, considering firearms dangerous, as apt to go oft' of thein.solves 
by nobody’s itarticnlar desire. So that Toni was not wdthout strong 
reasons when, in confidential talJc with a chum, he had de.scribed 
Uncle Pullet as a nincompoop, taking care at the same time to 
observe that he was a very “rich fellow”. 

The only alleviating circumstance in a ffda-ltMe with Uncle Pullet 
was that ho kept a variety of lozenges and peppermint drops about 
his person, and when at a loiss for conversation, he filled up the void 
by proposing a mutual solace of this kind. 

. “Do you like peppermints, young sir?” required only a tacit 
answer when it was accompanied by a presentation of the article in 
question. 

The appearance of the little girls suggested to Uncle Pullet the 
further solace of small sweet-cake, s, of which he also kept a stock 
under lock and key for his own ’private eating on wet days; but the 
three children had no sooner mt the tempting delicacy betiveen 
their fingers than Aunt Pullet desired them to abstain from eating 
it till the tray ami the plates came, since with those crisp cakes 
they would make the floor “all over" crumbs. Lucy didn’t mind 
that much, for the cako was so pretty she thought it was rather 
a pity to eat it; but Tom, w.atohing his opportunity while the 
elders wore talking, hastily stowed it in Ms mouth at two bites, 
and chewed it furtively. As for Maggie, becoming fascinatod, as 
usual, by a print of Ulysses and Nausjcaa, which Uncle Pullet had 
bought as a “pretty Scripture thing”, she presently let fall her 
cake, and in an unlucky movement crushed it beneath her foot 
—a source of .so much agitation to Aunt Pullet, and conscious dis- 
gi’acc to Maggie, that she began to despair of hearing the musical 
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simil’-ijorc to-d;iy, till, after some reflection, it occurred to her that 
Lucy ''ya.s iu hij.'h favoiu' enough to venture on asking for a tune. 
Hu iilic whispered to Lucy, and Lucy, who always did what she was 
desired to do, went up quietly to her unde’s knee, and, blushing all 
over her neck v.'hile .she lingered her necklace, said; “ Will you please 
play us a tune, uncle?” 

Lucy thought it wais hy reason of some exceptional fcdent; in 
[Judo Pullet tliat tho .snuff-box played such beautiful tunes, and 
iiiileeil the (hing was viewed in that light by tho majority of his 
iieighiiuurs ill ('.(arum. Mr. Pullet had lom/ht the box, to begin 
wit.h, and he umlcrstood winding it up, and knew which tune it was 
going to play beforehand; (dtogethev, the jKissossion of this unique 
“))ieca ()f music” was a proof that Mr. Pullet’s character was not 
of tliat entire nullity which might otherwise have been attnbuted 
to it. But Unde Pullet, when entreated to exhibit his accomplish- 
immt, never depreciated it by a too ready consent. “ Wo’ll see 
about it,” was the aitswer he always gave, carefully abstaining from 
any sign of compliance till a suitable nuraiicr of minutes had passed. 
Uude'^Pulkfe had a programme for all great sociitl occasions, and in 
this vray fenced him.sdf in from much painful confusion and per- 
plexing*^ freedom of will. 

Pernaps the suspense did heighten Maggie’.? enjoyment when the 
fairy tune began: for the first time she cpiitc forgot that she liad 
a load on her mind — that Tom was angry noth her; and the 
time “ Hush, ye pretty warbling choir ” had been played, her face 
wore that bright look of happiness, w'hile she sat immovable with 
her hands clasped, which soraetiine.s comforte<l her mother witli the 
sen.so that IMaggie could look pretty now and then, in spite of her 
btwvn skin. But when the magic music cc.ised, she jumped up, 
and, running toward.? Tom, put her arm round his neck and said: 
“0, Tom, isn’t it pretty 1 ” 

Lest you should think it showed a revolting insensibilitt' in Tom 
that he* felt any now anger towards Maggie for this uncalled-for, 
and, to him, inexplicable caress, 1 must tell you that he had his 
glass of cow slip wine in his hand, and that she jerked him so as to 
make him s])ill ha If of it. He must have beoji an extreme milksop 
not to sa,y angrily: “Look there, now!” especially when his resent- 
ment was .sanctioned, as it tvas, by general disapju'obatioii of Maggie's 
behaviour. 

“ Why don’t you sit still, Maggie?” her mother said peevishly. 

“ Little gC'lls mustn’t come to .see me if they behave in that way,” 
said Aunt Pullet. ' ■ ■ ■ . 

“ Why, jcou’re too rough, little miss,” said Uncle Pullet. 

Poor jlaggic sat down: again, with the, music all chased out of her 
soul, and the seven small demons all in again. 
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Mrs, Tullivar, foi'eseeitig notbirig but misbehaviour while the 
children renuiined indoor.s, took an early opportunity of suggesliiig 
tliiir, now they were rested after their walk, they might and 
play out-of-doors; and Aunt Pullet gave permi-ssion, only enjoining 
them not to go off the paved walks in the garden, and if they wanted 
to see the poultry fed, to view them from a distance on the hor, de- 
block; a restriction which had been imposed ever .since Tom had 
been found guilty of runuing after the peacock, with an illusory 
idea that fright would make one of its feathers drop off. 

Mi'fi. Tulliver’.s thoughts had been temporarily diverted from the 
(.]narrel with Mrs. Glegg by millinery and maternal caves, but now 
the great theme of the bonnet was thrown into perspective, and the 
children were out of the way, yesterday’s anxieties recurred. 

“It weigh.s on my mind so as never was,” she said, by way of 
opening the subject, “ sister Glegg’s leaving the house in that way. 
I’m sure I’d no wi.sh t’ offend a sister.” 

“Ah,” said Aunt I’ullet, “there’s no accounting for what lane 
’ull do! I wouldn’t .speak of it out o’ the family — if it wasn’t to Dr. 
Turnbull; but it’s my belief Jane lives too low. I’ve said so to 
Pullet often and often, and he knows it.” 

“ Why, you said so last Monday was a week, when we came away 
from drinking tea tvith ’em,” said Mr. Pullet, beginning to nurse his 
knee and shelter it with his pocket-h.andkerchief as was hi.s way 
when the conversation took an interesting turn. 

“ Very like I did,” said Mrs. Pullet, “ for you remember when I 
said things bettor than I can remember myself. He’s got a wonder- 
ful memory, Pullet has,” she continued, looking pathetically at her 
sister. “ I should be poorly ofl’ if he was to have a stroke, for he 
always remembers when I’ve got to take my doctor’s stufl'~and I’m 
taking three sorts now.” 

“ There’s the ‘ pills as before ’ every other night, and the new 
drops at eleven atid four, and the ’fervescing mixture ‘ when agree- 
able’,” rehearsed Mr. Pulley with a punctuation determined by a 
lozenge on his tongue. 

“Ah, perhaps it ’ucl bo better for sister Glegg if she‘(l go to the 
doctor sometimes, instead o’ chewing Turkey rhubarb whenever 
there’s anything the matter with her,” said Mrs. Tulliver, who 
naturally saw the wide subject of medicine chiefly in relation to 
Mr.s. Glegg. 

“ It’s dreadful to think on,” said Aunt Pullet, raising her hands 
and letting them fall again, “ people plajdng -with their own insides 
in that way ! And it’s flying r the face o’ Providence; for what are 
the doctors for, if we aren’t to call ’em in? And wlien folks have 
: got the money to pay for a doctor, it isn’t respectable, as I’ve told 
Jane many a time, I’m ashamed of acquaintance knowing it.” 



“ Well, we‘vG no call to be ashamed,” siiid Mr. Pullet, “ for Doctor 
Turnbull hasn’t got such another patient as you i’ this parish now 
old Mrs, .Sutton’s gone." . 

“ Pullet kecp.s ail my physic-bottles — did you know', Pessy said 
Mrs. Pullet. “He. W'on’t have one sold. He says it’s nothing but 
riglit, folks .should sec ’em when I’m gone. They fill two o’ the 
long store-room shelves a’ready — but,” she added, beginning to cry, 
“ it’s well if they ever fill three. I may go before I’ve made up the 
dci.?(!ii o’ the.se last .sizes. The i.»iIl-bo,'ces are in the clo.se t in my 
room— you’ll remoinber that, sister — but there’s nothing to .sho^v fo^• 
the boluse.s, if it i.sn’t the bills." 

“ Don’t talk o’ your going, sister," .said Mrs. Tullivor; “ I should 
have nobody to stand bctwceti me lUid sister Hlegg if you was gone. 
And there’s nobody but you can get her to make it up wi’ Mr. 
Tullivor, for sister Deaiic’fs never o’ my side, and if she wuis, it’s not 
to be looked for a,s she can speak like them as have got an indepen- 
dent fortin.” 

“ Well, your husband « awk’ard, you knorv, Bes.s 3 ’,’’ .said Mrs. 
Pullet, goorl-nitturedly ready to nso'^lior deep depression m her 
sister’s account a.s well as her own. “ He’s never behaved quite so 
pretty to our f;i,mily as he should do, and the children take after 
him — the boy’s very mischievous, and runs .away from his aunts 
and nncle.s, and the goll’s rude and brown. It’s your bad luck, and 
I’m sorry for you, Bessy; for you was allays my favourite sister, and 
wo allays liked the same patterns.” 

“ 1 know Tulliver’s h.asty, and says odd things,” said Mrs. Tullivor, 
wiping away one small tear from the corner of her eye, “ but I’m 
sure he’s never been the man, since ho juarried me, to object to 
my making the friends o’ my side o’ the family welcome to the 
houso.” 

“ J don’t want to make the w'orst of you, Bessy,” said iMrs. Pullet 
conl])/l.s.^ionatcly, “for I doubt you’ll have trouble enough without 
that ; and your husband’.s got that poor sister and her children 
hanging on liim, and so given to lawing, they say. I donbl he’ll 
leave yon poorly off when ho die.s. Not as I’d have it .sa.id out o’ 
the family.” 

This view of her position was nattivally far frotn cheering to Mrs. 
Tulliver. Her imaginatiou tvas not easily acted on, but she could 
not help thinking that her case was a hard one, since it! appeared 
that other people thought it hard, . 

“ I'm sure, sister, I can’t help my. self,” she said, urged by the fear 
lo-u her anticipate(l rni.sfortunos might be held retributive, to take 
a riuiipi-clien.sivo review of her past conduct. “There’s no woman 
.siriti',- luorn for her children; and I’m sure, at sconring-time this 
l.adyd.'iy as T’vo had all the bed -hangings token down, I did a« 
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much as the tT?o gells put together; and there’s this last elder- 
flowor wine I’ve wade-— beantifni! I allays ofi'er ic along -with the 
sherry, though sister Glegg rvill have it I’m so extravagant; and 
as for liking to have my clothes tidy, and not go a fright about the 
house, there’s liobody in the parish can say anything against me in 
inspect o’ backbiting" and making mischief, for I don't wish anybody 
any harm; and nobody loses by sending me a pork-pie, for my pies 
are fit to show with the best o’ mjr neighbours’; and the linen’s so in 
order, as if I was to die to-morrow I shouldn’t be ashamed. A woman 
can do no more nor she can.” 

“But it’s all o’ no use, you know, Bes.sy,” said Airs. Pullet, holding 
her head on one side, and fixing her eyes pathetically on her sister, 
“if your husba,nd makes away w’itb his money. Not but what if 
you "was sold up, and other folks bought your furniture, it’s a 
comfort to thinlc as j'ou'vo kept it well rubbed. And there’s tlie 
linen, with your maiden mark on, might go all over the country. 
It ’ud be a sad pity for our family. Mrs. Pullet shook her head 
slowly. 

“But what can I do, sister?” said Mrs. Tullivcr. “Air, Tulliver’s 
not a man to be dictated to — not if I was to go to the parson and 
get by heart what I should tell my husband for the best. And I’m 
sure I don’t pretend to know anything about putting out money 
and all that. I could never see into men’s business as sister Glegg 
does.” 

“Well, you’re like me in that, Bessy,” said Airs. Pullet; “and I 
think it ’ud be a deal more becoming o’ Jane if she’d have that pier- 
glass rubbed oftener — there was ever so many spots on it last week 
— instead o’ dictating to folks as have more comings in than she ever 
had, and telling ’em what they’ve to do with their money. Bub 
Jane and me rvere allays contrairy; she would have striped things, 
and I like spots. You like a spot too, Bessy: we allays hung to- 
gether i’ that.” 

Mrs, Pullet, affected by this last reminiscence, looked at her si.ster 
pathetically. 

“Ye.s, Sophy,” said Alns. Tulliver, “I remember our having a blue 
ground with a white spot both alike — I’ve got a bit in a bed-quilt 
now; and if you would but go and see sister Glegg, and persuade 
her to make it up wntli Tullivei’, I should take it very kind of you. 
You was allii3's a good sister to me.” 

“But the right thing ’ud bo for Tulliver to go and make it up 
with her himself, and say he was sorry for spe.-iking so rash, [f he’s 
bori'owed money of her, he shouldn’t bo abovo that,” said Airs. 
Pullet, whose partiality did not blind her to principles; she did not 
forget wluit was due to people of indopeudent fortune. 

“It’s no use talldng o’ that,” said poor Airs, Tidlir’cr almost 
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jjcavislilj'. “It 1 was to go down on my btu'e Itiieos on the gravel 
to Itdlivor, herd newer hvimble himself.” 

“ Well, you can’t expect me to persuade Jam to bog pardon,” said 
lilrs. Puilet. “Her tomper’s beyond everything; it’s vroll if it 
doesn’t ciuTy her off her mind, tliough there novor am any of am 
family tveiit to a madhouse.” 

“I'm not thiiilcsng of her begging pardon,” said Mr.s. Tulliver. 
“Hat if she’d just t:tko no notice, and not call her motiej' in; as it’s 
not- so mucli for one si.tter to ask of another; time ’nd mend things, 
and 'Tiilliver 'ud forget all about it, and they’d be friend.s again.” 

itrs. Tulliver, you perceive, was not awarcj of her hnsl>and’,s irre- 
voc-alle deterininatiou to pay in the five hundred pounds; at least 
such a detoL'mimition exceeded her powers of belief, 

“ Vrell, Iles&y,” said Mrs. I’ullet mournfnlly, “I don’t want to 
help you on to ruin. I won’t be behindhand i’ doing you a, gootl 
turn, "if it is to he done. And I don’t like it s.aid among acquaint- 
ance as we've, got quarrels in the family. I .shall tell J«anc that; and 
I don't wind driving to dane’s to-morrow, if Pullet doesn’t mind. 
What do yon .say, Mr. Pvdleti” 

“ I’ve no objections,” said Mr. Pullet, who was perfectly contented 
with any course the quarrel might take, so that Hit’. Tulliver did not 
apply to I/im for money. Mr. I’uliet was nervous about his invo.st- 
mont-s and did not see hoiv a man could have .any security for bis 
monejr unlesri he turned it into land. 

Alter a little further discussion as to whether it would not bo 
better for Mrs. Tulliver to accompany them on the visit to sister 
Glegg, Mr.s. Pullet, observing that it w.as tea-timo, turned to reach 
from a drawer a delicate damask napkin, which she pinned before 
her in the fashion of an apron, Tim door did, in fact, soon open, 
but instead of tlie tca-tra.y, Sally introduced an object so startling 
that both Mrs. l^iillet and Mr.s. Tulliver gave a scream, eau.sing uncle 
Pnllofc to swallow his lozenge — for the fifth time in his life, a,s he 
afterwards noted. 


CHAPTER X 

rilAGfttH BUnAVE-S WOllSE THAN SHE EXPECTED 

'The startling object ivhich thivs made an epoch for uncle Pullet was 
nil oiher than little Luc}', with one side of her per-son, from her 
-I, mil toot to her iionnet crown, wet and diocolourecl with mud, hold- 
ilia out, i.wo tiny Idaekeued hands, and making a very piteous face. 
To .'iccoutit for this unprecedented apparition in aunt P'ullel’a jmrlour 
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%vo must, return to the moment wJieii the three children went to ])].Hy 
out-of-doors, and the small demons who had taken po.ssessioii of 
Maggie's soul at an early period of the day had returned in all the 
greater force after a, temporary absence. All the disagreeable re- 
collections of the morning -wore thick upon her, when Tom, whose 
displeasure towards her had been consideraldy refre-shed by her 
foolish trick of ciursing him to upset his cowslip wine, said: “Here, 
Lucy, you come along with me," and wuilked off to the area where 
the toads were, as if there were no Maggie in existence. Seeing 
this, Maggie lingered at a distance, looking like a small Medusa with 
her snakes cropped. Lucy was naturally pleased that cousin Tom 
was so good to her, and it was very amusing to see him tickling a 
fat toad with a piece of string when the toad wa.? safe down the 
area, with an iron grating over him. Still Lucy wished Maggie to 
enjoy the spectacle also, especially as she would doubtless find a 
name for the toad, and say what had been his past history; for Lucy 
had a delighted semi-belief in Maggie’s stories about the live things 
they came upon by accidejit — how Mrs. Earwig had a wash at home, 
and one of her children had fallen into the hot copper, for which 
reason she was running so fast to fetch the doctor. Tom had a pro- 
found contempt for this nonsen.se of Maggie’.s, smashing the earwig 
at once as a superfluous yet easy means of proving the entire un- 
reality of such a story; but Lucy, for the life of her, could not help 
faiiicynig there was something in' it, and at all events thought it was 
very pretty make-believe. So now the desire to know the history of 
a very portly toad, added to her habitual affectionateness, made her 
run back to Maggie and say : “ 0, there is such a big, funny toad, 
Maggie! Do come and see.” 

Maggie said nothing, but turned array from her with a deeper 
frown. As long as Tom seemed to prefer Lucy to her, Lucy made 
jiart of his unlnndness. Maggie would liave thought a little while 
ago that she could never be cross with jn'etty little Luojf, any more 
tfian she could be cruel to a little white mouse; but then, Tom had 
always i:ieen quite indifierent to Lucy before, and it had been left to 
Maggie to pet and make much of her. As it wa.s, she was actually 
beginning to think that .she should like to make Lucy cry by s]a)> 
ping or pinching her, especially as it might vex Tom, whom it was 
of no use to slap, even if she dared, because ho didn’t mind it. And 
if Lucy hadn’t been thei’e, Maggie rva« sure he would have got 
friends with her sooner. 

Tickling a fat toad who is not highly sensitive is an amusement 
that it is possible to exhaust, and Tom by and by began to look 
round for some other mode of passing the time. Lut in so prim a 
garden, wlicre they were not to go off the paved walk.s, there \\-as 
not a great choice of sport. The only great pleasure such a resti-ic- 
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!u>u .illiiTVffd was the pleasure of breaking it, and Tom bcgiui to 
ineiiitaio an insurrectionary visit to the pond, about a field’s length 
beyond the garden. 

“I say, Lucy,” he began, nodding his head up and down with 
great, signiileancc, as he coiled up his string again, “what do you 
think 1. mean 10 do?” 

“■Wlnit, Tom ?” .said Lucy with curiosity. 

“ I me.-m to go to the poml and look at the pike. Yon may go 
with lae if you like,” said the young sultan. 

“O. Toiii, '/.v/t' you?” .said luicy. “Aunt s.aid wc mustn’t go out 
of tlie garden.” 

“O, T .diall go out at the other end of the garden,” .said 'Pom.^ 
“Xoitody ’uli see us. l}e^it^os, I don’t care if they do — I’ll run oft’ 
home.” 

I'iiit I couldn’t run,” .said Lucy, who had never before been c.v- 
po.ifid to such severe touiptatiou. 

“ 0, never mind— they won’t be ciwe with \jmt” .said Tom. “ You 
say I took yon.” 

Tom walked along, and Lucy trotted by his .side, timidly enjoying 
the rare treat of doing .something nauglity — excited also by the 
mention of that celebrity, the pike, about which she was quite mr- 
certain whether it was a fish or a fowl. Maggie .saw them leaving 
the garden, and could not re.sist the iinpul.se to follow. Anger and 
jealousy can no more bear to lose sight of tlieir objects than love, 
and that Tom and Lucy should do or see anything of which she was 
ignorant wotiid have been an intolerable idea to Maggie. So she 
kept a few yards behind them, unobserved by Tom, who was 
prcsentl}' alisotbed in watching for the pike — a highly interesting 
nionslor; he was said to be so very old, so very large, and to have 
such a remarkable aiqictite. The pilut, like other celebrities, did not 
■show u'hen he was watched for, lint Tom caught sight of .something 
in rapid movetneut in the water, which attracted him to anotliel’ 
.spot on the brink of the ])oi)d. 

“Here, Lucy 1” he .said in a loud whisper, “come here! take care! 
keep on the grass— don’t steqj Avhorc the cows have been!” he added, 
pointing to a jieninsiila of dry grass, with trodden mud on each .side 
of it; for Tom's i-onlcmiituous conception of a girl included the atlri- 
tmr.,! of being nnfit to walk in dirty places. 

Lucy came carefully a.s she was bidden, and bent down to look at 
what sfa-med a golden aiTow-hoad darting through the water. It 
wa.j a water snake, Tom told her, and Lucy at last could see the 
seippnliijc wan-e of its body, very much -(vondoring that a .stuilce 
couhi swim. Maggie had drawm nearer and nearer — she 

Lhoii;di it was hitter to her like everything else, since Tom did 
not, c.ire about her seeing it. At last she was close by Lucy, ami 
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'Pom, who had boon awnrc of her approa<;l). but. would not notice it 
till he wag obliged, turned round and said 

“Inoav, get .'uvjiy, Maggie. There’s no room for you on tlie grass 
here. Nobody asked to come.” . 

There were passions at war in Maggie at that moment to have 
made a tragedy, if tragedies were made by passion only, but the 
essential ri. /i^yedos which wa.s present in the passion was winning to 
the action] the utmost Maggie could do, with a fierce tlirust of her 
.small l.irowii avin, was to push poor little pink-and-whitc Lucy into 
the cow-trodden mud. 

Then Tom could not restrain himself, and gave Maggie two smart 
slap.g on. the arm as he ran to pick up Lucy, who lay crying help- 
lessly. Miiggie retreated to the roots of a tree a few yarcls off, and 
looked on imponitently. Usually her repentance came quickly after 
one rash deed, but now Tom and Lucy had made her so miserable, 
she wa,g glad to spoil their hapjnness — glad to make everyljody un- 
comfortaiile. IVhy sliould she be .sorry? Tom was very slow to 
forgive hr, however .sorry she might have been. 

" I shall tell mother, you know, Miss Mjig,” .said Tom, loudly and 
craphn,tically, as soon as Lucy was up and ready to walk away. It 
was not Tom’s practice to " tell ”, but here justice clearly demanded 
that Maggie .should be visited with the utmost punishment : not that 
Tom had learnt to put his views in that abstract form; he never 
mentioned “ justice ”, and had no idea that his desire to punish might 
be called by that fine name. Lucy was too entirely absorbed by the 
evil that had befallen Iicr — the spoiling of her pretty best clothes, and 
the discomfort of being wet and dirlj' — to think much of the cau.se, 
which was entirely mysterious to lier. She could never have guessed 
what she ha,d done to make Maggie angry with her; but she felt 
that Maggie was very unkind and disagreeable, and made no mag- 
nanimous entreaties to Tom that he would not “ tell ”, only running 
along by his side .and crying piteously, while Maggie sat ou the roots 
of the tree and looked after them with her small Medusa face. 

“Sally,” said Tom, when they reached the kitchen door, and Sally 
looked at them in speechless amaze, with a piece of bread-fiud-butter 
in her mouth atifl a toasting-fork in her hand — “ Sally, tell mother it 
tras Maggie pushed Lucy into the mud.” 

“But Lors ha’ massy, how did yon get near such mud as that?” 
said Sally, m.nldng a wry face, as she stooped down and examined 
corpus delicti. 

Toin’.s imagination laid not been rapid and capacious enough to 
include this cpicstion among the foreseen consequences, but it was 
iio .sooner j3Ut than he fore, saw whither it tended, and l.haL IMaggie 
Wfjukl not. lie con.'iidored the only culprit in the cii«c. lie walked 
quietly asvay from the kitchen door, leaving Sally to tliai pleasure 
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<<i ’xbicli minds notorionsljr prefer to roaclv-medo 

.kiuSvIedge: 

h.iily, !ij yon avo tuvave, lost, no tiiiio in pi’csentnig Lticy ai the, 
))nrloiir dooivfor to have .so dirty an object introduced into the 
iiDii'C at franirn .Firs tva-s too great a weight to be austained by a 
single mind. 

■‘Ll-r.'idncss gi’j> cions nnnt Pullet exclaimed, after in'chiding by 
I'Ti iijin’iiriii.ui' 'Cre.'trii; “keep her at the door, Sally! Don’t bring 
her oil tlio oil-c!oth, whatever you do.” 

“ IViiy, she’-', tuiidiled i)ito .some nasty mud,” said .Mr.s. Tnllivcv, 
goi’tu: up to Lucy ri.> O-Viuniite into Llio ainonnt of damage to dothes 
for h'iiii-.ii she fi ll luiraelf re.sponsiblo to her .sLstcr Deane. 

“It you plea;e, hm, it was Miss Maggie as pusUed her in,” said 
Sally; “kl.nter 'i'om’s l.>een and .said so, ,‘iiul they nnmt ha’ been to 
the pond, fc'r it’..- only tlicro they could ha’ got into enoh tlirt.” 

“Thent it is, Messy; it’s what I’ve been tolling you," said Mrs. 
Pullet, iiJ a tone of p)'ophetie sadness; “it's your children — there’s 
no knowing what tiicy'll tome to." 

Mr.-j. Tiilliver was mute, feeling herself a truly v.-rotched mother. 
As u.mal, the thought pre ssed upon her that people wouhl think she 
h.ad done .something wicked to deserve lier maternal trouble.s, while 
all’.', rnllel heiran to gi\o clnborate directions to .S;dly how to guard 
the premise.^ from .seriuits injury in llio course of removing the dirt. 
Meantime tfl;i was to lie lirouglit in Ijy the took, and the two n.aughty 
children were to have theirs in an ignominions manner in the Idteheii- 
Mrs. Tiilliver went out to speak to those naughty children, suppos- 
ing thorn to bo do.se at hand ; but it v. a,? not until after some seai’ch 
that she found Tom leaning with rather a hardened carcloss air 
against the white ])aling of the poultry-yard, and lowering hi.s piece of 
.suing on the other side as a me, ms of exasperating the tiukey-coek. 

“tom, you niuighty boy, where’s your sistorl” .said Mrs. tulliver 
in a di.'-trej...a-d voice. 

“I. don't know,” .said Tom: his eagornoa.s for justice on Maggie 
li.'td dimini.sln'd since he laid .seen clearly tliat it could liavilly bo 
brought, aboiu. without the injustice of some blame on his'own 
conduct. 

“IVhy, where did you leave her?” said hi.s mother, looking round. 

“Hitting undor ilie tree against the pond,” said tom, apparently 
inddlerent. to ('vevything but the string and the turkey-cock. 

“Th.-n go luid fetch her in this minute, you naughty boy. And 
hiw.i- (ould you think o' going to the pond, and taking your sister 
v.lui.. there we.s dirt? l-’dii know slie’ll do mischief, if there’s mis- 
chiet to be .done." . , ■ 

i; ’vr... Mrs. Tulliver’.s way, if she blamed Tom, to refer lii.s mis- 
d...>ju‘:.oonc, somehow or other, to Maggie. 
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Thn id?:*, of jfnggic siiMiij.'; tiloiic l)y tlio pond nnised nii Iwliitual 
fear in Mrs. Ttiilivcr’H mind, and she mounted the hoise-blook to 
r-aiisfy hor.solf l>y a .sight of that fatal child, while Tom walked — not 
very quickly — on his way towards her. 

“Theyh'o such children for the water, mine ai'e,’" .she said aloud, 
without'reflecting that there was no one to hear her; “thoy’jl he 
brought in dead and diowndcd some d,ay. I wdsh that liver was far 
enough.” 

But when .she not ordy failed to discern Maggie, but pre.sently 
saiv Tom retuniing from the pool alone, this ho»'cring fear entered 
and tool: complete possession of her, and she hurried to meet him. 

“Maggic.’.s nowhere about the pond, mother,” .said Tom; “she’s 
gone away.” 

You may conceive the tenified search for Maggie, and the difti- 
culty of conducing her mother that she was not in the pond. iMrs. 
Pullet olrscrved that the child might come to a worse end if she 
lived — there was no knowing; and Mr. Pullet, confused and ovor- 
whclmed by this revolutionary aspect of things — the tea deferred 
and the poultry alarmed by the unusual running to and fro — took 
up his spud as an instrument of search, and reached down a key to 
unlock the goose-pen, as a likely place for Maggie to lio concealed in. 

Tom, after a while, started the idea that Maggie was gone home 
(without thinking it neces.sary to state that it was what he should 
nave done himsetf under the circumstances), and the .suggestion was 
seized as a comfort by his mother. 

“Sister, for goodness’ sake, lot ’em put the horse in the carriage 
and take me home — we shall perhaps find her on the road. Lucy 
can’t walk in her dirty clothes,” slio said, looking at that innocent 
victim, who was wrapped up in a shawl, and sitting with naked feet 
on the .sofa. 

Aunt Pullet was_ tpiite willing to take the shortci-t means of 
restoring her promises to order and rpiiet, and it was not long 
before Mr.s. Tullivcr was in the chaise looking anxiously at the 
most distant point before her. What the father would say if 
Maggie was lost! was a question that predominated over every 
other. 


OHAPTEK XI 


MAfinrE miES ro iujn away laioAf her sieveow 

ii\ty;iui<)!is, ;is ustial, wor(v<jti a larger Kcale than Tom had 
ima.aiiioil. The u-.soliitioii that gatht-red ia her mind, after Tom and 
L-m-y had v.-;dked away, wat not so siniple as that of going homo, 
i'lor.'hc v/uiiM run away and go to the gipsies, and I'oiu slionld 
neVLi- see hm any more, d'hao tras by no nit-aiis a new idea to 
M.iggiii : site had been .so often told she was like a. gipsy, and •' half 
wild I hat. w)ii-n she was Tiiiserable it weemed to her the only way 
of ef i, 'aping •'pjn obriiinu and being etitiroly in harmony with circinn- 
Htariees, w'oultl be to live in a little brown tent on the common.s: the 
gili-des, she (‘(msidored, would gladly receive her, and pay her much 
respect, on account of her sujierior knowledge. iShe had once men- 
iioned iter view on thi-s pohit to 'Pom, and suggested that ho should 
stain hi& face brown, atifl they should run away together; but Tom 
rejected the whcine. with contempt, observittg that gipsies were 
thieve', and hardly got anything to eat, ;ind had nothing to drive 
but a <Ior.key. To-day, however, Maggie thought her misery had 
reaclied a pitch at wliich gipsydoin w.as her only refuge, and she 
rose from her scat on the roots of the. tree with the sense that this 
was a great crisi.? in her life; she would run .straight away till she 
came to Dunlow Common, where there wotdd certainly be gipsies; 
and cruel Tom, and the rest of lier rel.ttion.s who found fault with 
her, should never see her a.ny more. She thought of her father 
as .she ran along, but she reconciled heusclf to the idea of parting 
with him, by detenniniug that she tvotilcl secretly send him a letter 
}>y a small gipsy, who wniikl run away without telling where she 
was, and just let liim know that she was well and ha})py, and ahvays 
loved liim very much. 

Maggie Soon gut out of breath with running, but by the time 
Tom got to the poiid again .she was at the. distance, of three long 
held.s, .uid was on the edge of the lano loading to the high-road. 
She stopped to pant a little, reflecting that running away was not a 
ple.a-'rint thing until one hail got quite to the common where the 
gij'dcs wcA’c, but her resolution had not abated: she presently passed 
through the gate into the lane, not knotving where it would lead 
her, for it was not this way that they came from Dorlcoto Mill to 
fi.uiim Fix,-!, and .she felt all the safer for that, becau.se there was 
no clu'ucc of l\er being overtaken. But she was soon aware, not 
wiihout I ['..-milling, that there were two men cciuirig along the huie 
ill iVoiii of bei': she had not thought of meeting strangers — she had 
^•ci'ii to.) much t.icci!i)ieil with the idea of her 'friends coming after 
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her. 't'ho fei'miJaiilfl stwniier.s weru nvo shiiliby-lookiiig men rviih 
flushed fiiccB, one of them cai-rviug a bundle on a stick over his 
sliotikler: but to her surprise, white .she was dreading tlieir disap- 
probutiou as a runaway, the ma,n with the bundle stopped, and in a 
half-whining, half-coaxing tone asked her if she had a copper to give 
a poor man. Maggie bad a sixpence in her pocket. — her luielc 
Clegg's pve.mnt“-whieh she hiimediately drew. out and gave this 
poor 'man with a polite smile, hoping ho -would feel very kindly 
towards her as a generous person. “That’s the only money I’vo 
got,” ,sho. said iipologetieally. “Thank yoti, little miss,” said the 
ih.Ui in a less respectful and gratofid tone than Maggie anticipated, 
and .she even observed that he smiled and winked ;it his companion, 
fjiic w, liked on hurriedly, but was aware that the two men were 
.stamliiig .still, jirohulily to look after her, and she presently heard 
them laughing loudly. Suddenly it occurred to her that they might 
think she was an idiot: Tom had s;iid that her cropped hn'ir made 
her look like an idiot, and it was too painful an idea to be readily 
forgotten. Bo.sidos, slie had no sleeves on — only a cape and a 
bonnet. It was clear that .she was not likely to make a favourable 
impression on passengers, and .she thought she would turn into the 
fields again; hut not on the same side of the lane as before, lest 
they should still he Uncle Tnllet’s fields. Blie turned through the 
first gate that was not locked, and felt a delightful sense of privacy 
in creeping along hy the liedgerows, after her recent humiliating 
encounter. She was used to -wnnderiug about the fields by herself, 
and w.as Ic.ss timid there than on the liigh-road. Sometimes she 
had to climb over high gates, but tliat -was a small evil; she was 
getting out of roach very fast, and fdie should probably soon come 
within sight of Dunlow Common, or at least of some other common, 
for she had heard her father say that you couldn’t go very far 
without coming to a common. She hoped so, for .she was getting 
yatlmr lived and hungry, and until she reached the gipsies there was 
no clcfinite prospect of bread-ancl-bnttci’. It was still broa<l day- 
light, for Aunt 'Pullet, retaining the early habit, s of lhe Dodson 
family, took lea at half-jaist four by the sun, and at five by the 
kirchim clock; so, though it was nearly an hour since iilaggie 
started, there was no gathering gloom on the fields to remind 
her that the night would come. Still, it seemed to her that 
she had heeii walking it very great distfince itideed, and it was 
really .-surprising that the common did not eomo within sight. 
'Hitherto she hail heen in the rich parish of Garum, where there 
was a gioat deal of picsture-land, and she had only seeii uric labourer 
at a <!i*t!Uiee. That wa.s fortunate in some respects, as labourers 
mig'ni l.ie too ignorant to undorstaiid the propriety of her waniing 
to uo to Dunlotr L'oniuion; yet it would, have been bettor if .-ho 
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!j:!vc met i^oiaeone who would tell her the way without 
w.iuiid" to know anythiiig about her private bushies.s, At Liot, 
bo’.-.-f VHr, die yreeu field# ciuae to an end, and Maggie foinicl herself 
ii -uking tbrongh the bars of a gate into a lane with a whle margin 
>ii- graks on each side of it. She had never scon such a wide lane 
befoKi, and, without her knowing U'hy, it gave her the imprcasiou 
r!mt the ('ommun could not he far oltj imrhaps it was heenuse she 
donkey with u log tu his foot feeding on the grassy margiii, 
ior she liad” f-.con a doidtey wdth that pitiable encumbrance on 
iHuilow ftmunoii when she had been across it in her father’s gig. 
She I 'Vj.r the hai-.s of tiie gate and walked on with new 

duiiigh not without haunting images of .Apollyon, and a high- 
wayrmm with a, pistol, and n blinking dwarf in yellow, with a mouth 
fioiii ear to cai, and other miscellaneous danger, s. For poor little 

M.aggie had at once the timidity of an active imagination and the 
daring that conms from overmastering imjnilse. She had ruslied into 
the adventure tif seeking her unknown kindred, the gipsies; and 
no^v she was in this strange lane, she hardly dared look on one siile 
of her, lest she sliould see the diabolical blacksmith in his leathern 
apron, giiniiing at her with arm.s akimbo. It was not without a 
leapina'of the heart that she caught sight of a snudl pair of hare 
legs sticking up, feet ujiperinosl, by tlie side of a hillock; they 
.■ieomed sunterdiing hideously preternatural — a diabolical kind of 
fungus; for she was too ranch agitated at the first glance to see the 
ragged clothe-s and the dark .shaggy head attached to thorn. It was 
a boy asleeji, and Maggie trotted along faster and more lightly, lest 
feho should wake him; it did not occur to her that ho was one of her 
friends the gipsies, wdro in all probability tvould have very gonial 
luannei's. But the fact was so, for, at the next bend in the lane, 
klaggie actually saw the little Kemieireular block teat with the blue 
smoke ri.'jing' before it, whieh wa.s to be her refuge from all the 
blighting obloquy that had pursued her in civilized life. >Sho even 
a tail female figure l)y the column of .smoke~douhtle,ss the 
gip^y-muther, wluj ])rovidcd the tea and otlmr groceries; it was 
.istonishiug to herself that she did not feel more delighted. But it 
^y;^s startling to iltid the gipsies in a lane, after all, and not on a 
common; indeed, it w’as r;ithor disappointing; for a my, sterious 
illimitable common, whei'e there W'erc sand-pits to hide in, and one 
was out of everybody’s reacdi, had ahvays made part of klaggie’a 
jftotnre of gipsy life, She went on, however, and thought " with 
some cismiiirt that gipsies mo.st likely knew nothing about idiots, .so 
th' if! was no cl.-iDger of llioir falling into the im.stake of setting her 
down at lira fir.st glance a,s an idiot. It was plain .she had attrTioted 
cbi-tiiim. : tbr the tail figure, who proved to be a young woraan 
vviih a baiy on her arm, walked slowly to meet her. Maggie looked 



nji in the new face rather tremblingly as it approached, and was 
reasamed by the thought that her aunt Pullet and the rest were 
right avlietrthey called'” her a gipsy, for this face, with the bright 
dark eyes and the long hair, was really something like what she used 
to sec in the glass before she cut her hair off. 

“ My little lady, where are you going to?” the gipsy said in a 
tone of coaxing deference. 

It was dclightfvil, and just what Maggie expected: the gip.sies saw 
at once that .she was a little lady, and were prepared to treat her 
accordingly. 

“Xot any f.-irther,"’ said Maggie, feeling as if she were saying 
what slie had relieansed in a dream. “ I’m come to stay with you, 
please.” , 

“That’s pritty; come, then. 'Why, wdiat a nice little lady you 
are, to he sure,” taid the gipsy, talcing her by the hand, Maggie 
thought her very agreeable, but wi.slied she had not been so dirty. 

There was ipiito a group round the fire when they reached it. 
An old gip-sy woman was seated on the ground nursing her knees, 
and occasionally poking a skewer into the round kettle that sent 
fortli an odorous steam ; two small shock-headed children were lying 
prone and resting on their elbows something like small sphinxes; 
and a placid donkey was bending his head over a tall girl, rvho, 
lying on her back, evas scratching his no.se and indulging him with 
a bite of excellent stolen hay. The slanting sunlight fell kindly 
txpon them, and the scene xvas really very pretty and comfortable, 
hlaggie thought, only she hoped they would soon set out the tea- 
cups, Everything would he epute charming when she had taught 
the gip.sies to iise^a washing-basin, and to feel an interest in homes. 
It was a little confusing, though, that the young woman began to 
speak to the old one in a language which .Maggie did not unclei’- 
stancl, cvhilo the tall girl, who was feeding the donkey, sat up and 
stared at her without offering any salutation. At last the old woman 
said: 

" 'What, my pretty lady, are you come to stay with us ? Sit ye 
down, and tell us where you come fi'om.” 

It was just like a story; Maggie liked to be called pretty lady and 
treated in this way. She sat down and said; 

“ I’m come from homo because I’m unhappy, and I moan to be a 
gip.sy, ril live with you, if you like, and 1 can teach you a great 
.many things. 

“Such a clever little lady,” said the woman with tlie baby, sitting 
down by Maggie, and allowing baby to crawl; “and such a pritty 
bonnet and frock,” she added, lakirig off Maggie’s boiniot and lofik- 
irig at it while she made an observation to the old -wonuni, in the 
unknown language. The tall girl snatched the bonnet and put it 



,'.n !icr civ.-ii hoad liiiKl-forentosi- with a grin ; but Maggie u'as deLer- 
iiiiiif.'i nut to show any weakness on this subject, as if she were 
snsceptibie about her bonnet. 

“I don’t w'ant to tvear a bonnet,” .she said, “ I’d rather wear a red 
Iiandkereiuef, like yours” (looking at her friend by her .side); “niy 
hair was quite long till yesterday, svheii I cur. it off; but I dare say 
it will grow again veiy soon,” she added apologetically, thinking it 
prabalile the gipsies had a strong prejudice in favour of long hair. 
.\nd Maggie had forgotten evcn'hei’ hunger at that moment in tho 
de.sire to conciliate gi])sy opinion. 

“0 tvhat a nice little lady!— and rich, I’m sure,” said the old 
wonmu, “Jhdn’n you live in a Iteautiful house at home?” 

my hoTue is i»retty, ;ind I’m very fond of the river, 'whoi'e 
we go iisliing — hut I’m often very unhappy. I should have, liked to 
hring niy boolcs with me, hut I came away in a Imriy, yon know. 
But I can toll you almo.st everything there is in lay books, I’ve read 
them .so many times — and that will amitse yon. And I can tell you 
soiucthiiig about Geogniphy too — that’s ;.ibout the world we livo 
in — very useful .and interesting. Did you ever Lear about 
Coinnibus?” 

Maggiots eye.s had begun to .sparkh; ami her cheeks to flush — .she 
was really beginning to instruct the gipsie.Sjt-and gaining great in- 
fluence over tiiejn. The gipsies themselves were not without amaze- 
ment at this talk, though their attention was divided by the contents 
of Maggie’s ixjcket, w’hich the friend at her right hanS. had by this 
time emptied without attracting her notice. 

“Is that where you livo, my little lady?” .said tho old woman, at 
the mention of Columbus. 

"0 no!” said Maggie with some pity; “Columbus was a very 
wonderful man, who found out half the world, and they put chains 
on him and treated him very b.adly, you know — it’s in iny Catnchis)n 
of Gmgnvphy — but perha233 it’s rather too long to tell" before tea 
... I umit my tea w.” 

The lust words burst from Maggie, in .spite of herself, with a 
sudden drop from patronizing iirstruetion to aimjdc poevi.shne.s,s. 

“Wliy, she’s hungry, i)oor little lady,” said the younger woman. 
“Clive her some o’ the cold victual. Yoii’ye been walking a good 
way, I'll be bound, my dear. Where’s your home?” 

“ ft’s Dorlcote Mill, a good way off,” kiid Maggie. “ My father 
i.s Mr. Tulliver, hut we mustn’t let him know where I am, else he’ll 
fetch me home again. lyhcro doc.s the queen of tho giitsica live?” 

“What! do you want to go to her, my little lady?” said the 
y<'niiger woman. The tall girl meanwhile was eonst:i,ntly staring 
at M.'igijie and griTining. Her manners were certainly not a,gree- 
mbk-' ■ ^ 



“No,” fljiii! Maps^ic, “I’m only tliinking that if she isn't a very 
good queen you might be glad when she died, and you could choose 
anoElier. if I M'as'’:i qiiecm I'd be a very good queen, and kind to 
everybody." 

" Here’s a liit o’ nice victual, then,” ssiid the old woman, handing 
to Maggie a lump of dry bread, which she had taken from a bag of 
,scrap,s, and a piece of cold bacon. 

“Thank you,” said Maggie, looking at the food without taking it; 
“but v.-iil yon give me .some broad-tind-butter and tea instead? I 
don’t like bacon." 

oYve’ve got no tea nor butter,” said the old woman with .some- 
thing like ii. scowl, a.s if she were getting tired of coaxing. 

“ 0, a little bread and treacle would do,” said Maggie. 

“'\Vc ha’n’t got no treacle,” said the old worn, an cro.ssly, where- 
tipoii there followed a sharp dialogue between the two women in 
their unknown tongue, and one of the small sphinxes snatched at 
the bread-and-bacoii, and began to eat it. At this moment the tall 
girl, who had gone a few yards ctf, came back and said something 
which produced a .strong effect. Tlie old woman, seeming to forget 
Maggie’s hunger, jroliecT the skewer into the pot with now vigour, 
ami the younger crept under the tent, and reached out some platters 
and spoons. Maggie trembled a little, and was afraid the tears 
^Yo^ld come into her oye.s. Meanwhile the tall girl gave a shrill 
cry, and presently came riuiuing up the hoy whom 'Maggie had 

S .ss.ed as ho was slccping~a rough urchin about the age of Tom. 

e stared at Maggie, and tlierc ensued much incomprehensible 
chattering. vShe felt very lonely, and was quite sure she shoidd 
begin to cry before long: tlie gip.sie.s didn’t seem to mind her at all, 
arid she felt quite weak among them. But the springing tears were 
checked by a new terror, when two men ca»ne up, whose approach 
had been tho cause of the sudden excitement. The elder of the two 
carried .a bag, which he flung down, addressing tho women in a loud 
and Hcokliiig tone, which they answered by a shower of treble 
sancifiess; while a black cur ran barking up to Maggie, and threw 
her into a tremor that only found a new cause in the curses with 
which the younger nmn ciilled tho dog off; and gave him a rap writli 
a great stick he held in his hand. 

Maggie felt that it wms impossible she should ever be queen of 
the.se people, or over communicate to them amusing and useful 
knowledge. 

Both the men now seemed to be enquiring about Maggie, for they 
looked at her, and the tone of the conversation became of that [lacific 
kind which implic.s curiosity on one side and the potver of saijsfyirig 
it on the other. ’'At last the younger svoman said in her pretiou-. 
deferential coaxing tone; 
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“ This nice little lady's come to live with us: aren’t you glad?” 

'"Aj-. very glad,” said the younger man, who was looking at 
.Tdagj^io’s silver thimble and other su).all matters that had been talrca 
froui her jjuckot. He returned them all except the thimble to the 
youliger woman, with some observation, and she immediately 
Ivsiored them to Maggie’, s pocltet, tvhile the men seated themselve,s 
arid begin to attack the content,? of the kettle — a stew of moat and 
pel a. toes, —which liad been taken off the tire and turned out into a 
yellow platter. 

Maggie began to think that Tom mn.st be right about the gipsies 
— they wH^rcertaiidy be thieves, unless the man meant to return 
her thimble by and by, She would willingly have given it to him, 
for she was not at all attachod to her Ihimbloj but the idea that she 
was among thiov«;s prevented her from fooling any comfort in the 
revival o£ deference and attention towards her — all thieves except 
.Robin Hood were wicked people. The women saw .she was 
frightened. 

“ We'Ve got nothing nice for a lady to eat,” said the old woman 
in her coaxing tone. “And she’s .so hungry, sweet little lady,” 

“Here, my dear, try if yon can eat a bit o’ this,” said the younger 
woman, handing some of the stew on a brown dish noth an iron 
spoon to hl'iiggitn wdio, remembering that the old woman had seemed 
angry with her for not liking the bread and-bacon, dared not refuse 
the stow, though fear h,ad chii.sed away her appetite. If her father 
would but come by in the gig and take her up ! Or even if Jack the 
Giaritkiller, or Mr. Greatheart, or St. George who slew the dragon 
on the halfpennies, woulii hajipeii to pas.s that way! But Maggie 
thought with a sinldng he;trt that tliese heroes wore never seen in 
the neighbourhood of St. Ogg’.s — nothing very wonderful ever came 
there. 

Maggie 'rulli\-er, you perceive, v/as by no means that woll-tiained, 
well-in/ormcd young person that a small female of eight or nine 
neco«siuily i.i in these day.s; she had only been to school a year at 
Wi. Ogg’s, and had so few books that .she sometimes road the 
dictionary; so that in travelling over her small mind you would 
have found the mo.st unexpected ignorance as well as unexpected 
knowledge. Bhe could have informed you th.at there was such a 
word as “polygftniy ', and being also actpiainted wil.h “polysyll.able”, 
she had deduced the conclusion that “poly” meant "many”; but 
silt) had had no idea that gipsies were not well stipplied with 
groceries, and her Ihonghts generally were the oddasL mixture of 
clear-eyed acumen and blind dreams. 

Her ideas about the gipsies had undergone a rapid moditieatiou 
in ll'.c ia-t tive minutes. From having considered tliom very 
ifspaciiul cumjianion,s, amenable to instruction, she had begun to 
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think thill the}' meant pei-haps to kill her as soon as it tvas diirk, 
iin!] cut up her body for <;;rarluiil cooking: the suspicion crossed her 
thill the Keree-eycci old man was in fact the devil, who might drop 
that {ransparent disguise at atty moment, and turn cither into the 
griirning blacksmith or else a fiery-eycd monster with dragon’s 
wings. It was no use trying to eat the stew, and yet the thing she 
most ch'caded was to ofl'ond the gipsies, by betraying her extrenudy 
utifavourablo opinioii of them, and she wmndered, with ii keeiines.s 
of intercfit that no theologian could have exceeded, whether, if the 
devil were really precseut, he would know her tli oughts, 

“What! you don’t like the smell of it, my dear,” said the young 
ivoman, observing that Maggie did not even take a spoonful of the 
Blew. “ Try a hit — come.” 

“No, thnuk you," .said Maggie, .summoning all her force for a 
desperate effort, and trying to .smile in a friendly w'ay. “I haven’t 
time, I think — it seems getting darker. I think I must go home 
now, and oome again another day, and then I can bring you a 
basket with some jam-tarts and things.” 

Maggie rose from her seat as she threw out this illusory prospect, 
devoutly hoping that Apollyon was gtdlible; but her hope sank 
when tlie old gipsy-womau said; “Stop a bit, stop a bit, little lady, 
-—we’ll take you home, all safe, when we’ve done supper; you shall 
ride home, like a lady.” 

Maggie sat down again, with little faith in this promise, though 
she presently saw the tall girl piutting a bridle on the donkey, and 
throwing a couple of bags on bis back. 

“Now, then, little missis,” said the younger man, rising, and 
leading the donkey forward, “tell us where you live — what’s the 
name o’ the place?” 

“ Dorlcote Mill is my home,” said Maggie eagerly. “ My father 
is Mr. Tiilliver— he lives there.” 

“ What! a big mill a little way this .side o’ St. Ogg’.s?” 

“Yes,” said Maggie. “Is it far off? I think I should like to 
walk there, if you please.” 

“No, no, it’ll be getting dark; we must make haste. And the 
donkey’ll carry you as nice as can be— -you’ll see. 

He lifted Maggie as he spoke, and set her on the donkey. She 
felt relieved that it was not the old man who seemed to bo going 
with her, but .she had only a trembling hope that she was really 
going home. 

“Here’s your pratty bonnet,” said the younger woman, putting 
that recently despi.sed but now welcome article of co.stume on 
Miiggit;'s head; "and you’ll say we’ve been very good to you, won’t 
you] and what a nice little lady we said you wa.s.” 

“0, ye.5, thank you,” said Maggie. “Tm very much obliged to 


Villi. But, ! wish ,yon'd go wiih me too.” She thought anything 
w;:i hotter than going with one of the dreadful men alone; it would 
lie more cheerful to he murdered by a larger party.” 

"All, you’re fondest o’ me, aren’t you?” Svaid the woman. “Bub 
I esiu’t go — you’ll go too fast for me.” 

ft niiw appeared tliat the man also was to be seated on the 
donltey, holding Maggie before him, and she was as incapable of 
remonstrating against this arrangement as the donkey himself, 

1 hough no iiigiitiniu’o had ever seemed to her more horrible. When 
the wonmri had pati.c-cl her on the back, and said “good-bye”, the 
<iiii)key, at a strong hint from the miiii’.s .stick, .set off at a rapid 
walii along tlie lane, towards the point Alaggie had come from an 
hour ago, while the tall gii‘1 and the rouglT urchin, also furnished 
with .slides, obligingly escorted them for the first hundred yards, 
with much .=cre;uning and thwacking. 

Not Leouore, in that preternatural midnight excursion with her 
phantom lover, was more terrified than poor Maggie in thi.s entirely 
imtural ride on a shoit-paocd donkey, with a gipsy behind lier, who 
conddci'tjd that ho wa.s earnitig half a crown. The red light of the 
setting snii sec.med to hai'e a portenton.s meaning, with which the 
aliirming bray of the second donkey with the log on ite foot niust 
.surely Iiave .sumo connection. 'Two low thatched cottage.s — the 
onlj- house.? they passoil in tlii.s lane— seemed to .add to its dreari- 
ness; they had no window.s to .speak of, and the doors ^vere closed; 
it was proliahle that they were inhabited by witche.s, and it was 
a relief to fmd that the donkey did not stop there. 

At last—O, .sight of joy! — thi.s lane, the longest in the world, wa.s 
coining to an end, was opening on a broad high-road, where there 
wa.s actuallj' a coach pas.dng! And there wn.s a finger-post at the 
corner ; she liad surely .seen that fingor-post before — “ To St. Ogg’s, 

•J mile.-i.” The gipsy really meant to take, lier home, then; ho was 
probably a good man, after all, and might have lieen rather hurt at 
the choughi: that she didn't like coming with him alone. This idea 
became stronger ns she felt more and more certain that she knew 
the road finite well, and she tvas considering how she might open a 
< ouverMition with the injured gipsy, and not only gratify his feelings 
i)Ut efface f.he impression of her cowardice, tvhen, as they reached 
n cro.ss-roiid, Maggie caught .sight of someone coming on a white- 
faced horse. 

“0, stop, stop!” she cried out. “There’.? my father! 0, father, 

father!” . . - . . 

'I'he siuUloii joy was almost jminful, and before her father reached 
b-.-c, f’le wa.~, sobbing. Great was Mr. Tulliver’s wonder, for he had 
ii .!.h- -a roniid from Basset, and had not yet been homo. 

•• Vi iiv, whafc’.s the meaning o’ this?” he said, checking his horse, 
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w!ii!p. Maggie slipped fvora the donkey and ran to her fatinjrV- 
stiiTiip. 

“The little miss lost herself, I reckon,” said the gips,v. “Nhc’d 
come to our tent at the far end o’ Dunlow Lane, and I tvas bringing 
her where slie said lier home was. It’s a good way to come arter 
being on the fcvnmp all day.” 

“ 0, 3^03, father, lie’s been very good to bring me home," said 
Maggie" “A very kind, good maul” 

“ Here, then, m,y man,” .said Mr. Tnlliver, taking out live shilliugs. 
“It’s The best daj’’s work ever did. I couldn’t afford to lo;o the 
little wench; here, lift her up before mo.” 

“ \Thy, Maggie, how’s thi.s, how'.s tins?” he .said, as they rode 
along, while .she laid her head against lier father, and solibed. 
“Row came yon to be rambling about anti lose your.seIf?” 

“0, father,” .sobhud Maggie, “I lan aw, it' becan.se I was so un- 
happy — Tom was so angry Vitli me, I couhin’t bear it.” 

“Fooh, pooh,” said iili-. Tulliver .soothingly, “j'ou mu.stn’t think 
o’ running away from father. AVhat ’ud father do without his little 
wench ?” 

“0 no, I never will again, father — never.” 

^fr. Tulliver spoke his mind very strongly when ho reached home 
that evening, and the effect was seen in the remarkable fact that 
hhiggie never heard one reproach from her mother, or ouo taunt 
from Tom, about tbi.s fooli.sh busines-s of her running away to the 
gipsies. Maggie wa.s rather awe-stricken by this unusual treatment, 
and sometimes thought that her conduct had been too wicked to be 
alluded to. 


MR. AND MKS, GLEGG AT HOME 

In order to sec Mr. and Mrs. Glegg at home we mu.«t enter the 
town of St. Ogg’s— that veucmblo town with the rod-fluted roofs 
and the broad svarohouse gables, whore the black ships unlade 
themselves of their hnrthens from the far north, and cany away, 
in exchange, the precious inland products, the w'dl-crushed cheese 
Sind the soft fleeces, _ which my refined reatler.3 have doiibtle.ss be- 
come acquainted with through the medium of the be.st classic 
^ pastorate. 

It i.s one of those old, old towns which impress one as a contiuu- 
aliou a,iul outgrowth of nature, as loucli as the nests of the howev- 
birds or the winding gallorie.s of the white-ants; a town wliith 
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ie? the traeoi of its long growth and history like a millennial tree, 
aiiil has sprung -up and developed in the same spot betaveen the river 
anil ilie lo«' hill from the time when the Eoraan legions turned Ihoir 
baeiis on it from the camp on the hill-side, and tlie long-haired sea- 
liings came up tlic river and looked with fier’co, eager eyes nt the 
fatness of the I't.nd. It is a town “familiar with forgotten j’^ears”. 
I'lie sJiii'Iow of the Saxon hero-king still walks there fitfully, review'- 
ing the secjios of his youth atid love-time, and is met by the gloomier 
I'li.tdow of t)ie droiidfiil heathen Thnio, who was slabbed in the midst 
of his warriors by the aword of an invisible avenger, aitd who rises 
on autumn ovetiirtgs like, a white mist from his ttimulus on the hill, 
and hove!?- in the court of the old hall by the rivor-.side — the spot 
where hr! w;n thus mirtumloualy shtin in tlie days before the old liall 
Wilt', built,. It. wi's the Normans who began to build that, fine old 
h;dl, ivhich is like the town, telling of tlie thmights and bands of 
widely-sundered generations; but it i.s all so old that wo look with 
loving pard'm at it-i inoonsi.stencics, :m<l are well content that they 
who built the stone oriel, aajd thoj^ who built the Gothic finpade end 
towers of finest small lu’ithwork wdth the trefoil ornament and the 
wiiulowa and battiouients defined with atone, did not .saerikgionsh’ 
jmll down ( i 1 1 half-timbered body ■with its oak-roofed 
banquoting-liall. 

But ohter even than this old Iwll i.s jicrluip.s the bit of v/all now 
built into She belfry of the. piwish cluuvh, and said to be a remnant 
of the original chiqiel dedic.'ited to St. Ggg, the patron saint of this 
ancient town, of whose Li.story 1 posse, ss .several mannscript voiisioris. 

I indiue to the l)riefe.st, since, if it should not be wholly' true„itis 
at least likely to contain the least falsehood. “Ogg, *ihe son of 
Bc'orr’, say.s my private hagiographer, “was a boatman ivho gained 
a .scanty living by ferrying passengers across the river Floss. And 
it came to piws, one evening when' the winds wcm'c high, that there 
Silt 'moaning by t.bo brink of the rii er a woman ivith a cliild in her 
arms; and she w;is clad in rags, and had ;t worn and withered look, 
anil ,sho cr.avi'd to be rowed iwro.ss the river. And tbe men tbore- 
abont questioned her, and said; 'Wherefore dost thou desire to erofs 
the river 1 Tarry till the morning, .and take shedter liors for the 
niglii : .so .-limit thou be wise, and not fooli.sli.’ Still she went on 
to mourn and crave. But Ogg, the sou of .Beorl, came up and 
i-aid: 'I will fen v tbeo across: it is enough that ihy heait needs 
it.' And he ferried her iicro,ss. And it came to p.-ws, when she 
stopped ashore, that her rags were turned into robes of flowing 
white, :md her hiec became im'ght with exceeding befnity', and 
tle.-i'e, w;oi ii glory' ;i,ronii<l it, so that she shed a light, on the 
v.iier like tim moon in its hrightue.s,s-. And she said-!” ‘Ojgg, tbe 
Mio '>f lleorl, tliou tut blessed in that thou didst not qno.-tion 
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tiiu'i v.-i’.'ingle -vvitli the heart’s need, but rvast siintlcn M'iih jiitr, 
iuift didst straightway relievo the same. Aixl frosii lioiicefm rh 
whoso steps into thy boat shall be in no jieril from the 
•storm; and whenever it puts forth to the rescue, it .shall save 
the lives both of me.n and beasts.’ And when the flood,? came, 
many were .saved by reason of that bles.sing on the boat. But 
when Ogg, the son of Beorl, died, behold, in the j)arting of Ins 
soul, the boat loosed itself from its rnoorings, and was floated 
with the ebbing tide in great swiftiic.ss to the ocean, and was 
.seen no more. Yet it u’as witne.ssed in the floods of after-time, 
th;tt at the coining on of even, Ogg, the son of Beorl, wa.s alwa 3 ^s 
seen wdth hi.s boat upon the wide-spreading waters, and the Blessed 
Virgin sat. in the prow, .shedding a light around a.s of the moon 
in its hrightnos.?, ,so tliat the rovvois in the gathering darkness 
took heart and jmlied anew.” 

This legend, one .sees, reflects from a far-olT time the visitation 
of the floods, which, oven when tliey left human life untouched, 
were widely fatal to the hol]ileH.s eattle, and Hwe]jt a.s .sudden death 
over all smaller liiing things. But the town knew worse trouble,? 
even than the floods — troubles of the civil ivars, when it wa.s a 
continual iighting-pkee, where first Puritans thanked God for the 
blood of the Loyali.sts, .iiid then Loyalists thanked God for the 
Wood of the Puritans. Many honest citizens lost all their posses- 
sions for conscience’ sake in those times, and went forth beggared 
from their native town. Doubtles.s there are many houses standing 
now on which those honest citizens turned their backs in sorroiv; 
quaint-gabled hou.scs looking on the river, jammed between newer 
warehouses, and jicnetrated bv smprising pas.sage.s, which turn and 
turn at sharp angles till they lead you out on a muddy strand over- 
flowed oontinnairy hy the rushing tide. E\ erj'where the brick houses 
have a mellow' look, and in Mrs. Glcgg’s day there wa.s no incon- 
gruous new-fashioned smartne.sa, no plate-glass in .shop-wundows, no 
fresh siueco-facing or other fallacious attempt to make fine old red 
St. Ggg's wc<ar the air of a town that .sprang up yesterdaj'. ’I’he shoij 
windows were siua,ll and unpretending; for the farmers’ wives and 
daughter.? who came to do their shopping on market day.s were not 
to be withdraw'ii from their regular, wmll-knowm shoj)3; and the 
trade.smen had no wares intended for customers who would go on 
their way and he seen no moi'e. Ah! even Mrs. Glegg’s day .seems 
far ba.ck in the past now', separated from us by changes th.at widen 
the yeai's. Y'.-tr and the rumour of war had then died out from the 
mimls of mci), and if they W'cre ever thought of by tlie farmcr.s in 
drab greatcoats, who shook the grain out of their samplc-lvigs and 
biu'/cd over it in the full maiket-plaeo, it w.n as a state of fliing‘. 
that lalonged to a past golden age, when prices were high. Mureiy 


the Hiiie ^vas gone for ever ivhen the broad river could bring up 
uinvi/icome ships: Russia, was only the place where the liiisccd 
came from — the more the better — mulriiig grist for the great vertical 
jiiillstones with their scythe-like arms, roaring and grinding and 
carefully sweeping as if an informing soul were in them. The 
Catholics, bad harvests, and the mjusterious fluctuations of trade, 
wei'o the three evils mankind had to fear: even the floods had not 
l-icen great of late yo:i,r3. The mind of St. Ogg’s did not look es:- 
umsively before or after. It inherited a, long past without thinking 
of ii, .'ual liad no eyes for tlie spirits that walked the sti-cets. Since 
the conUirie- whoir St, Ogg with his boat, and the Virgin Mother at 
the prow, had been seen oti the wide water, so many memories had 
beeji left hehind, and had gradually vanished like the receding hill- 
tops! And the prR.5ent time was like the level jdain -whero men lose 
their belief in volcanoes and earthquakes, thinking to-morrow will 
be .as yesterday, and the giant force, s that ii-scd to shake the earth 
arc for ever kaid to sleep. The tlay.s avere gone when peoide could 
be greatly wi-ought upon by their faith, still less ch.ange, it; the 
C'athnlic.s* w'ete formidable becan.so thej? would lay hold of govern- 
ment and property, and burn men alive; not because any sane and 
honerit parishioner of 8t, Ogg’s could be brought to believe in the 
Pope. One aged person remembered how' a rude multitude had 
bccii .swayed when John Wesley preached in the cattle-market; but 
for a long while it had not been exjmeted of preachers that they 
should shake the souls of men. An occasional burst of fervour, in 
Dissenting pulpits, on the .subject of infant baptism, was the only 
symptom of a zeal unsuited to sober times when men had done with 
change, Protestantism sat .at ease, unmindful of schisms, carcle.s.s of 
proseiytism: Dis.sent svas an inheritance along with a superior pew 
ar«I a buriness connection; atid Churchmanship only wondered 
contemptuously at Dissent a.5 a foolish habit that clung greatly to 
families in the grocery and cluindloring line.s, though Jiot incom- 
patible with jwosperoiis wliolcsale dealing. But with the Catholic 
Question had come a slight wind of controversy to break the calm; 
the elderly rector had become occasion.ally historical aiid .argunjenta- 
tivo, .and Mr. Spi'iiy, the Independent minister, had begun to pre.ach 
political .-'erraons, in which lie distinguished with much subtlety 
Ijetween his fervent belief in the right of the Catholics to the 
franchise and his fervent belief in their eternal perdition. But most 
of Mr. Bpray’.s hearers were incapable of following his .siditleties, and 
many old-fa.shioiicd Ib-ssenters were much pained by his “siding 
witli ilit' Catholics”; while others thought he ha<l bettor let politics 
ah, no. I’ublic spirit was not hold in high esteem at St. Ogg’s, and 
who busied thcnuselvos with political questioii.s wen; regarded 
uiili n'lme susjiiciou as dangerous characters; they were irowlly 
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pci-'Oiis who had little or no biwiness of thoir own to manage, or, if 
they had, tvere likely enough to become insolvenl. 

This n-as the general aspect of things at St. Ogg’s in Mrs. (.Hegg’:-: 
day, and at thal particular period in her family history when she 
had had her quarrel with Mr. Tulliver, It was a time when igriov- 
finco was much more comfortable than at present, and was received 
with all the honours iu very good, .society, without being obliged to 
dress iUelf in an elaborate costume of knowledge; a time when 
cheap poT-iiidicals were not, and when couiitiy surgeons inn'cr 
thought of a.sking their female patients if they wore fond of reading, 
but simply took it for granted that they preferred gos.sip; a time 
when kdio.s in rich silk gowns woi’c large pockets, in which they 
c.ari'ii:il a inuttou-bone to .secure them against cramp. jdr.s, Glegg 
carried .such a bone, which r,he had inherited from her grandmother 
with a brocaded gown that -would stand up empty, like a suit of 
armour, and a silver-headed walking-stick; for the Dod.son family 
had Iteen respectable for many generations. 

Mrs. Glegg had both a front and a back parlour in her excellent 
house at St, Ogg's, so that she had two points of view from which she 
could ohsei'vc the weaknesses of her fellow-hoings, and reinforce her 
thankfulness for hei“ own c.sceptional strength of mind. From her 
front windows .she could look down the T'ohon Moad, leading out of 
St. Ogg’s, and note the growing tendency to "gadding about” in 
ills wives of men not retired from business, together with a practice of 
aveariug woven cotton stockings, which opened a dreary prospect foi' 
the coming generation ; and from her hack window.s s^e coidd look 
down the p[ea.sunt garden and orchard which stretched to the river, 
and observe the folly of Air. Glegg iu spending his time among 
"them ilov.-er.s and K’getable.s ”. For Mr. Glegg, having retired 
from active husiue.s.s as a w’ool-.stapler, for the purpose of enjoying 
himself through the rest of his life, hiid found this List occupation 
so much more severe than hi.s bnsinos.s, that he had been driven into 
amateur li.-ird labour as a di.ssi[-)ation, and habitually lelaxed by 
doing the work of two ordinary gardeners. The economizing of 
a gardener’s wages might perhaps have induced Mrs, Glegg to wink 
at thi.s folly, if it were po,ssible for a healthy female mind even to 
.simnlato respect for a husband’s liobby. Hut it is well known that 
thi.s conjugal complacency belongs only to the weaker portion of the 
sox, who arc .scarcely alive to the responsibilities of a wife as a 
constituted check on her husband’s pleasures, which arc hardly ever 
of a rational or commendable kind. 

Mr. Gicg;g, oil his side, too, had a double source of menial 
occupation, which gave every promise of being inexhau.stiblc. On 
Ihc one hand, ho surprised himself by hi.s di,seovcrie.s in natural 
history, finding that his piece of gardcii-gi-onnd contained wonder- 
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Tai t.utor|ii!lars, blui'S, and insects, which, so fai' as ho had heard, had 
r.evfci- atfci acted human o 1 )sorvation ; and ho noticed remark- 

arili; -aiincideiin-s hetwoen tliese zoological phenoraona and the great 
tnriO'i i'f iliat time-— as, for example, that before the burning of 
Vork riiiihtPi' there had been mysterious serpejitine marks on the 
j. (,t ifi JoscUee-., tOLtthei nith an uunsiul pieralcnep of 
d'U', l.c had been p'.uzltd to know the meaning of, until 

itlUhid up'ut him with this melancholy conffagriition, (Mr. 

h'ul ail nimsiial amount of mental activity, which, when 
(ii^mig.ure'l horn (he wool hu.-.ine&s, naturally made itself a path- 
wav in othor dircotioiis.) And his second "subject of meditation 
Wits tlie conti-aii iiKAs of the female mind, as typically exhibited 
in .Mis, That n ereittiu'e made —iii a genealogical sense — 

out of !i man's rib, and in thi.s particular case maintained iii the 
liighesfc n'-Hucetabilify without any trouble of her own, should bo 
ji0rfnr.d1y in !' fUate of contradictitni to the blandest propo.sitions, 
and even to the rao.tt iiccommorlating concessions, wa.s a m3^stery 
in the scheme of tliing.s to which he had often in vain sought a 
clue ill the Ciirly chapters of iTennsi.s. Illr. Glegg had eho,seiJ the 
elde.it i>liss Dodson as ii handsome emhodimeiil. of female piudence 
jtnd thrift, and, being himself of a money-getting, moncy-kce])ing 
tiiin, had calculated on much conjugal Laniiony. But in that 
ciirious compound, tlie feminine character, it may easily happen 
that the ilavour is unpleasant in spite of cxcelieiit ingredients; 
and a line systematic stinginess may be accompanied with a 
.'■oasoiiing that (jiiile spoils its rcli.sh. Now good Mr. G-legg him- 
self was stingy in the most amiable maimer; his neifjhhours cm lied 
him “ near ”, u Inch alwa}'^ meaii.s that the person in qne.sticm is 
a iovybki .sldniiint. If yon o.xprc'.-.sed a preference for chee-sc- 
paring.=, ^I'r, t-ilegg would rewemher to save them for j'ou, with 
a_ good-rmt':rcd delight in gratifying jmur palate, and he was 
given to [ist all animcilH wliich required no ap])i'ficia>)]e keep. 
I'here w.is no humbug or hypocrisy about Mr. Olegg: his ev'es 
would Ini'ce u-atcred with true feeling over the sale of a willow’s 
fiirnituroj wliich a Kve-pound note from hi.s side-pocket would 
have prevouied; but a, donation of five pounds to a person “in a 
small Wav of life” would have seemed to him a mad kind of 
lavishne.ss rather than “charikv”, whicli had always jiresented 
itself to him as a contribution of small aid.s, not a neutraliziug of 
misfortune. Ami Mr. Glegg wms just as fond of saving other 
pcoplci’s money as liLs own; ho would have ridden as far round 
tvi iti'oif! a turnpike when his expenses were to bo paid for him, 
u luai (hey were to come out of his own pocket, and was cjuito 
.--.‘d.ai'i in trying to induce htdifferent aequaiutancea to udojit a 
chi,Mp .aibititut-o for Waddiig. This inalienable habit of saving. 


as !tn fUil in itself, lielongei.1 to the industrious mou of hivsinr^s 
of :> fortiier gcneraiiim, w'iio made their fortunes slotvly, almost 
aH Ihe traekiuj:; of the fox. belongs to the hurriev— it constituted 
thorn a ‘‘raee” which is nearly lost in these da 3 ^s of rapid money- 
getting, when lavishness comes close on the hack of tvant. In 
old-fasliioned times an “independence” was hardly ever made 
without a little miserliness as a condition, and j'ou would have 
found that quality in every provincial district, combined with 
characters as various as tlio fruits from tvhich we cati extract 
acid. The true Harpagons were aUvaj’s marked and exceptional 
characieiy; not so the worthy taxpayers, who, ha.ving once pinched 
from real nece.‘-sily, retained even in the midst of tljcir comfort- 
able rctircmoiit, with their wall-fruit and wine-bins, the habit of re- 
garding life as an ingenious process of nibbling out one’s livelihootl 
without leaving any perceptible deficit, and who woidd have boon 
as immediately prompted to give up a newly-taxed luxury when 
they had their clear five hundred a-year, as when they had only 
five hundred pounds of capital. Mr. Glegg was orie of these 
men, found .so impracticable by clunicellors of the exchequer; and 
knowing tlii.s, you will be the better able to understand why ho 
had not swerved from the conviction that he had made an eligible 
marriage, in spite of the too pungent seasoning that nature had 
given to the elde.st Miss Dodson’s virtues. A man with an aflec- 
tionate disposition, who finds a wife to concur with his fundamental 
idea of life, easily conies to persuade himself that no other woman 
would have suited him so well, and does a little daily snapping 
and quarrelling without any sense of alienation. Mr. Cflegg, being 
of a reflective turn, and no longer occupied with wool, had much 
wondering meditation on the peculiar constitution of the female 
as unfolded to him in his domestic life; and yet he thought Mrs. 
Glogg’s household ways a model for her sex: it .struck him as a 
pitialjlo irregularity in other women if they did not roll up their 
table-napkins with the same tightness and emphasis as Mi's. Glegg 
did, if their pastry had a less leathery consistence, and their 
danusou cheese a le.ss venerable hardness than hers; nay, even 
the peculiar combination of grocery and drug-like odour.s in Airs. 
Glegg’s private cupboard impressed him as the only right thing 
in the way of cupboard smells. I am not sure that he would 
not have longed for the quarrelling again, if it had cea-^od for 
an entire week; and it is certain tliat an acquiescent mild wife 
would have left his meditations comparatively jopuie and barren 

'mystery. . • 

iMr. filegg’s unmistakable, Id nd-heartedries.s w'as shown in tlii.s, that 
it pained liim more to .sec his wife at variance ■with other, s — even 
with Dolly, the servant — than to be in a state of cavil wii.U her 


iiisi)?cif ; ;i!id the quarrel between her and Mr. Tullivcr vexed lum so 
niUi,h that it tpiite nullified the pleftsure he -vvoiild otherwise have 
had iii the state of his early cabbages, as he walked in his garden 
befsiie breakfast the next morning. Still ho went in to breakfast 
with boiae .Viighl hope tiiat, now Mrs. G-legg had “slept upon it”, 
her anger uiiglit bo subdued enough to give way to her usually 
of faiiiily decorum. She had heori used to boast 
tint, tliore b.ad never "been any of those deadly quarrels among 
thy IJod.soii,H M-iiii..h had disgraced other farailie.s; tLat no Dodson 
Ij.id ov'-r been "out oU’ witli a .shilling”, and no cousin of the 
Dodsons disovtiied; ns, indeed, why .should they bel for they had 
no cousins who bud not money out at use, or some houses of their 
own, at the very least. 

Tliuro was one evening-cloud vvdiieh laid always disappeared from 
Mrs. Diegg’s brow when she sat at the brcakfast-ttible : it was her 
fuz/.y fi'o'nt of curls; for as she occupied herself iu household 
matters in the morning, it would have been a mere extravagance 
to pur. on anything .so snpcrfiuous to the making of leathery pastry 
tui a fuzzy curled freut. By half-past ten decorum demanded the 
front; until then Mrs. Dlugg cottld economize it, and sociot}' would 
never be any the wiser. But the absence of that cloud only left 
it more apparent that the cloud of severity remained; and Mr. 
Glegg, perceiving this, ns he sat down to his milk-porridge, which 
it wav his old frugal habit to .stem his morning hunger with, 
prudently resolved to leave tho first remark to ABs. C41ogg, lest, 
to so delicate an article ii.s a liidy’.s temper, the slightest touch 
.should do mischief. People who seem to enjoy their ill-temper 
have a way of keeping it iu fine condition by inflicting privations 
on themseh'es. That was Mr.s. Glegg’s way: she made her tea 
iveaker thiiii u.suid tlii.s morning, ancr declined butter. It was a 
hard case that ;i vigorous raootl for quarrelling, so highly capable 
of using iiuy opportunity, slioulcl not meet with a single remark 
fnan Mr. tdogg on which to exercise itself. But by and by it 
appeared that liis silence tvould answer the purpose, for he heard 
himself apostrophized at last in that tone peculiar to the wife of 
one’s bosom. 

“Well, Mr. Glegg it’s a poor return I get for making you the 
wife .rvo made you all these years. If this is the way I’m to he 
tre.'itcd, I'd fietior lia’ knowni it before my poor father died, and 
tiu;]), when I'd wanted .a home, I should ha’ gone elsewhere — as 
the choice was oflered me.” 

.Mr. (.ilogg pau.sed from his porridge and looked up — nob with 
anv muv amazement, but simply with that quiet, habitual wonder 
uitb ".li. b we tegfird constant nq’Sterie-s. 

“Vvhy, Mrs. G., what have I done nowf* 


“ Done now, Glegg? done now? .... I’m sorrj for you.” 

^;ot seeing liis v.-:iy to any pci'tiiicnl imswei', i\h'. Glogg ve\ ciiecl 
to Ilia porridge. ■ 

‘•There’s husbaiifls in tlm world,” continued Mrs. Glegg a, iter a 
pituse, “ as ’ml Imve known how to do something different to siding 
with everybody else against their own wives. Perhaps I’m tvrong, 
and you can teach me better — but I’ve nllays heard as it’s the 
liusbfind’s ])lacc! to .stand by the wife, instead o’ rejoicing; and 
triumphing when folks insult her,” 

.“Nov,', what call have you to say that?” said Mr. Glegg rather 
-ii.umlj fui, tliongh a kind in, in, ho vns not as merk is Zuo-os 
"When di.l I rejoice or triumph over you?” 

■‘'rhere’s way.s o’ doing things ivor.se than .speaking out plain, 
Mr. Cdegg. I’d sooner you’d tell mo to my face as you make light 
of me, than try to make out as evei'yhody'.s in the right but me, 
and come to your breakfu.st in the morning, as I’ve hardly slept 
an hour this night, and sulk at me as if 1. was the dirt under 
your feet.” 

‘‘Sulk at you?” said Mr. Glegg in u tone of angry facetiousiiess. 
" You’re like a tipsy man as thinks everybody’s Lad too much but 
himself.” : 

‘‘Don’t lower yourself with using coai-se language to me, Mr. 
Glegg! It makes you look very small, though you cmi’t see your- 
self,” said Mrs, Glegg in a tone of energetic compassion. “A man 
in your place should set an example, and talk more .sensible.” 

“Ye.s; but will you listen to sense?” retorted Mr. Glegg sharidy, 
" The best sense I can talk to you is wimt 1 said last night — as 
you’re i’ the. wrong to think o’ calling in your money, when it’s 
safe enough if j'ou'd let it alone, all because of a bit of a tiff, 
and I was in hojjos you’d ha’ altered your mind thi.s morning. 
But if you’d like to call it in, don’t do it in a hurry now, and 
breed more enmity in the family — but wait till there’, s a jiretty 
mortgage to he had without any trouble. You’d hai'c to set the 
lawyer to ivork now to tind an inve.stment, tind miike no cud o’ 
expense.’’ 

Mr.s. Glegg felt there was really something in this, but .she tossed 
her head and emitted a guttural iuterjeetioii to indicate that her 
siloiiee was only an armiotice, not a peace. And, in fact, hostilitie.y 
soon broke out again. 

"I’ll thank you for my' cup o’ tea now, Mrs. G.,” said kir. Gleg;g, 
seeing th.it she tlid not proceed to give it him as usual, when he 
had finished his porridge. She lifted the tea-pot with a .slight to.ss 
of the head, ,'ind .said; 
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•'.(iir.an o’ fAU aide i’ the faraiily, Mi'. Gicgg, as is fit to stand up 
ttidi nui, ;ulr! I’d .say it if I was on my dying bed. Not but 
wliac I’ve allay-s conducted myself civil to yonv kin, and tkoro 
isn't oiio of ’era can say the contnii’y, though my eqnila they aren’t, 
and nolKidy shall make me say it.” 

You’d 'tjftttcr leave finding "fault wi’ my kiu till you’ve left off 
<iXMi’rcHing ulth yonr i u-n, Mr.-?, G.,’’ said Mr. Gkgg uith aiigiy 
sai'casm. I’ll trouble you for the milk-jug.” 

“That’s .as false a v/ord a.s ever you spoke, Mr. Glegg,” -s/iid the 
lady, pouring out the milk with umxsual pvofusemas, as much as 
to s-iy. if he m anted milk, lie should have it with a vengeance. 
“And you know- it’s false. I’m not the woman to cpiavrel with 
my owii kin: ]ii'M may, for I’ve krrawti you do it.” 

\S'liy, what did you call it yesterday, then, leaving your sister’s 
house in a tauinim?” 

“ Fd im (piariel wd' iny sister, Mr. Gicgg, and it’s false to say it. 
Mr, Tullivcr’s none o’ my blood, and it was him tjuaiTelled with 
me, .-usd drove jiio out o’ the hoii.se. But perhap.s you’d have hud 
ms liiay and be swore at, Mr. Glegg; })erha.ps you was vexed not 
to hoar nraro alm.so and foul language poured out upo’ your oxvn 
wife. ‘But, let me tell you, it’s yom' disgrace.” 

“Did c'.er anybody hear the like i' this parish?” said Mr, Glegg, 
getting hot. “A woman with everything provided for her, and 
allov.'ed to keep lier own money the .same as if it was settled on her, 
and with a gig new stnlfed and lined at no end o’ expense, and pro- 
vided for when I die beyond anything she could expect .... to 
go on i’ this way, biting and snapping like a mad dog! It’s beyond 
everything as God A’miglity .should ha' m.ade women .so.” (These 
last words were tittered in n tone of sorrowful .agitiition. Mr. 
Glegg pushed his tea from him, and tapped the titble with both 
his hands.) 

“ Well, Mr._ Glegg, if those are your feelings, it’s best the^- should 
be icnov/n,’’ said Mrs. (Begg, taking off her napkin, and folding it in 
an excited ruiumer, “ 'But if you talk o’ my being provided for 
beyond wluit I could expect, I beg leave to tell you as I’d a right 
to expect a many things ,a,s I don’t find. Ami as t o my being like a 
mad <log, it’s well if you’re notci'ied shame on by tlie county for your 
ivojitment of me, for it’s what I can’t be.av, and I won’t bear” .... 

Here Mric OIcgg’.s voice intimated that .she was going to cry, and, 
breaking oil' from speech, she rang the Itell violently. 

^ “ Sally,” she said, ri.sing from her chair, and .sjieukiiig in rather a 
fhf ki d voice, “ light a fire upstairs, and pub llm Winds down. Mr. 
GJi-gg, v'.iii’l! please, to order what you’d like for dinner. 1 siudi 
iu- ■ Lru-i.” 

Ml;-, (-■.'l-ep; walked across the room to the small lj(iok-case, r-nd 
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touli down Biister’s Sahils’ EurUtding Test, wiiith slic ciu'iieti 
witli her upstairs. It Avas the book she was accuscoined to lay 
open Ijofuro her on special occa.sions: on wot Sunday morniugSj 
or Avlien she heard of a death in the family, or Avhen, as in tin’s 
case, her quairel w'ith Mr. Cllegg had been set an octave higher 
than usual. 

But Mr.s. Glegg can'iecl .something else np.stairs Avitli her, tvhich, 
together with the Saiids' lied and the gruel, may have had 
some inilueuce in gradually calming her feelings, and making it 
pos.sibl0 foj' her to endure existence on the gronnd-hoor .shortly 
before tea-time. This Avas partly Mr. Glegg’s suggestion, that she 
would do Avell to let her five Imndred lie still until a good inve.st- 
menb turned up; and, further, hi.s parenthetic hint at bis handsome 
provisioiA for her in the case of his death. Mr. Glegg, like all 
men of his stamp, Avas extremely reticent about his AA'illj and Mrs. 
Glegg, in her gloomier moments, had forebodings that, like other 
lui.st)ands of Avdiom she had heard, he might cherish the mean 
project of heightening her grief at liis death by leaving her poorly 
off, ill Avhich case she Avas firmly reisolved that .she Avould have 
scarcely any Aveeper on her bonnet, and Avould cry no more than 
if he had been a second husband. But if he had rea% shoAvn 
her any testamentary tenderness, it Avould be affecting to think 
of him, poor man, Avhen he Avas gone; and even his fooli.sh fuss 
about the iloAA'ers and garden-stuff', and his insistence on the .subject 
of snails, AA'ould be touching Avhen it Avas once fairly at an end. 
To survive Mr. Glegg, and talk enlogisticully of him as a man 
Avho might have his w'ealaicsses, but Avho had done the right 
thing by her, notwithstanding hi.s numerous poor relations — to 
have sums of interest coming in more frecjiieiitly, and secrete it 
in A'arious corners baffling to the most ingenious of thieves (for, 
to hlrs. Glegg’s mind, baiilts ami strong-boxe.s Avould have nullified 
the pleasure of property — she might as well have taken her food 
in capsules) — finally, to he looked up to by her own family and 
the neighbourhood, so as no woman can ever hope to be who has 
not the ])ra'terite and present dignity corapri,sed in being a “widow 
Avell left”,— rail this made a flattering and conciliatory vioAv of the 
future. So that Avhen good Mr. Glegg, restored to' good-humour 
by much hoeing, and moved by the sight of his Avife’s empty 
chair, Avith her knitting rolled up in the corner, Avent upstairs to 
her, and obserA^ed that the bell had been tolling for poor Mr. 
Morton, Mr.s. Glegg an.swered magnanimomsly, quite as if she had 
been an uninjured AA'oman: “Ah! then there’ll be a good biasiness 
for somebody to take to.” 

Baxter had been open at least eight hours by this time, for it 
vms nearly live o’clock; and if people are to quarrel oiten, it 
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foliowrj ;ta a corollary that tlieii' quarrels cannot be protracted 
bevoiid certain lijoibs. ; . 

ilr. and .Mrs. Olcgg talked quite amicably about the TuUiyers 
tint evening. Mr. (:Hegg went the length of admitting that 
Tui’dvur V.MS a sail man lor getting into hot water, and was like 
oiiough to run through his property; and Mrs. tTlogg, meeting 
rlii.s acknowlodgmcnt li;ilf-way, declared that it wa.s beneath her 
10 take notice of such a man’.s conduct, and tliat, for her sister’s 
sake, she would let him keep the five hundred a while longer, 
for when she put it out on a mortgage she should only get four 
percent. 


CHAPTER X,in 

Jill. 'rtLLlVl:.R FUUTllER ENTANGLEiS THE SKEIN OF LIFE 

Owing to thi.s now adjustment of Mr.s. Glcgg’s thouglif.s, Mrs. 
j-’uilot found her task of mediation the next day surpri-singly easy. 
Mrs. (ilogg, indeed, eheckeil her rather .sharply for thinking it 
would be iicces-inry to tel! her elder sister what was the right 
mode of behaviour in family matters. Mrs. Pullet’s argument, 
that it would look ill in the neighbourhood if people .should have 
it .iu their poiver to say that tTiere was a cpiarrel in the family, 
was particularly ofi'ensive. If tlie family name never suffered 
except through iMrs. Glegg, Mr.s. Pullet might lay her head on 
lier pillow iu perfect confidence. 

“It’s not 10 bo expected, I suiipo.se,” ob.served iirs. Glegg, by 
way of winding up tlie .subject, ‘'a.s I shall go to the mill again 
before lios.sy comes to see mo, or as I .shall go and fall down 0’ 
my kncc.s to Mr. Tulliver and ask his pardon for .sliowdng him 
f.i.vt,)iua : l)ut I shall boar no malice, and when Mr. Tulliver speaks 
civil to me. I'll speak civil to him. Nobody has any call to toll 
me what’s becoming.” 

.Pinding it unnecessary to plead for tlie Tullivers, it was natural 
that Aunt Pullet should relax a little in her anxiety for them, 
and recur to the annoyance she had suffered yesterday from the 
oti'sjiring of that iqipai'cutly ill-fated house. Mrs. Glegg heaul a 
ciicinustautial narrative, to which Mr. Pullet’s remarkable memory 
iin'ni.'.hetl some items; and while Aunt Pullet pitied poor Be.ssy’s 
bad luclr with her children, .and expressed a lialf-formed prujoct 
of paying for Maggie’.s being sent to a distant boarding-school, 
which would not jirevent. iicr being so brow'u, but might tend to 
.-subdue ttonic other vices in her, Aunt Olegg blamed Bessy for her 
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weakiioss, and appealed to all witnesseti who should lie living vi-lion 
the I'ldlivor children had turned out ill, th.at she, Mrs. Ltlegg, liad 
fdwaj'S said how it would be from the very liist, obsovving that 
it was wonderful to herself how all her words emno true, 

“ Then I may call and tell Bessy you’ll bear no malice, and 
everything be 'as it was before?” Mrs. Pullet sand, just before 
parting. 

“Yes. you may, Wophy,” said Mrs. Cllegg; “you may tell Mr. 
Tulliver, and Bessy too, as I’m not going to behave ill because folk-s 
behave ill to me; I know it’s my place, as the oldest, to set an 
example in every re,spoet, aud I do it. Nobody can say difl'ereut of 
me, if they’ll keep to the truth.” 

Mi'.-i. Glegg being in this state of satisfactioji in her own lofty 
magnatiimiby, I leave you to judge what elfect wa.s produced on her 
by the reception of a short letter from Mr. Tulliver, that very even- 
ing, after Mi's. Pullet's departure, informing her that she needn’t 
trouble her mind about her five hundred pounds, for it should he 
paid back to her in the course of the next month at farthest, 
together with the interest due thereon until the time of payments 
And furthermore, that Mr. Tulliver had no wdsh to behave uncivilly 
to Mrs. Glegg, and sho was welcome to hi.s house whenever she liked 
to come, hut he desired no favours from her, either for himself or his 
children, 

It was poor Mrs. Tulliver who had hastened this catastrophe, 
entirely through that irreprefi.sible hopefulness of hers which led her 
to expect that similar causes may at any time produce different 
results. It had very often occurred in her experience that Mr. 
Tulliver had done something because other people had said he was 
not able to do it, or had pitied him for his suppo.sed inability, or in 
any other way piqued his pride; still, sho thought to-day, if she told 
him when he came in to tea that sister Pullet was gone to try and 
make eveiything up wilh si.stcr Glegg, so that he needn’t think 
about payiim in the money, it wouli5 give a cboerful ettect to the 
meal, Air. Tulliver had never slackened in his resolve to raise the 
money, but now he at otice determined to write a letter to Airs, 
Glegg which slicmid cut oft all possibility of mistake. Mrs. Pullet 
gone to beg and pray for Am, indeed! Mr. ’.Tulliver did not wdllingly 
write a letter, and found the relation between spoken and written 
language, briefly known as spelling, one of the most puzzling things 
in this puzzling world. Nevertheless, like all fervid writing, the 
task was done in less time than usual, aud if ike .spelling differed 
from Mrs. Glegg’s — why, she belonged, like himself, to a generation 
with whom spelling was a matter of private judgment. 

MU';. Glegg did not alter her will in consequence of this letter, 
aud cut off llie Tulliver children from their sixth and seven tlx share 
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in hoy iho„.ajK| pounds^ for she had her principles. one must he 

ins iifKi,:!”; is 

ri’''’';I‘’‘.V‘ !‘^‘‘’ }’*'''«ple in the Dodson 

r {‘i S.';.^'-'"'.'- tili*-- sense of honour and rectitude which 

l-iu! r,i!ii;i;.,di the letter coulil not shake Mi-s (Jl,wvr->-. • i 

it niade the hnniiy l.reaci, n.uch more dLult to n ^ 
the efl’ccL it piudtuvd on jMr.s. Gle,:;^•’s opinion of Vir ’ ’i'Wr 
she hejiged to l)o understood from" that time forfli 
nothing whatever to .say about hi.n: his 

WHS too eorrnirf, t(jr her to contem])lato it for .a muinent' nJ/ 

ntati! ti’o sjvtiiimg before 'J’oin went to .selioitl •it tim i ^ * 

Au„t.t. that Mis. Gleg- paid n vidt tr £■ ii Pa- 

Bessy vvim pitiable. ^ that 

That evening Tom observed to Ma— ie- “O 'sr 
Glogg’s beginning to come again; ri'e”olad T’ns 
n>r// catch it all now!” ° S“"S to school. 

Maggie was ali-eady so full of soiaow at (he r o' > 

going away fiom hei tliat thi^ plfiytul exultation of 1., ’I''” 
very unkind, and .she cried her.solf to sleep th it utht ^ 

hvu hundreil ])oniid.s on bond, “ It must be n,, f.],- "J., 'f'’ 
he said to himudf; and yet at the end of a o t , ( 

to the eontrary; not bk-ause Afr. Tnlliver's i r 
la m I xtu n d f D n ,s stionge. M ekeiu s d ‘ , I ’ 
convenient person to be found. Mr. Tidliver had n idf- ^ “nly 
a^ (Kdipm. and in ihh enn^ he might plead l5^ - /V.'* 

ileed was mlhctcd on him rather than cemn.itLd by him. ' ' 




Book Second — School-Time 


CHAPTER I 

tom’s “FI UST half” 

Tom TruJVLR'.s sutR'i'iu.i'K dui’ing the HiMt (juartcr he Avas nfc King’s 
,l,oi'ton, niitif-T the distinguished cave of the Rev. W'sdter Stelliiig, 
were ratfier scvme. At Air. Jacob.'*’ {ic.adciny life had not presented 
itS'df to him as a difiicult prohlern : there were plenty of fellovra to 
play with, aod Toin, being good at all active games — fighting 
eBUceiidly, — had tluit precedence among them Avhieh apjieared to him 
inseparabie from the personality of Tom IhdUvor. Mr. Jacobs 
himself, familiarly known as Old Ooggles, from his habit of Aveariug 
spectacloji, irapo,s'ed no painful awe; and if it was the property of 
snufly old hj-pocrite.s like him to write like copperplate and .surromid 
their .sigriatnrc.s rvith aral)O.S((ues, to .spell without forethought, and 
to spout “ My name is K'orval ” without bungling, Tom, for his part, 
was rather glad he was not in danger of tho.se n\ean accemplish- 
niimts. Ho Avas not going to bo a smifly .sehoolniaste?' — he; but a 
.substantial man, like liis father, Avho u.sed to go hunting Avhen ho 
Ava.s youngex', and rode ii cnjiital bhick mare — as pretty a bit of 
horse-lh'.'h as ever you saAV': Tom had heard Axhat her points Avere a 
hutAdred times. He, meant to go hnuting too, and to be geneiadly 
re.spected. When people Avere grOAvn up, he considered, nobody 
mniuircd about their wiiting and spelling: Avlien he Avas a man, he 
should be master of OA'crything, and do just as he liked. It had 
been very difiicult for him to reconcile liiin.self to the idea that his 
firl’iuol-t ime Avas to bo prolonged, and that ho aacis not to bo brought 
up 10 his father’s business, wjiich ho had always thought extremely 
piea.^ant, for it Avas notliing but riding abmitj giving orders, and 
going to markot; and he thought that a clergyman Avoiild give him 
.1 go d inai’A iScupfrae lessons, and piobubly nwke hun kaui the 
fb'-pcl and Kp’stle. cm a Sunday .a.s Avell as the Collect. But in the 
of spciuiic information, it was impossible, for him to imagiuo 
tiiai ; cbool and a .•7choolnia&ter Avouid be something entirely <iifferent 
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fr"Ui the iioadcuiy of ilv. Jacobs. So, not to be iit e Joficiency. i:i case 
of his finding genial companions, he had taken ciu'e to cany with him 
a small box of percussion-caps ; not that there was anything particular 
to be done with them, but they would serve to inijn’ess Birango Ijoys 
with a sense of his familiarity with guns. Thus poor Tom, though he 
saw very clearly through Maggie’s illusion.?, was not without illusiotis 
of his own, which were to bo eruelly dis.sipatecl by his enlarged 
experience at King’s Lorton. 

He had not been there a fortnight before it wa.s evident to him 
that life, com]ilieated not only with the Latin granimav but with a 
new standard of English pronunciation, ■was a very diftioult business, . 
made all the more obscure by a thick mist of hashfnlnes,s. Tom, as 
you h.'ive observed, was never an oxceprion among boys for eii'e of 
address ; but the diiliculty of omiiiciating a monosyllable in reply to 
Mr. or Mt’s. Stelling was so great, that lie even dreaflcd to he asked 
at taWe whether lie would have more pudding. As to the pcji'cuasion- 
caps, he had almost resolved, in the Intterncss of his heart, that 
he would throw them into a neighbouring pond; for not only was 
he the solitary pupil, hut he hoguii even to have a certain scepticism 
about gu!i.s, find a goueral sen.-so that his theory of life was under- 
mined. For Mr. Stolling thouglit nothing of gums, or horse.s either, 
apparently; and yet it was impos.'^iblo for Tom to despise Mr. 
Stelling an he had despised Old Goggles. If there wove anj'thing 
that was not thoroughly genuine about klr. Stelling, it lay quite 
beyond Tom’s power to detect it; it is only by a wide comparison 
of facts that the wisest full-grown man can di.stinguish well-rolled 
barrels from more supernal thunder. 

Mr. Stelling was a well-sized, broad-chested man, not yet thirty, 
with flaxen hair standing ei'cct, and largo lightish-gray ej^es, which 
were always very wide open; he liad a sonoroms ba«s voice, and an 
air of defiant self-eonfidenco inclining to brazeiinos.s. He had entered 
on his career wdth great vigour, and intended to make a coiisideiaUe 
impression, on his fellow-m^fjn. The Kev. Walter Stelling was not a 
man who would remain amojig tho “inferior clergy” all his life. 
He had a true Jlritish determination to push his way in tho world. 
A.S a schoolmaster, in the first place; for there wore capital rna.ster- 
ships of grammar-schools to bo Inul, and Mr. Stelling meant to have 
one of them. But as a preacher also, for he meant always to preach 
in a striking manner, so as to have his congregation swelled by 
admirers from neighbouring parishe.s, ami to pi’oduco a great .sensa- 
tion whenever ho took occasional duty for a brother elorgyman of 
minor gifts. Tho .style of preaching he had clnjsen was the extc.mpor- 
aaeouh, -ivhich tvas held little short of the miraculous in rmal p.sri flies 
like King’.? Lorton. Some passage.? of Mas.sillou and Bourdalmn*, 
wliich he' knew by heai’t, were really very elVeetive when rolled out 
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ill Stelling's fleeiJest tones; but as comparatively feeble apipeala 
of bi-i o\ni v/ore delivered in the same loud and impressive manner, 
ihey vorc often thoiiglife quite as striking by his licaniis. _ Ah', 
Stoiiiug’s doctviiie was" of no particular school; if ain’thing^ it had 
a tinge of evangelicalism, for that was “the telling thing” just then 
in tlVe dioceHG''to whicli King's Lorton belongeil. In short, .Mr. 
iStelling was a man wJio meant to rise in his pi'ofession, iind to rise 
by menr, clearly, kIuco he had no interest hoyond wliai might be 
}>r(>mi'‘e(l bya problmaalic relationship to a great kiwj’er who hitcl 
not yet become "^Lord Chatieellor. A clergyman who has sncli vigor- 
ous intentions naturally gets .a little into debt at starting; it is not 
to lie expected that he will live in the meagre style of a m,in who 
mi'.ans to be a poor curate ail !iis life, tui(l if the few hundreds 
Ah'. advunccfl towards his datighter’s fortune did not 

siUiico for the jnirehaso of handsome furniture, together with a 
.'itork of wine, a grand piano, and tlie laying out of a superior dower- 
garden, it followed in the mo.st rigorou.s maancr, either that the.?e 
thing.-* must lie procured by some otlicr means, or else that the 
Itev. Mr. fitelling mii.-t, go v.-ithij>;k tlnau — whieli la.st alternative 
would be an absurd procrastination of the fruits of siiece-ss, uliero 
fmccu.ss was eertfiin. Air. Stelling ivas .so broad-chested and re.solute 
that ho felt equal to ,'tny thing; he would become celebrated by 
shaking the consciences of his heavers, and he would by and by edit 
a Greek play, and invent .several new reading.s. Ho had not. yot 
fieleeted tlie play, for, having been married little more than two 
year.-;, his lei.snre time bad Iteen much occupied with attentions to 
Airs, ^tolling; but he had told tint Hue woman what he meant to 
do some day, and she frit great contidenco in her husband, as a man 
who nnder-itsjod everything of that sort. 

IJiit the immediate step to future .success was to bring on Torn 
Tuiliver during thi.s fij'st half-year; for, by a .singnlnr coincidence, 
tiuii'u had been some negotiation concerning another pupil from the 
same neighbonrlioud, and it might further a decision in Air. Stolling’s 
favour if it were nnderstood that young Tuiliver, who, Mr. Stelling 
observed in conjugal privacy, w.'is rather a rougdi cub, h.-nl made 
}troiligiims progress in a short time. It was on tlii.s ground that ho 
was severe with Tom aliout his lessons; he was cle;>.vly a iioy whose 
power.s would never be developed tlirough the medium of the Latin 
gnimmar wiihnut the ajtplication of .«ome sternness. Not that Mr. 
iSiielJiiig was a har.sh-tem pored or imkiiul man-— quite the contrary: 
he was jiic()s.e with Tom at table, and corrected his iirovincialisins 
sii'..l hi-i ilopoUmciit in the most jiluyfu! nuumor; but pom- Tom 
V H only the imne cowed and confused by this double novelty, 
f'.r he bail never been used to jokes ah all like Air. iSU*}ling‘i,; 
foi the Jimt time in Ms life he had a painfni .sense tin.', t ho 
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«-aA yll wrong somehnw. When Mr. Stelling sahi, the ronst-heef 
was being ni i covered ; “Now, Tnlliver! wdiich would yon rathei' 
decline, roast, -beef or the Latin for it?” — Tom, to whom in his 
coolest morneiits a pim would have been a hard mit, was thrown 
into a .state of embarra.s.«ed alarm th.at made everything dim to 
him except the feeling that he woidd rather not liave anything to 
do with Latin: of course he anstvei'cd “Eo,ast-beef,” whereupon 
there followed much laughter and some practical jolting with the 
plates, from rrhich Tom gathered that he had in some my,sterionc( 
way refused beef, and, in fact, made himself appear “a silly”. If he 
could hfi.ve seen a fellow-pupil undergo these painful operations and 
survive them in good spirits, he might sooner have taken them as a 
matter of conrse. But there are two expensive forms of education, 
either of which a ^raront may procure for his sou by sending him as 
solitary pupil to a clergyman : one is, the enjoyment of the reverend 
gontloman’s undivided neglect; the other is, the endurance of the 
reverend gentleman’s undivided attention. It was the latter privi- 
lege for which Mr. Tnlliver paid a high price in Tom’s initiatory 
months at King’s Lorton. 

That respectable miller and maltster had left Tom behind, and 
driven homeward in a state of great mental satisfaction. He con- 
sidered that it was a happy moment for him when ho had thought 
of asking Riley’s adNucc ahbut a tutor for Tom. 'Mr. Stelling’,s eyes 
wore so vrido open, and he talked in .such an off-hand, matter-of-fact 
way-— answering every diflicult slow remark of Mr, Tnlliver’s rvith: 
“I see, my good sir, I see;,” “To be sure, to be sure;” “You want 
your son to be a man who will make his way in the world,” — that 
*Mr. Tnlliver was delighted to find in him a clergyman whose know- 
ledge was so applicable i.o the everyday affairs of this life. Except 
Counsellor Wylde, whom he had heard at the Inst se.ssions, Mr. 
Tulliver thought the Rev. Mi‘. Stelling was the .shrewdest fellow he 
had ever met with — not unlike Wylde, in fact: he had the same 

S of sticking his thnmb.s in the arrn-ho]e.s of his wai,stcoat. Mr. 

iver was not by any means an exception in mi.staking brazenne3.s 
for .shrewdness: most laymen thought Stelling .shrewd, and a man of 
remai'kable powers gctmrally: it was cln'cily by his clerical bretlircii 
that he was eonsidered i-ather a dull fellow. But he told Mr. Tulliver 
several stories about “swing’’ and incendiarism, and asked hi.s 
advice about feeding jngs in so thoroughly secular and judicious a 
manner, with .so much poli.shed glibuess of tongue, that the miller 
thought, hero was the very thing he wanted for Tom. lie had no 
doubt this fir.st-rato man was acipniinted with eveiy branch of infor- 
,, raatinn, and knew exactly what Tom nmst leai-n iii order to become 
.a match fur the lawyer, s — which poor Mr. Tulliver himself did oH 
know, and so was necessarily thrown for seif-direction on this wide 
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lcin/1 of inforenee li is Iiardly fair to laugh at liiiu, for I have 
kiifuvn much raare highly-instructed persons than he make iufer- 
onces <jvuK! as wide, and not at all wiser. 

As for Mrs. Tulliver — finding that Mrs. Stelling’s views as to the 
jsiriu'; of linen, and the fretpront recurrence of hunger in a gi-owing 
br.y.’ontirely coiiu-idcd with her own; moreover, thk .Mrs. Stelliiig, 
tliougli so yoiuig a woman, and only tudicipating her second eojifine- 
Uifor had through ^oiy ne-trly the .same experience us heivsclf 
with regard to the iK-haviour and fundamoutal character of the 
moiithlv nni:-e, .«he expres.sed great contentment to her Imshand, 
when tiler drove uuviy, at leaving Tom with a woman who, in spite 
of her youili. .‘■eeincd (piite .scnsihle and motherly, and asked advice 
as jirettiiy as cotild he. 

“They must Im \ery well oft', though,” said Mrs. Tulliver, “for 
everything’.s as nice as can be all over the house, and that watered silk 
she b.'td on coet a pretty poany. Sister Pallet has got one like it.” 

“ .\h,” .‘•aid .Mr. Tulliver, “he’.s got some income beside the curacj', 
I rccktiu rc-rhaps her father allows 'em something. There’s Tom 
"ull be another hundred to him, and not much trouble either, by his 
own account;: he says teaeldng come.s natural to him. That’s won- 
derful, rKuv,'’ added hliv Tnllivan', (iirning his he:id on one side, and 
giving hia horse a meditativo tidcliiig on the fhmk. 

Perhaps it was hccjtuse teaching came naturally to Mr. Stelling 
that he set about it with that uniformity of method, and indepen- 
dence of eircum.stances, which cli.stingui,sh the actions of animals 
under, stood to be under the immediate teaching of nature. Mr. 
Brodorip’s amiahlo lieavor, as that charming naturalist tells us, 
busied himself a.s carne.stly in constructing a dam, in a room U]i 
three pair of stairs in London, as if he had been laying his foun- 
dation in a fitream or lake in Upper Canada. It was “ Pinny’s ” 
function to build: the absence of water or of possible progeny Was 
an accident for which he was not accountable. Witli the .same 
unerring instinct klr. Kteiliug set to work at hi.s natural method 
oi in-stiilitig the Eton Grammar and Euclid into the mind of Tom 
Tulliver, Thi.s, he coii.'hJored, wws the only basis of .solid in.struction ; 
ull other itjeans of education wore mere charlatani.sm, and could pro- 
chwe Slothing better than srnattei'ors. Fixed on this firm basis, a. 
man might ob-ervo the display of various or special knowledge, 
made by irregularly educated people, with a pitying smile: all tljat 
of thing was very well, Vnit it was impossible the.se people could 
soini .sound opinioms. fn holding this conviction Air. Stelling was 
not la.i-sed.^ as some tutors have been, by the excessive accuracy or 
exicut of hi.t own schoiarship; and as to hia views about Euclid, no 
opiidun could hc.ve been freer from persomil partiality. Mr. Stelling 
wa-i very fc.r from being led a-stray by enthusiasm, cither religious or 


inlclloi'fi'al: on the otlioi' liinirl, he Lad no secret helief OTCiy- 
tliing was humbug. He thought religion was a very excellent tliiii'y, 
and Ai'istotle a great .authority, and deaneries and prebends usei'u) 
institutions, and Great Britain the ])rovidential bulwark of Protest- 
antism, and faith in the unseen .a great support to atHicted minds ; 
he believed in all these things, as a Swiss hotel-keeper Ijelieves in 
the beauty of the scenery around him, and in ihe pleasure it give,- 
to artistic visitors. And in the same way Mr. Stelling believed in 
his method of o.dueation; lie had no doubt that he was doing the 
very best thing for j\Ir. Tullivcr’s boy. Of cour.se, when the miller 
talked of “mapping” and “.summing” in a vague and ditiident 
nninner, Mr. Htclling had set his mind at re.st bv an assurance tliat 
he understood what v.'as w-anted; for how was it possible the good 
man could form .any reason.'iblo judgment about the matter ? iMr. 
Stalling’s duty v/as to teach the lad in the only light vray — indeed, 
he knew no other: ho had not wasted his time in the acquirement 
of anything .a1.inorm.al. 

He very soon set clown poor Tom as a thoroughly stupid lad; for 
though by hard labour he coidd get particular declensions into his 
brain, anything so abstract as the relation between cases and termi- 
nations could hj no means get such a lodgment there as to enable 
him to recognize a chance genitive or dative. This struck Mr. 
Stelling as something more than natural stujndity: he suspected 
obstinacy, or, at anjr rate, inditfevenco ; and lectured Tom severely 
on his want of thorotigh £ip])!ication. “ Yon feel no interest in what 
you’re doing, sii-,” Mr. Stelling would say, and the reproach was 
painfully true. Tom h.ad never found any difticulty in discerning 
a pointer from a setter, when once ho had been told the distinction, 
and his perceptive powens were not at all deficient, I fancy they 
were quite as strong as those of the Rev. Air. Stelling; for Tom 
could predict with accuracy what niimhor of horses were cantering 
holiind him, he could throw a stone right into the centi'o of a given 
rijiple, ho could guess to a fraction how many length.s of his stick 
it would lake to reach aeross the playground, and could draw almost 
pet’foct sipuirea on his slate without any measurement. But Air. 
Stelling took »in note of these things; he only observed that Tom’s 
faculties failed him before the ahstractions hideously .symbolized to 
him in the pages of the Eton Grammar, and that ho ivas in a state 
bordering on idiocy witli. regard to the demonstration that two 
given triangles innat be ecpial — though ho could discern with great 
promptitude and certainty the fact th.at they ilw e((u:d. M'henco 
Mr. Stelling conclndod that Tom’s brain, being peculiarly impervious 
to etymology and demonstrations, was peculiarly in not'd of hieing 
ploughed ami harrowed by these patent implements: it was liis 
favourite metaphor that tlie classics and geometey ccmstitiited that 


.;!<!( 'K'S of iiic mind which yirepiired it for the reception of ain^ pulise- 
.-.■op. ] i^iiy nothing against Mr. Stelling’s tlieory; if we ra’o 
\-i have «K‘, regimen for all rainds his seems to nie as good an tuiy 
f'f'r.i-j-, I o.’ilr idiow it tnrned ont as uwcorafortably for Tom Tullives' 
f- if iso hod hcfii plied v.ith cheese in order to remedy a gasliic 
•• vhich prevcntc-d him from digesting it. It is astonishing 
wl-'t 0 dif'erent rc-iult one gets hy changing tlio mcUiphor! Once 
ca'l rhe ir oin im intelleeluarsiomach and onc’.s ingenious conception 
of dif- da '.nVs and geonieuy ir ploughs and harrnr.’s seems lo .settle 
noshiiig. Bat ciieii it is open to someone else to follow great 
antlinriues, and e.'dl the mind a -slicer, of white paper or a mirror, in 
uhieU ct>' one’s knowledge of tlie digO'the proee.s.s becomes quite 
iireh vaal. It was doubtlcai an ingcuioiis idea Lo call the c.'Liael the 
dnp 'll tile de-eit, Imt it would hardly lead one far in training that 
us.ifid bciisi. i), Aristotlfi! if yon had hud the ailvantago of lieing 
“the fre-hed modern’' in.ilcnd of the grontc-l ajicient, would you 
tiot have mingled your praise of metaphorica! sjieeeli as a sigti of 
high intelligonce, nith a himenlalion that iiiteiligcnco so rarely 
sliows itself in speech rvitliout metajihor — that we can so seldom 
declare ivhat a thing is, except by .saying it is .something else? 

'I'oni Tnliiver, being abundant in no form of speech, did not use 
any metaphor lo declare bi.s viow.s a.s to the nature of laitin: he 
never wdlad it a,ii instrument of torture; .and it was not until he 
had got on some way in the next half-year, aud in the Ddcclus, 
that ho wa- advanced enough to call it a “bore” and “beastly 
ituli’*. At present, in relation to this demand that he should learn 
Latin declcn.'.iens and conjugation.?, Tom was in a state of as blank 
unimaginativeness concerning the ciiUFse .and tmideucy of his suffer- 
ijigs as it he had been an innocent sbrevr-raon.sc impiisoned in the 
split trunk of an asli tree in order to enre lamenc.?? in cattle. It is 
douhtle.13 almojt incredible to iii-struoterl miiuls of the pre-scub day 
tint a boy of twelve, not belonging stvicbly to “the masses”, who 
.arc now uiidyr.i^pod to have the monopoly of mental dark'ijf-.ss, should 
have had no di,-.tinet idea how there eumo to be pneh a thing a? l.;itin 
oti lid, earth: yet .so it was with Tom. It would have taken a long 
while to raiike conceivable lo him that there ever (ixisteil a people 
wi;o liongh! an<l .sold sheep and oxen, anil transacted the everyd.'iy 
ali’air.'i oi life through the medium of llii.? laugmige, and still longer 
to !i-,dp-.! him urulcrstand whj' he should he called upon to learn' it, 
when its connection with those fiiiuirs had become entirely latent. 
No far ns Tom h:id gained any acquaiutance with the JtomanR .at 
'-[) fi<i oh? i.icsdi my, hm knowledge was strictly correct, but it wont 
iio fu her limn the fact that they were “in tlm New Testament”; 
ami Mr. Bteiling w'as not the man to .enfooble ami emascui.iie his 
pupil'? loic'i by .tiiuplifyirig and explaining, or to reduce the tonic 
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ot ctymolijgy by mixing it with .sinattoriiig, exii’anoous iu- 
formiitioii such as is given to girls. 

Vet, strange to say, tindor this vigorous treatment Tom became 
more like a girl than" he had ever been in hi.s life before, Ho iiad 
a large share of pride, which had hitherto found itself very comfort- 
able hi tlie world, de.spi.sing Old Goggles, and reposing in the sense 
of unquestioned rights; hut notv thi.s same pride met with nothing 
but bruises and cru.shings. Tom was too clear-sighted not to bo 
auMi-e tlnit Hr. Stclling's standard of things was quilo iliffercnt, w.as 
cert.iinly something higher in the eyes of the world, than that of the 

S rio he had been living amongst, and that, brought in contact 
it, he, d'om TuHiver, appeared uncoulh and stupid. He was by 
no means indiilerent to this, and his pride got into an uneasy con- 
dition which rinite nnililiod liis boyish self-satisfaction, iincl gave him 
Hometliing of the girl’s siiscoptibility. He urns of a very firm, not 
to say olistinate, disposition, but there was no brute-liko rebellion 
and recklessnc.ss in lii.s nature; tho human sensibilities predominated, 
and if it h,ad occurred to him that lie ccmld enable himself to show 
some quickness at his lessons, and so acquire Mr. Stclling’s appro- 
bation, by stanrling on one log for aii inconvenient lengtli of time, 
or rapping lii= head moderately against the wall, or any voluntary 
action of that sort, he would certainly have fci-ied it. But no— -Tom 
had never heard that the.se nioasure.s would brighten the undor.stand- 
ing or strengthen the verbal memory, and be was not given to 
hypothesis and experiment. It did occur to him that he could per- 
ha}).i get some hclj) hv praying for it; but as the jirayers he said 
every evening were forms learned by heart, ho rather shrank from 
tho novelty and irregularity of introducing an oxtemporo pas.sage 
on a topic of petition for wliicli lio uois not aivare of any precedent, 
Biu one day, when he h.ad broken down for tho fifth time in the 
supines of the third conjugation, and Mr. ytelling, convinced that 
this rau-st be carelessness, since it tran.scended the bounds of possible 
stupidity, had lectured him very seriously, pointing out that if he 
faikul to .seize the present golden opportunity of learning .supine.s, 
hr would have to regret it when he bcca,mc a man, — Toni, more 
miserable than usual, determined to try his sole resource; and that 
evening, after his usual form of prayer for his parents and “ little 
sister’'” {he had begun to pray for Maggie when she w.is a baby), 
and that ho might be able always to keep Godts cornmandrnents, 
he added, in the .same low whi.sper, “and please to malce me always 
rememboiMiiy Latin ”, He paused a little to consider how he sb.oiild 
pray about Euclid — whether he should ask to sec -what, it inoauti, or 
wlietlirr there was any other mental tate which would be more 
airiliralilo W tho case. But at last lie added: “And inaku Mr. 
Sti'lling Miy I sha’u't do Euclid any more. Amen.” 
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'rill' foot that he got tJsrough his supines without mistake tlic '1 

rie>:l day eucouryged liiin to pot'severe in tliis appendix to his prayers, 
and neutralized any scepticism that might have arisen from i\Ir. 

So.jliiig'.s continued' demand for Euclid, But his faith Lreske down 
uiidei- the iipparent alisencc of all help when ho got info the irregular I 

verliu It t-eemed clear that Tom’s despair under (he caprices of the 
present ten.-.o did not constitute a nodvs worth}' of interference, and '■ 

since thi^ \vas the climax of his diflleidtics, where was the use of 1, 

praying for help any longer? He made, up his mind to this conchi- |j 

sion in'oiie of his (lull, lonely evenings, which he spent iti die study i'- 

jjrepiu'ing his lessons for the morrow. His eyes wcie a]i(, to got 
dim over the page-- though he hated crying, and was ashamed of 
it; ho couldn’t heij) thinking with some alieclion even of .Spouruer, 
whom he used to light and ipiarrel with; ho would have felt at 
home with Hnouncer, ami in a condition of su)>eriority. And thou 
the mill, and iho river, and Yap pricking u]i his ears ready to obey 
1,1)0 least -sign rvlien Tom said “lloigh!" would all roine before him 
in !i sort of cjJeuture, when his lingos played absently in liis pocket 
with his gi'i'at knife and Ins coil of whip-cord, and other relics of 
(he past. Tom, as 1 said, had never been so much like a girl in his 
life before, and at that epoch of ii-i'egular verbs Ids sjiirit was further 
depi'crscd by a new niciins of mental development which liad been 
tlionglu of W him, out of .school lioiirs. Mrs. Wtelling had lately 
Imd her second baliy, and a.s noihiiig could ho more .salutary for 
a boy than to feel liimself useful, IMrs. Stelliiig considered she was 
doing d’mn a service by setting him to watch the little cherub Laura 
rvhile the tiunfc was occupied with the sickly haby. It was quite a 

E roity employment for Tom to take little Laura out in the sunniest 
our of the ;mtuum day — it would help to make him feel that Lorton 
Par.-iori.'igo was a home for him, and that he was one of rhe family. 

The little chend) Laura, not being .an accomplished walker at pre- 
sent, Lad .'I ribbon ta,steried )-ouud her w'ai.st, by which Tom held her 
as if idle had been a little dog dm-iiig the ininutos in which she chose 
to walk ; Imt as ihosc were rare, ho was for the nio.st part cairving 
(hi.s fine chihl round and round the garden, within .sight of Ivirs. 
iStellitig’s window — according to orders. Tf anyone consider.“ this 
unfair and even op[)v(>H.sive towards Tom, I bog him to consider that 
there are feminine virtues which are with diUiculty combined, even 
if they are not inconqiatiblo. When the wife of ii jioor curate con- 
trives, under all her disadvantages, to dress extremely well, and to 
have a style of coiffure which reejuiros that her mir.se shall occaaioti- 
idb,' oiiicia,te as iady's-maid — when, moreover, her dinnci'-partie,,; 
laid imr drawing-room show that effort at elegance and completeness 
of ;<pp<iintmeut to which ordinary women might imagine a largo 
i'»'i.i,u! iiecessivv}., it would be urTrensonablo to c.xpect oi her that 
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Eilio employ a second nurse, or even act as a nurse lierself. 

Mr. iStclling kncov-ljotter; he saiv that his wife (lid wonders already, 
and was proud of her: it was certainly not the best thing in the 
world for young Tulliver’s gait to carry a heavy child, hut he had 
pleniy nf cxereisu in long walks with himself, and next half-year 
iVlV. .Stelling would see about having a drilling-jnaster. Among the 
many mcmn wlierchy Mr. Stelling intended to he more fortunate 
than tlie bulk of his fcllow-men, he had entirely given up that of 
liaviiig his ov.’n way in his own hou.se. What then? he had married 
“as kind a little soul as over hroathed", according to Mr. Ifiley, 
who had been acquainted with Mrs. Stelling’s blond ringlets and 
smiling dcmeannur throughout her maiden life, and on the strength 
of that ktiowlcdge wouhl have been ready any day to ])rouoiinoe 
that wliutever domestic tliff'orencos might arise in her married life 
rnuHt be entirely .Mr. Stelling’s fault. 

If Torn had had n wor.so di.spo.sition he would certainly have hated 
the little cherub l.anra, but he was too kind-hearted a lad for that — 
there was too much in him of the fibre that turns to true manliness 
and to protecting pity for the weak. I am afraid he hated Mrs. 
Stelling, and contracted a lasting dislike to pale blond ringlets and 
broad plaits, as directly .ns.-iociated with haughtinegs of manner and 
a frequent reference to otlicr jicople’s “duty". But ho eoukliTt help 
phtying with little Laura and liking to amuse her; he oven sacrifieed 
Ids pel eussioii-caps tor her ‘■ako ni despair of their serving a greater 
purpcij^e- -thinking the small Hash and bang would deliglit her, and 
tlujreby drawing down on himsedf a rebuke from Mrs. Stelling for 
teaching her child to play with fire. Laura wa.s a sort of playfellow 
— and 0 liow Tom longed for playfellows! In Jii.s secret heart he 
yearned Lo have Maggie with him, and was almost ready to doat on 
her exasperating acts of forgetfulness; though, when he was at 
homo, he always repi’e-ionted it a.s a great favour on his part to lot 
Maggie irot by bis side on his pleasure excursions. 

An<l tmfore ibis dreary half-ye;ir was ended Maggie aotually came. 
Mrs. Stelling bad given a general invitation for the little girl to 
coiiie iitid stay witli her lu’oiher; so wliett iMr. Tullivur drove over 
to King’-; Lortoii late in October, Maggie c;itne too, with the .seii.se 
that she was i;tkiiig ;i groat journey and beginning to see the world. 
It was Mr T’nllivor’s lir.st visit to see Tom, for the lad must learn 
not to . think too much .about home. 

“Welt, my lad,” ho said to Tom, when Mr. Stelling had left 
the room lo annouuee the arrival to hi.s wife, .-md Alaggie had 
hegnti to ki.5s Tom freely, “you look rarely! School agrees with 

Tom wi.she(} lie had looked rather ill. 

“ i don’t ihiiik 1 am well, father,” said Tom; “ 1 wi.sh you'd .itk 



SioUinu not to let me do Euclid — it brings on the toothache, 
I iliink.'’ 

(The toothache was the only malady to which Tom had ever been 
subject.) 

“Euclid, my lad — v.’hy, what’.s that?” said Mr, Tulliver. 

“0, I don’t know: it’s definitions, and axioms, and triangles, and 
things, it’s a book I’ve got to learn in — there’s no .sense iii it.” 

‘•Go, go!” said Mr. Tulliver reprovingly, "you nnistn’t say so. 
■i'uu mu.st learn what your master tells you. lie knows what it’s 
right for you, to leai-n.” 

'‘‘I'll hd{) you now, Tom,” said Maggie with a little air of 
jiatronii'.ing l on.solation. “ I'm come to slay ever so long if Mrs. 
istclliiifi a--ks me. I’ve brought my box and my pinafores, haven't 
I, father i” : ^ : 

“Tea iiclp me, you silly little thing!” said Tom, in such high 
npirits at this Jinnouncemcut that he quite enjoyed the idea of con- 
founding Maggie by showing her a page of Euclid, “ I should like 
to see yon doing one of tni/ lossons! M’hy, 1 ieani Latin too! Girla 
never team such things. They’re too silly.” 

“I know what Latin is very well,” said Slaggie confidently- 
“Tr.i, tin's lungiuige. There are Latin words in the Dictionary. 
There’s bonus, a gift.” 

“ Mow, you’re just wrong there, Miss Maggie!” said Tom, secretly 
ustoiiished. “You think you’i'e vciy wise! But ‘bonus’ means 
‘good', as it happens — bonus, bona, bonum.” 

“V.’ell, tinit’s no reason rvby it .shouldn’t mean ‘gift’,” .said 
Maggie sLontly. “ It may mean sever/d thing.s--almo,st every rvord 
dtic.s. “There’s ‘lawn’, — it means the gi'a.s.s-plot, as well as the 
stuff po<:kHi>huiidkerchicf.s are made of.” 

“ MMll done, little ’un,” sn.kl Mi-. Tulliver, laughing, while Tom 
fell nuhi!' disgii-sted witli Maggie's knowingness, tliougli ■beyond 
iiifcasurc cheerful at the thought tliat she was going to stay with 
him. i ler conceit woul<l soon be overawed bj' the actual inspection 
of his books. 

Mr.5. tstoiliiig, in her pi'csiiirig invitation, did not mention a longer 
fime than ;i week for l\l,‘igc,io's stay; but Mr. iStolling, who took h(sr 
between his knees and asked her whore she stole her dark eyes frfim, 
insisted iliut she must stay a fortnight. Maggie thought Mr. 
Hlclliiig w;',.^ a charming man, and Mr. Tulliver' was rjuite proud 
to leave lii.s little wench where she would have an opportunity 
of showiiig lier elovevucs.s to a])j)i’ccuitiiig strangers. ,So it was 
iigri.-i;.'l tliat she shoukl not he fetched home till the end of iho fort- 
night. ^ . 

'■ Mow, th(‘!i, come with me into the stiicly, Maggie,” siid Tom as 
tivcir fatiicr pirore away. “ What do you .shako auil toss rmitr Lead 
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now tor, you silly f’ lie continued; for though her hrdr wns now 
under a new diqiensution, and was brushed smoothly behind her 
ears, siie seemed still in imagination to be tossing it out of her eyes, 
“ It makes you look as if you were crazy.” 

“ 0, I can’t help it,” said Maggie impatiently. “ Don’t tease me, 
Tom, 0, v/hat hooks!” she exclaimed as she saw the bookcases in 
the study. “ How I .should like to have as many books as that!” 

“ Why, you couldn’t read one of ’em,” said Torn triumphantly, 
'‘'They’re all Latin.” 

“No, they aren’t,” .said Maggie. “I can read the back of this 
. , . Ilktonj of the Decline and Fall of the Jtoman Emjdce.” 

“Well, what does that mean? You don’t know,” said Tom, 
wagging hk head. • 

“ I5ut I could soon find out,” said Mtaggie scornfully. 

“Why, how?” 

“ I should look inside and sec what it was about.” 

“ You had better not, Miss Maggie,” .said Tom, seeing her hand 
on the volume. “ Mr'. Stelling lets nobody touch his books without 
leave, and I shall catch it if you take it out.” 

“0, very well! Let me sec all you/ books, then,” said Maggie, 
turning to throw her arms round Tom’s neck and rub his cheek 
with her small round nose. 

'Tom, in the gladness of his heart at having dear old Maggie to 
dispute with and crow over ag/iin, seized her round the waist and 
began to jump with her round the large library table. Away they 
jumped with more and more vigour, till Maggie’s hair flew from 
behind her ears and twirled about like an animated mop, But the 
revolutions round tho table bec.ruie more and more irregular in their 
sweep, till at last, reaching Jli'. Stelliiig’s reading-stand, they sent 
it thundering down rvith its heavy lexicons to the floor. Happily 
it was the ground-floor, and the study was a one-storied wing to the 
house, so thest the downfall made no alarming resonance, though 
'Toin stood dizzy and aghast for a few minutes, dreading the appear- 
ance of Mr. or Mrs. Htclling. 

“0, 1 say, Ylaggie,” said Tom at last, lifting up the stand, “we 
must keep quiet here, you know. It we break anything, Mrs, 
ytolling’ll make us cry peccavi." 

“ What’s that ” said Maggie. 

“0, it’s the Latin for a good scolding,” .said Tom, not without 
some pride in his knowledge. 

“Is she a cross woman?" said Maggie. 

“I believe you!” said Tom with an emphatic nod. 

“I think all women are crosser than men,” said Maggie. “Aunt 
Glegg’s a great deal ciusser than Uncle Glegg, and mother scolds me 
more than father does.” 
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“ Wfill, ym’U be a ivonian some day,” said Tom, “ so yov needn’t 
uik” ■ ■ ' 

But I shall be a cUwa' woman,” said Maggie -with a toss. 

“ <), I dare say, and a nasty conceited thing. Everybody’ll hate 
you.” 

“But you oughtn’t to hate me, Tom: it’ll be vciy wiclced of you, 
for 1 shall be your sister.” 

" Yes, but if you’re a nasty disagreeable thing, I shall liate you.” 

“O but, Tom, you won’t! I. sha’n’t be disagreeable. I shall be 
very good to you-"— and I shall be good to everybody. Y-ou won’t 
hate me really, will you, Tom i” 

"0, bother! never mind! Come, it’.s time for me to learn my 
h;s.sons. See hero ! wli.-it I’ve got to do,” .said Toni, drawing Maggie 
towards him and shmving her his theorem, while she pu-shed her 
hair behind her oars, and prepiu-cd herself to prove her capability 
of helping him in Euclid. She began to read wdth full confidence 
in her ov/n powers, but presently, becoming quite bewildered, her 
factj flushed with irritation. It was unavoidable — she must confess 
her incompetency, and she was not fond of humiliation. 

"It’s nousenso!” she said, “and very ugly .stnfT— nobody need 
want to malco it out.” 

"Ah, there now, Miss Maggie!” said Tom, drawing the book 
away, and wagging hi.s head at her, you see you’re not so clever as 
you"thought you wore.” 

" 0,” said Maggie, pouting, " I dare .say I could make it out, if I’d 
learned wlint goes before, as you have.” 

•■‘But that’s what you just couldn’t, Miss Wisdom,” said Tom. 
“ For it’s all the harder when you know what goes befoi’c : for then 
you’ve got to say what definition 3 is, and what axiom V is. But 
get along with you now: I must go on with this. Here’s the Latin 
(Irammiir. See what you can make of that.” 

Ylaggie found the Jjfitiii Grammar quite soothing after her mathe- 
maticiii mortification; for she delighted in new words, and quickly 
found tliat there was an .English Key at the end, which rvonld make 
her very wise about Latin at slight expense. Bhe pre.seutly made 
up her mind to skip the rules in the Syntax — the examples became 
m absorbing. The.se mysterious sentences, snatched from an un- 
known context — like strange horns of beasts, and leaves of unknown 
plants, brought from some far-off region — gave boundlcs.s scope to 
her imaginatio?r, and were all the more fascinating becanse they 
Y/ere in a peculiar tongue of their own, which she could learn to 
interpret. It was really very interesting — the Latin Grammar 
that 'i'orii had said no girls could learn ; and she was proud because 
rlu lo'uiii it inteiesting. The most fragmentary examples were 
her favourites. Mon omnibus est mimmis' woakl have been jojiuie, 
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only sbe liked to knov/ the Latin; but the foi'tunnto geiil ienwn. 
whom everyone congratulated because he bad a son “ endowed with 
unh a disposition” afforded her a great deal of pleasant conjectnio, 
and she was quite lost in the “thick grove penetraUe by no star”, 
wdien Tom called out: 

“Now, then, Magsie, give us the Grammar!” 

“0, Tom, it’s such a pretty book!” she said, as she Jumped out 
of the largo arm-chair to give it him ; “ it's much prettier than the 
Dictionary. I could learn Latin very .soon. I don’t tliink it’s at all 
hard.” 

“0, I know what you’ve been doing,” said Tom; “you’ve been 
reading the English at the end. Any donkey can do that.” 

Tom seized the book and opened it with a determined and 
busirie.ss-like air, as nincli as to say that he had a lesson to learn 
which no donkeys would find themselves equal to. Maggie, rather 
piqued, turned to the hookca,se.s to amuse herself with puzzling out 
the titles. 

Presently Tom called to her: “Ilore, Magsie, come and hear if I 
can say this. Stand at that end of the l:ible, where Mr. Stelling 
sits when ho hears me.” '' 

Maggie obeyed and took the open book. 

“ \’l^hore do yon begin, Tom'!” 

“ 0, 1 begin at ‘ AppelluHiu arbornm bec.auso I say all over again 
what I’ve been learning this week.” 

Tom sailed along pretty well for three lines; and Maggie was 
beginning to forget her office of prompter, in speculating a:s to what 
mas could mean, v.'hich came twice over, w'heii he stuck" fast at Simi 
eiiamwlucnm. 

■ “Don’t tell me, Maggie; Sunt etkmi volucrum. . . . Smii eium 
mthicmm , . . nf, osirea, cdus . . .” 

“ No,” said Maggie, opening her mouth and shaking her head. 

“ Suttt elmn vokemm,'” .said Tom, very slowly, as if the ne.vt words 
might be e.\-])ecte.d to come sooner when ho gave tliem thi.s .sti'ong 
hint that they were waited for. 

“ C, e, n,” laid Maggie, getting impatient. 

“ 0, 1 know-bold your tongue,” said Tom. “ Ceiipasser, kiivnuu- 
Femrum .... femrum . . Tom took hi.s pencil and made 
several hard dots w’ith it on hi.s book-cover . . . . “ferurma 

“0 dear, 0 dear, Tom,” .said Maggie, “what a time vou aiel 
Ut ... T 

SUtyOstrea 

‘ No, no,’’ s<iid Maggie, “nt ihjris 

“ 0 yes, now' I can do,” said Tom; “ it was iifjris, vulpa;, I’d for- 
gotten :" nl ihji'h, mlpes-, et Pmmn.” 
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With some {uiliicr Ktammering and repetition, Tom got through. 

the next few lines. ■ 

“Now, then,” he said, “the .next is what I’ve just learnt for to- 
woviow. Give me hold of the book a minute.” 

.Vitur some v/hispered gabbling, assisted by the beating of his fist 
on the table, Tom retui'iied the book. 

“ dfecHht j/effifiia hi- ff.,” .h0 began. . 

“ No, Tom,” .said Maggie, “ that doesn’t come ne.’ct. It’s Xonmi 

" C'l'tify.n^ fjLiilitiiv” exclaimed Tom, with a derisive laugh, for 
'uiin had itaviiod this omitted passage for his yesterday’s lesson, and 
a young gentleman doe.s not reipiiro an intimate or extensive ac- 
ipiaiiitama', with I..atin before he can feel the pitiable iibsurdifcy of 
a fjihe cjituntity. tjeailtm! What a little silly yott ttre, 

.Maggie!" 

“ \Toli, yon iioedn’t latigii, Tom, for you didn’t remember it at 
till. .T'm Kure it’.s .spelt, so; how w'tia 1 to know'*” 

“ Phce-e-e li,’ I told you girls couldn't lettrn Latin. It’s Nomta 
Kfm/.tycstaats'gfnB&u’’ - ■ . ■ 

“ Vf.'ty ncjll, then," .said Maggie, pouting. “I can say that as 
well as yon can. And you don't mind your stops. Tor you ought 
to atop t^^■ico as long at a .semicoloji as yoti do at a comma, and 
you make the longest stop.s where there ought to he no stop at all,” 

“ 0, Well, don’t chatter, lait mo go on.” 

Thej’- weie presently fetched to spend the rest of the evening in 
the drawing-room, and Maggie became so animated with Mr. Sielling, 
ivho, .=Iio felt sure, admired her clevernes.s, that Toni was rather 
amazed and alarmed at her audacity. But she was suddenly .sub- 
dued by I\Ir. Stelling’s alluding to a little girl of whom he had 
heard that .she once ran av.'ay to the gipiic.s.” 

“ \Miat a Very Ofid little girl th.at must bo!" said hlrs. Sielling, 
me-ining to be playful — but a playfuhio.ss that turned on her sup- 
posed oddity was not at all to Maggie’s taste. .She feared Mr. 
Stelling, after all, did not think much of her, and W'ent to bod in 
jathiii' low .'ipiritp. iiirs. .Stelling, .she felt, looked at her as if she 
thought her h;(i.r v.’as very ugly because it hung down straight 
behind. 

Neveriheless it was a very luijipy fortnight to iMaggie, this visit 
to Tom. She was allowed to be in tho'study while he had his 
}t;<.-ons, and in her various readings got very deep into the examples 
in ihe Latin (h-ammar. The astronomer who hated women gentw- 
alh', I'lnwed her .«o much pusaling speenlation that she one day 
asked Mr. Ktclling if all astronomous hated women, or v/hethei' it 
v/as 0‘idy this particular astronomer. But, forestalling his answer, 


“I suppose it’s nil fistronoiuers; because, you kncov, tlicy live up 
in high towers, and if the women came there, they might tiillc and 
Jiindoi' them from looking at the stars.” 

Mr. Stelling liked her prattle immensely, and they were on the 
best terms. She told Tom she should like to go to school to Mr. 
Stelling, as he did, and learn just the same things. She knew slio 
could do Euclid, for she had looked into it again, and slie saw' what 
AB 0 meant: they were the names of the lines. 

“I’m sure you couldn’t do it, now,” said Tom: “ and I’ll jirst ask 
Mr. Stelling if you could.” 

“I don’t mind,” said the little coiiceitcd minx. “ I'll ask him 
my. self.” 

“ Mr. Stelling,” she said, that same evening when they rvere in the 
drawing-room, “ couldn’t I do Euclid, and all Tom’s lessons, if you 
were to teach me instead of himl” 

“No; you couldn’t,” said Tom indignantly. "Girls can’t do 
Euclid: can they, sir'!" 

“ They can pick up a little of everything, I dare say,” .said Mr. 
Stelling. “They’ve a gre.at deal of superficial cleverness; but they 
couldn’t go far into anything. They’re quick and shallow.” 

Tom, delighted with this verdict, telegraphed his triumiA by 
wagging bis head at Maggie behind Mr. Stolling’a chair. As for 
Maggie, she had hardly ever been so mortified. She had been so 
proud to be called “ quick ” all her little life, and now it appe.ared 
that this quickness w'as the brand of inferiority. It would have 
been better to be slow, like Tom. 

“Ha, ha! Miss Maggie!” said Tom, when they w'ere alone, “you 
see it’s not such a fine thing to be quick. You’ll never go far into 
anything, you know.” 

And Maggie was so oppre.ssed by this dreadful destiny that she 
had no spirit for a retort. 

But when this small apparatus of shallow quickness was fetched 
away in the gig by Luke, and the study was once more quito lonely 
for I’orn, he missed her grievously. He had roall}' Ijoen brigliter, 
and had got through his lessons better, since she had been there; 
and she had asked Mr. Stelling so many questions about the lioman 
empire, and whether there really ever was a man who said, in Latin; 
“ I would not buy it for a farthing or a rotten nut ”, or wdiether that 
had only been turned into Latin, that Tom hud actually come to 
a dim undeivstanding of the fact that there had once been jjeople 
upon the earth who were so fortunate as to know Latin without 
learning it through the medium of the Eton Grammar. Thi-s lumin- 
ous idea was a great addition to his historical ac(|uircincnts during 
this half-year, which were otherwise confine<l to an epitomized his- 
tory of the Jews. 
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Brit tlifl rh'oary half-year did, come to an end. How glad Tom 
’.ras to .see, tho last yellow leaves fluttering before the cold wind! 
The dark iifternoonsj and the first December snow, seemed to him 
far livelier than the August sunshine; and that he might make 
hii'iseli the surer about the flight of the days that were carrying 
him Immcwsml, he stuck twenty-one sticks deep in a tonier of tho 
gardeii, vrhoii he was three weeks from tho holidays, and pulled one 
up every day with a great wrench, throwing it to a distance with a 
vigour of will which Avould have carried it to limbo, if it had been 
in tb(niaiui‘(! of sticks to travel so far. 

But it was v.orlii puvcha.sing, even at the heavy price of tlie Latin 
(iratinuar-'-rhe i!ap|>ine.SM of seeing the bright light in the parlour at 
home, UR the gig passed noiselessly over the snow-coverod bridge: 
the bajipiness of passiiig from the cold air to tho warmth, and the 
kisses and the smiles of that familial' hearth, udioro the pattern of 
the rug and the grato and the liro-iron.s were “ fir.st ideas ” that it 
was no tiioic pn.'-siiblu to criticise than the solidity and e.xtension of 
matter. There is no sense of ease like tlie ea.se we felt in those 
scenes whore we were born, where objects became dear to us before 
we had known tho labour of choice, and where the outer world 
seemed only an extension of our own porsonality : wo accepted and 
loved it ixs wo accepted our own sense of existence and our own 
limb-j. Very commonplace, even ugly, that furnitnro of our early 
home might look if it were put up to auction; an improved taste 
in upholstery scorns it; and is not tho striving after something 
hotter and better in oni' snrromiding.s the grand characteristic that 
distinguislie.s man from the brute— or, to satisfy a scrupulous aeeu- 
raoy of definition, that di.stingui;jhe.s tlio British man from the foreign 
brute? But licaven knows whore that .striving might lead ns, if 
our aft’ection.s hud not a trick of twining round those old inferior 
things--if the loves and sanctities of our life had no deep immov- 
alile roots in memory. Oms’.s delight in an elderberry bush over- 
haugiiig tho confused leafage of a hedgerow bank, a.s a more gladden- 
ing sight than the finest cistus or fuchsia sjireading itself on the 
softest undulating turf, is an entirely uiijnstiliable jirefcronce to 
a land.scapc-g.irdencr, or to any of those sevorelj' rcgiilalcd minds 
who are free from the we;dviie,s,s of any uttuchuicnt that does not 
lost on a demonstrable superiority of qualities. And there is no 
better reason for preferring this elderberi'y bush thiin that it stirs 
an early memory -that it is no novelty in my life, spealcing to me 
im-rdy through my present sensibilities to form and colour,'’ bul. tlie 
loi:;; I'ompariion of my existence, that wove itself into my joys when 
joy.-; were vivifi. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE CHKISTMAS HOLIDAYS 

Fink old Ghi'istraas, wWi the snowj' hair and ruddy face, had done 
his duty that year in the noblest fashion, and luid set off liis rieli 
gifts of Yvarmth and colour with all the heightening contrast of fi oat 
and snow. 

Snow lay on the croft and river-banh in undidatiois softer tlnin 
the limbs of infancy; it lay with the neatliest lini.shcd border on 
every sloiiing roof, laaldng the dark-rod gables stand out with a 
new do)irli of colour; it weighed heavily on the laurels and fir-trees 
till it fell from them rvith a shuddering sound; it clothed the rough 
t.urnip-field with whiteness, and made the sheep look like dark 
l)lotclie;j; the gates were all blocked nit with the sloping drifts, and 
here and there a disregarded four-footed beast stood as if petrified 
"ill unrecumbent sadness": there was no gleam, no shadow, for 
the heavens, too, were one still, palo cloud — no sound or motion 
in anything hut the dark river, that flowed and moaned like an 
unresting sorrow. But old Christinas smiled as he laid this cruel- 
scerdug spell on the outdoor world, for he meant to light up home 
with new brightness, to deepen all the richness of indoor colour, and 
give a keener edge of delight to the warm fragrance of food : he 
meant to prepare" a sweet imprisonment that would strengthen the 
primitive fellowship of kindred, and make the sunshine of familiar 
human faces as welcome as the hidden day-star. His kindness fell 
but hardly on the homeless — fell but hardly on the homes where 
the hearth was not very warm, and where the food had little fra- 
graneo: where the human faces had no sun.shine in them, but lathcr 
the leaden, blank-eyed gaze of unexpectant want. But the fins 
old .season meant well; and if he has not learnt the secret how to 
bless men impartially, it is because hi.s father Time, with ever-unre- 
lenting jmrpo.se, still hides that secret in his own mighty, , slow- 
heating heart. 

And yet this Christmas-day, in spite of Tom’s fresh delight in 
home, was not, ho thought, .somehow or othciv quite so happy as it 
had always been before. The red berries were ju.st as abundant on 
the holly, and ho and Maggie had dressed all the windows and 
mantel-pieces and picture-frume.s on Christmas-eve with as uiitoh 
taste SIS ever, wedding the thick-sot scarlet clusters with branches 
of tlie Itlack-berried ivy. There hiul been singing under the windows 
after midiiiglit — .supernatural singing, Maggie ahvay.s felt, in spito 
of Tom's Contemptuous insistence that the singers rverc old Patch, 



titc 't'lork, and tho rest of the church choir: she trembled 

voitb, awo v.hoii their caroling broke in upon her dreams, and the 
iascgc of men iu fustian clothes was always thrust awaj’ by the 
vi'.ioji of angels resting on the parted cloud. But the midnight 
rhant h.';d helped as usual to lift the morning above tho level of 
^f/ttimon (hiv^; and then there was the smell of hot toast and ale 
fi’iim the Idtrlion, at tlie breakfa.st hour; the favourite anthem, tlie 
groan boughs, and the short sermon, gave the ajjpropriiite fesial 
eiituvicter lo Ihe church-going: and aunt and unch) Moss, with all 
their “even ehildren, wei’e looking like so many rellcctors of the 
bright uiirlour tiro when the church-goers came back, stamping tlie 
snow from tlieir feet. Tlie iilum-pudding wa.s of the .«anie hand- 
some rounriiu'sa a.s ever, juid came in with tho symbolic blue flames 
aroumi it, as if it. ii.id beou horoiojilly snatched from the nether 
fires into which it had been thrown by dyspeptic Puritans; the 
diH-ert w:!-! a-; splendid ns ever, with its golden oranges, brown nuts, 
and the cry,<t.'i,lliiie light and dark of apple jelly and damson cheese: 
in nil these things (Ihrislmas was as it had always heen since Tom 
could rememhm'; it was onh’ distinguished, if by anything, by 
Mipurior hlidiiig and .'•nowballs. 

Ciirislin!!.? was cheery, but not so Mr. Tiilliver, Ho was irate and 
defiruit. mid Tom, tliough he cspon.sed hi.s father’s ipiarrels and 
shared lii.“ lailiev’s sense of injury, was not without some of the feel- 
ing shat oppre.u-jed M, aggie when Air. Tiilliver got louder and more 
angry in narration and assertion with the increased leisure of 
de-sort. The attention that Tom might have concentrated bn his 
nuts and wine was di.stracted by a .sense that there wore rascally 
cticmiss in the world, und that the busine.ss of grown-up life could 
harrilv bo coiidncteJ without a good deal of quarrelling. Ifow Tom 
was not fond of quarrelling, unless it could soon be put an end to 
by a fair siaud-u]! fight with an adversary wdioin he had every 
chance of thm-hing; and his father’s irritable talk made him iin- 
oomformble, tlumgli bo never aceonnted to himself for the feeling, 
or coui eiied tlic notion that his fathor was faulty iu this respect. 

The particular embodiment of the evil prinrijile now exciting Air. 
TulJivcr's ilcteninncd resistance wais Ah'. I’ivart, who, Iniving lands 
higher up the Hippie, whs taking measures for their irrigation, which 
eitlicr were, or would be, or were bound to be {on the principle that 
water was water), :iu infringement on Air. Tullivcr’s legitimate .share 
of water-power. J>ix, who had a mill on the stream, wa.s a fi-eliJe 
rntxaiwy of Old Harry compared with Pivart. l)ix liad been 
iu-.inghs to his senses liy arbitration, and AVakem’s advice had not 
c.'M'ried I'iii' f:ir: no: Jtije, Air. Tullivor eou.sidcrcd, li.id been a.s 
gowd as i.o’.Hiero in point of kw; and in tho inleii-sily of lii:- in- 
tli.tmition .-ig.-iinst Pivart, his conteraiit for a hatlled adver.-arv like. 
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Dix began to wear tlio air of a friendly attachment. ' He had no 
male a,ndicnce to-day except Mr. Moss, who knew nothing, as he said, 
of the “ natur’ o’ miik ”, and could only assent to Mr. Tulliver’s ar,«\i- 
ments on the a frim ground of family relationship and monetary 
obligation ; but Mr. TulUver did not talk mth the futile intention of 
convincing his audience — he talked to relieve himself; while good 
Mr. Moss made strong elibrts to keep his eye.« tvide opcti, in spite of 
the .sleepinc.ss which an uuusunlly good dinner produced in his hard- 
worked frame. Mrs. Mos.s, more alive to the subject, and interested 
in everything that affected her brother, listened and pub in a word as 
often as maternal preoccupations allowed. 

“Why, Pivart’s a now name hereabout, brother', isn’t it?” she said: 
“ he didn’t own the land in father’s time, nor yours either, bofoi'c I 
was niari'iod,” 

“New name? Yes — I should think it is a new name,” s.aid Mr. 
Tnlliver with angry emphasis. “Dorlcote Mill’.? been in our family 
a liuridred year and better, ,and nobody ever heard of a Pivart 
meddling with the river, till this fellow came and bought Bincome’s 
farm out of hand, before anybody else could so much as say ‘snap’. 
But I’ll Tivari him!” added Mr. 'lulliver, lifting his glass with a aen.5e 
that he had defined his i-esolution in an nninistakable manner. 

“You w'on’t be forced to go to l.arv with him, I hope, brother?” 
said Mrs. Moss with some anxiety. 

“I don’t know what I shall be forced to; but I know what I skill 
force him to, with his dykes and erigations, if there’s any law to ho 
brought to hear o’ the right side. I know well enough who’s at the 
bottom of it; he’s got Wakem to back him and egg him on. I know 
Wakem tells him the law' can’t touch him for it, Imt there’s folks can 
handle the law besides Wakem, It takes a Ing riiskil to beat him; 
hut there’s bigger to be found, as know more o’ th’ ins and outs o’ 
the law, else how c.itne Wakaru to lose Brumley's suit for him?” 

Mr. 'Tulliver was a strictly honest man, and proud of being honest, 
but ho considered that in law the endsj of ju.stico could only be 
achieved by employing a stronger knave to frustrate a weaker. Lav/ 
was ,'i sort of cock-fight, in which it was the business of injured 
honest}' to get a game bird with the best pluck and the .strongest 
spurs. 

“ Gore’s no fool— you needn’t tell me that,” he observed presently, 
in a piignaeioas tone, as if poor Gritty had been urging that lawyer’s 
eap.ibilitie.s ; “ but, you see, he isn’t up to the law as ’iVakeni is, And 
water’s a very particular thing — you can’t pick it up with a pitch- 
iork. Tliat’-s why it’s beei!^ nuts to Old Harry and tlie Lawyer, s. It’s 
plain enough what’s the rights and the wrongs of \vator, if you look 
at it straightforrard; for a river’s a river, and if you’ve got, a mill, 
you must liavc water to turn it; and it’s no use telling me Pivart’s 
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fivigatirm and nonsense 'won’t stop my wheel; I know what belongs 
t(, wiiter hotter than that. Talk to me o’ %vhat th’ engineers say! I 
if,y it’s common sense as Piv'art’s dykes must do me an injury. .Out 
if that’s their engineering, I’ll put Tom to it by and by, and he shall 
.'-•te if he can’t find a bit more sen.se in th’ eriginoering business than 
what that comes to.” 

Tom, looking round with some anxiety at this announcement of his 
prospects, uniMiikingly withdrew a small rattle he teas amusing Baby 
Moss with, wheroupon .she, being a baby that knew her own mind 
with rcn)a)k;».blc cloarne.ss, instantaneously oxpre.ssed her senlimeiits 
in a piercing yell, and was not to be ap2)eased even by the restoration 
of ihe rattle, feeling apparently that the original wrong of Iniviiig it 
taken from her remaiiied in iiU its force. Mrs. Moss hurried away 
with her into another room, and expressed to Mrs. Tulliver, who 
accompanied her, the conviction that the dear child hatl good reasons 
for t rying; implying that if it was supposed to bo the rattle tliat 
baby clanioi'.rtid for, she vfHH a misunderstood baby. The thoroughly 
justifiable yell being tjuieted, Mr.s. kloits looked at her .sistcr-in-law 
and said: 

“Fiu sorry to see hrofchor so put out .aboitt this water work.” 

“ It’s your brother’s w.ay, Mr.=. Moss; I’d never anything o’ that 
sort before I was m.arried,” said Mrs. Tulliver, tvith a half-implied 
rfjproach. Slic always spoke of her hmsband .as “ymur brother” to 
Mr.s. Moss in any ease ivhen his line of conduct was not matter of 
pHi'S admiration. Amiable Mrs. Tulliver, ■tvho was never angry in 
her life, had yet her mild share of that spirit without which" she 
coisld hardly have been at once a Dodson and a woman, Being al- 
vray.s on the defensive towards her own si.steis, it wan natural th,it 
she should be keenly conscious of lier superiority, even a.s the weakest 
I>odson, over a husband’s si.ster, ivho, besides being poorly off, and 
inclinod to “hang on” her brother, had the good-natured sulmiis.sive- 
ness of a large, easy-tempered, untidy', prolitic woman, with uffectiou 
enough in her not only for her own husband and abundant children, 
but for any immber of coll.ateral relations. 

“ I hope and iiray he won’t go to Law,” said Mrs. Moss, “ for there’s 
never .-my knowing wlicrc thai'll end. And the right doesn’t allays 
win. This Mr. I’ivart’s a rich imm, by what I can make out, and 
die rich mostly get things their own way.” 

“As to that,”.«aid Mrs. Tulliver, stroking her dre.ss down, ■‘I’ve 
seen ivhat riches are in my own family; for my sisters have got hms- 
bands jis can afford to do pretty much what they like. But I think 
soiiiftinus I i-hjill be drove off my head -with the talk about this law 
are I eiigation; ;\nd my sisters lay all the fault to me, for they don’t 
k-.i e uhi( it IS to maiiv a manlike your brother- hou should tiny' 
Hisfcer Pullet has her oivn way from morning till night.” 

f 
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•‘Woll,” said. Mrs. Mo,«s, “ I dou’fc tHuk I shoiild like my husband 
if lia hiidu’t got any ^vi<.3 of his own, and I had to .lind head-piece for 
iiim. It's a (leal easier to do \rhat-, plon&os one's husband, thriu i<) l,e 
puzKling what else one should do.” 

“If people come to talk o’ doing what pleases their hu-shands,” 
;-aid jirs. Tiilli\er, with a faint imitation of Imr ni-iter ^^-ileeg, “Ini 
-au'o ymu' brother might liar*', waited <( long while boforti Im'd lia ro 
foinicl a wife that ’ud have let him have his .saj^ in everything, as I 
do. It'.s liotbirig but law and erigatioii now, from wliojn we fins r, get 
up in the niorning till vre go to bed at night; and I nev'sr contradict 
him.; I only .say; ‘Well, Sir. Tulliver, do sis you like; but whiitiver 
you do, don't go to law.’ ” 

Mr.-. Tulliver, fi.sw(i !i;ive seen, was not without inllueiicc over her 
husband. Mo v/om.ati is; .she. can always incline him To do either 
what she wishes, or the reverse; and on the comjto.site inipulso.s that 
were threatening lo hurry Mr. Tulliver into “law”, Mrs. Tulliver’s 
monotonous pleading hud donbtless its Kliare <d' force; it might even 
be comjwrable to tlitii proverbial feather which has the credit or dis- 
credit of breakitig the camel's back ; Ihotigh, on a strictly impartial 
view, the blanio ought rather to lie with the previous weight of 
foathens which had already placed the hack in such imminent 
peril that another wise innocent fe;tther could not .settle on it 
without mischief. Not that Mrs. Tullivor’s feeble besoeching could 
have had this feather’s (( eight in virtue of her single pei -ouality ; 
but uhtmnci she denaitcrl fiom entiie assont to lies nn b-<iRl he 
saw ill her tlie representative of the Dnd-son family; and it was a 
guiding principle with Mr. Tulliver to let the Dodsons know that 
they were not to dorainoer over Mm, or — more specilically — that a 
male Tulliver was far more than equal to four female i)od.sons, even : 
though one of them was .Mns. Glegg. 

But not even a direct argument from that typical Dodson female 
herself a«aiust his going to law could have heightened his disposition 
toward.- it m much as the mere tliought of 'Walcem, continmdly 
fre-dicned by the .dght of the too able attorney on market-days. 
M’akem, to his certain knowledge, was (metapliorieally speaking) at 
the boltom of I’ivart's irrigation; Mbikniri had tiied to make Dix 
stand out, and go to law aliout the dam; it wa.s unque.stionably 
'Wakem who had cau-sed .Mi'. Tulliver to lo.se the suit about the 
right of road and the bridge that made a thornvighfare of hi.s land for 
every vagabond who preferred, an opportunity of damaging private 
property to walking like an honest man along the high-road; all 
lawyers were more or loss rascals, but A\’akem’s rascality was of that 
peculiarly aggravattid kind which ])laecd itself in opposition to that- 
form (if right embodied in Mr. Tullivor’s interests and opinions. And 
as an e.vtra touch of hifcleruess, the injured miller had recently, in 
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l'.iirn-’,viiig thtj Tno hnndietl pountU, 1)cen nhliged io cairy ;i litf lo ] 

l.i: ’ih',' To Wakem’s utHce on bis owji account. A hook-iioscrlj ^iib 

fi-lii.v, ' as cool a ctwiiiuber — always looldnp; .so am’C oJ' Ins game! ) 

Ar.it ir. ve.Yatious tlint Lawyer Gore was not more like liitu, l)iit 

v.'it' II rouiiU-featiirerl inan, with bland mamier.s and fat hroids; . 

> irni-'-KKlc tl'.iL you would bo rash to bet upon tia.iiint dValu'm. f 

ib/.'fj w.is a !‘ly fellow; his wcalaio.-i.s did not lie on the side oi scut- 
pulosity; but'tlie largest amoimt of v/inldrig, however .sigtiilicant, is ij 

not esijuivaletit to seeing through a stone wall; and coritidont as klr. ; I 

Twliivor tvas in his princi2)Ie thiit water was wiater, and in the direct | 

iisferettce that Pivart had not a leg to stand on in thi.s afiliir of irriga- ." | 

tir-n, he had an uncomfortabio suspicion that W'akcin had iuui e law fi 

to '•how ligaiii'it this ('rutiojuiily) irrefragable infernneo lhan Gorn :i 

could show for it. lint ihon, if they w'eiit to law, there wa’- a ehancH i) 

lot Mr, Tiilliver to employ Counsellor Wylde on his side, inste.-id of 
ha ring that a.dtnirablc bully against him; uiid th<2 ju'o.'ipeet of seeing |j 

ti wirtwhs of Wakem’s made to iicrspire and become confounded, as j; 

Hr. Tuliiver’s witne-s bad nnte been, way ailming to Ih.o love ot ji 

retributive juiitke. 

klueh w.nr.iwAtiou had kiv. 'CuUivcv oti theae. puzding .'Ubjcc.tB 
during hia rides on the gniy hon.e - - mueli turning of the. head 
from side to side, as the scale.s diptie.'! altenialely; but the proljalilo 
ro.:ult was ,=till oat of sight, only co be reached through miieh hot 
argiiineni. ;nid iteration in domestic and .social life. That initial stage 
of the disptite which consisted in the narration of the case and the 
etiforeemeut of .Mr. Tulliver's viow.s concerning it thronghiUtt the 
entire circle of his coniiection.s would neccs.sarily take time, and at 
the beginning of L’cbruary, when Tom was going to .school again, 
there were Kcarccly any new items to bo ilotected iii bis fathers .state-' 
meut of the ease agaiiuifc rivart, or any more .sjiecilic indie, rtiun of the 
meastsvca he was henl i>n taking against that vadi coutravouw of the 
{■riucijiie that, water was water. Iteration, like frii'tion, is likely to 
gener.ue brat instead of lu'ogrnss, jmd klr. Triliiver’.s Iwat v.us 
ccrl-iirdy mure ami more palfiable. If thei'O had been no mnv 
«viden(,ie on atiy other ptoint, there liad been new' evidovioo thfit 
I'ivart was sh ‘Mliick as mud” with Wakem. 

“i-':ifht r,” .said 'I'oin, one oteniug ne.ar the end of the hulid.'us, 

“uncle (llegg .=iiv.s Lawyer Wakein k-' going to .‘■end his sou to .Vlr, 

Staliiiig, It isn't true — what they sah! about his going to be sent to 
I'Vuno;. Yon won’t like me to go to school with NN'idciiin’,-- son, shall 

'• U'w no iu.ub'T for that, my boy,” said Mr. Tulliver; doTi’s yoti 
h.un a i. tiling bad of him that’s all. The lad'.n a poor diifoim.il 
i'n._. 'id 1 d^cs .after his mother in the, face: I tlunk thetc. i-i’t 
much of l!;-, larliOf in him. It’s a sign Wakom think', high o' vJr, 
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Swilling, as lio aeiida liis son to liim, and Wakem knows meal from 
bran.” 

Mr. Tnllivcr in lii.s heart was ratlier proud of the fact that liis .son 
wfia to liavc the .same advantage.s as Wakem’s; but Tom was not at 
all easy on the point; it would have been much clearer if the lawyer’s 
son had not been deformed, for then Tom would have had the pvois- 
peet of pitching into him with all that freedom which is derived from 
a high moral sanction. 


CHAPTER ITT 

•I'lITS NEW .SCHOOLFEEEOW 

It was a cold, 'wet January day on which Tom went back to school ; 
a day quite in keepitig with this severe phase of his destiny. If he 
had not carried in his pocket a parcel of sugar-candy and a .small 
Dutch doll for little Laura, there would have been no ray of expected 
pleasure to enliven the general gloom. But he liked to think how 
Laura would put out her lips and her tiny hands for the bit.s of sugar- 
candyj and, to give the greater keenness to these pleasures of imagi- 
nation, he took out the parcel, made a small hole in the paper, and 
hit off a crystal or two, which had so solacing an effect under the 
confined pmspcct and damp odours of the gig-umljrella that he 
repeated the pi’oces.s more than once on his way. 

“Well, Tulliver, we’re glad to see you again,” said Mr. Stelling 
heartily. “Take ofif your wra23pings and come into the study till 
dinner. Yoti’ll find a bright fire there, and a new companion.” 

Tom felt in an uncomfortable flutter as he took off his woollen 
comforter and other wra^qjings. He had seen Philip Wakem at St. 
Ogg’s, but had always turned his eyes away from him as quickly as 
possible. He would have disliked having a deformed boy for hi.s 
comimnion, even if Philip had not been the son of a had man. And 
Tom did not see how a bad man’s son could be very good. His own 
fachoT was a good man, and he would readily have fought anyone 
who said the contrary. He was in <a state of mingled emharras.smont 
and defiance as he followed Mr. Stelling to the study. 

t'Here is a new companion for you to shake hands with, Tulliver,” 
said that gentleman on entering the study — “Master Philij) Wakem. 
I shall leave you to make acquaintance by your.selves. You alrcady 
knnw something of each other, 1 imagine; for you arc neighbours at 
homo.” 

Tmn looked confused and awkward, while Philip rose and glanced 
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lit Iriiii lij!)idly. Tom did not like to go up-and put out liis kand, 
rail ho v/as not propai'od to say: “How do you do?” on so short a 

notieo. ■ 

Mr. iSt oiling wisely turned away find closed the door hehind liim: 
iiciy--' shyness only wears oil’ in the absence of their elders, 

Vhili]) was at tluco loo proud and too timid to walk towards Tom. 
He thought, or laiiier felt, that Torn had tin aversion to looking at 
liiui: ermyijiie almost disliked looking at him; and hi.s defoimity was 
moj'c coii.spicuou.« when he walked. »So they remained without .sliak- 
in,g hatids or even speaking, rvhilo Tom went to the fire mifl wainieil 
liim.-eif, every now and then ea.stiug furtive glances at rhilij), who 
.'t.'cmed to he drawing ah.sently first one oiijoct and then another on 
!i piece of jiaiier he had Ix'fore him. He luid seated himself again, 
anii as he lUew, was thinking what ho could say to Tom, and trying 
to ovorromc his own repugnance to making the first advances. 

Tom iM'griii to look oftencr and longer at Philip’s fiiee, for he could 
sec- it without noticing the hump, and it was rerdly not a, disagreeable 
face — very old- looking, Tom thought, lie wondei'ecl liow much 
elder I-'liil'i]- wa.s than himself. An analomi.st-— even a mere physiog- 
iii'.nsi.-it-- would Imvc seen that the deformity of Philip’s saline was 
Yiht a Congenital hump, but the result of an aeciilent in infanej^; hut 
} do nor e::pect from Tom any acquaintance with such di.-itiuctions: 
to him Philip was simply a humpback'. Pie had a vague notion that 
the deformiry of 'ii’akem’s .son had some relation to tiie lawyer’s 
r.i.-c.iiity, of 'which he had so often heard hi.s father talk with hot 
emphasis; and he felt, too, a luilf-admitted fear of him as probably a 
spileful follow, who, not being able to fight you, had cunning ways 
of doing you a mischief liy the sly. There was a humpbacked tailor 
in the uoighbourhood of Mr. Jacobs’ ficademy who tra-s con.siderefl a 
vih'y nuamiable character, and was much hooted after by public- 
s]iii-ite*.! bay.s solely fin the ground of his un.sati.sfactory moral 
qualities ; .so that Tom was not without a ba.sis of fact to go 
up'in. Still, no f.'ice could be more unlike that ugly tailor's than 
this iiielaiichoiy boy’s face; the brown hair rouiifl it waved and 
cmiod at the ends like a girl’.s: Tom thought that truly pitiable, 
dhis W’akern tvas a pale, puny fellow, and it was quite clear he 
would not, bo able to play at anything worth speaking of; but ho 
Luidlcd hi.'i pencil in .'iii enviable manner, and vriis apparently mak- 
ing one thing after another without any trouble. What was he 
drawing? Tom was quite warm now, and wanted something new to 
be going forwiird. It was certaitdj’- more agreeable to have an ili- 
!i; iKu.’i humpback a- a coinpanioji than to stand looking out of the 
■tiidy uiiidow at the rain, and kicking his foot against the wa.di- 

b'.' rd iu. -olitiide; .-Dmething W'onld happen every' day “a ouairel 

< I- oniahuig’’: .uul 'I’lnn thought iiu thould rather like to' .diow 
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PJiiiip tliat Jhs lijul iiettei’ not try Ins sjiitffnl triples on }'d„i. Ho 
suddenly -^ralked across the hearth, and. looked ovei' Philip’s paper. 

“Why, that’s a donkey with panniers — and a spai,iieli and part- 
ridges in tlie corn !." he exclaimed, his tongue being comjdetely loosed 
by :,urp;i',e and admiration. “0 iiiy buttons! 1 wish I could chaw 
like that, riu to learn dvaudng this hidf — I U'ondor if X sludl leans 
to make dogs and donkeys?” 

“0, you can do them without leaniing,” said Philip; “I netau’ 
learned drawing.” 

‘‘A ever learned ?” .said Tom in arn.axcment. “ '’iPhy, udien I make 
dogs and horses, and those things, the heads and the legs won’t come 
right; though 1 can see how thejr ought to be very well, I can 
mrko houses and ell sorts of chimneys — abimneys going nil down the 
wall, and windows in the roof, and all that, Hut 1 dare say I could 
do dogs and horses if I was to tiy more,” he added, refloeting that 
riiiiip might falsely suppose that he was going to “knock under”, if 
he were loo frank alamt the imperfection of his accoinjdishmcnts. 

“0 yes,” said Philip, “it’s rery easy. You’ve only to look well 
at things, and draw them over and over again. Wltat you do wrong 
once, you can alter the next time.” 

“But haven’t you been taught anything?” said Tom, beginning to 
have a puzzled suspicion that Philip’s crooked back might Tse the 
source of remarkable faculties. “ I thought yoti’d been to school a 
long while,” 

“Yes,” said Philip, smiling, “IVc been taught Latin, and Greek, 
and mathematics — and writing, and such things.” 

“0 hut, I say, you don’t like Latin, though, do you?” said Tom, 
lowering his voice confidentially. 

“X’relty well; I don’t care much about it,” said Philip. 

“Ah, htit perliap.-! you haven’t got into the TivpTue qnw iiiuribv.s/” 
said Tom, nodding his head .sideways, a.s much as to say: “that was 
the test: it was easy talking till you camo to (kiiL” 

Philip felt some hitter complacency in the promi.sing stupidity 
of thi-i well made, active-looking boy; hut, made polite by Ids own 
exti-eiuu .sensitivoness, a.s well as by his desire to conciliate, he checked 
his iuclination to laugh, and said quietly; 

“I’^e done svith the grammar; I don’t learn timt any more.” 

“Tlieii you won’t have the same les.sons us I shall?’’ said Tom 
with a .sense of disappointment. 

“Yo; but .1 dare say' I can help you. 1 shall bo very glad to help 
yon if 1 can.” 

Tom did not say “Thank yon,” for he was quite absorbed in the 
thought that Wakem’s sou did not seem so spiteful a fellotv as might 
have been ti.xpect«sl. 

“X .iay,” he .said pre.sently, “do you love your father?” 
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" fcfiid Philip, coloiu'ing deeply; “don’t you love youvs?” 

“(.) \-c'. . > . I only vvauted to know,” Siiicl 'J'ora, rather a&hfinied 
of now he saw Philip ceJouring fuicl looking nneoinfortahk'. 

It,.' foinri niiudi dilneulty in adjusting his attitude of mind towards 
rue .■•cn of L.nvycjr Widmni, and it had occurred to him that if Philip 
disliked hin fiulier, that fact might go some way towai’ds clearing up 
his perplexity. .. ■ _ 

“Shall you learn drawing now?” he said, hv way of changing the, 
suhject. 

" Xr,. " ~ iii! Philip. “ -My' father wishes me to giro all luy time to 
other things now.” 

“Whul Latin, and Euclid, aiul those things'?” said Torn, 

“ Vi -.” .v'lid i’iiilip, who laid left oil' using his pencil, and was 
resting )ii« head on one band, while Tom wa.-, leunino forwairl on 
L.jsh i'j!s,.w,s, and looking wilh increasing iidniiratioii at the dog and 
tlic donkey. 

“ And you dojdt miml iliat?” said Tom with strong curiosity'. 

“Xo; i like to kiKuv wliat cvciyhody elec knows, I can study' 
whet j, like hy nad by.” 

“f e.oi’r tlui'di why anybody .should learu Latin,” said Tom. “It’s 
no good,” 

"It - part of the oduciUion of a geutk-uuui,” said Philip. “All 
gentlemen learn the sanie things.” 

\‘i'!iai.! do you think Sir John Crake, the nia,slor of the harriers, 
Itno-.i- i.iirin?” sa.id Tom, who had often thought he should like to 
I'C-seiuble Sir John Cr.akc. 

“lie learnt it when he was a boy, of coui'.se,” said Philip. “But 
I <3.ivo .'fiy he’.M forgotten it.” 

“0, well, I can do that, then,” said Tom, not tritli any epigiani- 
ina.tii- int.nifiou, but with ,scriou.J satisfaction at the idea that, as far 
r.s Ijaiii was coiicerned, there was no hitidraiico to hia resembling 
Sir -loh)! I 'lake. “Only you’re obliged to remember it while you’re 
at si'liool. eha; you’ve got to learn ever so many lines of Sjict'hi'. 
Mr. Nielliug’s very particular — did you know? ‘lie’ll Imve you up 
ten tiuic.j if you .wiy Omni’ for ‘jam’ . . . ho won’t let you go 
a letter vci'ong, J can tell you.” 

“tl, 1 don't mind,” .said Pliilip, unable to choke a laugh; “I cjui 
tciiuauiwr thing:; easily'. And there are some ic-ssons I’m very fond 
of. Etii very fond of Oreek history', and everything about the 
I i-huidd like to have been a ilreek and fought the I'erMnns, 
a.!'! tli-cn have come home and have written tragedic.s, or else have 
I .vii iLtencd to by everybody for my wisdom, like .Socrates, and 
h. .ltd .r.uid dcatJi.” (Philip, you perceive, was not without a 
till napiC't the well made biubatian with a mum oI hi> n it 1 
hU| eriwity.) 
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“Why, wei’tJ the Grueks great fighters?” said Tom, who snw- a 
viata in tliis direction. “Is tliere anything like David, and Goliath, 
and Samson in the Greek hi.story? Those arc the only bits I like in 
the history of the Jews.” 

“ 0, there are very fine stories of that sort about the Greeks— 
about the heroes of early times who killed the wild beasts, ass 
Samson did. And in the Odyssey — that’s a beautiful poem — there's 
a more wonderful giant than Goliath — Polypheme, who had only 
one eye in tlie middle of his forehead; and Ulysses, a little fellow, 
hut very wise and cunning, got a I'ed-hot pine-tree and stuck it into 
this one eye, and made him roar like a thou.sand bulks,” 

“0 wliat fun!'’ said Tom, jumping aw:iy fi'om the table, and 
stamping first with one leg and then the other. “I say, can you 
tell me all about tho.se stories? Because I sha’ji’t learn Oreek, you 
know. . . . Shall I?” he added, pamsing in his stamping with a 
sudden alarm, le.st the contrary might be possible. “Does every 
gentleman learn Greek ? . . . Will Mr. Stclling make me begin with 
it, do you think?” 

“No, I should think not — very likely not,” said Philip. “But 
you may road those stories without knowing Greek. I’ve got them 
in English.” 

"0 but I don’t like reading; I’d sooner have you tell them me. 
But only the fighting one!?, you know. JNIy .sister Maggie is always 
w'anting' to tell me stories— but they’re stupid things. Girls’ stories 
always are. Can you tell a good many fighting stories ?” 

"0 yes,” said Philip; “lots of them, besides the Greek stories. 
I can tell you about Richard Coeur-de-Liou and Saladin, and about 
William '\V'allace, and Robert Bruce, and James Douglas — I know- 
no end.” 

“You’re older than I am, aren’t you?” said Tom. 

“Why, how old are jioa? I’m fifteen.” 

“I’m only going in fourteen,’ said Tom. “But I thrashed all the 
fellows at Jacobs’ — that’s where I was before I came here. And 1 
beat ’em all at bandy and climbing. And I wish Mr. Stelling would 
let us go fishing. I could show you how to fish. You could iiah, 
couldn’t you? It’s only standing and sitting still, you know.” 

Tom, in his turn, wished to make the balance dip in his favour. 
This hunchback must not suppose that his acquaintance with fighting 
stories put him on a par with an actual fighting hero like Tom 
Tulliver. Philip winced under this allusion to his unfitness for 
active sports, and he answered alino.st peevishly: 

“1 can’t hear fishing. I think people look like fools sitting 
watching a line hour after hour — or else throwing and throiving, 
and catching nothing.” 

“Ah, but you wouldn’t say they looked like fools when they 



];-,n'iod a V»ig jiike, I can toll you!” said Tom, who had never caught 
p.iivthijig tfuit was “big” in'his life, but whose imagination was on 
the blratoli with iucligiuint zeal for the honour of sport, Wakem's 
SOI), it was plain, had his disagreeable points, and must l)e Icejit in 
due check. Happily for the harmony of this first interview, they 
were nror called to dinner, and Philip was not allow'ed to develop 
farther his un.sonn<l views on the subject of fishing. But Tom said 
to hiru.=»eif that was just what he .should have expected from a 
hunchback. 


CHAPTER IV 

“THE YOUNG IDEA” 

Tioc alternations of fueling in that fii’st dialogue between Tom and 
Philip continued to mark their intercour.se even after many week.s 
of schoolboy intimacy. Tom never epute lost the feeling that Philip, 
being the .son of a “rascal”, was his tiatnral enemy, never th<3i‘- 
oughlj’ overcanio his repulsion to Philij)’.s deformity: ho tvas a hoy 
who adhered tciiaeiou.sly to iinjiressiuns once received: as with all 
minds in which mere p(:rco[niori predominates over thought and 
emotion, the external remained to him rigidly w'hat it wa.s in the 
first instance. But then, it was impi')s.sible not to like Philip’s com- 
patiy when he was in a good humour; he could help one so well in 
one’s Latin exercises, wdiich Tom regarded as a kind of puzzla that 
eouki only be found out by a lucky chance; and he could tell such 
wonderful fighting storie.s about Hal of the Wynd, for example, and 
other heroes who were especial favourite.s witli Tom, because they 
laid aliont them with hc:ivy strokes. He had .small opinion of 
Saladin, whose .scimitar could cut a citshion in two in an imstant; 
who wanted to cut cushions? That wa.s a .stupid .story, and he 
didn’t cave to hear it again. But when Robert Bruce, on the black 
pony, rose in hi.s .stirrups, and, lifting his good battle-axe, cracked at 
once the helmet and the skull of the too-liasty knight at Bannock- 
biuT), then Tom felt all the exaltation of sympathy, and if he had 
had :i «v3coa-nut at hand, he would have cracked it at once with the 
poker. Philip, in his haiipier moods, indulged Tom to the top of hi.s 
l)C!it, heightening the crash and bang and fury of every fight with 
all the artillery of epithets and similes at his command. But he was 
not always in a good humour or hairpy mood. The slight .spurt of 
p(!fvir,li .siiKceptibility 3vhich had escaped him in their first interview 
w':': sj irtptoro 3)f a perpotually-reeurring mental .aibnent — half of it 
m.-rvous in'it;ibility, half of it the heart-bitterness proilucod by tlm 
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of 1)is (k-foi'rait.j'- In thcst ilt.-s of siisce[itibiiii” ovciy gkiir-r! 
ficmucd to liiui to be cbargcd eilln.'- v;itb ottVisisivc })iry oi' ■o’itb iil- 
rojnv.i'od disgust — at the very least it was an ituliiibiont gl/nna-, and 
Philip felt ihilifTereiice as a child of the south feels the ehill air of a 
noi'thern spring. Poor Tom’s blund sring patronage when they woi >' 
out-of-doors together would sometimes make him turn upo)i the 
well-meaning lad ijuils savagely; and his eyes, usually sad find iptiet, 
would flash with anything but playful lightiiiiig. Ko wonder Torn 
retained his suspicious of the huiujjback. 

Ilut Philip’s nolf-taught skill in drawing \va.j another link between 
Llmin; fur 'rom found, to his disgust, that his now drawing-iuasler 
gave him ntj dogs and doiikey.s to draw, but brooks and rustic 
bridges yiul ruins, all with a general softness of blaelr-lead sw'fiice, 
imlicating that natuiv, if anything, was rather satiny: and as Tom’s 
feeling for the picture.- 1 pie iu landscape wa.s at present quite latent, 
it is not surprising that Mr. Goodrielt’s productions seemed to him 
an uninteresting form of art Mr. '’i’ulliver, h.'iving a vague inten- 
tioti that Tom should be jtut to some bii.sine.s.s wdiich iueluded the 
drawing out of ])lan.s and maps, had comphiiiiod to Mr. ililey, when 
ho saw him at Mndport, that Tom seemed to be learning nothing 
of that sort; whereupon that (Adiging adviser had .suggested that 
Tom should have drawing-lc-ssons. Mr. Tulliver must not mind 
paying e.vtra for drawing: let Tom ba made a good draughtsman, 
tutti he would be able to tuni his poucil to any purpose. & it was 
ordered that Tom should have drawing-lessoas ; and whom should 
Mr,' Rteiling have selected as a master if not Mr. Goesdrieh, who was 
oonsidered quite at the he.ad of his profe.s«ion within a circuit of 
twelve niile.s round King’s Lortou'i JJy whicli mo.tns Tom learned 
to make an extremely fitie point to hi.s pencil, and to represent hmd- 
scape with a “broad generality”, which, doubtless from a narrow 
tciuleiicy in hi.s mind to details, he thought extremely dull. 

All this, you remember, h.ajtpencd iu those dark ages when there 
were no schools of de.sign— before schoolnmsters were inv.iriabiy men 
Ilf .serupulous ititegrity, and before the elcrgy were all niisi of en- 
larged tniuds and varied milture. In those loi-s-favoured days it i.s 
tio fable that there were other clergymen liesides ilr. Stolliiig who 
had ti.u'i-ov,' intellects and laige wants, and whose income, by a 
logieid ci'iufuKiiin to which Fortiune, being a. female as well as blind- 
fold, is ]i«cnliarly liable, W'a.s proporlioned not to their want -, but to 
their mwllect .-wilh which iucomo ha.s clearly no inherenf lelation. 
T’ini problem these goutleracu had to solve was to romlju.st ihc prt)- 
portion bettfccu their w'aiits and their iueome; and since waii's ate 
not c.t'sily starved to death, the .simpler inutliod appiviicd to be to 
r,i.Kt tbeir imotue. There was but one way of tii'ing lb.! : aiiy of 
those low callings iu which men are obliged to do good tvork iit 
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a low- prico were forbidden to clergymen: was it tlieir fault if tlieir 
onh' resource was to turn out veiy poor work at a high price? 
lie:ufle.s, hov,’ sliould Mr. Sfcelling be expected to know tlnit educa- 
iion w.'i’s a delicate and difficult business? any more than an auiiual 
endowed with a power of boring a hole through a rock should be 
cxiu'cted to hiU’c wide views of excavation. Mr. Stelling’s faculties 
had hceii early trained to boring in a .straight line, and he had 
no fiicuhy to .spare. IJut aniong Toni’s contemporaries, whose fathers 
c..i.':r. ilicir son.s on clerical iristriiction to find them ignorant after 
niiiny days, ihero were many far less lucky than Tom Tnlliver. 
Education was almost entirely a matter of luck— usually of ill-luck 
- in tim.-e distant day.s. The slate of mind in which you take a 
billiard oue or a dice-box in your hand is one of .soher certainty com- 
pared with tiiat of old-fashioned fathens, like Mr. Tnlliver, when 
they .selected a school or a tutor for their soii.s. .Excellent men, who 
hwl been forced all their lives to spell on an impromptu-phonetic 
.sy.stem, and having carried on’ a successful busines.s in spite of this 
dis.ulva.utago, had acipiired money enough to give their sons a better 
start ill life than they had had themselves, must necessarily take 
their elumco as to tlie conscience and the competence of the school- 
masier whose circular fell in their way, and appeared to promise so 
much more than they- would ever have thought of asking lor, includ- 
ing the return of linen, fork, and .spoon. It was happy' for them if 
sonic anibiiiotis draper of their acquaintance had not brought up his 
son to the Church, and if that .young gentleman, at the age of four- 
and-twent}’, had not closed his college dissipations by an imprudent 
marriage: otherwise, these innocent father-s, desirous of doing the 
be.st for their ollspring, could only escape the draper’s .son hy' happen- 
ing to be on the foundation of a grammar-school as yet un visited by 
coinmissionei'B, where tivo or three boys could have, all to them- 
selves, the advantages of a large and lofty' building, together with a 
hfad-m.istei', toothle.ss, dim-eyed, and deaf, tvhosc erudite indistinct- 
ness and inattention were engro.ssed by them at the rate of throe 
hinulrod pounds a head— a ripe .scholar, doubtless, when first ap- 
pointed; but all ripene.ss beneath the sun has a further stage less 
esteemed in the market. 

Tom Tulliver, then, compared with many other British youths of 
his lime who have since had to .scramble through life with some 
frugments of more or le.ss relevant knowledge, and a great deal of 
stvicUy relevant ignorance, was not so very unlucky. Mr. Stnlling 
wa,s it broad-chested, healthy man, with the bearing of a gentleman, 
a convietioii that a growing boy required a sufficiency' of heef, and a 
eci tiiin liciirty kindness jn him that made him like to see Tom look- 
ing well and enjoying his dinner; not a man of refined conscience, or 
with any deeji sense of the infinite issues belonging to everyday 
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(lutifis; not quite coinpRfeenfc to iiis high offices; but ioconiuotoitt 
gentlemen riiu.sr live, nncl M-itlioiifc private fortune it is ilitliculr 10 .->eo 
how they could all live genteelly if they had nothing to do with 
education or government. Besides, it was the fault of Toms metuid 
constitution that his faculties could not he nourished on the .sort of 
knowledge Mr. Stelling liacl to communicate. A hoy horn v.’itli a 
delicieut power of apprehending signs and abstractions must suffer 
the penalty of his congenital deficiency, just as if he had been born 
with one leg shorter than the other. A method of education saue- 
tioned by the long practice of our venerable anecs-tors was not to 
give way before the exceptional duliiess of a Iwy who was merely 
living at the time then present. And Mr. Stelling was convinced 
that a boy so stupid at signs and abstractions must l.e sHtpid .at 
everything else, even it that rovorctid gentleman could have t.uight 
him everything else. It was the practice of our venerable ancestors 
to apply that ingenious instrument the thnmVi-screw, and to tighten 
and tighten it in order to elicit non existent facts: they had a fixed 
opinion to begin with, that the facts were e.xistent, and what had 
they to do but to tighten the tliunib-screw? In like manner, Mr. 
Btelling had a fi.xed opinion that all boys witli any eaijacity could 
learn what it was the only regular thing to teach: if they were slow, 
the thumb-screw must be tiglitened — the exercise.? must be insisted 
on with increased severity, and a prtgc of Virgil be awarded as 
a penalty, to encourage and .stimulate a too languid inclination to 
. 'Latin verse. 

Neverthelcs.s the thumb-screw was relaxed a little during this 
second half-year. Philip was .so advanced in hi.s studies, and so apt, 
that Mr. Stelling could obtain credit by hi.s facility, winch I'cquired 
little help, much more easily thiui by the troublesome process of 
overcoming Tom’s dulncss. Gentlemeti with broad chests and am- 
bitions intentions do sometimes disappoint their friends by failing to 
cany the world before them. Perhaps it is that high achievements 
demand some other unusual qualification besides an unusual desire 
for high prizes; perhaps it is that these stalwart gentlemen are 
rather indolent, their dlvina parlkuhim enme being obstructed from 
soaring by a too hearty appetite. Some reason or other there wa.s 
why Mr. Stelling deferred the execution of many spirited projects — 
why he did not begin the editing of hi.s Greek play, or any other 
work of .nchobrship, in his leisure hours, hut, after i tuning the key 
of his itrivate study with much resolution, sat di.iwn to one of Theo- 
ilore liook's novels, Tom was gratlually allowed to shuffle throtigh 
hl-.lc^^O!w with less rigmr, and having Philip to hdp Imu, In wi\, 
abb; to make some show of having applied his mind in a confused 
and tiiundeinig way, without being croas-exnininerl into tt beti n.d 
that his mind had been entirely neutral in the maUtu'. lie thought 


niiieh iiiorc bearable under tins modification of circumstances; 
and he vent on coiiteTitedly enough, picking up a promiscuous edu- 
cjiiion diiefly from things that were not intended as education at all. 
Vv'b.-i. va.e understood to be liis education was simply the pra.ctico of 
reading, v.ricing, and spoiling, carried on by an elaborate apirlianco 
of unintelligible ideas, and by much failure in the effort to learn by 
rote. 

N'ftverthelcss, there was a visible improvement in Tom under this 
ti'/iifiiiig; nerhaps becau.se he was not a boy in the ab.stra('t, existing 
■solely TO illustrate the evils of a mistaken education, but a hoy made 
of tb-di and blofid, with dispositions not entirely at the mercy of 
circumstances. 

I'beie wa:' a great improvement in hi.s bearing, for examide, and 
so'mo o edit on this .score wa.s duo to Mr. Foulter, the village school- 
nia.ster, who. being an old I'cTiinsular soldiei’, wa.s employed to drill 
Tom — a Konreo of high muttial ])lcasTTre. Mr. Poulter, who was 
understood hy the coinpany at tlie Black Swan to have once struck 
teu'or iijlo tlio hcait.s of the Fremdi, was no longer personally 
foiinidable. lie h.’ul rather a shrutdeen appearance, and wa.s tremu- 
lous in tlio mornings, not from age, hut fj-om the extreme perversity 
of the Kuig’s I,oi ton boys, which nothing but gin could enable him 
to su.st.dn witii any firnines.s. Still, lie carried himself with martial 
erectnes.i, h.ad hi.s clothes scrupulously brushed, and his trousers 
tightly strapped; and on the Wcdne.sday and Saturday afternoons, 
when he camo to Tom, he wa.s always inspired with gin and old 
memorif!.?, which giivc lum an exceptionally spirited .air, as of a super- 
iiunuatwl charger who hears the drum. The drilling-lessons avere 
ahv-ays protracted by episodes of warlike narrative, much more inter- 
esting to Tom than Philip’.s stories out of the for there were 

jio caitinju in tiie Ilmf, and, besides, Tom had felt some disgu.st on 
If.iruing that fleetov .and Achille.s might possibly never have exi.sted. 
But the Duke of Ukdliiigton was really alive, atid Bony had not 
been long dead — therefore Mr. Boulter’s reminiscences of the 
Ptmiiisular \\ ar were I'eraovcd from all su.sptcion of being mythical. 
Mr. I’oulter, it appe.ired, had been ii conspicnons figure at Ttilavera, 
and had contributed not a little to the peculiar terror with which 
his legimcut of infantry was regarded hy the enemy. Ots after- 
niur;i,s when his jnemory was moT'c .stimulated than" usual, he re- 
ne.'ie.bered that the, Duke of Wellington had (in strict privacy, k.st 
jt;;t!ousie.s .should be awakened) expressed his e.steem for that tine, 
fellow Boult or. '['he very surgeon who attended him in the liospital 
iu; lud received his gun-shot wound had been profoumliy 
iiiipM' -ed with the superiority of Mr. Boulter’s iledi; no otln r Ih-iii 
o >''! li.'ve hi-e.led in .anything like the same, lime. On Ic.;- ]it.-’..-'oiial 
mat Jill lOTuiected wiih the important warfare in which he had lieen 



Mr. I’oultur was more rcticftit, only talcing crivc not, to javo 
tiie weight of his aathority to any loose notions concorniiig military 
history. Anyone who pretc-nded to a knowledge of v,-h;a oi currod 
at ihe siege of Bitdajos was espetitilly an oVijeet of silent joty to 
Mr. Poultor; he wished that prating person had been ran down, iiricl 
hud ilie breath trampled out of him at the first go-olT. as ho hiinseif 
had — he wight talk about the .siege of Badajo.s then 1 Tom did not 
escape irritating liis tlrilling-mastcr occasionally, by his enriixity 
concorning other railitaiy matter.s than Mr. Ponlter’s personal 
e.vperienco. 

^‘Aud Gctieral Wolfe, Mr. Ponlter, wasn’t he a wonderful figliter ?'’ 
said Tom. who lield the notion tliat all the martial heroes eommemo- 
rated on the publie-honso signs were engaged in the war sviili Puny. 

" Not at all!” said Mr. Ponlter conlemptiKmsly. Nothing o’ the 
.sort! . . . Heads np!” ho added, iji a tone of .-ilem command, which 
delighted Tom, and made him feel as if he were a regiment in his 
owti per.son. 

“No, no!” Mr. Ponlter would continue, on coming to a pause in 
his di-scipline. “ They’d better not talk to me about C4enoral Wolfe. 
Ho did nothing hut die of his wound; that’s a poor haction, I cortsider. 
Any other man ’nd have died o’ the wonmls I’ve had. , . . One of 
my sword-ents ’ud ha’ killed a follow like General Wolfe." 

“ Mr. Ponlter,” Tom would say, at any allusion to the sword, “ 1 
wish you’d bring your sword and do the sword-o.'cercise!” 

For a long while Afr. I’oulter only shook his head in a significant 
manner at Ihi.s ret]Upwl, and .smiled patroniicingly, as dupiror maj^ 
have done when Seraele urged her too ambitious reqne.st. But one 
afternoon, when a .sudden shower of iie.avy vain liad detained Mr. 
Ponlter twenty minutes longer than uaual at the Black Swan, the 
sword was brought — juat for Tom to look at. 

“And thirs is the re.al sword you fought aitli in all the battles, 
Mr. Poulterl” .said Tom, handling the liiit. “Ila.s it ever cut a 
Frenehnum’s head off!” 

“Head olP! All! and would, if he’d had three heeds.” 

“Hut you had ft gun and bayonet lio.sides I” .said Tom. “ J should 
like tlm gun and bayonet best, becaitse you could -huot ’em first and 
■spear 'em afti'r. Bang! Fs-s-s-rs!” Tom gave the rofpii.i to panto- 
mime to indicate the double enjoymeiifc of pulling the trigger and 
thrnating the spear. 

“Ah, hut the .sword’.s the thing when you come to close figliling,” 
;iaid Mr. Ponlter, irivoluiitarily falling in with Tom's enthiisiasin, and 
di.awing the sword so siuhloiily tluit Tom leaped back iiith much 

agility. 

“O Imt, Mr. Poiiimr, it you’re going to do the exevcic.o,’’ said 
Tom, it iittU' conscious that he had liot stood liis ground as became 


“ U'hal? tlte kniiipliaclcad sakl Mr- Poultor eoiitdiupUionsly. 
“ VVhats tho nsfl of /h‘,s looking on?” . . _ 

“O hitt: be knows a great deal about figliting," raiid Tom; “and' 
now i!ioy ie-;t;d to fight with bows and arrows, and baltle-axes.” 

“i.e; idni coma then. I’ll show him soinctliing uifi'ereiit from liin 
1)0'.', , inl anows,’’ .-^aid Mi, Poiilter, coughing, and dravring him«cif 
liit, Atiiic lie giivc a little jirelimiiiary play to bis wrist, 

'i'om r ui in to Thiliji, who was enjoying lii.s afrernooii s holiday :i( 
the piano, in the drawing-room, jacking out tunes for himself and 
singing lliesn. fie was .sujjrenndy hapjiy, j)crched like asi amorphons 
bnndie on the high stool, witli his head tlirown hack, his eyes fixml 
on I lie {'ppo-ito cornice, and hi.s lip,s wide ojjcn, bonding fi)rth, w'ith 
all his istiglU, iiaproniptu .syllables to a tiiiio of Arne’s, wliidl had 
hit, his liiHcy. 

*M,.'oinn, riiiliji,” raid Tom, bnrslitig in; “don’t .stay roaring, 
‘ in. la ’ there — eouic and aoe old iVmltcr do hi.s sv.'ord-cxerdse in 
the. iMrri;-ge-h(iHKfc!” 

The j.'i- of this interrtipti..i!i— the discord of Toni’.s tone.s coining 
m!o. I he note ' ti) which f’iniiji wa- mbialiiig in noiil and body, 
wimM have bemi enoiigli to nnhinge his temper, even if there bad 
beui no cjuestion of i’onkor die drillirig-iiiaster; and Tom, in the 
hiiii'y of seizing .something to saj- to jirovent ilMr. Poultor from 
thinking he Vi.as ami id of tlio sword when he sjirang away from it, - 
had alighted on tlii.s jaoj'o-sitiou to fetch Philip — thongli Ito knew- 
w'>li enough that Philip hated to hear him mention hi.s drilling- 
le.-.son; 3 . i'om wrnild never have done so inconsiderate a thing 
e.Kccjjt; under tlie severe .stress of his person.'tl jiride. 

fdiilip .shnddei'cd ti.sibly as he pan.sc‘d from Ids mu.sie. Tlicii 
turning red, lie said, with violent passion: 

“(loi iiv.ay, you lumbering idiot! Don’t corao bellowing at mo — 
you’u! not tit to speak to anything hut a cait-hor.sc!” 

It W!i- not the first time Philip had been nmde angry by hirn, but 
Tom had ncvi-r before been misnilcd with verbal mis,sile,s that lie 
understood so well. 

“ I’ln tit to .sjjcak to fiomething better than you— you poor-.npirited 
imid'’ said Tom, lighting up immefliately at Philip’s fire. “You 
kii'ov 1 won't hit you, because ynu'ro no better than a girl. Hut 
r?!i an lionc-)! m.in’s «nn, and //etu father'.s a rogue — everyliody say,-. 

'i'l.m lluiig out of the room, and .slammed the door aft.-'r liijii, 
rsiadf, str.'ug'sly heodle-.'s by his anger; for to slam door.s within tins 
he.. ;.!i; <,t Mi.s. Stelling, who was probtibly not far oif, was an -ijibrn'e 
only {,0 beovijtcd out by twenty lines of "Vireii; In ftiet, that lady 


did pvpsently deseond from her room, hi double wonder nt. the noise 
aud the subsequent cessation of Philip’s music. Bho found him 
sittin/^' in a lioiip on the hassock, and crying bitterly. 

“ Wliat’s the matter, Wakemi What was that noise about? \\'ho 
slammed the door?” 

Philip looked up, and hastily dried his eyes. “ It was Tullivor 
who came in ... to ask me to go out with liim.” 

“And what are you in trouble about?” said Mrs. Stelling. 

Philip was not her favourite of the two pupils ; he was loss oblig- 
ing than Tom, who ivas made useful in many ways. Still, his father 
paid more than Mr. Tulliver did, and she meant him to feel that she 
behaved o.voeedingly well to him. Philip, however, met her advances 
towards .a good undorstariding very much as a carcMsed mollusc meets 
an invitation to sliow himself out of his shell. Mr.s. Htclling was not 
a loving, tender-hearted woman: she was a woman whose skirt sat 
well, w'Eo adjusted her waist and patted her curls with a preoccupied 
air when she enquired after your welfare. These tliiiigrs, doubtless, 
represent a great social power, but it is not the power of love — and 
no other power could win Philip from his personal reserve. 

He said, in an.swer to her question: “ My toothache came on, and 
made mo hysterical again,” 

This had been the fact once, and Philip was glad of the recollec- 
tion — it was like an inspiration to enable him to excuse his crying. 
He had to accept eau-de-cologne, and to refuse creosote in conse- 
quence; but that was easy. 

Meanwhile Tom, who had for the first time sent a poisoned arrow 
into Philip’s heart, had returned to the carriage-house, where he 
found Mr. Poulter, with a fixed and earnest eye, wasting the per- 
fections of his sword exercise on probably observant but inapprecia- 
tivo rats. But Mr. Poulter was a host iu himself ; that is to say, he 
admired himself more than a whole army of spectators could "have 
admired him. lie took no notice of Tom’s return, being too entirely 
absorbed in Lbo out and thrust — the solemn one, two, three, four: 
and Tom, not without a slight feeling of alarm at Mr. Poulter’s 
fixed eye and hiuigry-looking sword, -which seemed impatient foi- 
something else to cut besides the air, admired the performance freni 
as great a distance as pos,sible. It was not until Mr. Poulter 
paused and wiped the perspiration from his forehead that Tom 
felt the full charm of the sword-e.xcrcise, and wished it to be 
repeated. 

“3Ir. Pmilter,” said Tom, when the sword was being finally 
sheathed, “I wish yov\’d lend me your sword a little while to 
keep.” 

“No, ivo, young gentleman, " stiwl Mr. Poulter, shaking his head 
decidedly, “ you might do yourself some mischief with it.” 
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'•>3n, I'm anre I wouldn’t — I’m sure I’d take care and not hurt. 

I slioukhi’t take it out of the sheath raucJ), but I could 
;,iround arms with it, and all that.” 

‘•Xo, no, it woirt do, I tell you; it won’t do,” said ]\lr. I’onlter, 
prt.!]*;tring to depart. “What 'ud Mr. Stelling say to me?” 

“ O, 1 say, do, hlr. Poulter! I’d give you my ilvo-shilling piece if 
you’d let me keep the swoi'd a week. Look hero!’’ said Tom, rea.di- 
ing out, the attra.ftividy largo rotiud of .silver. The young dog oalou- 
lati-ii f.he ell'oet, as well as if he had been :i philo.sojilu-r. 

“'W*'!!,” said Mr. i’oiilkir, with still deeper gravity, “you must 
keeji it out of -.iiglin, you know.’’ 

"0 yes, I’ll kccji it under the bed,” .said Torn cagorh', “or else at 
the IjoU'un of my large box.” 

“Am! Ii>(. me .■see, now, whether you can dr;tw it out of the .sheatli 
wilhout hurting ymir.self.” 

'i'hat })rocos.s having Itcen gone through nioie tbati once, Mr, 
Fimlter feh, thtit Ik; luul acted with etauituldu.s eon.‘=ci!;iitio5istsess,_atid 
said: “IVell, now, Ma.sli'r Tttlliver, if f take the crown-piece, it i.s to 
make sure as 3 -ou'll do nt; inisehief uith tlie sworti.” 

“0 no, indeed, Mr. I'ouUer,” said 'IVjm delightedly handing him 
the LTOwn-pieco, and gr.i.sping tlie .sword, winch, he thought, might 
have been lighter wdth advantage. 

“ihiE if Mr. Stelling etitchcs yon carrying it in,” said Jlr. Poulter, 
pocketing the erown-piecti proVisioiiallv while he raised this netv 
doubt. 

“ 0. he .'ilways keeps in his nitstnir.s study on Saturday ufter- 
noons,’’ said Tom, who di.sliked anj'thing .sneaking, hut was not 
di.dnclined to a little .sirala.gem in a worthy cause. So ho carried 
o!l‘ the .sw'ord in triumjih, mi.xcd with dread — dread that ho might 
encounter ilr. or Mr.s. Stelling— to his hedrooin. where, after some 
cun.sideration, he hid it in tlie elo.sct. behind some hanging clothe, s. 
That night he fell auloep in the thought (hat he woulcr a.stonish 
.Maggie with it when she came— lie it louiid his w.aist with Ins red 
(•■.uit'orte.r, and make her believe that the sword was his own, lunl 
that he was going to bo a .soldier. There wa.s nobody but Maggie 
who would be sillj^ enough to believe liiin, or whom, he dared allow 
to ktiow that he bad a .swmrd; and -Maggie avu-s rcidly corning next 
week to see Tom, before she went to a lioarding-school with Lucy. 

If you think a lad of thirteen wotikl not have been ho chikU-Ht!, 
you must be an exceptionally wise man, who, alllKingh you are 
detoted to a civil eidling, requiring you to look Itland nitlier than 
furmidable, _yet never, since t'ou h,ad a bcai'd, throw' youisclf ititi 
a niartial attitude, and frow'ned before the iooldMg-gtu.ss. It i ' 
ui'ubLful w'liether our soldiers would be maintniued if thm-c wu' 
not p;(.,‘ific people at- home who like to ffuicy then'-clvc,-; si.ldici- 



Wav, !i]{(; othor <U'aiT3a1'ic spectacles, might possih'iy I'c-sss for ’inmi 
?)f a “■ pablic 


ChlAPTER V 

MABGIIil’s SECONIt Vrf<IT 

This last breach between the two lads was not rendily ruended, and 
for some time they spoke to each other no more tlian was necessary. 
Their naiuinl auHjiathy of temperament made resentment an eohy 
pas'^age to hati ed, andiii I'hilip ihe (ntn-ition .seemed to have begun; 
there Vaii no malignity in his di.sposition, but there wa.s a snsi;o|Jtj- 
hility that made him ))iaidiariy liable to a strotig seui-e of repulsion, 
Tho'o.’t— we may venture to a.ssert it on the authority of a great 
ek?iic — is not given to use his teeth as an instrument tif attack; ami 
Tom w;ia an e.vcellent bovine lad, who r.'in at que.stionable objects in 
a truly ingenuous bovine wanner; but he had blundered on Philip’s, 
tenderest point, and had oau-sed him sm much acute pain a.y if ho had 
studied the means wi(h the nicest precission and the most envenomed 
spite. Tom saw no re.ison why they should not make up this (piarrel 
as they had done many others, by behaving as if nothing had hap- 
pened; for though bo had never before said to Philip that his father 
was a rogue, this idea had .so habitually made part of his feeling as 
to the relation between him.sclf and his dulnous schoolfellow, whom 
he could neither like nor dislike, that the mure utterance did not 
make such an epoch to him ns it did to Philip. And he had a right 
to say so, when Philip hectored ovat him, and called him names. 
But perceiving that his fir.st adva?ieo.s towards were not met, 
he relapsed into his least favourable disposition towards Philip, and 
resolved never to appeal to him either about drawing ur exei’cise.s 
again. They were only .so far civil to efich other as was necessiUT to 
prevent their state of fend from being observed fry Mr. Stciling, who 
'Would have “put down ” such noitSMitse with groat vigour. 

Wlien M.aggie c.amo, however, she could not help looking witli 
growing interest at the new schoolfellow, although h.e was the son of 
. that wicked Lawyer Wakem, tvho made her fatlior so angry. .She 
had arrived in the middle of schoul-houis, and hud nat by while 
t’hilip went through hi.s lessons with Mr. Stiolling. Tom, some 

weeks ago, had sent her word that Philip Irnew no end of storie.s 

not stupid stories like hers; and she was eonvinceci now' from her 
own observation tluit ht! uuint be very clover; slui lioped ho would 
■ think htr rather clever too, when she camfi to talk to him. Mupgie, 
Iftowvor, had rather a tendorne.ss for deforracd things; slu iireicrrod 
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t}uv v.Tj,Miecked ianilis, because it seemed to her that the lambs whicli 
were quite strong and well made wouldn’t mind so much about being 

i petted; and she was espeeially fond of petting objects; that would 

think it very delightful to be petted by her. She loved Tom very 
dearlv, but she often wished that he r.aird more sihout her loving 

■■■ him/': ''.b 

i “ { think I-’hilip Wakein seems a nice boy, Tom,” she said, wban 

ihuV went out of the study together into the garden, to pass the 
iiit/vai before diiiiie,i’. “lie couldn't choose his father, you know; 
;in..] Ik.-'j I’cafl of vciiy l.'ad men who had good sons, as well as good 
parents v/ho bad bail children, And if Philip is good, I think we 
ougl'.t to la: the more sorry for him becatrso hi.s fathci’ is not a good 
i man. JVwt like him, don’t yoiif’ 

“0, he’s a qiiccr fellow," said Tom curtly, “and he’s a.s sulky as 
tan bo v/ith me, because I told him his father was a rogue. _ And I’d 
a rigiit to tell him .so, for it. was true— and hi; began it, with calling 
tun name?. I!nt you .stop here by yonr.-clf a bit, JIagsic, -will you'} 
Pve got something f want to do upstairs.” 
i “t'an't I go too'}” said Ibiggie, who, in thi.s first day of meeting' 

; again, loved Tom’.s shivlow. 

' “No, it’.s soun-thing I’ll tell yon about Ipv and by, nob yet,” said 
■ Tom, ^ kipping away. 

; In the aftcriionn the boys voro at their books in the study, 2U'0- 

' the morrowts Ic.ison.s, that they might have a holiday in the 

, evening in honour of Ida.ggie’a aiTiva'l. Tom was hanging over his 

L.atin grammar, moving his lifw in.'uulibly, like a fstrict hut impatient 
Catholic repeating hi.s tale of i>atei')io...ters; and Phib’i), at the other 
; t-nd of the room, wa.s bu.sy with two volumes, with fi look of con- 

tented diligence thi!,t e.xcited Maggie’s enriosity; ho did not look at 
rdl as if he weiu leauiing a lesson. She sat on a low .stool at nearly 
:i right angle with the two hoy.s, watching first one and then the 
i other; and Philip, looking oil' iiis hook once towards the firci>lac.e, 

j ('.■isight tlie pair of questioning dark eyes fixed niton him. He thought 

I tlw'.-; ri.-iter of Tullivoi-’.s seemed a nice little thing, ciuite unlike lier 

! brother; he wished /(c laid a little sinter. What was it, he wondered, 

i That made Blaggie’s dark ei'c.? remind him of the stories about prin- 

cO'-'iC-ii being turned into animals'} ... I think it was that her eyes 
, were full of nn, satisfied intelligence, and unsatisfied, beseeching 

a'ffecrion. 

■■ I say, Mag.sic,” bind Tom at last, shutting his book.s and putting 
them away with dm energy and deci.sioii of a perfect master in the 
art of leaving off, “ I’ve dune my fits, sons now. Como up, stairs with 

‘'What hi it,' .said Maggie, wliun they were outside the door, 

;i .digIn .^iwificion crossing her mind as she remembered Tom’ 




“>^ 0 , 110 , rtfaggifi,'’ said Tom in his most (one; “iu 

something yon'll like (•«.'«/• so." 

Ilo put his arm round hei’ iicclt, and sho put liers rnuni] hi-i 
iraist, and, twined togetlier in this way, they went upstairs. 

“ I say, Magsie, you'^must not tell anybody, yon know," said 'J'ora. 
“ else 1 shall get iifty lines.” 

“ Is it alive?” said Maggie, whose imagination had settled for the 
nionniut on Iho idea that Tom kept a fiaret clandcsiinely. 

‘•0, I shan't tell you," said ho. ‘‘Now you go into that coruor 
and hide your fare, ivliilo I reach it out," he added, ii-, he locked the 
bedroom door behind them, “Til tell you when to turn round. 
You muiitn'b squeal out, yon know,” 

“0, but if yon frighten me, 1 shall,” .said Maggie, beginning to 
look rattier serious. 

“You won’t be frightened, you sillv thing,” said Tom, “t.lo and 
hide yonr face, and mind you don’t peep.” 

“df course I sha’n't peep,” said Maggio disdainfully; and she 
buried her face in the pillow like a person of strict lionour. 

But Tom looked round warily as he tvalked to the closet; then he 
stepped into the narrow space, and almost closed the door. Maggie 
kept her face buried without the aid of principle, for in that dream- 
fiuggcntivc attitude she had soon forgotten where she was, and her 
thoughts were busy with the poor deformed boy, -who was .so clever, 
when Tom called out; “Now then, Magsio!” 

Nothing but long meditation and preconcerted arrangement of 
offeot.s could have enabled Tom to present so strilring a figure as he 
did to Maggie when she looked up. Dissatisfied with the pacific 
aspect of a face which had no more than the faintest hint of tlaxeu 
eyebrow, together with a pair of amiable blue-gray eyes and round 
pnilc cheek.s’ that refu.sod to look formidable, let him frown as he 
would before the looking-glass —(Philip had once told him of a man 
who hud a hor.se-shoe frown, and Tom had tried with all hi.s frown- 
inji; might to make a hovse-shoe on his forehead),— he hid recourse to 
that unfailing source of the terrible, burnt cork, and liad iiukIo liini- 
■scif a pair of black eyebrows that met in a satisfactory manner over 
his nose, ;ind wcio matched by a le.s.s carefully-adjusted blacknesi 
about the chin. He had wound a red handkerchief round his cloth 
cap to give it the aivof a turban, and his red comforter acios., bis 
breast as a acarf, an amount of red which, with the tremondouh 
frown on In's brow, and the decision with which he gr;u-.|.)cd tlu; 
swoid, a- he held it with its point reiting on the gionml. vvnuld 
suii'ue to convey an approxinuitivo idea of his fierce end bioodilar-ly 
'diajmsi'.'ion. 
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M.ipiirt !oo1<eii bewildered for a niomeut, and Tom enjoi’ed that 
liiieift'ii!. koeniy: but in the next, she laughed, c'lap]}eii her Inuius 
tcgutiier, find said: “0, Tom, you’ve made yourself like illueijeard 
at the show.” 

It v.as clear she had not been struck with the presence of the 
sword — it was not unsheathed, ller frivolous mind required a 
nuti'c direct ap]ic:d to its .sense of tlie terrihle, siml Tom prepared for 
his master stroke. Fnovning with a double amount of intention, if 
not of i;fa'! ug:ttien, Im (oarefnlly) drew the sword from its sheath and 
poiijted it, at Maggie. 

‘‘0, 'low, please don’t,” exclaimed Maggie, in a tone of .suppre.saed 
diiaid, ihiiiiking away from him into the opposite corner, "I shaU 
-Meam- I’m 'me I nliall.’ 0 don’t! t wish I'd never eomo Upstairs!” 

Tlu? eoruera of Tom's mouth .showed an inclination to a smile of 
complacency that w.as imniodiatfjly i-hfcked a.s inv.'on.si.-jtent with the 
wevwiity of' a greftt warrior. Slowly he let down the scabbard oil 
the floor, lest it .should make too much noise, and then said, 
.sternly: ■ ^ 

“I'm the Duke of M'cDington! .March!” .stamping forward with 
the riglit leg a little bent, and the .'iword still pointing tow.ards 
Maggie, «ho, trembling, and with toar-filled eyes, got upon the bed, 
Ljs the only means of w idening tlio space between them. 

Tom, hapjiy in this siioctator of his military performances, even 
though the .spectator was only jMaggie, proceeded, with the utmost 
e.vertion of hi.-? foicc, to such an exhibition of the cut and thrust as 
would ncrc.ssa.i’ily be exi!Oi;tt;d of the Duke of ’iVcllington. 

“ Tern, I vill not bear it, — 1 iviH scream, ' .said Maggie, at tlie Hrst 
movement of the sword. “You’ll hurt your.sclf; you’ll cut vour 
heatl <di’!” 

“One— two,” Haiti Tom re.solutcly, though at “trvo" his wrist 
ucrobloil ii little. “Three," tame nioi-e .slowly, and with it the 
Kweitl swung downwards, am.l Maggie gave a loud .shriek. The 
sword leal fallen, with it.s edge on Torn’.s foot, and in a moment 
after, lu- had fallen loo. M.-iggic leaped from the lied, .still shriek- 
ing, ami immcdiaiely there w-.-is a i-ush of fofttsteps tov.airl.s the 
jiii.m. Mi. Stolling, from his upHtnins stmly, \vas the tir..t to enter. 
•He found both the children on the floor. Tom h.'id fainted, and 
Maggie Avas shiiking him by flu; collar of his jacket, scro.-iiuing, with 
Avihl eyes. Khe thought lie was dead, poor child! and yet slic shook 
Idm, as if that, would bring biiu back to life. In luiotber uiiiiute she 
was sobbing w/ith joy because Tom had opened his, eyes: she .ouidn’i 
••01 row yet that he had hurt hm foot— it f-eemed as if all hapiiiijc.jv 
i.iV iu Iris being alive. 
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CHAPTEE VI 

A LOVE SCF.S.E 

P-.iOR, Tdn'i bore liis pevere poin liemii’ully, ,‘incl wm resolute in not 
“telliug” ot Mr. Poiilter more tkui was unavoidable; tire fivo- 
sliiliintf piece reniHincd a secret even to Maggie. .But tliere was 
a teaibl ! dio;Kl weigliiug on hi-, inind — so terrible that lie cLnvd not 
u\. n ti'-k liu' <|Ui .-ilii'!! which might bring the fatal “yes —he ilaretl 
not fisk the surgeon or Mr. Stdling; “ yiuill I be krae, sirl” Hemas- 
tenvi hiiii'cif -o .'IK not to cry out uf the fiiiin, but when hi.^ foot had 
b“eu lUe'i-eii, mid he uai loft iiloiie with .Maggie, suiited Iw his bed- 
side, th-- children aoblied together with their huiuh; laid on the sarno 
pillow. Tom win thinking of himself walking about on crutehe;!, 
like the wheelwrights .^oii; mid Maggie, who did not guess what 
wus in his mind, sobbed for company. It had not ocenried to the 
surgeon or to Mr. Stciling to mitieipate this dread in Torn’.? mind, 
ittid to reii.ssure him by hopeful word.s. But Philip watched the 
surgeon out of the house, and waylaid Mr. Btelling to ask the v-ery 
ipuytioii that Tom had not dared to ask for himself. 

“1 beg your pardon, .sir— but does Mr. Askern say Tulliver will 
be lame 'i” 

“0 no. 0 no!” .said Mr. Stolling, “not perinauently, only for 
a little while,” 

“Did he tell Tulliver so. sir, do you think?” 

“ Xo : nothing w.h .said to him on the subject.” 

“Then may I go and tell him, .sir?” 

“Yes, to be sure: now you mention it, I dare say he ma,y be 
troubling about that, (lo to hi.s bedroom, but bo very quiet at 
pre-enf,’ 

It lu(d been Philip's first thonght when lie heard of tlse accident— 
'•M'ill 'J'ullivor be kine? It will be very hard for him if he is”— 
and Tom's hitherto unfoi’givcn ofienee.s were waslied out by that pit.y, 
Philip fel: that they were no longer in a state of repuLion, but were 
b.'ing diiiwn into a common current of .suffering and sad privation. 
Hi- im.iginatiori did not (hvcll on the outward calamity and its 
fultire I free! on Tom’s life, but it made vividly pre.-ent to him tlie 
probr.ble Mate of Tom’.-; feeling; he hud only lived fourteen ycu.-., 
but tho.-e yc.ir.s had, most of them, been. steeped in the soiwe of a lot 
irremediably h.ird. 

.\b. Askern stiya you’ll s-oon be all righf, again, 'fulliver, did you 
kiln","’ k hiiifl raihor timidly, as be stepped genllj- up to Tom’s 
bed. ” I’ve ju?t been to aak M.v. Btelling, ami he .-;ay.-i you'il w;dk iw 
well a., e\ i.-r again, by and by.” 
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i nn huktiJ Uf> with that moDientary sto])2iijiy of thehreatli -wliicb 
t -.I'ith a Estiihhiii joy; then he gave a long sigh, aod tnrned his 
hliio gtry eyes stiuight on I'liiliit’s face, as ho h.ad not done for a 
{',1’! night or inoro. "jiii.'! for Slaggie, this intimation of a j^nssihility 
h' I no! thought of hcfore, atiected hei' as a new trouble; tho 
b:;;,- of Tow's Iteing ahviiys lame overpowered the nssnrance 
tli-.it such a niisfojtun!', was not likely to befall him, aitd sho clung 
t.-i him .-iid cried afresh. 

D.-n ! inr e little .sillv, Mugsie." said Tom tenderly, feeling very 
br.av w.w, 1 shall sooti get well." 

“ ( b'sjd byp, Tiiiiivor,” said ThilitJ, putting out his .small, delicate 
liiitid, which 'i'otn cl.'u-.tteJ immediately with his more .sub-staiitial 
tlngcr.c 

“ I ,-.;y,”.said 'I'om, •‘a.sk sir, .Sudiing to let jmu cumc and sit with 
iitc ."ometiim's, '.ill 1 get up again, Wtikeui— iintl tell mo about llobert 
Bruce, you know.’' 

Alior that I’hilip Rpont all his time out of seliool-lioui'.s with 
'Toni and itiuggie. Tom liked to hear fightiiig stories as muck 
as ‘iver, hiiL he insist c;d strongly on the fact that those great 
fighU*!', who did -o ma!i3' woudcrftd tiling? and came off unhurt, 
WO!;; cio-ollent armour from iurid to foot, which made fighting easy 
Work", he coiisidercfl. lie r-li()uld not have hint Itis foot if he hnd 
had an iron shoe on. lie listened with great interest to a new story 
of riiilit/.s about a man wlio laid a very b:ic1 w'ouml in his foot, and 
csied out so dreadfully with the pain that his friends eonld hear 
with him no longer, but put him ashore on a dcser'o Inland, with 
noth.ing but some wonderful iwisoned arrows to Idll animak with 
for food. 

“I didn’t roar out a bit, you know,’’ Tom .said, “and 1 dare say 
my foot was us bad a.s hi.s. It’s cowardly’ to roar.” 

But alaggie would have it that when anything hurt you very 
much, it was ipiiie peimissible to cry out, iinii it was cruel of peojjfe 
lu.t t'j be:ir it. tilie w.anled to know if Thiloctetcs had a sister, and 
whv ' rikln’t go avith him on the desert ialand and lalte care of 
him. 

One day, .soon aftor Philiit had told this slory, ho iind -Maggie 
V. f-re in the stml^' idone together while Tom's foot was being drcs.sed. 
I'hiiip w.w at his books, and Maggie, .after .sannteiing idly round the 
to, >.’!!, not caring to do anj'thirig in pai-ticulur, Ijccauso" .she w'ould 
Soon ;gt to 'j'om .again, wctit atid le.aned on the lalile near Plu'lip 
t.i 'CO what he wans doing, for they w'ere fptite old friends miw, and 
jifVti i.tly :i.t. home wil.h eac-li other. 

“• ‘^Vh.it ;uv ;i(!u rending nhont in Greek?” sho .said. “ li';-. poetry 
- I ret! i-Cv' ihiu., hersiuae t.he lines are «o short.’’ 

'• ,U s about Pliiloctetos — the lame man I wim telling you of yc.sl.er- 
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(laj'j’Mie answ'ered, resting his head on his hand and loohing at her 
ai'it hr: v.Oio not at. ail sorry lo ho iiiterriipied. Majjgie, iii liej- 
nti'CDT, way, ooniiniied to k'.'in forward, vesting on her avins and 
moving hor feet about, while her dark eyes got more and more 
rixt’.l ":ihd viieaiit, as if she had riuite forgotten Philip and hi;- 
book. 

“■ ^ffigeie," said Philip, after a minute or two, still leaning on his 
ell low and lorilciiig at her, “if you had hud a hrotiicr like me, do you 
think you slioulil have lovei.l him as well as Tornl” 

^^aggiG .started a little on being rou.sed from her reverie, and saiil: 
“AVhatP’ Piiilip repeated his riucstion. 

"U ye.', better,” she atiswureil immediately. “Xo, not better; 
bocaiise I don't think I love you better than Tom. Put I 
should he so sorry— fornj for you.” 

Piiilip eoloured: he had meant to imply’, would she love him a.^ 
well iii .spite of his dofoiniity, and yet when she alluded to it so 
plainly, he winced under hei- [lity. iMaggio, young as she was, felt 
her mistake. Ifillierto, “he had in.stinctively behaved as if .site wm e 
quite uncoiisi-'ioii.s of Philip’.s deformity: her own keen sensitiveness 
and evperiem'e under family’ ciitici-sm sufticed to teach her this, as 
well as if she had hecij directed hy the most fini.shed hreeding. 

“ But you are so very clever, Philip, and you can play and sing,” 
she added tjuiokly. ‘'I wish yoti wen my brother. I’m very fond 
of you. And you would stay iit home with me when Tom went out, 
and you would leach me every ihiug— wouldn’t you? Greek and 
everything?” 

“ Biit you'll go aw.a\' soon, and go to .scliool, Maggie,” said Philip, 
“ and then you’ll forget all aliout rue, and not care for me any more. 
And then 1 shall -see you when you’re grown up, and y’ou’ll hardly 
take any notice of me.” 

“0 no, I aha’n't forget yon, I’m sure,” said Maggie, shaking her 
liead very’ serionsiy. •’ I never forget anything, ami I think about 
everybody when Pm away from them. I think about poor Yap- • 
he’s g(.it a lump in his throat, and Luke says he’ll die. Only don't 
you tell Tom, beciiu.se it will vex liim so. You never .saw Vap: he’.“ 
a ciuecr little d(,ig--nohody care.? about him imt Tom ami me.” 

“ Do you care as much about me as you do about Yap, .Maggie i” 
said I’hilip, .smiling Juther sadly. 

“0 yes, 1 should think so,” stiid Maggie, laughing. 

‘‘I’ni Very fond of jor, Maggie j I shall never h rget ijou/’ said 
Philip, “and when I’m very unhappy, I .shall uiway.s il'.ink of y(.iu, 
and wish I hati a si.-^ter with fiark eyes, jtisl lilre your-..’’ 

."•Why do you like my eyes?” said Maggie, well ph-asesl. Slse 
had never lieard anyone but her father speuic of her eyes as if they 
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“T dvti't kiii>v,-.'’ said 1‘hiiip. “They’re not like any oHior eyes. 
'5 i»iv sreiii trving to speak — trying to speak kindly. I don't like 
-..jiier to "look at uie nuieh,'' hut I like you' to look at me, 

“ Why, J thinlc you're fonder of me than Tom is,” said IVlaggie 
lather ‘ajnon fuiiy. Then, wondeniig how she could convince, I’hilii) 
tie;! die uiidd like him just as well, although ho was crooked, she 
caid:,, , ■ ■ 

‘•Shoidd vui! like me to kiss you, a.s I <lo Tom l I will, if you 
like.-" ‘ 

“ Yes, very much: nohody kis.se.s me.’’ 

Maggie put her arm round his neck, and ki.'=?(*d him quite 
earnestly. 

“TheVo now,'’ she .siid, “I shall always remember jmu, and kiss 
you whoB 1 See you again, if it's ever .so long. But I’ll go now, 
hacatuo I think Mr. Adurn's done with Tom's foot.’’ 

VMieu tlifir father came the second time, .Maggie said to him: 
“O. f.iiL'T, Philip Vi'akom is so toiy good to Tom- -he is such 
;i ih:w’.r Imy, and I th love him. An-1 you love him too, Tom, 
don't you? you love him,” .--he added cntreatingly. 

'ron; (■tiioured little as Im looked at hi.s father and said; “I 
Hha'n’r, he fuoiul.« with him when I leave school, father, hut we’ve 
made it up now, since my fool 1ia.s heon had, and he’s taught mo 
to play at diaiight.s, and* I can heat him.” 

“Well, Well,’’ p.-dd Mr. Tulliver, “if he’s good to you, try and 
make him amoTuli, and ho good to km. Oe’fs a poor crooked 
ereatur, and takes after hi.s ricad mother. But don't you he getting 
too thick with him — he’s got Ids father’s blood in him" too. Ay, ay, 
the gr.iy coir may chance to kick like ln’.s hlacii sire.” 

'i he j'/ui ing imtuft-- of the two hoy.s effected wfmt Mr. Tullivei-’.? 
admonition alone might have failed to eil’ert: in spite of Philip’s 
iietv 'kindness, and I’oru’s .answering regard in this time of hi.s 
trnuhlc, limy never heemne close friends. W'hen Maggie wa^ gone, 
.and when Totn hy and by began to walk about a.s usuui, the friendly 
waiiuth that had been kindled by pity and gratitude died out by 
degrees, Mild left theta in their old relation to each other. Philip 
was ofu'ti peevish anil conimnjifnons; and Torn’s more specific ami 
kiiidly impivs-siotis gr.'idualiy tnelled into the old bai.kgrouiid of 
i-uspicimi lui-l liislike towards him a.s a queer fellow, a liumpback, 
and I he wni of a rogue. If huva and mon are to Im welded together 
in flic glow of transient feeling, they nmst be made of meiii! that 
V id els,- they itievitahly fail asunder when the heat dim ort 


rapidity which hor aunts considered highly reprehensihle, at Miss 
I'iiuis.'.’j hr'iisuing-sohool in the iinciunt tuu'ii of i.-tceli.-aa on tlio 
Fit.'--!, -iiitli cousin Lucy for her conipnuioii. In her early lellois 
to 'fotn siio had always sent her love to I'liilip, and aslted many 
(jUcfitiiiiis ahout him, whirdi were ajiswered hy hrief sentences about 
Toni's toinliiidhe, and n uirf-honso w'liich lie was helping to liuiid in 
the gu'ihm, with othm' items of that hind. She wa.i pained to hear 
Tom say in tlie holidi'V.s that I’liilip was ns (jiiocr as ever again, and 
often crons; they were no longer very good fiiends, she jierceived; 
and wimri she reminded Tom that lie ought always to iovo Philip for 
being so good to him wlien lii.s foot was bad, he answered; “Well, it 
isn't my fault: /don't do anytliing to him.” She hartlly ever saw 
Philip during the remainder of their school-life; in the 'Mid.sninKier 
holiday.^ he was alw'ay.s away at the seaside, und at Christmas she 
could only meet him at long intervals in the streets of St. Ogg’s. 
When tlioy did moot, she remomhered her promise to kiss him, but, 
as a young lady who luul been at a hoarding-school, she knew now 
that such ft greeting war out of the question, and Philip would not 
expect it. The prmni.so was void, like so many other sweet, illusory 
promises of our ehildliood: void as promises made in Eden before 
the se;is'0ii3 were divided, and wdieii tlio .starry hlo;-.niii:i grew side 
by side with the ripening peach — impo.ssibIe to be fuliillod when the 
vgokiou gates had been passed. . 

But- when their father was actually engaged in the long-threatened 
lawsuit, and Wakem, as the agent at once of I'^ivnrt and Chi flairy, 
was acting against, hini, even Maggie felt, with some sadncs-'i, that 
they wt;ro not likely over to have any intimucy with Philip again: 
the very tuiino of Wakem nmde her father .angry, and --ho had oiico 
ht;ud him say, that if that crookhacked sou lived to iriheiit liis 
fathePw ill-gotten gains, there wimid lie a curse upon him. “il.iye 
as little to do with him at school as you can, me l;id,” ho .snid to 
Tom; and the command was olteyed the more ca-ily ii('caiif-.o .tfr. 
iStelling hy this time had two .additional pupil--; tor thoiuh this 
gentlcnmn's rise in the world wa;i not of thc.t inctcor-likc ripidiry 
which the admirers of his extoiuporaneous einqueiic-c huit f>spc-;u,d 
for a po.Mfii.;!- whoso voire demanded so wide ii .sphere, he, imd yet 
enough of gtowing prosperity to om-.hlc him to inorce .e hi • cxjum-li' 
tuie ui cmitiuited di'sjnopoi'tion to his iiiemtu'. 
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As fill 'rijiii ii w.'iiOol course, it tveiit on with luill-like jr.oiioiouy, 
ai= loitul I’oiitinuiiig to move with a slow, half-stirieil piilso in a, 
Tii.- iiuiii of luiiiitei’csting or unintelligihle vleas. But each viieaUon 
lu; liome larger iuul larger drawings with the satiny roudoj'- 

ing 01 Lirirhcaiie, and watcr-colour.s in vivid greens, together with 
iji;.!i!!-'i;rii)C hooks full of exercises ami problems, in which the liand- 
wj-iting wa.-i all the fiiier because he gave his whole mind to it. 
lifwh i, nation be brought huiiie a new book or two, indicating his 
jioigii--, through diliurent .stage# of history, Chri.stian doarinc, and 
i. Uiii Htriattu<>; and that passage was not entiroly withmU result, 
ti> uh- ti.o po^-ic-’ ion of the hooks. Tom’s ear and tongue Iuul 
b'.t.oijie ace.u.-tomcd to a great many wonla and phrai-cs which are 
luidce-'io'id U) bo aigun of an educated condition; and tliongh he 
had Duvm' really ap]>lit!d his niind to any one of his Icpsous, the 
lessou'-i hiid left a dei)i.isit of vagtie, fragmentary, incli'ecttial notions. 
Mr. 'J’n'diver, seeing ligus of acfjuirement beyond the reach of his 
own crititisui, thought" it was probably all right with 'I’om’s educa- 
tion; he oS.‘.served, indeed, that there wore no map.s and not enough 
“summu^ ,])iihi iiiulu no foimil (f mphiiit to Mi btell'ii It 
v. n -5 a puiudiug b(iKine.sa, this schouliiig; and if he took Tom away, 
u here could he send him witli better etieot? 

By the time 'j'oiii liad mn.'hed his last ({iiarter at King’s Lorton, 
tlio year.-j hud made .sinking cli:uige.s in him .since the day we saw 
him returning from Air. Jacobs’ academy. He was a. tall youth 
now, carrying himself without tlie lea-^t av,'kwardne,s.s, and spealring 
witliout more shyness than was a becoming symptom of blended 
diilidence and pride: ho wore hb tail-coat and his .stand up collar-s, 
and watched the down on his lip with e.''ger impatience, looking 
ovory d:i,y at his virgin razor, with which ho had provided himself 
in the last holidays. I'hilip had ahamdy loft — at the autumn quaiter 
■■-that he might go to the south for the winter, for the fsidto of his 
he.ilth; ami thLs change helped to give Tom the uiisoitk'd, exultant 
b'cling that nsmdly hotoiig.s to the last nionllus before leaving school. 
This qua! tiw, too, tliei’e wa.s .some hope of hi.s fatlier'.s lawsuit being 
decided: thnt ma'le the prospect of home more entirely ]>leasunihle. 
For Tom, who had gatbeicd hi-s view of the case froiu his fathor's 
converf-ai ion, had no doubt that Piviirt would be beaten. 

Tom lud not hcaril anything from home for some weeits — a fact 
wiiicli did not iunpiiso him, for his father and mother were not apt 
to majiiff’-t their aiiection in iiniiece.s.saiy letters — when, to his gtoat 
Siup. i#c. Oil liu'^moi'iiing of a dark cold d.'iy near the (ukI of 
bci; In' v,,m t<»!d, soon after entering the study sit nine o’clock, that 
lui ai.iter wicj in the drawingroom. It wa.s Mrs. Stelliiig wlio hail 
emm imo the ‘.liidy to tell him, and film left him tti'eioer (he 
iliai.ii-grouu alone. 
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too, v.MS t.'dl tiow, witli braided and l■m■!ed haii ; >Ii<‘ v.ii,= 
ftliTiOst as fcdl as Tom, thouwli she was only tliirteen; and she I'eally 
looked older than ha did at that moment. She had throtvri off her 
honnot, hei heavy braids were piisJiod iaiek from lice forelieial a-, if 
ii '..'ould not, hoar that extra load, and her young fiu-e had a strangely 
wijin look, ii-> her eye.s inrm'd anxiously tonard.' the door. '\Vh«i! 
Tom euieied ,shci did not .speak, but only went up to him, put live 
aims ivnuid hi.s neck, and kissed him earnc.stly. Ho was used fu 
v.iiiijn; mood-- of iitr-s, and felt no id, urn at the unu'u.d '■enoU''ne^'‘ 
of her greeting. 

■' Wiiy, how is it youVo eome so early this cold nioniiiig, Maggie i 
I)id you eome. in the gig?” said Tom, as bho haekod t.iwards the 
sofa, itiid drew him to iter side. 

“ N'o, I cariuj hy tiie eoaeh, f’vo w.alkud from the turnpike.” 

‘•fhtt how is it. you’re not at bchool? The holidays have not 
begun yet?'' 

■’j'ather wanted me .at home," .s;dd iMaggie with :i slight trembling 
of the lip. '-I came homo three or four days ago.” 

‘‘I'-n't my fallior well'?'’ .'-aid 'Tuin rather anxiously. 

" Not quite," stud Maggie. “ lie’s very unhappy, Tom, The 
latvsuit is ended, and T came to tell you, lieeau.se I thought it would 
be better for you to know it before you came home, and 1 didn’t 
like only to send you a letter.’’ 

•‘My father hii«n't lost?’’ said Tom ha-stily, apringing from the 
sofa, and standing before Mttggie with his luuids suddenly thrust in 
Ids poelctits. 

Yc'', de.'ir Tom," said Maggie, looking tip at 1dm with trembling, 

Tom v.'ius silent a niiniito ol’ ttvo, with his eyes fixed on the fioor. 
Then he said: 

•‘My father will have to ptiy a good deal of money, i.houJ” 
“Yes," said Maggie raiher faintly. 

"SVeih it can’t Vie helped," said Tom Vuavfdy, not lianshiting the 
io.i- of ;t large .sum of money into tiny tangible result^. ‘-But my 
fatlh-r’,s very much texed. 1 dare say '?’’ he ailded, looking ttt Maggie, 
and rhiuking th;>t her agitated faeo was mily jjarL of her giiiUh w.ay 
of taking tilings. 

“• Ve.s." said Maggie, again faintly. Then, urged to fuller sjieech 
by Tom'.', freedom from apprehen.iiou, she- said huidiy .usd r.ipi-ily, 
as if the word? w-nhl huvst from her; “0, Torn, he will lose the niiil 
and the land, ami everything; he will have iiothitig loft!” 

']'otn'H eytjs llaslifiii otit one look of .«iir{»ri-.e at her, before he 
innird p.de :ind trumhle.l vidbly. Hi' .s-.rid nothing, hut -at down 
eti the yjfaayMit, lookin” t.iguolV out of the ojijiodte .indov. , 

,\nxiety altoiir. the future had never ontored ’I'cm',.. Uiind. tlis 
t.iiher hud fiiway.s ridden ,i good horse, keiu a. goc-d hon.c, ;U(d 
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’ii.iri fho cbrjci-fnl. fonfirlonl; air of a man who has ploiily of jvroperty 
?o Sail hack upon. Tom had never dreamed that his fatlusi’ Mould 
‘•fail’': ihil was a form of niisforfcune which ho ha<l always heard 
sp.'hon of its a deep disgrace, and disgrace was an idcii that he could 
!!0(, associate witii any of his rehitirais, least of all with his father. 
A ])roud reuse of family respectability was part of the very air Tom 
had lieeti born and hrouglit uj) in. IJe knew there were people in 
Ht. Ogg's who made a show rvithout money to .sujtporf, it. ajid ho 
li.ol ;d'(vs,y.s heard .such people spoken of by hi-^ o\ui friends with 
i-i.nrinijir and n-pjohation. Ifo had a strong belief, wliich was a 
life long habit, and reijiiired no definite evidence to rest on. that his 
f;ith.;r could sjiend a groat ileal of money if ho cliivsc; and since his 
educitiou at Mr. Slelliiig’s had given him a more o.-epensive view of 
life, he lied often thought that when he got older ho would make a 
iigtiic ill the woild, w'ith liis hor.se and dogi and saddle, and other 
HcronUemr-nt.s of a fine young man, and sliovv himself lapial to any 
of Ids contemporaries at St. Ogg's, who might consider themselves a 
grade above him in society, becan-se their f.ather.s irere professional 
sncTi, or h.id large oil-mills. As to tlie prognostics and hcad-.shakiiig 
of In'.-. aiuUs and uncles, they hud never produced the least eSect on 
him, i;.vcept to make him think that aunts and uncle.s were disagree- 
able .“ociety; ho had heard them find fault in inucli the same way 
as lull;; as he could remember, lli.s father knew better than they 
did. " 

The down had come on Tom'.s lip, yet his thoughts and expecta- 
tions had betm hitherto only the reproduction, in changed forms, of 
the boyi;,li dreams in which he Ijad lived three years ago. Ho was 
awakened now ndth a violent shock. 

Maggie was fiighteiied at Tom’s pale, trembling silence. Thcne 
was sotmetbing ebo l.o tell him — something wuise. >Shc threw her 
ann.-; round him at last, and .said, with a h;df .sob; 

“(). d'om — dear, dear Tom, don’t fret too much-- trv and bear it 
well!” 

Tom turned hi'- cheek pas.sively to meet her entreating ki.sse,?, and 
there gathered a moisture in his eye.s, which he just rubbed away 
'viili hi.s hand. The action .seemed to rouse him, for he shook him- 
seit and said; ‘-I .shall go home ivith you, Maggie. Didn't my father 
.say T was to go?” 

‘‘ No, Tom, father ilidii’t wish it,” said Jlaggic, her anxiety about 
/(?• feeling helping lier to ma.stcr her agitation, IVhat wu'ihl he d.o 
u!;en "die loid him iiH? “But motlier want-s you to come-- -poor 
M''thei’!-- he erii-s .,o. O, Tom, if’.s very dicailfiti at houu,'’’ 

M.igdeV, lips grew whiter, and .she began to fremble almost lu- 
!i,iii ihuui. 'I’lio two poor things clung idoser to e.ieh otlior- 
1 ^ ;ti .rembling~the one ataii unshapeti fear, the othei at the imag.’ 



Ilf p Uiri'i'ila cert'.ur,vy. Wlwis ‘•poko, it \v='i- iir.nlly ;i 

Vfiiispor. "■ 

“ And . . . iuid . . . poor father . . 

criiiht not it. But the Mi^jcuse v/a-; intolt-irljlr to 
vague idea, of going to prison, as a consequence of debt, 
wits tlio shape liis fears hud l)egun to take. 

'■ Where's HIV father?"' he said impatiently. “Tell mo.. Maggie.” 

'• He’s at home,” said Jdaggie, finding it easier to reply to that 
iliiesticm. “ Bat,” she addeii^ after a pause. ‘‘ not himsolf, . . . He 
Jell ott his horse. ... Ha has known nolxidy liut me ever since. . . , 
lit! f-eein® to have 1" it Ilia -•'Wises. . . . <), father, fathw'. . . 

AVith the.so last word.s Maggie’s -sobs biirst forth tvith the more 
violence for the previous struggle agidiist them. Torn felt that 
of rlu! heart vliich forliids trnr.s; lie itul no flir-tinct vi-siou 
of ihfir tiouliles as Ma.ggie had, who had Ix'Oii at hoiiir; he only felt 
the rruihing weight of what seemod iininitig'iuid misfortune. Hu 
tightened his .irm uhnosl eoiiMil.sivoly round ilaggic mi she sobbed, 
but his face looked rigid and trarlosii— bi.s eves lihuik — aij if a black 
eurtiiiii of cloud had .suddenly failoii on his path. 

But Maggie soon checked licrself abrniitly: a .single fhonght liad 
acted on her like .a slartiiiig sound. 

“ We must set out, Tom — we muse not sUy — mlher will Tn!,-s me 
— vre must be .at the turnpike at ten to meet the coach."’ She said 
this with hasty decision, nibbing her eyus, and lisirig to ttice her 
bemuet. . 

Torn at once felt the .«amu impulse, and ro-so too. “Wait a 
mituirc, Maggie,” he said. “I must speak to Mr. Srclling, and 
then well go. ’ 

Tffi thought he must go to the study where the jiupils ivcre, but 
on’ni,s way he met Mr. HteUing, who had heard fi.nn his wife that 
Maggie appeared to he in troulilo when .she ii'ikcd for her hrother; 
mid, now that he tlionght the, brother and .sister liiid lieen alone long 
enough, was corrniig to enquire and nlfer his -sympathy. 

"I'leasc, sir, I must go home," Toni said abrujitly, as he met Mr. 
Htrlling in the passage. “1 must go hack with my si-ler directly. 
My father’-i lost Ids lawsuit— ho s lo-jt ail his juoperty -and he s 
very ill.’" 

.Mr. iStelluig felt, like ,a kiud-hearted niair. he fcn'csaiv a p'-oliable 
TOonev los'i for himself, kit this bid no ajipreciablo diure in his 
feelitr.!, while he looked with grave ]iitv at tins brother ami si.-ser 
for wliMtu youth end sorrow had begun Sogiither. When he kn-'w 
I'ovi had come, and how cag..r die was lo gel i oi-.i .igeju 

hi: hurried their departure, only whi-'-poring somethim,- to ’dr,-, 
fs-.cilmg, rvho had followed him, and who immi uie.ieiy left Ihn 
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7’inn .'iivl .Maggio tt’ere standing on the door-step, read^y to set 
our. when Mr.s. Stalling came -Kith n little ba-sket, vvliich .she liung 
o.’i -Maggie’s arms, sayiiig; “Do remember to eat something on tho 
v,;'.}', dear.” hl'aggie’s heart tverit out towards thi.s woman v/ljon.i 
had never liked, and she ki.ssed her silently. It was the fio-t 
■■•ign v.itliiu the poor ehild of that new sen.'-e whieh i.s the gift of 
thrd. ---nseeptihitity to the bare oliices of Imrnanity wliieh 
ir.i.-i;-' rhem into a bond of loving felhiw.ship, a.s lo hitgeerd men 
inaong tiie ieel.crgs tlio itiero pre.senoe of an ordinary eonuade stirs 
the deep fonntaiier of atiV.etiotn 

Mr. Sti'Iling put his hand on 'roin’s .shonhlor .and .said: “ God hles.s 
you, iiiy boy; Inf 7iu; know how yon get on.” 'rhen he- prcsonl 
Maggie’s hand; bnt. tiiore were no aialible good-byes, 'roni had 
ro niton thought how joyful he .«Iiofild be the day ho left school 
“bsr good!” And now hin .s'chooi-ye.'us .seemed like a holuinj that 
Imd rowo to an end. 

The two i-lighl. youthful figures .soon grew indistinct on the 
tii •hint road—wern !-oon lo.st behind the projecting hedgerow. 

Tiny had gone forth together into thelt new hfe <4 sorro'v, and 
they wouid fa*’, er Tiioi’e see the smudiiiio nndimiucd by remenihejed 
tar.. 1 Tiny imd lutorei] the thotn^' wildeine ntid the golden gates 
of tneir chiidhuod had for ever closoil behind them. 






Book Third — The Downfall 


CMAJ'TEli I 

WHAT HAD HAPI'KNEI) AT HOME 

When' Ms'. Tuilivcr fir-it knew tin; fact that the lawsuit was decided 
agaiii'it liiin, Hi»d ihat Piviut auri ^V'’i^kcm were triurnj'hant, evory- 
who Seipucucd to ol-erve him at the time thought that, for so 
coisfidosit hof-teuiperod ;i iiwti, ho ’fKtro cho blow rerno rkably 
w.di. He th(0«,^h4 so hiuwelf. ho thought he wa-> tsOiiiii to show 
tli.'it if Wikeiu or anybody else coiisidcrod him orushcil, they wouhl 
find tlKjmseives mistaken. He could not rofu.'.o to .see that the 
coats of this protraeteil suit, would take more tluin he ]>o,isessed to 
pay nut he oppearcd to himself to he full of e-vijeilients by 

which he could wan! olf any results hut such a.s were tolerable, and 
could avoid the aiipcaraiice of breaking dotvn in the world. All the 
obstinacy and deliauce (d' his nature, driv-en out of their old channel, 
found a vent for themselves in the iianiediato formation of plains 
by which he would meet lii-s dillicultie.s, and reniiiin Mr. Tuilivcr 
of Horlcoti; Mill in .spite of them. There tvas .such a rnsli of jiro- 
jeefs it! his brain, that it was no wonder hi.s fiico wa.s tiinslieJ when 
he (;an!c ;iway from his talk with his attorney, .Mr. (Tore, ami 
uniunti'fi !tii horso to ride home from Janduni. There wins hurley, 
whit h'h.i the mortg.age on the land — a reasonable fellotv, win) 
wouM =00 hi:! own intere.Hl, Mr. Tuilivcr vv;i.s (‘otiviuced, .and who 
would ho glad not only to purchase the whole e.stato, itnduding 
lise niiii .ati'i homestead, hut would accept Mr. Tuilivcr as ten.ant, 
arid bo willing to advance money to be repiiid tvitli liigh interest 
f.iti of the pi’id’ts of the busine.ss, which would be made over to 
hiiu, Mr. 'I'lilliver only taking enough barely to nniintain biia.^olx 
and but family. Who would neghau such a profitable invcptuieiit i 
Cet'Eaiiiiy not, Furley, for Mr. Tiilliver had determinw^ fhat huiliy 
sfiould meet his jtlan.s Avith the utmost alacrity ; ami there .'iro wen 

v' l <' ' i iii hive nnt yet been d.ingi-ionsl^'he'.rtt'fi bj, tin- lo id 

a l.’vw.smt, who are apt to sec in their own inleic-,t or licdrc-, .a 
riri?.V! . ' • let ' ; ' r. 
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motive for otlnir nien’i. actions. There was no doubt iiii the 
iiiiud) tlirtr L’m'ley W'lUid do ju'^t what was do'ii.'djl , ;uu[ 
li lie did — things would not be so very uiuelt worae. Mr. 
'I'alliver and his tamily must live more meagrel.y and humbly, but 
it would only be till llio pioiit-s of the budntVM liml naid wl' Furity"'. 
fifb, •, iind tb'ii might be while j\!r. Tidliter iiail hlill ,« gOv'd 

m. ,ny yt-rrs of life before him. £t was ele.ir that tiie eo^ib uf ihe 
suit tcmld be paid without, his hieing obliged to turn out ol liis old 
place, and loos like a rained , man. It was certainly an awltwaid 
mmviMtt in his aSfeiri;. There wa.s that surety.sliip for poor liiley, 
\.Jio h.id di -d .suddenly last Ainil, and left his fnuid .‘-.aldlel wiili 
a dijiit of two luiudretl and fifty pound,--— a fact wliieli had help, d 
{« luidiR My, Tui liver’s banldno book less pleasant readitig than ti 

n. an tnight dedio low mils riu-i.-tnnui. ^\■oH! he had never heen 
one of tliost) pooj'-.s{>ii'itud aiioaks who would refuse to give a help- 
ing hand to a fellow tr.ivolior in thi.s pu//,liiig world, 'nie really 
vc-iiatious liiidiie-a was ilie fact tli-i! .-onui luontlis ago tho creditor 
who h.id lent him the five hundred pounds to repay Mrs. fih’gg, 
had become uiu-ai.y about his money (.-et on by M'akoin, of coui-fe), 
and Mr. Tnllivei', still confident that lie should gain Ids suil, irnd 
finding it eminently inconvenient to raise the said snui until that 
de'd.’abie if.uic laid taken place, had r.ashly accedeil to tlie donmnd 
that he should give a bill of sale on his household furniture, ruid 
some other ctToct', ri.s secnvily in lieu of the homi It wa,i all ont, 
he lead said to himself: he should soon pay off the money, and 
there was no harm in giving i.hat .security any more tlinii another. 
But now' the con.sequmices of thi.s bill of sale oceurred to him in 
a, now light, and he vomembered that the time wa'i close ut hand, 
wlien it would be enforced unless the money wore repaid. Tw'o 
Dionih.s ago he woidd have dechirecl .stoutly that he would never 
be bciiuldeii to hi.s wifes friends; but now he told liiuisulf as 
stoutly that it was nothing but rigid and natural that Be.ssy sliould 
go fu the Pullets and explain the thing to them; they would hardly 
let Bis-y's furniture be .sold, and it might be seeurity to I'ullct if 
he ,-idv.iiM-ed the money- there would, after all, be no giir or favour 
in the matlor. Mr. Tulliver would never have a.sked for anytliing 
fioni so poor-spirited ft fellow for him.self, but Bessy niiuht do .so 
if .dn; liked. 

It is preci.sely the jtvoudest and mow obstinate men who iU'c tb.o 
mo-t liable to .ihift their position and eontr.oliot thom-idvos in tidi 
.-.udclen m.uuu-r; ovorytliing is ea-sier to them than to face the -.implc 
fad ihit liny hue bien thoionshl^ rhfi did, and mu t la lu Iifi 
: And Mr. Tiillivi-r, you pmeeivo, though nutliing nioi-e tfinn 

t. i; ciiO! usl'it and m, Ulster, \ as proud ,ind oii ne-te f. d he 
liail occfi a, 'H'ly lofty personage, in whmn .-mch di.-p».-.M nm,. miylit 
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It of thai- uoiispioiKjns, far-echoing tragedy, •ivi.i<;h 

r/i;.' ;ji regal lohes, and M;ikes the dullest < hi oniolor Miljlime. 
Llii' laaie ;>iit! ohstinaov of uiillers, and other iii.dgniiioanfc peo}i!c;, 
.'’i pa-- innioiicingU'' on the road etoiy d.a, Lue their 
u.-_i ly* too; Lia. it h (■■i tiiat urnvupt, hidden sort, that, gees on 
f:o,u (a-neraiion to generatiiui, and leavo.-i no retord — f-iich tragedy, 
pcrh-ifri, as lies in the conllicts of young souk, hiuigiy for joy, 
nud*': a he uicle i-udd.eid;. liaitl to (lioin, under the duMriness of 
a IifiKh! where the ruonnug brings no promise with it, and v/lieru 
the unexpe.etaut discontonL of worn and disappointed parents weighs 
on tlm ehildnui Jike a damp, thick air, in which aU the fiinetions of 
hh depn-': .cd ; or such ti'.ipody as lies in the slow or sudden 
dealh th»l follows on a bruised passion, though it may be a death 
ih.it iiii-k iJiily a, p.o'isii funoral. There mo certain animal,--, to which 
!•( tnty oi position i-. a law of hlc they < an rie'.er llourkh again, 
jd'tf-r i’,", -ingle wrench; and thorn aic i:i-i’t,;dn human beings to whom 
pjeiiominri.1100 is a htw of liri)--they can only sustain humiliation so 
ion;,' flmv ef.u refuae to li.'liove in it, and, in their own coneoptioii, 
i predtansnato stilh. 

-Mv. T-.d'd or W..S '•lUll piedomiiialing in Lis oi.n imagination ns 
£-.0 iijif'io.i-li.'d (St. Ojg'r. Ihi'.jii^h which he had to pass on his way 
ho.n .,,!'d. lJut whet i..u it tint .-ugge-ied to him, as he saw the 
i-ii'-chmu eo.-udi criteniig tlic town, to follow it to the eoach-otliee, 
and get tlie clerk there to write a letter, requiring Maggie to oorae 
immi; iiic very next d,iy ? Mr. Tiilliver’s own hand shook loo much 
under hi.-i cM'iiemetit for iiini to write him.-.olf, and ho wanted tho 
let:, r !>i be given to the eoacimiiin to deliver at Mks Fhnis.sV school 
iu the moruiiig. There \v,i:i a craving which lie would not account 
fi',r t!) him-i-lf, to have .Maggie iio;ir him-- without dtday — .she must 
come liacli; by the coach to-inorrowu 

To d'lilliv, r, wilt 11 he gut hmne, he would admit no difficnl- 
ties, and scolded down her Imrat of grief on hearing tliat tile law'- 
sujb was lost, by angry as-sertions that there was nothing to gi’ieve 
ab.c;'.. tie sdd nulhiiig to her that night about the biil oi’ ‘■.ale, 
and ilie apjilic.ition to Mrs. Puller, for he had ke[)t hei' in ignorttuce 
of the i.aluru of tirst tran-aetion, and had o.vjtlairied the ni.'cc.vdty 
foe Utlfiiig'- an inventury of the goods as a matter conneeted witli Isih 
will. The piisa-in'oii of a wife cons}.ieii<.msly one’s inferior in i)il.e!- 
k'-jt, i.-i, like other high ptiviio.ge.'.i, attended with a few incoiiveiii. 
em'o.-", atai among the rest, with the oecaaioiial ncce.sdty for n.sing 
a little deception, ■ ■■ ' ” 

i'he n,";i day Mr. Tulliver was again oil hor-sohaelc in the nft.-r- 
iiuuo, Oil his waY_tu Mr. (soiu’h office at St. Oggk. non* wai to 
.•i.i'.i .'.‘u lunhy ill the morning, and to have .sounded bin in lek- 
k'it '•> Ml ']'uiiher’= allUit’.-i ]^ut, ho had not gom; h.Jf t.-ty when 




[it ti'.-'i ft cloik from Mr. Gorr’.s office, '.vho ums liringiiig ,1 lottoi tn 
jlr. ’i'uiiivor. ilr. Gore had been prevented Ij.v » .-iKuien enjl of 
from traiLsiig at. Iris oftiee to see Mr. Tulliver. if, 

appointiiicni, but wonlil bo ist bis otiice !il eleven to-niorrorv mornin!', 
ft’id list •nv.diilo hail soul. »imic importiint infonmitioi! by bitter. 

“O'" sfiid Mr. Tullivor, tjikiiig the Ifittor, but not opening it. 
•‘Then tell Gore I'il ace him to-monov.- .ftt elevoji;'' and he turned 
his horse. 

This oiork. stmrlc rvith IMr. Tulin er's glistening, exiiled gl.inre, 
looked aftoi' him for n few moments, anrl then rodr. ii.wuy. Tin-, 
re.ftding of a letter was not the .-liriiir of iin iiistfinl to jMr. Tullives ; 
he took in the sense of a statement, very slowly through the modimir 
of wn’Uen or even printed chiirjietera; so he hiul pnl the letter in 
bis piirkol, tbinking In- wonhl open it in his iirm-ebiiir at, borne, 
lint by and by it oruirred to him that tlieic might be somethiiig 
in the'letter Mrs. TnlHver mn.st not know about, find if =0, it would 
bo better to keep it out of her .sight altogether. He ,«lo])ped hi.a 
horse, took out the letter and read it. It was only a short letter: 
the suhstiinee was th.it Mr. Gore had :iscei‘tained, on secret but, 
sure authoiifcv, that I'Mi'ley had been l.-itely nmoli straitened for 
xnoncy, and liad parted rvith his semrities — among the rest, tins 
mortgage on Mr. Tulliver's in-operty, which he had transferred 
to— "Wa'kem. 

In half an hour after this, Mr. Tnllivcv’s otvii wagoner found 
him lying by the rotidside in.sen.'ible, with an open letter ne.ar him, 
and his gray horse snnfting uneasilj- about him. 

When ilaggie reached homo that evening, in obedience to her 
fatlmrs call, lie was no longer inseii-sible. About an hour l.-efore, 
he had lei-ijrne conscious, and after vague, v.want looks avouiul him, 
had muttered .somuthing about “a letter”, which lie prcsemly re- 
peated impanently. At the instance of Mr, 'I'urnl.idl, the medical 
man, Gore’s letter was brought and laid on the bed, and the pre- 
vious impatience seemed to be allayed. 'The stricken man lay for 
some time with his eye.s fixed on the loiter, as if he were, ttying to 
knit tip his thoughts by it.s help. lint pre.-iontly a new w.ue of 
menii-ry seemed to have come and swept the other away; he turned 
his eye.-; fifiiu the letter to the door, and after looking uneasily, as 
if striting to see something his wc» were too dim "for, he said: 
“The little wench,” , 

Ho rojieateil (he words impatiently from time to time, appom-ing 
entirely uncon.vious of every thing except this one iinjiortnne.te w.inf, 
and giving im sign of knowing hia uife or anyone else; and pu-ir 
Mis. Tullivcr, her feeble facultio.s almo.st par.-dyf-cd by this sadden 
iiceumnl-tuin of tronblev went haobwards .and torward-Mo the gate 
to-i-e if fli.j l.nceham co;i.e!i were coming, though it was not yet riine. 


i;’U it nt lust, aiti] set down the poor anxious girl, no longer 
ti-.'- 'MiiUt; w.'iich”, except t.o her father’s fond niomory. 

‘■s>, in.'iilu.'r, what is the inaftcrl” Maggie said, with prde lip;s,_ as 
iicr tJ'.ijuior came towards her crying, rilie didn’t think her father 
V.-;.-- ill. ih.e letter h.'wl coma at. hi.s dict.ation from the otlice 

at Ht. OggV. , 

iJut .Mr, T'trnb-.il! eame now to meet her; a medic, d man is the 
good .angei tlie r.roribled house, and Maggie ran towards the kind 
nid fdaod, '..liiiiii she icmembored .i-. long' .as =.he conlil remumher 
riii', Siiin,', vilh a U'cmhling, (juostioning look, 

‘■[.‘oii'i iilunu yonr.'eif too miu-h, my de.ar." ho f-;nd, t.-iking her 
liand. “Voi!!- father h;w Intd o hiuMo'ti atlach, aiul has not quite 
n ''ovtivd 1 .' mciujiy. Ihit ho has been adcing for you, and it will 
do lum goo I to 'PC }ou. Koop a-> (juict as you lau, like olf your 
things and come up.st'ur.s with mo.” 

Miigsiie olioytid, with that teri'ihle bp.atiiig of the heart which 
tn.ikcs 7 'xistpuco srem simjily a painful pulsation. ’’J'he very quiofc- 
-.ic ' e.Iti- whi<-lt Mr. Tiirnhull .spoke laid fiighteiied her ausceptihle 
i)U!!gii)iit:..ei. Her father’s cyos were still turned uneasiJj' towards 
the door -.viji'n fhe entered and met the strange, yc-.'uning, helpless 
10 thii hid Ipiii >( eking hei in i iiu With a ndden flash and 
movement, he rai-sed him.-^olf in the bed— she ritshed tow.'irds him, 
;.,nd cbwpi.'d him with agonized ki.sses. 

Poor child! it w;is very e;irly for her to kuotv one of those 
.‘•uprame monicuU in life when all we have Loped or delighted in, 
.“ii we can dread or emlnro, falls away from our regard as insig- 
nificant. -is lost, like a trivial memory, in that simple, primitive 
low; wldeli knits us to the being.s who have been nearest to ua, in 
their times of helplessness or of anguish. 

Cu;; th,!.! Il.ish of recognition had been too gre.at a .sti'uiii on tlie 
father’s iirui.sed, enfeebled powers. lie sank b.aek .again in renewed 
irif-aisibdity and rigidity, lAieli lasted for many hour.s, and was only 
brfkeu by a Pdckciing return of coiiseiousiiess, in which he took 
pusisively cveri'thing that was given to him, and seemed to hare 
a, Sicr of iiif.intiiip t-atisfaction in Maggie’s near jn’osence — .smli 
sati.:f."ctioti in a lifiby has when it is retuined to the i)US',c’.s lap 
Mi'ii. TulHver .sent for her sisters, and there was Tuuch wfu'ling 
aiiis lifiing iqs of bands helow stains; both uncles and utinls .saiv 
tlu: ruin of Ijccssy and her family was as complete as they hud 
w'l hu lioded it, and thme was a cpnei.al family cense tn t I'judg 
-rent siad bslleii on Mr. ’I'nlliver, which it would Im an impieti to 
wmtiSfi '! l)y (00 nmih kindtiPss. IJut Maggie lieai d link of ibis, 
.'.ixidy .Her le'.viug lier fathers bedside, -where be :-d oppi-iru 
Id,!!, with her bmd on his. Mrs. Tulliver wanted to iiaio* ’('(uu 
fetch .( ;smue, and seemed to ho thinking laore of her b'oy even 
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than of her husband j but the aunts and uncles opposed this. Tom 
was better at school, since Mr. Turnbull said there was no imme- 
diate danger, he believed. But at the end of the second day, when 
Maggie had become more accustomed to her father’s fits of insensi- 
bility, and to tlie expectation that he would revive from them, tlio 
thought of Tom had become urgent with her too; and wdien lier 
mother .sate crying at night and saying: “My poor lad . . . it's 
nothing but right he should come homo;” Maggie .said: “Let me 
go for him, and tell him, mother; I’ll go to-morrovv morning if 
father doesn’t know me and want mo. It would be so hard for 
Tom to come home and not knorv anything about it bofore- 
hittid." 

And the next morning Maggie went, as we Imve seen. Sitting- 
on the coach on their way home, the brother and sister talked to 
each other in sad, interrupted whispers. 

“They say Mr. Wakem has got a mortgage or something on tlio 
land, Tom,” said Maggie. “ It was the letter with that news in it 
that made father ill, they think.” 

“I believe that scoundrel’s been planning all along to ruin my 
father,” said Tom, leaping fi-oni the v.-rguosit impressions to a de- 
finite conclusion. “I’ll make him feel for it when I’m a man. 
Mind you never speak to Philip again.” 

“0, Tom!” said Maggie in a tone of sad remonstrance; but sho 
had no spirit to dispute anything then, still less to vox Tom by 
opposing him. 


CHAPTER 11 

MBS, TOLLU’EU’S TEKArillW, Olt HOUSEHOLD GODS 

When the coach set down Tom and Maggie, it was five hours since 
she had started from home, and she was thinking -vvith some treni 
hling that her fatlier had perhaps missed her, and asked for “the 
little wench ” in vain. She thought of no other change that might 
have happened, ' 

She hurried along the gravel-walk and entered the house before 
Tom; but in the entrance she was startled by a strong smell of 
tol'.-icco. The parlour door was ajar— that was where the smell 
came from. It was very strange: could any visitor be smoking at 
a time like this? Mhis her mother there? If so, she must be itfid 
that Tom was come. Maggie, after this pause of surprise, was only 
in tlie act of opening the door when Tom came up, and they both 
looked in the parlour together. There was a coar,s 0 , dingy man, of 
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whose f:\,cc Tom had some vague recollection, sitting in his fatlior’s 
chair, suioldrig, with a jug and glass beside him. 

Thu truth flashed on Tom’s mind in an instant. To “ have the 
bailiff in the house”, and “to be .sold uir”, were phrases which ho 
had been used to, oven as a little boy: they were part of the dis- 
grace and misery of “failing”, of losing all one’s money, and being 
ruined — -sinking into the condition of poor working peo]:)le. It 
seemed only natural this shovdd happen since his father had lost 
all his property, and he thought of no more special cause for this 
particular form of misfortune than the loss of the lawsuit, But the 
immediate presence of tliis disgrace was so much keener an experi- 
ence to Tom than the worst form of apprehension, that lie felt at 
this moment as if his real trouble had only jnst begun; it was a 
touch on the irritated nerve compared with its spontaneous dull 
aching. : . 

“How do you do, sir?” said the man, taking the pipe out of his 
mouth, with rough, embarrassed civility. The two young startled 
faces made him a little uncomfortable. 

But Tom turned away hastily without .speaking; the sight was 
too hateful. Maggie had not understood the appearance of this 
stranger, as Tom had. She followed him, whispering; “Who can 
it be, Tom'! — what is the matter?” Then, with a sudden undefined 
dread lest this stranger might have something to do with a change 
in her father, she rushed upstairs, checking herself at the bedroom 
door to throw oflf her bonnet, and enter on tiptoe. All was silent 
there : her father was lying, heedless of everything around him, with 
his eyes closed as wdien she had loft him. A servant w'as there, but 
not her mother. 

“Where’s my mother?” she Avlnspered. The servant did not 
know. 

Maggie hastened out, and said to Tom: “h’ather is lying quiet; 
let us go and look for my mother. I wonder whore she is'!” 

Mrs. Tulliver was not downstairs — not in any of the bedrooms. 
There was but one room below the attic whicli Maggie had loft 
unsearched ; it was the store-room, where her mother kept all her 
linen and all the jweeions “best things” that were only nnwrapb 
and brought out on special occasions. Tom, proccjding "Maggie as 
they returned along the passage, opened the door of this room, and 
immediately said ; “ Mother ! ” 

Mrs. Tulliver was seated there with all her laid-up timsuros. 
One of the linen-chests was open: the silver teapot was vinwrfi2>ped 
from its many folds of imper^ and the best china was laid out on the 
top of the closed linen-chest; spoons and skewers and ladles were 
spread in rows on the shelves; and the poor wom.an vras sViaking 
her head and weeping, with a bitter tension of the mouth, over the 
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mfU’k, “lilizabeth Dodson", on the corner of some table-clotlis she 
held ill her lap. 

She dropped them, and started up as Tom spoke. 

“ 0, ray boy, my hoyl” slie said, clasping him round the neelc. 
“To thiiili; as .1 should live to see this day! We’re ruined ... 
everything’s going to bo sold up ... to think as your father should 
ha’ married mo to bring mo to this! We’ve got nothing ... we 
shall be beggars . . .we must go to the worldiouse ...” 

She kissed him, then seated her.self again, and took another table- 
cloth on her lap, unfolding it a little way to look at the pattern, 
while the eliildren stood by in mute wretchedness — their minds 
quite filled for the moment with the words “beggars" and “work- 
house”. 

“ To think o’ these cloths as I spun myself," she wont on, lifting 
things out and turning them over with an excitement all the more 
strange and piteous because the stout blond woman was usually so 
passive : if she had been ruffled before, it was at the surface merely ; 
“and Job Haxey wove ’em, and brought the piece homo on his 
back, as I remember standing at the door and seeing him come, 
before I ever thought o’ marrying your father ! And the pattern as 
I chose myself — and hlea(!bed so beautiful, and I marked ’em so as 
nobody ever saw such marking — they must cut the cloth to get it 
out, for it’s a particular stitch. And they’re all to be sold--and go 
into strange people’s houseis, and perhaps be cut with the knives, 
and wore out before I’m dead, ifou’ll never have one of ’em, my 
boy,” she said, looking up at 'Tom with her eyes full of tears, “ and 
I meant ’em for you. I wanted you to have all o’ this pattern. 
Maggie could have had the large check — it never shows so well 
when the dishes are on it.” 

Tom was touched to the quick, but there was an angry reaction 
immediately. His face flushed as he said; 

“Blit will my aunts let them be sold, mother! Do they know 
about it? They’ll never lot your linen go, will they ? Haven’t you 
sent to them?” 

“l’'es, Tsent Luke directly they’d put the bailies in, and your 
aunt Pullet’s been — and, 0 deal', 0 dear, she cries so, and says your 
father’s disgraced my family and made it the talk o’ the country; 
and she’ll buy the spotted cloths for herself, because she’s never Imd 
BO many as she wanted o’ that pattern, and they sha’u’t go to 
.strangers, bub she’s got more checks a’ready nor she can do with,” 
(Here Mrs. Tulliver began to lay back the table-cloths in the chest, 
folding and stroking them a.utomatically.) “And your uncle 
Glegg’s been too, and bn says things mmst be bought in foi’ us to lie 
down on, but he must taUt to your aunt; and they’re all coming to 
consult, . . , But I know they’ll none of ’em take my cliany,” she 
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firkled, turning towards the cups and saucers— “for they all found 
fault with ’cui when I bought ’em, ’cause 0’ the small gold sprig all 
over ’em, between the floAvers. But there’s none of ’em got liottor 
chany, not even your aunt Pullet herself, — and I bouglit it wi’ my 
own money as I’d siwed ever since I ivas turned fifteen,; and tlie 
silver tea-pot, too— -your father never paid for ’em. And to think as 
he should ha’ married me, and brought me to this.” 

Mrs. Tulliver hurst out crying afresh, and she sobbed_ with her 
handkerchief at her eyes a feAv momcTits, but then removing it, she 
said in a deprecating way, still half-sohhing, as if she ■were called 
upon to speak before she could command her voice : 

“And I did say to him times and times, ‘Whativer yon do, don’t 
go to law’ — and what more could I do? I’ve had to sit by Avhile 
my own fortin’s been spent, and what should ha’ been my children’s, 
too. You’ll have niver a penny, my boy . . . but it isn’t your poor 
mother’s fault.” _ _ 

She put out one arm toAvards Tom, looking up at him piteously 
with her helpless, childish blue eyes. The poor lad Avent to her and 
kissed her, and she clung to him. For the first time Tom thought 
of his father Avith some reproach. His natural inclination to bkme, 
hitherto kept entirely in abeyance toAvards his father by the predis- 
position to think him always right, simply on the ground that he 
Avas Tom Tulliver’s father — Avas turned into this new channel by his 
mother’s plaints, and Avith his indigiAation against Wakein there 
began to mingle some indignation of another' sort. Perhaps his 
father might have helped bringing them all down in the Avorld, and 
making people talk of them Avith contempt; but no one should talk 
long of Tom Tulliver with contempt. The natural strength and 
firmness of his nature was beginning to assert itself, urged by the 
double stimulus of resentment again-st his aunts, and the sense that 
he must liehave like a man and take care of his mother. 

“ Don’t fret, mother,” he said tenderly. “ I shall soon be able to 
get money: I’ll get a situation of some sort.” 

“ Bless you, my boy!” said Mrs. Tulliver, a little soothed. Then, 
looking rouncl sadly: “But 1 shouldn’t ha’ minded so much if Ave 
could iia’ kept the things Avi’ my name on ’em.” 

Maggie had witnessed this scene Avith gathering anger. The 
implied reproaches against her father — her father, Avho Avas lying 
there in a sort of living death- — neutralized ad her pity for griefs 
about table-cloths and china; and her anger on her father’s acoonnt 
AA^as heightened by some egoistic resentment at Toni’s silent con- 
ciu’i’ence AAuth her mother in shutting her out from the common 
calamity. She had become almost indifferent to her mother’.s 
habitual depreciation of her, but she Avas keenly alive to any 
sanction of it, hoAvevor passive, that she might suspect in Tom. 
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I'oor Maggie was by no means made up of imalloyod devotedness, 
but put forth large claims for herself where she loved strongly. 
She burst out at last in an agitated, almost violent tone ; “ Mother, 
how can you talk so? as if you cared only for thing.s with your navue 
on, and not for what has my father’s name too — and to cn.ro about 
anything but dear father himself! — when he’s lying there, and may 
never speak to us again. Tom, you ought to say so too — you ought 
not to let anyone find fault with my father.” 

Maggie, almost choked with mingled grief and auger, left the 
room, and took her old place on her father’s bed. Her heart went 
out to him with a stronger movement than over, at the thought that 
people w’ould blame him. Maggie hated blame: .she had been 
blamed all her life, and nothing had come of it but evil tempers. 
Her father had always defended and excused her, and her loving 
remembrance of his tenderness was a force within her that would 
enable her to do or bear anything for hi.s sake. 

Tom was a little shocked at Maggie’s outburst — telling km as 
well as his mother what it was right to do! She ought to have 
learned better than have those hectoring, as,sumiiig manners by this 
time. But he presently went into his father’s room, and the sight 
there touched him in a way that effaced the slighter impressions of 
the previous hour. When Maggie saw how he was moved, she went 
to him and put her, arm round his nock as ho sat by the bed, and 
the two children forgot everything else in the sense that they had 
one father and one sorrow. 


CHAPTER III 

TH35 FAMILY COUNCIL 

It was at eleven o’clock the next morning that the aunts and uncles 
came to hold their consultation. The fire was lighted in the lai'go 
parlour, and poor Mrs. 'Tulliver, with a confused impression that it 
a great occasion, like a funeral, unbagged the l)ell-ropc tassels, 
and unpinned the curtains, adjusting them in proper folds — looking 
round and shaking her head sadly at the polished tops and hga of 
the tables, which sister Pullet herself could not accuse of insutficiont 
dirightness. , 

Mr. Deane ^vas not coming. — he was away on husiness; but Mr.s. 
Deane appeared punctually in that handsome new gig witli the head 
to it, and the liveiy-servant driving it, which had thrown so clear a 
light on several traits in her character to some of her female friends 
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in St. Ogg’s. Mr. Deane had been advancing in the world, aa 
rajiidly as Mr. TuIIiver had been going down in it; and in Mrs. 
.Deanf?,s house the Dodson linen and plate were boginniiig' to liold 
quite a subordinate position, as a mere supplement to the haud- 
Eouier articles of the .same kind, purchased in recent ycais; a change 
which had caused an occasional coolrie,ss in the Bi.sboiiy intercourse 
between her and Mrs. Glegg, who felt that Susan was getting .“ like 
the rest ”, and there would soon be little of the true Dodson spirit 
surviving except in herself, and, it might be hoped, in tho.so nephews 
who supported the Dodson name on the family land, far away in the 
Wolds. People who live at a distance are natui-ally less fault}^ than 
those immediately under our own eyes; and it seems superfluous, 
when we consider the remote geographical position of the Ethio- 
pians, and how very little the Greeks had to do with them, to 
enquire further why Homer calls them “ blameless ”. 

Mrs. Deane was the first to ai'rive; and when she had taken her 
seat in the large parlour, Mrs. TuIIiver came down to her with her 
comelj' face a little distorted, nearly as it would have been if she 
had been crying: she was not a womati who could shod abundant 
tears, except in moments when the prospect of losing her furniture 
became unusually vivid, but she felt how unfitting it was to be quite 
calm under present circumstances. 

“0, sister, what a world this is!” she exclaimed as she entered; 
“what trouble, 0 dear!” 

Mrs. Deane was a thin-lipped woman, who made small well- 
considered speeches on peculiar occasions, repeating them after- 
wards to her husband, and asking him if she had not spoken very 
properly. 

“Yc.s, sister,” she said deliberately, “this is a changing world, 
and wo don’t know to-day what may happen to-morrow. But it’s 
right to he prepared for all things, and if trouble’s sent, to re- 
member, as it i.sn’t sent without a cause. I’m very sorry for you as 
a sister, and if the doctor orders jelly for Mr. Tnlliver, 1. hope j^ou’!! 
let me know; I’ll send it willingly. For it is b\it right he should 
have proper attondaiico while he’s ill.” 

“Thank you, Susan,” said Mrs. TuIIiver rather faintly, with- 
drawing her fat hand from her sister’s thin one. “ But there’s been 
no talk o’ jelly yet.” Then after a moment’s pause she added: 
“ There’s a dozen o’ cub jelly-glasses up.stairs. . . . I shall niver put 
jelly into ’em no more.” 

Her voice was rather agitated as she uttered the last word.s, but 
the .sound of wheels diverted her thoughts. Mr. and Mi’s. Glogg 
were come, and were almost immediately followed by Mr. and Ivlrs. 
I?ullet. ' 

Mrs. Pullet entered ciying, as a compendious mode, at all times, 
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of exprcsfiiiig wliat were her views of life in general, and what, in 
brief, were tiio opinions she held concerning the particular case 
before her, 

Mrs. (xlogg had on her fiizsiest front, and garments which ap- 
peared to have had a recent resurrection from rather a creasj'' form 
of burial; a co.stume selected with the high moral purpose of instil- 
ling perfect himiility into Eessie and her children, 

“Mrs, G,, won’t you come nearer the fire?” said her husband, 
unwilling to hike the more comfortable seat without oft'ering it to 
her. 

“You see I’ve seated myself hero, Mr, Glegg,” returned this 
superior woman; “yoa can roast yourself, if you like.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Glegg, seating himself good-humouredly, “and 
how’s the poor man upstairs?” 

“Dr. Turnbull thought him a deal better this morning,” said 
Mrs. Tulliver; “ho took more notice, and spoke to me; but he’s 
never known Tom yet — looks at the poor lad as if he was a 
stranger, though ha said something once about Tom and the pony. 
The doctor s.ays his memory’s gone a long way back, and he <loesn’t 
know Tom because he’s thinking of him when he was little, Eh 
dear, eh dearl” 

“ I doubt it’s the water got on his brain,” said aunt Pullet, turn- 
ing round from adjusting her cap in a melancholy way at the pier- 
glass. “It’s much if he ever gets up again; and if ho doe.s, he’ll 
most like he childish, as Mr. Carr was, poor man ! They fed him 
■with a spoon as if he’d been a bahhy for three year. He’d quite 
lost the use of hi.s limbs; but then he’d got a Bath chair, and some- 
bodjf to draw him ; and that’s what you won’t have, I doubt, Bessy.” 

“ Sister Pullet,” said Mrs. Glegg severely, “ if I understand rig'ht, 
we’ve ooino together this morning to adviso and consult about 
what’s to he done in this disgrace as has fallen upon the family, and 
not to talk o’ people as don’t belong to us. Mr. Carr was none of 
oiu’ blood, nor noways connected with us, as I’ve ever hearod.” 

“Sister Glegg,” said Mrs. Pullet in a pleading tone, drawing on 
her gloves again, and stroking the fingers in an agitated manner, “ if 
you've got anything disrespectful to say o’ Mr. Carl', I do beg of 
you as you won’t say it to me. I know what he was,” she added 
with a sigh; “his breath was short to that degi'ee as you could hear 
, him two rooms off,” ' 

“Sophy!” said Mrs, Glegg with indignant disgust, “you (fo talk 
o' people’s complaints till it's quite undecent. But I .say again, as I 
said before, I didn’t come away from home to talk about acquaint- 
ance, whether they’d short breath or long. If rve aren't come 
together for one to hear what the other ’ull do to save a sister and 
her children from the parish, I shall go back. One can’t act without 
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the other, 1 supjMae; it isn’t to be expected as I should do ovory- 
thing.” 

“Weil, Jiuie,” said Mrs. Pullet, “I don’t see as you’ve been so 
very forrard at doing. So far as I know, this is the first time as 
bore you’ve been, since it’s been known as the bailifF’s in the house ; 
and I wa.s here yesterday, and looked at all !Bessy’.s linen and thing.s, 
and I told her I’d buy in the spotted tahhi-cloths. I couldn't 
speak fairer; for as for the tea-pot as she doesn’t want to go oivl; 
o’ the family, it stands to sense It can’t do with two silver tea-pots, 
not if it Aada’l a straight spout — but the spotted damask 1 was allays 
fond on.” 

“I wish it could be managed so as my tea-pot and chauy and the 
best castors needn’t be put up for sale,” said poor Mrs. Tulliver 
beseechingly, “ and the sugar-tongs, the first things ever I bought,” 

“But t^t can’t be helped, you know,” said Mr. Glegg. “If one 
0 ’ the family chooses to buy ’em in, they can, but one thing must be 
bid for as well as another.” 

“ And it isn’t to bo looked for,” said uncle Pullet with unwonted 
independence of idea, “as your own family should pay more for 
things nor they’ll fetch. They may go for an old song by auction.” 

“0 dear, 0 dear,” said Mrs. Tulliver, “to think o’ my chany 
being sold i’ that way — and I bought it when I was married, just as 
you did yours, Jane and So])hy: and I know you didn’t like mine, 
because 0 ’ the sprig, but I was fond of it; and there’s never been 
a bit broke, for Tve washed it myself — and there’s the tulips on the 
cups, and the roses, as anybody might go and look at ’em for plea- 
sure. You wouldn’t like ymir chany to go for an old song and be 
broke to pieces, though yours has got no colour in it, Jane — it’s all 
white and fluted, and didn’t cost so much as mine. And there’s the 
castors— sister Deane, I can’t think but you’d like to have the 
castors, for I’ve heard you say they’re pretty.” 

“Well, I’ve no objection to buy some of the bo-st things,” said 
Mrs. Doane rather loftily; “w'o cau do w'ith extra things in our 
house.” 

“Best things!” exclaimed Mrs. Glegg with severity, which had 
gathered intensity from her long silence. "It drives mo past 
patience to hear you all talking 0 ’ best things, and buying in this, 
that, and the other, such as silver and chauy. You must bring 
your mind to your circumstances, Besisy, and not be thinking 0 ’ 
silver and chany; but whether you shall get so'much as a flock bed 
to lie on, and a blanket to cover you, and a stool to sit on. You 
must remember, if yon get ’em, it’ll be because your friends have 
buught. ’em for you, for you’re dependent upon them for everything; 
for your luifiband lies there helpless, and hasn’t got a penny i’ the 
world to call his own. And it’s for your own good I say this, for 
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it's; riyht you shoultl feel vhaf, your state is, aud what disgrace your 
hUf.ihand’s' bronglit on your own family, as you’ve got to look to for 
everything— and he humble ill your mind.” 

Mrs, Glegg paused, for speaking with much energy for the good 
of others is riiiturally exhausting. Mrs. TnlJiver, always borne 
down by the family predominance! of sister .lane, who had made 
her wear the yoke of a younger sister in very tender years, said 
pleadingly; 

“ I’m sure, sister, I’ve never asked anybody to do anything, only 
buy tilings as it ’ud bo a pleasure to ’em to biive, so as they mightn'l 
go and be spoiled i’ stiuiige houses. I never a.slced anybody to buy 
the things in for mo and my children; though there ’.s the linen 
I spuiij and I thought when Tom was born — thought one o’ tlie 
first things when he was lying i’ the cradle, as all the thing.s I’d 
bought wi’ my own money, and been so careful of, 'ucl go to him. 
But I’ve said nothing as 1 wanted my sisters to piy their money for 
me. What ray liu.sband has done for .sister’s unknown, and we 
should ha’ been better off this day if it hadn’t been as he’s lent, 
money and never asked for it again.” 

“Come, come,” said Mr. Glegg kindly, “don't let u.s make things 
too dark. What’s done can’t be undone. Wo shall make a shift 
among us to buy what’s sufficient for you; though, as Mr.s. G. says, 
they must be uBcful, plain things. We mustn’t bo thinking o’ 
what’s unnece.ssary. A table, and a chair or two, and kitchen 
things, and a good bed, and such-liko. Why, I've seen the day 
when I shouldn’t ha’ known myself if I'd lain on sacking i’stead 
o’ the floor. Wo get a de.nl o’ useless tbing.s about us, only because 
we’ve got the money to .spend,” 

“Mr. Glegg,” said Mrs. G., “if you’ll be kind enough to let me 
speak, i’stead o’ taking the words out o’ my mouth — T was going t,o 
say, Bessy, as it’s fine talking for you to say as you’ve i\cver asked 
ns to buy anything for you; let me tell j’ou, you ovcild to have 
asked us. Pray, how are you to be purvicled' for, if your own 
family don’t help you? You must go to the parish, if they didn’t. 
And you ought to know that, and keep it in mind, and ask us 
humble to do what wo can for you, i’stnad o’ saying, and making 
a boast, as you’ve never asked us for anything.” 

“You talked o’ the Mosses, and what Mr. Tulliver’s done for 
’em,” said uncle Pullet, who became luuisually suggestive where 
.advances of money -were concerned. “ Haven’t ih&ij been anear you 1 
They ought to do something, as w'dl as other folks; and if he’s lent 
’em money, they ought to be marie to pay it back.” 

“Yes. to be sure,” .said Mrs. Deane; “I've been thn.ikmg so. 
How is it Mr. and Mr.s. Moi3.s .aren’t here to meet us? It is hut 
right they should do their share.” 
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“0 cidiii'l” said Mrs. Tulliver, “I never sent ’em word about Mr. 
TuUiver, and they live so back’ard among the lanes at Basset, they 
niver hoar anything only when Mr. Moss comes to market. But I 
nivor gave ’em a thought. I wonder Maggie didn’t, though, for she 
was allay.'i so fond of her aunt Moss." 

“Why don’t your children come in, Bossy?” said Mrs. Pullet, 
at the nientiou of Maggie. “They should hear what their aunts 
and uncles have got to say: and Maggie — when it’s me as have 
paid for half her schooling, she ought to think more of her 
aunt Pullet nor of aunt Mosses. I may go off sudden when I 
get home to-day^ — there’s no telling." 

“ If Pd had my way,” said Mrs. Glegg, “the children ’ud ha’ 
been in the room from the first. It’s time they knew who they’ve 
to look to, and it’s right as mnehothj should talk to 'em, and let ’em 
know their condition i’ life, and what they’re come down to, and 
make ’em feel as they’ve got to suffer for their father’s faults, 

“ Well, I’ll go and fetch ’em, sister,” said Mrs. Tulliver resignedly. 
She was qiiite crushed now, and thought of the treasures in t£e 
store-room with no other feeling than blank despair. 

She went upstairs to find Tom and Maggie, who wore both in 
their father’s room, and was on her way down again when the 
.sight of the store-room door suggested a new thought to her. She 
W'ent towards it, and left the children to go down by themselves. 

The autits and uncles appeared to have been in warm discussion 
when the brother and sister entered — both with shrinking reluc- 
tance; for though Tom, w'ith a practicfd sfigacity which had been 
roused into activity by the strong stimulus of the new emotions 
he had undergone since yesterday, had been turning over in his 
mind a plan which he meant to propose to one of his aunts or 
uncles, ho felt by no means amicably towards them, and dreaded 
meeting them all at once as ho would have dreaded a largo dose 
of concentrated physic, which was hub just endurable in small 
draughts. As for Maggie, she was peculiarly depressed this 
morning; she had been called up, after brief rest, at three o’clock, 
and had tlmt strange dreamy weariness which comes from, watch- 
ing in a sick-room through the chill hours of early twilight and 
breaking day — in which the outside daylight life seems to have 
no Importance,, and to be a mere margin to the hours in the 
darkened chamber. Their entrance interrupted the conversation. 
The shaking of hands was a melancholy and silent ceremony, till 
uncle Pullet observed, as Tom approached him: 

“ 'Well, _ young sir, we’ve been talking as we should want your 
pen and ink; you can write rarely now, after all your schooling, 

I should think.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Unde Glegg, .with admonition which he meant 
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to be kind, “we must look to see the good of nil this schooling, 
as your father’s sunk so much money in, now — 

' When land is gone, and money spent, 

Then learning is most excellent 

Mow’s the time, Tom, to let us see the good o’ your learning. 
Let U.S see whether you can do better than I can, as hat e made 
my fortin’ without it But I began wi’ doing with little, yon 
see: I could live on a basin o’ porridge and a crust o’ bread-and- 
cheese. But I doubt high living and high learning ’ull make it 
harder for you, young man, nor it was for me.” 

“But he must do it,” interposed Aunt Glegg energetically, 
whether it’s hard or no. He hasn’t got to consider wliafc’s hard; 
he must consider as he isn’t to trusten to his friends to keep him 
in idleness and luxury: he’s got to bear the fruits of his father’s 
misconduct, and bring his mind to fare hard and to work hard. 
And he must be hunihle and grateful to his aunts and uncles for 
what they’re doing for his mother and father, as must be turned 
out into the streets and go to the workhouse if they didn’t help 
’em. And his sister, too,” continued Mrs. Glegg, looking severely 
at Maggie, who had sat down on the sofa bj' her Aunt Deane, 
drawn to her by the sense that she was Lucy’s mother, “she 
must make up her mind to be humble and work; for there’ll be 
no servants to wait on her any more — slie must remember that. 
She must do the work o’ the house, and she must respect and 
love her aunts as have done so much for her, and saved their 
money to leave to their nepheys and nieces.” 

Tom was standing before the table in the centre of the group. 
There was a heightened colour in his face, and he was very far 
from looking humbled, but he was preparing to say, in a rG,spoct- 
ful tone, something he had prcviou.sly meditated, when the door 
opened and his mother re-entered. 

- Poor Mrs. Tulliver had in her hands a small tray, on which she 
had placed her silver tea-pot, a specimen tea-cup and saucer, the 
castors, and sugar-tongs. 

“See here, sister,” she said, looking at Mrs. Deane, as she set 
the tray on the talsle, “I thought, perhaps, if you looked at the 
tea, -pot again — it’s a good while since you saw it — you might like 
the pattern better; it makes beautiful tea, and there’s a stand 
and everything: you might use it for every day, or else lay it; 
by for Lucy when she goes to housekeeping. I should be so loth 
for ’em to buy it at the Golden Lion,” siiid the poor woman, iior 
heart swelling, and the tears coming, “my tea-pot as 1 bought 
when I was married, and to think o’ its being scratched, and sot 
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before the travellers and folks, and my letters on it-~sae hero, 
E. D. — and everybody to see ’em.” 

“All, dear, dear!” said aunt Pullet, shaking her head lyith, deep 
sadness, “ it’s very bad — to think o’ the family initials going about 
everywhere-— it niver was so before: you’re a very unlucky .sister, 
Bossy. But what’s the use o’ buying the tea-pot, when there’s the 
linen and spoons and everything to go, and some of ’em with your 
full name — and when it’s got that straight spout too.” 

“ As to di.sgrace o’ the family,” said Airs. Glegg, “ that can’t be 
helped wi' buying tea-pots. The disgrace is, for one o’ the family 
to ha’ married a man as has brought her to beggary. The dis- 
grace is, as they’re to be sold up. We can’t hinder the country 
from knowing that.” 

S e had sta.rtad up from the sofa at the allusion to her 
ut Tom saw her action and flushed face in time to prevent 
her from speaking. “Be quiet, Maggie,” he said authoritatively, 
pushing her aside. It was a remancable manifestation of self- 
command and practical judgment in a lad of fifteen, that when 
his aunt Glegg ceased, he began to speak in a quiet and res^iect-, 
fill manner, though with a good deal of trembling in his voice; 
for his mother’s words had cut him to the quick. 

“Then, aunt,” ho said, looking straight at Mr.s. Glegg, “if you 
think it’s a disgrace to the family t&it we should bo sold up, 
wouldn’t it be better to prevent it altogether? And if you and 
my aunt Pullet,” he continued, looking at the latter, “ think of 
leaving any money to mo and Maggie, wouldn’t it bo better to 
give it up now, and pay the debt we’re going to be sold up for, 
and save my mother from parting with her furniture?” 

There was .silence for a few moments, for everyone, including 
Maggie, was astonished at Tom’s sudden manlitjoss of tone. Uncle 
Glegg was the first to spoiik. 

“ Ay, ay, young man — come now ! You show some notion o’ 
things. But there’s the interest, you must remember; your aunts 
got five per cent on their money, and they’d lose that if they 
advanced it — you haven’t thought o’ that.” 

“I could work and pay that eveiy year,” .said '.rom pioniptly. 
“Td do anything to save ray mother trom. parting with her things.” 

“Well done!” said Undo Glogg admiringly. He had been 
drawing Tom out, rather than refleeting on tlie practicability of 
his proposal. But he had produced the unfortunate re, suit of 
irritating his wife. ■ 

“Yes, Mr. Glegg!” said that lady with angry sarcasm. “It’.s 
pleasaiiL work for you to. be. giving rny money aw.ay, a.s you’ve 
protended to leave at my. own xlisposial. And my money, as was 
my own father’s gift, and not yours, Mr. Glegg; and I\'e .sa.vcd 
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it, and added to it myself, and had more to imt out almost eveiy 
year, and it’s to go and be sunk in other folks’a furniture, and 
encourage ’em in luxury and extravagance as tliey’ve no means 
of supporting; atui I’m to alter my will, or have a codicil made, 
and leave two or three htmdred less behind me when I die — me 
as have allays done right and been careful, and the eldest o’ the 
family; and my money’s to go and be squandered on them as have 
had the same chance as mo, only they’ve been wicked and waste- 
ful. Sister Pullet, you may do as you like, and you may lot your 
husband rob you bach again o’ the money he’s given yon, but that 
isn’t try sperrit.” 

“La, Jane, how fiery you are!” said Mrs. Pullet. “I’m sure 
you’ll have the blood in your head, and have to be cupped. I’m 
sorry for Bessy and her childreti — I’m sure I think of ’em o’ nights 
dreadful, for 1 sleep very bad wi’ this new medicine: but it’s no use 
for me to think o’ doing anything, if you won’t meet me half-way,” 

“ Why, there’s this to be considered,” said Mr. Glegg. “ It’s 
no use to pay off this debt and save the furniture, when there’s 
all the law debts behind, as ’ud take every shilling, and more 
than could bo made out o’ land and stock, for I’ve made that out 
from Lanycir Gore. M''c’d need save our money to keep the poor 
man with, instead o’ spending it on furnitm’e as he can neither 
eat nor drink. You tvill bo so hasty, Jane, as if I didn’t know 
what was reasonable.” 

“Then speak accordingly, Mr. Gleggl” said his wife, with slow, 
loud emphasis, bending her head towards him significantly. 

Tom’s countenance had fallen during this conversation, and his 
lip quivered; but he was determined not to give way. He %vould 
behave like a man. Maggie, on the contrary, after her momentary 
delight in Tom’s speech, hatl relapsed into licr state of trembling 
indignation. Her mother h.ad been standing close by Tom’s side, 
and had been clinging to his arm over since ho had last spoken: 
Maggie suddenly started up and stood in front of them, her eyes 
flashing like the eyes of a young lioness. 

“Why do you come, then,” she burst out, “talking, and inter- 
fering with us, and scolding us, if you don’t mean to do anything 
to help my poor mother — -your own sister — if you’ve no feeling 
for her when she’s in trouble, and won’t pari with, anything, 
though you would never miss it, to save her from pain 1 Keep 
awray from us, then, and don’t come to find fault with my father 
^he was better than any of you — ho was kind — he would have 
helped y/o;/., if you had been in trouble. Tom and I don’t ever 
waiit to have any of your money, if you won’t help my mother. 
We’d rather not have it! we’ll do without you.” 

ktaggie, having hurled her defiance at aunts and nricle.s in this 
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way, stood still, with hor largo dark eyes glaring at Ikem, as if 
she were ready to await all consequences. 

Mrs. Tulliver was frightened; there was something poi'teiitons 
in this mad outbreak; she did not see how life could go on after 
it. Tom was r^exed; it was no asc to talk so. The aunts were 
silent with surprise for some moments. At length, in a case of 
aberration such as this, comment presented itself as more expedient 
than any answer. 

“ You haven’t soon the end o’ your trouble wi’ that child, Bessy,” 
said Mrs. Pullet; “she’s beyond everything for holdnos.s and un- 
thankfulness. It’s dreadful. I might ha’ let alone paying for her 
.schooling, for she’s worse nor ever.” 

“ It’s no mare than what I’ve allays said,” followed ^Irs, Glegg. 
“Other folks may be surprised, but I’m not. I’ve said over and 
over again — years ago I’ve said — ‘Mark my word.s; that chilil ’ull 
come to no good: there isn’t a bit of our family in her.’ And as 
for her having so much schooling, I never thought well o’ that. I’d 
my reasons when I said 1 wouldn’t pay anything towards it.”^ 

“Come, come,” said Mr. Glegg, “let’s waste no more time in 
talking— let’s go to business. Tom, now, get the pen and ink — ” 

While Mr. Glegg was speaking, a tall, dark figure was seen 
huiT 3 dng past the window. 

“Why, there’s Mrs. Moss,” said Mrs. Tullivcr. “The bad news 
must ha’ reached her, then;” and she went out to open the door, 
Maggie eagerly following her. 

“That’s fortunate,” said Mrs. Glegg. “She can n:greo to the list 
o’ things to be bought in. It’s but right she should do her share 
when it’s her own brother,” 

Mrs. Moss was in too much agitation to resist Mr.s. Tulliver’s 
movement, as she drew her into the jiarlonr automatically, without 
refiocting that it was hardly kind to take her among so many 
persons in the first painful moment of arrival. The tall, worn, 
dark-haired woman was a strong contrast to the Dodsou sisters 
as she entered in her .shabby dress, with her shawl and bonnet 
looking a.s if they bad been hastily huddled on, and with th,at 
entire absence of self-consciousness which belongs to kocnly-folt 
trouble. Maggie was clinging to her arm; and Mrs. Mo.ss seemed 
to notice no one else except Tom, whom she went straight u;} to 
and took by the hand. 

“0, my dear children,” she burst out, “you’ve no call to think 
well o’ me; I’m a poor aunt to you, for I’m one o’ them as take 
all and give nothing. How’s my poor brother?” 

“ Mr. Turnbull thinks he’ll get better,” said Maggie. “Sit down, 
aunt Gritty. Don’t fret,” 

“0, my .sweet chikh I feel torn i’ two,” said Mrs. Moss; allowing 



Maggie to lead her to the sofa, but still not s(?oming to notice the 
presence of the rest. “ WcVe three hundred pounds o’ my brother’s 
luonoy, aTid now he wants it, and you all want it, poor things! — 
and yet wo must be sold up to pay it, and there’s my poor children 
—eight of ’em, and the little ’uii of all can’t .speak plain. And I 
feel as if 1 v^as a robber. But I’m sure I’d no thought as my 
brother . . .” _ 

The poor woman was intemrpted by a rising sob. 

“Throe hundred pounds! 0 dear, dear,” .said Mrs. Tullivcr, who, 
when tdie had said that her husband had done “unknown” things 
for his sister, had not had any particular sum in lior mind, and 
felt a wife’s irritation at having been kept in the dark. 

“What madness, to be sure!” said Mrs. Glegg. “A man with 
a family! He’d no right to lend his money i’ that w^ay; and 
without security. I’ll be bound, if the truth was known.” 

Mrs. Glegg’s voice had arrested Mrs. Moss’s attention, and, 
looking up, she said: 

“ Yes, there w/is security ; my husband gave a note for it. We’re 
not that sort o’ people, neither of us, as hid rob my brother’s chil- 
dren j and wo looked to paying back the money when the times got 
•, a bit bettor.” ' 

“ Well, but notv,” said Mr. Glegg gently, “ hasn’t your husband 
no way o’ raising this money? Because it ’ud be a little fortin’, 
like, for these folks, if wo can do without Tullivcr’s being made 
a bankrupt. Your husband’s got stock: it is but right he should 
raise the money, as it seems to me — not but what I’m sorry for 
you, Mrs. Moss.” 

“0, sir, you don’t know what bad luck my husband’s had M'ith 
his stock, 'fho farm’s suflering so as never was for want o’ stock; 
and we’ve sold all the wheat, and we’re behind with our rent . . . 
not but what we’d like to do what’s right, and I’d .sit up and w'ork 
half the night, if it ’ud be any good . . . but there’s them poor 
children . . . four of ’em such little ’uns ...” 

“Don’t cry so, aunt — don’t fret,” whispered Maggie, wdio had 
kept hold of Mrs. Moss’s hand. 

“Did Mr. Tulliver lot you have the money all at once?” said 
Mrs. Tulliver, still lost in the conception of things which had been 
“ going on ” without her knowledge. 

“No; at twice,” said Mrs. Moss, rubbing her eyes, and niiildng 
an effort to restrain her tears. “ The last was after my bad illness, 
four years ago, as everything went wrong, and there was a. new 
note made then. What with illness and bad luck. I’ve be(3n nothing 
but cumber all my life.” 

“ ’iTs, Mrs. Moss,” said Mrs. Glegg with decision. “Yours i.s a 
very unlucky family; the more’s the pity for my sister.” 
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“ T set off in the cart as soon as. ever I heard o’ what had 
happened,” said Mrs. Moss, looking at Mrs. Tulliver. “ I should 
never ha’ staid away all this while, if you’d thought well to let me 
know. And it isn’t as I’m thinldng all about our.selves, and noth- 
ing about my brother— only the money was so on my mind I 
couldn’t help speaking about it. And my husband and me desire 
to do the right thing^ sir,” she added, looking at Mr. G1 egg, “and 
W'e’ll make shift anrt pay the money, come what will, if that’s all 
rny brother’s got to trust to. We’ve been used to trouble, and 
don’t look for much else. It’s only the thought o’ my poor children 
piulk me i’ two.” 

“Why, there’s this to be thought on, Mrs. Moss,” said Mr. 
Glegg, “and it’s right to warn you; — if Tulliver’s made a bank- 
rupt, and he’s got a note-of-band of your husband’s for three 
hundred pounds, j^ou’ll bo obliged to pay it: th’ assignees ’ull 
come on you for it.” 

“0 dear, 0 dear!” said Mrs. Tulliver, thinking of the bankruptcy, 
and not of Mrs. Moss’s concern in it. Poor Mi's. Moss herself 
listened in trembling submission, while Maggie looked with be- 
wildered distress at Tom to see if ke show'ed any signs of undei- 
standing this trouble, and caring about poor aunt Moss, Tom was 
only looking thoughtful, with his oyes on the table-cloth. 

“And if he isn’t made bankrupt,” continued Mr. Glegg, “as I 
said before, three hundred pounds ’ud be a little for tin’ for him, 
poor man. We don’t know but what he may bo partly helpless, 
if he ever gets up again, I’m very sorry if it goes hard with 
you, Mrs, Moss — but my opinion is, looking at it one way, it’ll 
he right for you to raise the money; and looking at it th’ other 
way, you’ll be obliged to pay it. You won’t think ill o’ me for 
speaking the truth.” 

“ Uncle,” said Tom, looking up suddenly from his meditative 
view of the table-cloth, “ I don’t think it would be right for my 
aunt Moss to pay the money if it would be against my father’s 
will for her to pay it; would it?” 

Mr. Glegg looked siU'prised for a moment or two before he said ; 
“ Why, no, perhaps not, Tom; but then he’d ha’ destroyed the note, 
you know. Wo must look for the note. What makes you think 
it ’ud be against his will?” 

“Why,” said Tom, colouring, hut trying to speak firmly, in 
spite of a boyish tremor, “I remember quite well, befoi-e I Vent 
to scliool to Mr. Stalling, my father said to mo one nighi, when wo 
were sitting by the fire together, and no oneolso was in the room i 

'rom hesitated a little, and then went on. 

“ Bo -said something to' me about Maggie, and then ho .said : ‘ I’ve 
always been good to my sister, though she married against my will 
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— and I’ve lent Moss money; but I shall never think of distressing 
bini 1,0 pay it: I’d rather lose it. My children must not mind 
being the poorer for that.’ And now my father’s ill, and not able 
to Rj)oak for himself, I shouldn’t like anything to be done contrary 
to what he said to me.” 

“ Well, hut then, my boy,” said uncle Gllegg, whose good feeling 
led him to enter into Tom’s wish, but who could not at once .shake 
oft' his habitual ablioixence of such I’ccklossness as destroying 
sccui'itie,';, or alienating anything important enough to make an ap- 
jjroci.ablo difi'erence in a man’s pi’oporty, “wo should have to make 
fiway wi’ the note, you know, if we’re to guard against what ina,y 
happen, .supposing your father’s made bankrupt ...” 

“ Mr. Glegg,” interrupted his wife severely, “ mind what you’re 
saying. You’re putting yourself very forrard in other folks’s 
business. If you speak rash, don’t say it was my fault.” 

“ That’s sucli a thing as I never hoared of before,” said uncle 
Pullet, who had been making haste with his lozenge in order to 
express his amazomeut; “making away with a notel I should 
think anybody could set the corustablo on you for it.” 

“ Well but,’*^ said Mrs. Tulliver, “ if tho note’s worth all that money, 
why can’t we pay it away and save my things from going away ? 
■We’ve no call to mcddlo with your uncle and aunt Moss, Tom, if 
you think your father ’ud be angry when he gets well.” 

Mrs. Tulliver had not stndied the question of exchange, and was 
straining her mind after origifial ideas on the subject. 

“ Pooh, pooh, pooh ! you w’omen don’t understand the,se things," 
said Undo Glegg. “There’s no way o’ making it safe for Mr. and 
Mrs, Moss but destroying the note.” 

“ Then I hope you’ll help me to do it, uncle,” said Tom earnestly. 
“If my father shouldn’t get well, I should be very unhappy to think 
anything had been done against his will that I could hinder. And 
Tm sure ho meant me to remember what he said that evening. I 
ought to obey my faDher’,s wish about his property.” 

Even Mrs. Glegg could not withhold her approval from Tom’s 
words: ,sho felt that the Dodson blood wxis certainly speaking in 
him, though, if his father had been a Dod.son, there would never 
have been this wicked alienation of money. M.aggio would hardly 
have restrained herself from leaping on Tom’s neck, if her aunt Moss 
had not prevented her bj'' herself rising and taking Tom’s hand, 
while she said, with rather a choked voice: 

“ Ifou’ll never bo the poorov for this, my dear boy, if there’s a 
God above; and if the nioney’s wanted for your father, Mo.ss and 
nte ’nil pay it, the same as if there was ever such somirity. 'We’ll 
do as we’d be done by; for if my children have got no other luck 
they’ve gut an hunesb father and mother.” 
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“ Well/’ said Mr. G-legg, who had been meditating^ after Tein'a 
words, “ we shoxildn’t be doing any wrong by the creditors, suppos- 
ing your father ims bankrupt. I’ve been thinking 0’ that, for I’ve 
been a creditor myself and seen no end 0’ cheating. If he meant to 
give your aunt the money before ever ho got into this sad work o’ 
lawirig, it’s the same na if he’d made away with the note himself; 
for he’d made up his mind to be that much poorer, But there’s 
a deal 0’ things to be considered, young man,” Mr. Glogg added, 
looking admonishirigly at Tom, “when .you come to money businessj 
and yoii may be taking one m.an’s dinner away to make another 
miin'.s breakfa.st. You don’t understand that, 1 doubt?” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Tom decidedly. “I know if 1 owe money to 
one mail, I’ve no right to give it to another. But if ray father had 
made up his mind to give my aunt the money before he was in debt, 
he had a right to do it.” 

“Well done, young man! I didn’t think you’d been so .sharp,” 
said Uncle Glegg with much candour. “ But perhaps your father 
tlid make away v/ith the note. Let us go and see if we can find it 
in the che.st.” 

“ It’s in my father’s room. Let us go too, aunt Gritty,” 
whispered Maggie. 


CHAPTER lY 

A VANISHING GLEAM 

Mr. Tulliver, even between the fits of .spasmodic rigidity which 
had recurred at intervals ever since he had been found fallen from 
his horse, wa.s usuall.y in so apathetic a condition that the exits .‘iiid 
entrances into his room were not felt to he of great importance. He 
liad lain so still, with his eyes closed, all this morning, that Ylaggio 
told her aunt Moss she must not expect her father to take any 
notice of them. 

They entered very quiot].y:, and Mrs. Muss took her seat near the 
head of the bed, while Maggie sat in her old place on the hod and 
put her hand on her father’s without causing any change in his face. 

Mr. Glegg and Tom had also entered, treacling softly, and were 
busy selecting tbe key of tbe old o.ak chest from' the bunch which 
Tom had brought from his father’s bureau. They succeeded in open- 
ing the chest — which stood opposite the foot of Mr. Tullivor’s bed — 
and propping the lid with the iron holder without much noise. 

“ Tliore’s a tin box,” whispered Mr. Glegg; “ he’d mo.st like put 
a small thing like a note in there. Lift it out, Tom; but I’ll just 
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lift up those dee(;ls-~tli6y’re the deeds o’ the house and mill, 1 
suppose — and see what there is under ’em.” 

Mr, Glagg had lifted out the parchments, and had fortunately 
drawn back a little, when the iron holder gave way, and the heavy 
lid fell with a loud hang that; resounded over the house. 

Perhaps there was something in that sound more than the mere 
fact of the strong vibration that produced the instantaneous effect 
on the frame of the prostrate man, and for the time completely 
shook off the obstruction of paralysis. The chest had belonged to 
his father and bis father’s father, and it had always been rather 
a solemn business to visit it. All long-known objects, oven a mere 
window- fastening or a particular doordatch, have sounds which ai-o 
a sort of recognized voice to u.s^ — a voice that tvill thrill and awaken 
when it has been used to touch deep-lying fibres. In the same 
moment when all the eyes in the room were turned upon him, he 
started up and looked at the chest, the parchments in Mr, G-legg’s 
hand, and Tom holding the tin box, with a glance of perfect con- 
sciousness and recognition. 

“What are you going to do with those deeds'?” he said in, his 
ordinary tone of sharp questioning whenever he was irritated. 
“Come here, Tom. What do you do, going to my chest?” 

Torn obeyed, with some trembling; it was me first time his father 
had recognized him. But instead of saying anything more to him, 
bis father contiimed to look with a growing distinctness of suspicion 
at Mr. Gllegg and the deeds. 

“What’s been happening, then?” he said sharply. “What are 
you meddling with my deeds for? Is Wakem laying hold of every- 
thing? . . . Why don’t you tell me what you’ve been a-doing?” ho 
added impatiently as Mr. Glegg advanced to the foot of the bed 
before speaking. 

“No, no, friend Tnlliver,” said Mr. Glegg in a .soothing tone. 
“ Nobody’s getting hold of anything as yet. We only came to look 
and see what was in the chest. You’ve been ill, you know, and 
we’ve had to look after things a bit. But let’s hope you’ll .soon be 
well enough to attend to everything yourself.” 

Ml’. Tulliver looked round him meditatively — at Tom, at Mr. 
Glegg, and at Maggie; then suddenly appearing aware that some- 
one was seated by his side at the head of the bed, he turned sharply 
round and saw his sister. 

“Eh, Gritty!” he said in the half-sad, affectionate tone in which 
he had been wont to speak to her. “What! you’re there, are you? 
How could you manage to leave the children ?” 

“ 0, brother!” said good Mrs. Moss, too imjnilsive to be prudent, 
“Tm thankful I’m come now to see yon yourself again — 1 thought 
you’d never know us any more.” 
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“Wlvit! luivo I had a stroke?” said Mi\ Tullivor anxiously, 
looking at Mr. GVlegg. 

“ A fall from your horse—shook you a bit-^that’s all, 1 think,” 
.said Mr. Glogg. “ But you’ll soon get over it, let’s hope.” 

Mr. Tullivor fixed his eyes on the bed-clothes, and reinainod silent 
for two or throe minutes. A now shadow came over his face. Ho 
looked up at Maggie first, and said in a lower tone; “ You got the 
letter, then, my wench?” 

“ Yea, father'” she said, kissing him with a full heart. She felt 
as if her father were come back to her from the dead, and her yearn- 
ing to show him how she had always loved him could be fulfilled. 

“ Where’s your mother?” he said, so preoccupied that he r'eceived 
the kiss as passively as some quiet animal might have receive it. 

“She’s downstairs with my aunts, father: shall I fetch her?” 

“Ay, ay: poor Bessy!” and his eyes turned towards Tom as 
Maggie left the room. 

“You’ll have to take care of ’em both if I die, you know, Tom, 
You’ll be badly off, I doubt. But you must see and pay everybody. 
And mind — there’s fifty pound o’ Luke’s as I put into the business 
— he gave it me a bit at a time, and he’s got nothing to show for it. 
You must pay him first thing.” 

Uncle Glegg involuntarily shook his head and looked more con- 
cerned than ever, but Tom said firmly: 

“ Yes, father. And haven’t you a note from my uncle Moss for 
three hundred pounds? We came to look for that. What do you 
wish to be done about it, father?” 

“ Ah 1 I’m glad you thought o’ that, my lad,” said Mr. Tulliver. 
“ I allays meant to be easy about that money, because o’ your aunt. 
You mustn’t mind losing the money if they can’t pay it — and it's 
like enough they can’t. The note’s in that box, mind! I allays 
meant to be good to you, Gritty,” said Mr. Tulliver, turning to his 
sister; “ but, you know, you aggravated me when you would have 
Mos.s.” 

At this moment Maggie re-entered with her mother, who came in 
much agitated by the news that her husband was quite him, self again. 

“ Well, Bessy,” he said as she kissed him, “ you must forgive me 
if you’re worse off than you ever expected to be. But it’s the fardb 
o’ the law — it’.s none o’ mine,” he added angrily. " It’s the fault o’ 
rasldlls! Tom — you mind this; if ever you've got the chance you 
make Wakem smart. If you don’t you’re a good-for-nothing soli. 
You might horse-whip him — hut he’d sot the law on you— -the law’s 
made to take care 0’ raskills." 

Mr. Tulliver was getting excited, and an alarming flush was on 
his face. Mr. Glegg wanted to say something soothing, hut he was 
prevented by Mr. Tulliver’s speaking again to his wife. “ They’ll 
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make a shiff, to pay everything, Bossy,” he said, “ and yet leave you 
your furniture; and your sisters’ll do something for you . . . and 
Tom’ll grow u]) . . . though what he’s to he I don’t know ... 
I'vo done what I could . . . I’ve given him a eddication . . . and 
there’s the little wench, .she’ll get married . . . hut it’s a poor 
tale ...” 

The sanative effect of the strong vibration was exhausted, and 
with the last words the poor man fell again, rigid and insensible. 
Though this was oidy a recurrence of what had happened before, it 
.sti’uck all present as if it had been death, not only from its contrast 
with the completeness of the revival, but because his words had all 
had reference to the possibility that his death was near. But with 
poor Tulliver death was not to he a leap: it was to be a long descent 
under thickening shadows. 

Mr. Turnbull was sent for; hut when ho heard what had passed, 
he said this complete restoration, though only temporary, was a 
hopeful sign, proving that there was no permanent lesion to prevent 
ultimate recovery. 

Among the threads of the past which the stricken man had 
gathered up, he had omitted the hill of sale; the flash of memory 
had only lit up prominent ideas, and ho sank into forgetfulness 
again with hall his humiliation unlearned. 

But Tom was clear upon two points — that his undo Moss’s note 
must he destroyed, and that Luke’s money must be paid, if in no 
other way, out of his own and Maggie’s money now in the savings’ 
bank. There were subjects, you perceive, on which Tom was nauch 
quicker than on the niceties of classical construction, or the relations 
of a mathematical demonstration. 


CHAPTER V 

TOM APFUIES ms KNIEE TO THE OYSTER 

The next clay, at ten o’clock, Tom was on his way to St. Ogg's to 
see his uncle Deane, who was to come home last night, his aunt had 
■said ; and Tom had made up his mind that his imclo Deane was the 
right person to ask for advice about getting some employment. He 
was in a great \va.y of business; ho had not the narrow notions of 
uncle Cdogg; and he had risen in the world on a scale of advance- 
ment -which accorded with Tom’s ambition. 

It was a darlc, chill, misty morning, likclj’’ to end in rain — one 
of those mornings when even happy people take refuge in their 
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hopes. And Tom wa.? very unhappy: he felfc the iuimiliatiori as 
well as the prospective hardships of his lot with all the keenness of 
a proud nature; and with all his resolute dutifulness towards his 
father there mingled an irrepressible indignation against him which 
gave misfortune the less endurable aspect of a wrong. Since those 
were the consequences of going to law^ his father was really hkm- 
able, as his aunts and uncles had always said he was; and it was a 
•significant indication of Tom’s character that though he thought his 
aunts ought to do something more for his mother, he felt nothing 
like Maggie’s violent resentment against them for showing no eager 
tenderness and generosity. There were no impulses in Tom that 
led him to expect what did not present itself to him as a right to be 
demanded. Why should people give away their money plentifully 
to those who had not taken care of their own money? Tom saw 
some justice in severity; and all the more, because he had confidence 
in himself that he should never desei've that just_ severity. It was 
very hard upon him that ho should he put at this disadvantage in 
life by his father’s want of prudence; but he was not going to com- 
plain and to find fault with people because they did not make every- 
thing easy for him. Ho would ask no one to help him, more than 
to give him work and pay him for it. Poor Tom was not without 
his hopes to take refuge in under the chill damp imprisonment of 
the December fog, which seemed only like a part of his home 
troubles. At sixteen, the mind that has the strongest affinity for 
fact cannot escape illusion and self-flattery; and Tom, in sketching 
his future, had no otlier guide in arranging his facts than the sugges- 
tions of his own bravo self-reliance. Both Mr. Glegg and Mr. Deane, 
he knew, had boon very poor once: he did not want to save money 
slowly and retire on a moderate fortune like his uncle Glegg, hut 
he would be like his miclo Deane — ^get a situation in some great 
house of business and rise fast. He had scarcely seen anything of 
his uncle Deane for the last three years — the two families had been 
getting wider apart; hut for this very reason Tom was the more 
hopeful about applying to him. His uncle Glegg, ho felt sure, 
would never encourage any spirited project, hut he had a vague 
imposing idea of tiie resources at liis uncle Deane’s command. He 
had heard hi.s father say, long ago, how Deane had made liimself so 
valuable to Guest & Co. that they were glad enough to offer him a 
share in the husiness : that was what Tom resolved he would do. It 
was intolerable to think of being poor and looked down ui)on all 
one’s life. lie would provide for his mother and sister, and make 
everyone .say that ho was a man of high character. Ho leaped over 
the years _ in this way, . and. in the haste of strong purpose and 
strong desire did not see how they would bo made up of slow days, 
hours, and minutes,^ : ' 
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By t-,ho time tie had crossed the stone bridge over tlie .Floss, and 
was enteiiiig Bt. Ogg’s, he was thinking that he would buy his 
father’s mill and land again when he was rich enough, and improve 
the house and live there; he should jirefer it to any smarter, newer 
place, and he could keep as many horses and dogs as he liked. 

Walking along the sti-oet with a firm, rapid step at this point in 
his reverie, ho was startled by someone who had crossed without 
his notice, and who said to him in a rough, familiar voice: 

“Why, Master Tom, how’s your father this inorning'i” It was 
a publican of St. Ogg’s — one of his father’s customers. 

Tom disliked being spoken to just then; but. he said civilly; 
“He’s still very ill, thank you.” 

“ Ay, it’s been a sore chance for you, young man, hasn’t it? — this 
lawsuit turning out against him,” said the publicaii with a confused 
beery idea of being good-natured. 

Tom reddened and passed on: he would have felt it like the 
handling of a bruise, even if there had been the most polite and 
delicate reference to his po.sition. 

“That’s Tullivers son,” said the publican to a grocer standing on 
the adjacent door-step. 

“ Ah!” said the grocer, “ I thought I know his feattmes, like. Ho 
takes after his mother’s family; she was a Dodson, He’s a fine, 
straight youth: what’s he lieen brought up to?” 

“ 0 i to turn up his nose at his father’s customers and be a fine 
gentleman — not much else, I think.” 

Tom, roused from his dream of the future to a thorough conscious- 
ness of the present, made all the greater haste to reach the ware- 
house offices of Guest & Co., where he expected to find his uncle 
Deane. But this was Mr. Deane’s morning at the hank, a clerk 
told him, with some contempt for his ignorance : Mr. Deane was not 
to he found in River Street on a Thursday morning. 

At the hank Tom was admitted into the private room where his 
uncle was, immediately after sending in his name. Mr. Deane ivas 
auditing accounts; hut he looked up as Tom entered, and, putting 
out his hand, said: “Well, Tom, nothing fresh the matter at home, 
I hope? How’s your father?” 

“Much the same, thank you, uncle,” said Tom, feeling nervous. 
“.But I want to speak to you, please, when you’re at liberty.” 

“ Sit down, sit down,” said Mr. Deane, relapsing into his accounts, 
in which ho and the managing-clerk remained so absorbed for the 
next half-hour that Tom began to wonder whether he should have 
to sit in this way till the hank closed- — there seemed so little ten- 
dency towards a concluision in the quiet monotonous procedure of 
these sleek, prosperous men of business, Would his uncle give him 
a place in the bank? it would be very dull, prosy work, he thought, 


writing there for ever to the loud tioldng of a timepiece. He pre- 
ferred some other way of getting rich. But at last there was a 
change: his uncle too& a pen and wrote something with a flourish 
at the end., 

“You’ll just step up to Torry’s now, Mr. Spence, will you?” said 
Mr. Deane, and the clock suddenly became le.ss loud and deliberate 
in Tom’s ears. ' ’ , : ^ 

“ Well, Tom,” said Mr. Beane, when they were alone, turning liis 
substantial person a little in his chair, and taking out his snufl-box, 

“ Avhat’s the business, my boy — what’s the business?” Mr, Dea)to, 
who had heard from his wife what h.ad passed the day before, 
thought Tom was come to ai^peal to him for some means of averting 
the sale. 

“I hope you’ll excuse me for troubling you, uncle,” said Tom, 
colouring, but .speaking in a tone which, though tremulous, had a ; 
certain proud independence in it; “but I thought you wore the he.st 
person to advise me what to do.” 

“ Ah I ” said Mr. Beane, reserving his pinch of snuff, and looking 
at Tom with new attention, “ let us hear.” 

“ I want to get a situation, uncle, so that I may earn some money,” 
said Tom, who never fell into circumlocution. 

“ A situation ?” said Mr. Beane, and then took his pinch of snuff 
with elaborate justice to each nostril. Tom thought snuff-taking 
a most provoking habit, 

“Why, let me see, how old are you?” said Mr. Beane, as he: 
threw himself backward .again. 

“ Sixteen — I mean, I am going in seventeen,” said Tom, hoping 
his uncle noticed how much beard he had. 

“ Let me see — your father had some notion of making you an 
engineer, I think?” 

“But I don’t think I could get any money at tha^ for a long 
while, could I?” 

“ That’s true; but people don’t got much money at anything, my 
hoy, when they’re only .sixteen. You’ve had a good deal of school- 
ing, however: I suppose you’re pretty well up in accounts, oh? 
You understand book-keeping?” 

“No,” .said Tom rather falteringly. “I was in Practice. But 
xMr, Stelling says I write a good hand, uncle. That’.s my writing,” 
added Tom, laying on the table a copy of the list he had made 
yesterday.- 

“Ah! that’s good, that’s good. But, you see, the best hand in 
the worldll not get you a better place than a copying-clerk’s, if 
you know nothing of book-keeping — nothing of accounts. And 
a copying-cleric’s a cheap article, But what have j’ou been learning 


Mr. :Dearie had not occupied himself with methods of education, 
and had no precise conception of wdiat went forward in expensive 
schools. 

“We learned Latin,” said Tom, pausing a, little between each 
item, as if he were turning over the books in his school-desk to 
assist his memory — “ a good deal of Latin ; and the last yeiir I did 
Theme.?, one week in .Latin and one in Engli.sh; and Greek and 
Eornan Hi.stoi 7 ; and Euclid; and 1 began Algebra, but I left it off 
again; and wo bad one day every -week for Arithmetic. Then I 
used to have drawing-lessons; and there wore several other hooks 
we, cither read or learned out of, English Poetry, and llorm PmiUnm, 
and Blair’s JilMirifl, the last Half.” 

Mr. Deane tapped his snuff-box again, and screwed up his mouth: 
he felt in the position of many estimable persons when they had 
read the New Tariff, and found how many commodities were im- 
ported of which they knew nothing: like a cautious man of business, 
ho was not going to speak ra.shly of a raw material in which ho had 
had no experience. But the pre.sumption wa.s, that if it had been 
good for anything, so successful a man as himself would hardly have 
been ignorant of it. About Latin ho had an opinion, and thought 
that in case of another war, since people rvould no longer wear hair- 
powder, it would bo well to put a t,ax upon Latin, as a luxury much 
mu upon by the higher classes, and not telling at all on tl'ie ship- 
owning departmejit. But, for what he knew, the Hme FavUnce 
might he something loss neutral. On the whole, this list of acquire- 
ments gave him a sort of repulsion l)owards poor Tom. 

“Well,” ho said, at last, in rather a cold, sardonic tone, “you’ve 
had three years at these things — you must be pretty strong in 
’em. Hadn’t you better take up some lino where they’ll come in 
handy?” 

Tom coloured, and burst out, with new energy i 

“ I'd rather not have any employment of that sort, uncle. I 
Qon’b like Latin and those things. I don’t knorv what I could do 
with them unless I wont as usher in a school; and I don’t know 
them well enough for that: besides, I would as soon carry a pair of 
panniers. I don’t want to be that sort of person. I should like to 
enter into some business where I can get on — a manly business, 
where I should have to look after things, and get credit for what I 
did. And I shall want to keep my mother .and sister." 

“Ah, young gentleman,” said Mr. Deane, with that tendency to 
repress youthful hopes which stout and successful men of fifty find 
one of their easiest duties, “ that’s sooner said than done- -.sooner 

said than done!” 

'l/ou get on in that way, uncle?” said Tom, a little 
irritated that Mr, Deane did not enter more rapidly into his views. 


" I moan, didn't you rise from one place to another through your 
abilities and good conduct?” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” said Mr. Deane, spreading himself in his chair 
a littfe, and entering with great readiness into a retrospect of his 
own career. “ But I’ll tell you how I got on. It wasn’t by getting 
astride a stick, and thinking it would turn into a horse if T sat on it 
long enough. I kept my eyes and ears open, sir, and I wasn’t too 
foncl of ray own back, and I made my master’s interest my own. 
Why, with only looking into what went on in the mill, I found out 
how there was a waste of five hundred a-year that might l)e hin- 
dered. Why, sir, I hadn’t more schooling to begin with than a 
charity boy; but I .saw pretty soon that I couldn’t get on far 
without mastering accounts, and I learned ’em between working 
hours, after I’d been unlading. Look here.” Mr. Deane opened 
a book, and pointed to the page. “ I write a good hand enough, 
and I’ll match anybody at all sorts of reckoning by the head, and 
I got it all by hard work, and paid for it out of my own earnings — ■ 
often out of my own dinner and supper. And I looked into the 
nature of all the things wo had to do with in the business, and , 
picked up knowledge as I went about my work, and turned it over 
in my head. Why, I’m no mechanic — I never pretended to he-^ 
but I’ve thought of a thing or two that the mechanics never thought 
of, and it’s made a fine difference in our returns. And there isn’t 
an article shipped or unshipped at our wharf but I know the quality 
of it. If I got places, sir, it was because I made myself fit for ’em. 
If you want to slip into a round hole, you must malce a ball of yourr. 
self — that’s where it is.” 

Mr. Deane tapped his box again. Ho had been led on by ptire 
enthusiasm in his .subject, and had really forgotten what blearing 
this retrospective survey had on his listener. He had found occasion 
for saying the same thing more than once before, and xvas not dis- 
tinctly aware that he Inul not his port-wine before him. 

“Well, uncle,” said Tom, with a slight complaint in his tone, 

“ that’s what I should like to do. Can’t 1 get on in the same way?” 

“ In tlie same way?” said Mr. Deane, eying Tom with quiet 
deliberation. “There go two or three questions to that. Master 
Tom. That depends on what sort of material yon are, to begin 
with, and whether you’ve been put into the right mill. But I’ll 
tell you what it is. Your poor father went the wrong way to work 
in giving you an education. It wasn’t my business,’ and I didn't 
interfere: but it is as I thought it would be. You’ve had a sort 
of learning that’s all very well for a young follow like our Mr. 
Stephen Guest, who’ll have nothing to do but sign cheque,? all his 
life, and may .as well have Latin inside his head as any other sort of 
iStuffing.’!';, A,: , 
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“But, uncle,” said Tom earnestly, “I don’t see wliy tlie Latin 
need hinder me from getting on in business. I shall soon forget it 
all: it malco.s no diiFerence to me. I had to do my lessons at school; 
but I always thought they’d never be of any use to me afterwards 
— I didn’t care about them.” 

“Ay, ay, that’s all very well,” said Mr. Deane; “but it doesn’t 
alter what I was going to say. Your Latin and rigmarole may .soon 
dry off you, hut you’ll be but a hare stick after that. Besides, it’s 
wliitened your hands and taken the rough work out of you. And 
what do yon know? Why, you know nothing about book-keeping, 
to begin with, and not so much of reckoning as a common shopman. 
You’ll have to begin at a low round of the ladder, let me tell you, 
if you mean to get on in life. It’s no use forgetting the education 
your father’s been paying foi’, if you don’t give yourself a new ’un.” 

Tom bit his lips hard ; he felt as if the tears were rising, and he 
would rather die than let them. 

“ You want me to help you to a situation,” Mr. Deane went on; 
“well, I’ve no fault to find with that. I’m willing to do some- 
thing for you. But you youngsters nowadays think you’re to begin, 
with living well and worldtig easy; you’ve no notion of running 
afoot before you get on horseback. Now, you must remember what 
you are r-- you’re a lad of sixteen, trained to nothing particular. 
There’s heaps of your sort, like so many pebbles, made to fit in 
nowhere. Well, you might be apprenticed to some business— a 
chemist’s and druggist’s perhaps : your Latin might come in a bit 
there . . . 

Tom was going to speak, but Mr. Deane put up his hand, and 
said: 

“Stop! hear what I’ve got to say. You don’t want to be a 
’prentice — I know, I know — you want to make more haste — and 
you don’t want to stand behind a counter. But if you’re a copying- 
clerk, you’ll have to stand behind a de.sk, and stare at your ink and 
paper all day ; there isn’t much outlook there, and you won’t be 
much wiser at the end of the year than at the beginning. The 
world isn’t made of pen, ink, and paper, and if you’re to got on in 
the world, young man, you must know what the world’s made of. 
Now the best chance for you ’ud be to have a place on a wharf, or 
in a warehouse, whore you’d learn the smell of things — hut you 
wouldn’t like that. I’ll be bound; you’d have to stand cold and wet, 
and be shouldered about by rough follows. You’re too lino a gentle- 
man for that.” 

Mr. Deane paused and looked liard at Tom, who certainly felt 
some inward struggle before he could reply. 

“ [ would rather do what will be besjt for me in the end, sir; 1 
would put up with what was disagreeable,” 



“ That’s well, if you can cariy it out. But you must remember 
it isn’t only laying bold of a rope— you must go on pulling. It’s 
the mi.stake you lads make that have got nothing either in your 
brains or your pocket, to think you’ve got a bettor start in the 
world if you stick yourselves in a i^ace where you can keep your 
coats dean, and have the shop-wcnches take you for fine gentlemen. 
That wasn’t the way I started, young man: when I was sixteen, 
my jacket smelt of tar, and I wasn’t afraid of handling cheeses. 
That’s the reason I can wear good broadcloth now, and have my 
legs under the same table with the heads of the host firms in St. 

^^nole Deane tapped his box, and seemed to expand a little under 
his waistcoat and gold chain, as he squared his shoulders in the 
chair. 

“Is there any place at liberty that you know of now, uncle, that 
I should do fori I should like to set to work at once,” said Tom 
with a slight tremor in his voice. 

“Stop a bit, stop a bit; we mustn’t be in too great a hurry. 
You must hoar in mind, if I put you in a place you’re a bit young 
for, because you happen to be my nephew, I shall be responsible for 
you. And there’s no better reason, you know, than your being my 
nephew; because it remains to he seen whether you’re good for any- 
thing.” 

“I hope I should never do you any discredit, uncle,” said Tom, 
hurt, as all hoys are at the statement of the unpleasant truth that 
people feel no ground for trusting them. “ I care about my own 
credit too much for that.” 

“Well done, Tom, well done! That’s the right spirit, and I 
never refuse to help anybody, if they’ve a mind to do themselves 
justice. There’s a young man of two-and-twenty I’ve got my eye 
on now. I shall do what I can for that young man — heu got some 
pith in him. But then, you see, he’s made good use of his time — 
a first-rate calculator — can tell you the cubic contents of anything 
in no time, and put me up the other day to a new market for 
Swedish bark; he’s uncommonly knowing in manufactures, that 
young fellow.” 

“I’d better set about learning book-keeping, hadn’t I, unclef' 
said Tom, anxious to prove his readiness to exert himself, 

“Yes, yes, yon can’t do amiss there. But . . , ah, Spence, you’re 
hack again! Well, Tom, there’s nothing more to be said just now, 
I thinkj and I must go to business again. Good-bye. Eemernhor 
mo to your mother.” 

Mr, Deane put out his luind, with an air of friendly dismissal, 
and Tom had not courage, to ask another question, especially in the 
presence of Mr, Spence. So he went out again into the cold damp 
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ah', We had to call at his Undo Glogg’s about tho nioiiey in the 
savings’ hank, and by the time he set out a, gain, the niist had 
thickcnod, and he could not see very far before him; but going 
along Street again, ho was startled, when he was within two 
yards of the projecting side of a shop window, by tluj words “ Doii- 
coto Mill” in large letters on a hand-bill, placed a,s if on purpo.se 
to stare at liim. It was the catalogue of the stile to take place 
the next week — it was a reason for hurrying faster out of tlve 
town. 

Toor Tom formed no visions of tho distant future as he made his 
way homeward; ho only felt that the present was very hard. It 
seemed a wrong towards him that his uncle Detine htid no cordi- 
dence in him— did not see at once that he should acijuit himself 
well, which Tom himself wtis as certain of as of the daylight. Ap- 
p'arently he, Tom Tulliver, was likely to be held of small account 
in the world, and for the first time he felt a sinking of heart under 
the sense that he I'eally was very ignorant, and could do very little. 
Who was that enviable young man, that could tell the cubic con- 
tents of things in no time, and make angge.stion.s about Swedish 
bark ? Swedish bark ! Tom had hoen used to ho so entirely satis- 
fied with himself in spite of -his breaking down in a demonstration, 
and construing nme. Ulus promite, vim, as “ now promise those men 
but now ho suddenly felt at a disadvantage, because he knew less 
than someone else know. There must bo a world of things con- 
nected with that Swedish bark, which, if ho only knew them, might 
have helped him to get on. It would have been much easier to 
make a figure with a spirited horse and a new saddle. 

Two hours ago, as Tom was walking to St. Ogg’s, he .saw the 
distant future before him as he might have seen a tempting stretch 
of smooth .sandv beach beyond a licit of flinty sliingles; he was on 
the grassy banlc then, and thought the shingles miglit .soon bo 
passed. Ilut now his feet wore on the sharp stones the belt of 
shingles had widened, and the stretch of sand hud dwindled into 
narrownos.s. 

“ What did my uncle Deane say, Tom?” said Maggie, putting 
her arm through Tom’s as ho was w.anniiig himself rather drearily 
by the kitchen fire. “ Did he say he would give you a situation V’ 

“ No, he didn’t say that, tie didn’t quite promise me anything; 
he seemed to think f couldn’t have a very good situation. I’m too 
young,” 

“ JBnt didn’t he speak kindly, Tom?” 

“Kindly? Pooh! what’s tho use of talking about that'? I 
wouldn't care about bis speaking kindly, if 1 could get a situation, 
But it’s such a nuisance and hothor— -I’ve been at school all this 
while learning Latin and things — not a bit of good to me — and 
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now injf uncle says I must set. about learning book-l«;6].)ing and 
calculation, and tlioso things. Ho seems to make out I'm go<.Hl for 
nothing.” 

'.rom'si mouth twitched with a bitter expression as he looked at tlio 
fire. •, ■ 

“0 what a pity wo haven’t got Dominie Sampson,” said Maggie, 
who couldn’t help mingling .some gaietywith Iheir &adno«si. “ If ho 
liiid taught me book-lcoopiiig by double entry and aftei' the Italian 
method, as he did Lucy Bertram, I could toa.ch you, Tom.’’ 

“ .Fom teach! Yes, I dare say. That’s always the tone you take,” 
said Tom. 

“Dear Tom! I was only joking,” said Maggie, putting her cheek 
against his coat sleeve. 

“But it’s always the same, Maggie,” said Toni, with the little 
frown he put on when he was about to be justifiably, severe. 
“You’re always setting yourself up above mo and everyone else, 
and I’ve wanted to tell you about it several times. You ought not 
to have spoken as you did to my uncles and aunts— you should 
leave it to me to take care of my mother and you, and not put 
yourself forward. You think yon know better than anyone, hut 
you’re almost always wrong, i can judge much better than you 

Poor Tom! he had just come from being lectured and made to 
feel his inferiority: the reaction of his strong, self-assorting nature 
must take place somehow; and here was a case in which ho could 
justly show himself dominant. Maggie’s cheek flushed and her lip 
quivered with coriflictiug resentment .and afl'ectioii, and a certain 
aive as well as admiration of Tom’s firmer and more cfl’cotivo char- 
acter. She did not answer immediately; very angry words rose to 
her lips, but they^ vvei-e driven back again, and she said at last: 

“ You often think I’m conceited, Tom, tvhen I don’t mean what 
I say at all in that w.ay. I don’t mean to put myself above you — 
I know you behaved better than I did yesterday. But you are 
alw.ays so harsh to me, Tom.” 

With the last words the re.sontment was rising again. 

“No, I’m not harsh,” said Tom with severe decision. “I’m 
always kind to you; and so I shall bo: I shall alwwys Lake care of 
you. But you must mind whitt I say.” 

Their mother came in now, and Maggie rushed away, that her 
hurst of tears, which she felt nrust come, might not hapjren till .she 
was safe upstairs. They were, very bitter tears; everybody in the 
world .seemed so hard and unkind to Maggie: thoro was no indul- 
gence, no fondness, such as she imagined rvheu she faslrioned the 
world afresh in her own thoughts. In books there were peoplo 
who were always .agreeable or tender, and delighted to do i.hings 
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that rnarlo one happy, and who did not show their kindness by 
finding fault. The world outside the books was not a happy one, 
Maggie felt: it seemed to he a world where people behaved the 
best to tlio.se they did not pretend to love, and that did not belong 
to them. And if life had no love in it, what else was there for 
Mfiggiel Nothing but poverty and the companionship of her 
mother’s narrow griefs — perhaps of her father’s heart - cutting 
(iliildiah dependence. There is no hopelessness so sad as that of 
early youtli, when the soul is made up of wants, and lias no long 
memories, no supeniddod life in the life of others ; though we who 
look on think lightly of such premature despair, as if our vision of 
the future lightened the blind sufferer’s present. 

Maggie in her brown frock, with her eyes reddened and her heavy 
hair pushed back, looking from the bed where her father lay, to the 
dull walls of this .sad chamber which was the centre of her world, 
was a creature full of eager, passionate longings for all that was 
beautiful and glad; thirsty for all knowledge; with an ear straining 
after dreamy music that clied aw'ay and would' not come near to her; 
with a blind, unconscious yearning for something that w’ould link 
together the -wonderful imi>ressioua of this mysterious life, and give 
her soul a sense of homo in it. 

No wonder, when there is this contrast between the outward and 
the inward, that painful collisions come of it. 


CHAPTER VI ■ 

TENDING TO REFUTE THIS rOPUUAR PEFAUDIOE AGAINST THE 
PRESENT OF A POOKEMCNIFE 

In that dark time of December the sale of the household furniture 
lasted beyond the middle of the second day. Mr. Tullivor, who had 
begun, in his intervals of consciousness, to manifest an irritability 
which often appeared to have as a direct effect the roenrrence of 
spasmodic rigidity and insensibility, had lain in this living death 
throughout the critical hours when the noise of the .sale came 
nearest to his chamber. Mr. Turnbull had decided that it would 
he a less risk to let him remain where ho was than to remove him 
to .Luke’s cottage— a plan which the good Taike had proposed to 
Mrs. Tulliver, thinking it would bo very bad if the master weic “to 
waken up" at the noise of the sale; and the wife and children had 
.sat imprisoned in the silent chamber, watching the largo jiro.strate 
figure on. the bed, and trembling: lest the blank face should suddenly 
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show some response to the sounds which fell on their own ears with 
siioli obstinatej painful repetition. 

Bub it was over a,t last— that time of importunate certainty and 
eye-straining suspense. The sharp sound of a voice, almost ns 
metallic as the rap that followed it, had ceased; the tramping of 
footsteps on the gravel had died out. Mrs. Tullivers blond face 
seemed aged ten years by the last thirty hours: the poor woman’s 
mind had been busy divining when her favourite things were being 
knocked down by the terrible hammer; her heart had been flutter- 
ing at the thought that first one thing and then another had gone 
to be identified as hers in the hateful publicity of the Ooldon lion : 
and all the while she had to sit and make no sign of this inward 
agitation. Such things bring lines in well-rounded faces, and 
broaden the streaks of white among the hairs that once lookisd as 
if they had been dipped in pure sunshine. Already, at three o’clock,. 
Kezia, the good-hearted, bad-tempered housemaid, -who regarded all 
people that came to the sale as her personal enemies, the dirt on 
whose feet was of a peculiarly vile quality, had begun to so’ub and 
swill -with an energy much assisted by a continual low muttering 
agaimst “folks as came to buy up other folks’s things”, and made 
■ light of “scrazing" the tops of mahogany tables over which better 
folks than themselves had had to— sutler a waste of tissue through 
evaporation. She was not scrubbing indiscriminately, for there 
would be further dirt of the same atrocious kind made by people 
who had still to fetch away their purchases: but she was bent on 
bringing the parlour, where that “pipe-smoking pig” the bailifl* had 
sat, to such an appearance of scant comfort as could be given to it 
by cleanliness, and the few articles of furniture bought in for the 
family. Her mistress and the young folks should have their tea in 
it that night, Kezia was determined. 

It was between five and .six o’clock, near the usual tea-time, 
when she came upstairs and said that Master Tom was wanted. 
Tlio person who wanted him was in the kitchen, and in the first 
moments, by the imperfect lire and candle-light, Tom had not even 
an indelinite sense of any acquaintance Avitli the rather liroad-set 
but active figure, perhaps two years older than himself, that looked 
at him with a pair of blue eyes sot in a disc of frccldes, and pulled 
some curly red locks with a strong intention of respect. A low- 
crowned oikkiii-covered hat, and a certain shiny deposit of dirt on 
the rest of the costume, as of tablets prepared for writing upon, 
suggested a calling that had to do with boats; but tlii.s did not help 
Tom’s menaory. 

“y.arvant, klistor Tom,” said he of the red locks, with a .smile 
whioii seemed to break through a self-imposed air of inelancboly. 
“You don’ know me again, I doubt,” he Avent on, as Tom continued 
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to look nt hijn enquiringly; “but I’d like to talk to you by yourseii: 
a bit, please.” 

“Tliorc’s a fire i’ the parlour. Master Tom,” said Keria, who 
objofitod to leaving the kitchen in the crisi.s of toasting. 

“ Come tliis way, then,” said Tom, wondering if this young fellow 
belonged to Guest & Co.’,s Wharf; for his imagination ran continually 
towai'da that ]:)fii'ticuhir spot, and uncle Deane might any time bo 
sending for him to s,‘iy that there was a situation at liberty. , 

Tins' bright fire in the parlour was the only light that .showed the 
few diairs, tlio buroari, the carpetlcss flooi-, and the one table — no, 
not the mid table; tlioro was <a socond table in a corner, with a largo 
liiiilo find a few other boolv.s upon it. It was this new' strange bare- 
ness that Tom felt first, before ho thought of looking again at the 
face which was also lit up by the fire, and which stole a half-shy, 
questioning glance at him as the entirely strange voice said: 

"W'hy! you don’t rememher Bob, then, as you gen the pocket- 
knife, Mr. Tomi” 

The rough-handled pocket-knife wjis taken out in the same 
moment, and the largest blade opened by way of irresistible demon-, 
•stratibn.- 

“W^'hat! Bob Jaldn?” said Tom — not with anj'^ cordifd delight, 
for he felt a little ashamed of that early intimacy symbolized by the 
pocket-knife, and was not at all sure tliat Bob’s motives for recalling 
it were entirely admirable. 

“ Ay, ay, Bob J.akin— if Ja,kin it must he, ’cause there’s so many 
Bobs, — as yon went arter the sqnerrils with, that day as I plmnpecl 
right down from the bough, and bruised my shins a good ’un — but 
I got the sifuerril tight for fill that, an’ a scriittor it was. An’ this 
littlish blade’s broke, you see, but I wouldn’t hev a new ’un put in, 
’cause they might be cheatin’ me an’ givin’ mo anothei' knife istid, 
for there isn’t such a blade i’ the country — it’s got used to my hand, 
like. An’ there was nivor nobody else gen mo nothin’ hut what I 
got by my oirn shaiqmcss, only yon, Mr. 'Tom; if it wasn’t Bill 
Pawlv.s as gen me the terrier pup istid o’ drowndin’ it, an’ 1 had to 
jaw him a good ’un afore he’d give it me.” 

Bob spoke with a sharp and rather treble volubility, and got 
through his long speech with surprising despatch, giving the blade 
of his knife an fiffoctionato rub on his sleeve when he had finished. 

“Well, Bob,” said Tom, with a .slight air of patronage, the fore- 

E g vominisconces having disposed liim to bo a.s friendly as was 
niitig, though there ivas Tio part of his acquaintance w'ith Boh 
that he rmiicmberod better than the cause of their parting quarrel; 
“is ihnie anything I can do for you?” 

“Why, no, Mr. Tom,” answered Bob, shutting up his knife -with 
a click and returning it to his pocket, where he seemed to be feeling 
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/or flOJBethiDg eleti. “I sLoiildii’t lia’ come back upon you now yoke 
i’ trouble, ar/ folks say as the master, as I used to frighten the birds 
for, an’ he flogged me a bit for fun when he catched mo catin’ tho 
turnip, as they say he’ll niver lift up his jmad no more — 1 shouldn’t 
ha’ come now to ax you to gi’ me another knife, ’cfiuse you gon me 
one afore. If a, chap gives me one blatik eye, that’s enough for ino: 
I .sha’n’t ax him for another afore I sarve him out; an’ a good turn’s 
worth as much as a had ’uri, anyhow. I shall niver gi'ow dowii’aids 
again, Mr. Tom, an’ you war the little chap as I liked tho best wlien 
/ war a little chap, for all you leathered mo, and wouldn’t look at 
me again. There’s Dick Brumby, there, I could leather him as 
much as I’d a mind; but lors! you get tired o’ leatherin’ a chap 
when you can niver make him see what you want him to shy at. I’n 
seen chaps as ’ud stand starin’ at a bough till their eyes shot out, 
afore they’d see as a bird’s tail warn’t a leaf. It’s poor work goin’ 
wi’ such raff — hut you war allays a rare ’un at shying, Mr. Tom, an’ 
I could tnisten to you for droppin’ down wi’ your stick in tho nick 
o’ time at a runriin’ rat, or a stoat, or that, when I war a-heatin’ the 
bushes.” 

Bob had drawn out a dirty canvas bag, and woidd perhaps not 
have paused just then if Maggie had nob entered the room and 
darted a look of suriirise and curiosity at him, whereupon he pulled 
his red locks again with due respect. But the next moment the 
sense of the altered room came upon Maggie with a force that over- 
powered the thought of Bob’s presence. Her eyes had immediately 
glanced from him to the place where the bookcase had hung; there 
was nothing now but the oblong unfaded spaco on tho wall, and 
below it the small table with the Bible and the few other liooks. 

“0, Tom,” she burst out, clasping her hands, “where are the 
books? I thought my uucle Glegg said he would buy them — didn’t 
he? — are those all they’ve left us?” 

“ I .suppose so,” said Tom, with a sort of desperate indift’orence. 
“Why should they buy many hooks when tliey bought so little 
furniture?” 

“0 but, Tom,” said Maggie, her eyes filling Avith tear.s, as she 
reached up to tho table to .see what books had been rescued. “Our 
dear oiil Pihjnm’s Frogress that you coloured with your little paints; 
and that picture of Bilgrim with a mantle on, looking just like a 
turtle — 0 dear!” Maggie went on, half-sobbing a.s .she turned over 
the few hooks. “I thought we should never part with that while 
Ave lived — eA-erything is going away from us—the end of our lives 
AA’ill hawo nothing in it like the beginning!” 

Maggie turned away from the table and threw herself into a chair, 
with the big tears ready to roll down her cheeks — quite blinded to 
tho pre.sonce of Boh, AAdio Wiia looking at her Avith tho pursuant gaze 
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of an iul'.elligonfc dumb .animal, with perceptions more perfect than 
his comprehension. 

“ ^Vell, Bob,” said Tom, feeling that the subject of the books was 
im.seiisnn,ab]e, “I suppose you just came to see me bocau.'je we’re in 
trouble? That was very good-natured of you.” 

“I’ll toll you how it is, Master Tom,” said Bob, beginning to 
untwist his canvas bag. “You see, I’n been with a barge this two 
’e!U'— that’s how Fn been gottin’ my livin’ — if it w'asu’t when I wa.s 
tentin’ the furnace, between whiles, at Torry’s mill. But a fortni’t 
ago I'd a rare hit o’ luck— I allays thought I. was a lucky chap, fni' 
I niver set a trap hut what I catched so’thing; but this wasn’t a trap, 
it was a fire i’ Torry’s mill, an’ I doused it, else it ’iid h.a’ set th’ oil 
alight, an' the genelman gen me ten suvreigns — he gon me ’em him- 
self last week. An’ he said first, I was a sperrited chap — but I 
Icnowed that afore — ^but then he outs wi’ the ten suvreigns, an’ that 
war summat new. Hero they are— all but one!” Here Boh emptied 
the canvas hag on the table. “ An’ when I’d got 'em, my head was 
all of a boil like a kettle o’ broth, thiidcin’ what sort o’ life I should 
take to— for there war a many trades I’d thought on; for as for the 
barge, I'm clean tired out wi’t, for it pulls the days out till they’re 
as long as pigs’ chitterlings. An’ I thought first I’d ha’ ferrets an’ 
dogs, an' be a rat-lcetcher; an’ then I thought as I should like a 
bigger way o’ life, as I didn’t know so well; for I’n seen to the 
bottom o’ rat-ketching; an’ I thought an' thought till at last I 
settled I’d bo a packman, for they’re knovvin’ feller-s, the packmen 
are — an’ I’d carry the lightest things I could i’ mjf pack — an’ thore’d 
bo a use for a feller’s tongue, as is no use neither wi’ rats nor 
barges. An’ I should go about the country far an’ wide, an’ come 
round the women wi’ my tongue, an’ get ray dinner hot at the 
public— ^lorsl it ’ud be a lovely life!” 

Bob paused, and then said, with defiant decision, as if resolutely 
turning his hack on that paradisaic picture: 

“But I don’t mind about it, not a chip! Au’ I’n changed one o’ 
the suvreigns to buy my mother a goose for dinner, an’ Fn bought 
a blue plush wescoat an’ a sealskin csip — for if I meant to be a pack- 
man, I’d do it respectable. But I douT mind about it — not a chip! 
My yead isn’t a turnip, an’ I shall p’r’aps have a chance o' dousing 
another fire afore long. I’m a lucky Aap. So I’ll thank you to 
take the nine suvreigns, Mr, Tom, and sot yoursen up with ’em 
somehow— if it’s true as the master’s broke. They mayn’t go fur 
enough— hut they’ll help.” 

Tom was touched keenly enough to forget his pride and sus- 
:■ 'picion. 

“You’re a very kind follow. Bob,” he said, colouring, with that 
little, (liilident tremor in his voice, which gave a certain charm 
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oven to 1'om’s pride and severity, "and I sha'n’t forget you again, 
though I didn’t know you this evening. But I can’t take the nine 
.sovereigns: I should be taking ydur little fortune from you, and 
they -wouldn’t do me much good either.” 

“ Wouldn’t they, Mr. Tom?” said Bob regretfully. “Now don't 
say ,so ’cause you think I want ’em. I aren't a poor chap. My 
mother gets a good po\in’orth wi’ picking feathers an' things; an’ if 
she eats nothiir but bread-an’-water, it runs to fat. An’ I’m such a 
lucky chap : au’ I doubt you aren’t quite so lucky, Mr. Tom— th’ 
old master isn’t, anyhow— an’ so you might take a" slice o’ my luck, 
an’ no harm done. Lors! I found a leg o’ pork i’ the river one day ; 
it had tumbled out o’ one o’ them round-storned Dutchmen, I'll be 
bound, Come, think better on it, Mr. Tom, for old ’quinetance sake 
—else I shall think you bear mo a grudge.” 

Bob pushed the soveremns forward, but before Tom could S2p6ak, 
Maggie, clasping her hands, and looldng penitently at Bob, said: 

'^0, I’m so sorry. Bob — •! never thought you were so good. Why, 
I think you’re the kindest person in the world!” 

Bob had not been aware of the injurious opinion for which Maggie 
was performing an inward act of penitence, but he smiled with 
pleasure at this handsome eulogy — especially from a young lass 
who, as he informed his mother that evening, had “such uncommon 
eyes, they looked somehow as they made him feel nohow”. 

“No, indeed, Bob, I can’t take them,” said Tom; “but don’t think 
I feel your kindness less because I say no. I don’t want to take 
anything from anybody, but to work my own way. And those 
sovereigns wouldn’t help me much — they wouldn’t, really — if I were 
to take thorn. Let me shake hands with you instead.” 

Tom put out his pink palm, and Bob was not slow to place his 
hard, grimy hand within it. 

“Let me put the sovereigns in the bag again,” said Maggie; "and 
you’ll come and see us when you’ve bought your pack, Bob.” 

“It’s like as if I’d come out o’ make-believe, o’ purpose to show 
’em you,” said Bob, with an air of discontent, as Maggie gave him 
the bag again, “ a-taking ’em back i’ thi.s way. I am a bit of a Do, 
you know; but it isn’t that sort o’ Do: it’s on’y when a feller’s a big 
rogue, or a big flat, I like to let him in a bit, that’s all.” 

“Now, don’t you be up to any tricks, Bob,” said 'rom, “else you’ll 
got transported some day.” 

“No, no; not mo, Mr. Tom,” said Bob with an air of cheerful 
confidence. “There’s no law again’ fleabites. If I wasn’t to take 
a fool in now and then, he’d niver get any wiser. But, lors I bev a 
siivreigii to buy you and Miss summat, on’y for a token— just to 
match my pocket-knife.” , ■ . . 

While Bob was speaking he laid down the sovereign, and resolutely 
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fcwifVted up his bag again. Tom pushed baek the gold, and said: 
“No, indeed, .Bob j thank you heartily; but I can’t take it.” And 
Maggie, taking it botwoon her fingers, held it up to Bob, and said, 
more persuasively : 

“Not now— but pei'li!ip.s another time. If over Tom or my father 
watits help that you can give, we’ll let you know— won’t we, Tom? 
That’,s what you would like — to have us always depend on you as a 
friend that we can go to— isn’t it, Bob?” 

“ Yes, Mi.ss, and thank you,” .said Bob, reluctantly taking the 
money ; “ that’s what I’d like — anything a,s you like. An’ I wisli 
you good-bye, Miss, and good-luck, Mr. Tom, and thank you for 
.shaking hands wi’ mo, though you wouldn’t take the mone3n” 

J^ezia’s entrance, with very black looks, to empiirc if she shouldn’t 
bring in the tea now, or whether the toast was to get hardened to a 
brick, was a seasonable check on Bob’s flux of words, and hastened 
his parting bow. 


CHAPTER VII 

HOW A HEN TAKES TO STRATAOEM 

The days passed, and Mr. Tulliver showed, at least to the eyes of 
the medical man, stronger and stronger sjnnptoms of a gradual 
return to his normal condition; the paralytic obstruction was, little 
by little, lo.sing its tenacity, and the mind was rising from under it 
with fitful struggles, like a living creature making its way from 
under a great snowdrift, that slides and slides again, and shuts up 
the nowly-macio opening. 

Time would have seemed to creep to the watchers by the bed, if 
it had only been measured by the doubtful distant hope which kept 
count of the moments within the chamber; but it was measured for 
them hy a Last-approaching dread which made the night.s come too 
quickly. MTiile Mr. Tulliver was slowly becoming himself again, 
his lot was hastening towards its moment of moat palpable change. 
The taxing-masters had done their work like any respectable gun- 
smith conscientiously preparing the musket, that, duly pointed by 
a brave arm, will spoil a life or two. Allocators, filing of bills in 
Chancery, decrees of sale, are legal chain-shot or bomb-shells that 
can never hit a soli(.ary mark, but must fall with wide-spread shatter- 
ing. So deeply inherent is it in this life of ours that men have to 
suffer for each other’s sins, so inevitably diffusive i.s human suffering, 
that even justice makes its victims, and we can conceive no retribution 
that does not spread beyond its mark in pulsations of unmerited pain. 
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By fclie beginning of the second week in January tho bills were 
out advei'tking the sale^ under a decree of Chancery, of Mr. Tulli- 
rer’s farming and other stock, to bo followed by a sale of tho mill 
and land, hold in the proper after-dinner hour at the Golden Lion. 
The nriller himself, unaware of the lapse of time, fancied Iiimself still 
in that fir.st stage of his misfortune.s when expedients might he 
thought of; and often in his conscious hours talked in a feeble, dis- 
jointed mann(3r of jdans he would carry out when he “gob well''. 
The wife and children were not without hope of an issue that would 
at least save Mr. Tulliver from leaving the old spot and seeking an 
entirely strange life. For uncle Deane had been induced to interest 
liimsolf in this stage of the business. It would not, he acknowledged, 
he a bad speculation for Guest and Co. to buy Dorlcote Mill and 
carry on the busiiies.s, which was a good one, and might be increased 
by the addition of steam-power; in which case Tulliver might be 
retained as manager. Still, Mr. Deane would say nothing decided 
about the matter: the fact that Wakem held the mortgage on the 
land might put it into his head to bid for the whole estate, and 
further, to outbid the cautious firm of Guest and Co., -who did not 
carry on busine.ss on sentimental grounds. Mr. Deane was obliged 
to tell Mrs. Tulliver something to that effect, when he rode over to 
the mill to iuspoct the books in company with Mrs. Glegg: for she 
had observed that “if Guest and Co. would only think about it, Mr, 
Tulliver’s father and grandfather had been carrying on Dorlcote 
Mill long before the oil-mill of that firm had been so much as 
thought of.” Mr. Deane, in reply, doubted whether that was pre- 
cisely the relation between the two mills which would determine 
their value as investments. As for uncle Glegg, the thing lay quite 
beyond his imagination; the good-natured man felt sincere pity for 
the Tulliver family, hut his money was all locked up in excellent 
mortgages, and he could run no risk; that would be unfair to his 
own relatives; but ho had made up his mind that Tulliver should 
have some new fhinnel waistcoats which lie had himself renounced 
in favour of a more elastic commodity, and that he would buy Mrs. 
Tulliver a pound of tea now and then; it would ho a journey which 
hi.s benevolenco delighted in beforehand, to carry the tea, and see 
her pleasure on being assured it was tho best black. 

Still, it was clear that Mr. Deano was kindly disposed towards 
the Tullivcrs. One clay he had brought Lucy, who was come home 
for the Christmas holidays, and the little blond angel-head had 
pressed itself against Maggie’s darker cheek with many kisses and 
some tcai's. These fair slim daughters keep up a tender spot in the 
heart of many a respectable partner in a respectable linn, and 
perhaps Lucy’s anxious pityipg questions about her poor cousins 
helped to make uncle Deane more prompt in finding Tom a tern- 



poi'ai'3' place in the warehouse, and in putting him in the way of 
getting evening lessons in book-keeping and calculation. 

That might have cheered the lad and fed liis hopes a little, if 
there had not come at the same time the much-dreaded blow of 
finding that his father must be a bankrupt after allj at least, the 
creditors must be asked to take less than their due, which to Tom’s 
nntechriical mind was the same thing as baidcrnptcy. His father 
must not only be said to have “lost his property”, but to have 
“failed” — the word that carried the worst obloquy to Tom’s mind. 
Por when the defendant’s claim for costs had been satisfied, there 
would I'emain the friendly bill of Mr. Goi'o, and the deficiency at 
the bank, as well as the other debts, which would make the assets 
shrink into unequivocal disproportion; “not more than ten or twelve 
shillings iti the pound,” predicted Mr. Deane, in a decided tone, 
tightening his lips; and the words fell on Tom like a scalding liquid, 
leaving a continual smart. 

He was sadly in want of something to keep up his spirits a little, 
in the unpleasant newness of his position — suddenly transported 
from the easy carpeted ennui of study-hours at Mr. Stelling’s, and 
the busy idleness of castle-building in a “ last half ” at school, to the 
companion.ship of sacks and hides, and bawling men thundering 
down heavy weights at his elbow. The first step tow'ards getting 
on in the world was a chill, dusty, noisy affair, and implied going 
without one’s tea in order to stay in St. Ogg’s and have an evening 
lesson from a one-armed elderly clerk in a room smelling strongly of 
had tobacco. Tom’s young pink-and-whito face had its colours very 
much deadened by the time he took off his hat at home, and sat 
down with keen hunger to his supper. No wonder he wms a little 
cross if his mother or Maggie spoke to him. 

But all this while Mrs. Tulliver was brooding over a scheme by 
which she, and no one else, would avert the result most to be 
dreaded, and prevent Wakem from entertaining the purpose of 
bidding for the mill. Imagine a truly respectable and amiable hen, 
by some portentous anomaly, taking to reflection and inventing com- 
binations by w'hich she might prevail on Hodge not to w'riug her 
neck, or send her and her chicks to market; the result could hardly 
be other than much cackling and fluttering. Mrs. Tulliver, seeing 
that everything had gone wrong, had begun to think that she had 
been too passive iiulifej and that, if she had applied her mind to' 
business, and taken a strong resolution now and tlieri, it -wonld have 
been all the better for her and her family. Nobody, it ayipcared, 
had thought of going to speak to "W'akem on this business of 
the mill; and yet, Mrs. Tulliver reflected, it would Imve been 
quite the shortest method of securing the right end. It would ‘ 
have been of no use, to be sure, for Mr. Tulliver to go~~evon if ho 
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had been able and willing — lor lie had been “going to law against 
■\Vakcm ” and abusing him for the last ten years; Wakem was always 
likely to have a spite against him. And now that Mrs. Tullivor had 
come to the conclusion that her husband Avas very much in the 
wrong to bring her into tbi.s trouble, she was inclined to think that 
his opinion of Wakem ivas wrong too. To be sure, Wakem had 
“put the bailies in the house, and sold them up”; but she supposed 
he did that to please the man that lent Mr. Tullivor the money, for 
a lawyer had more folks to please than one, and he wasn’t likely to 
put Mr. Tullivor, who had gone to law ivith him, above everybody 
else in the world. The attorney might he a very reasonable man — 
why not? Pie had married a Miss Clint, and at the time Mrs. 
Tuiliver had heard of that marriage, the summer when she Avore 
her blue satin spencer, and had not yet any thoughts of Mr. Tuiliver; 
she kneAv no harm of Wakem. And certainly toAvards herself— 
Avhom he kncAv to have been a Miss Dodson — it Avas out of all possi- 
bility that he could entertain anything but good-will, when it Avas 
..once brought homo to his observation that she, for her : part, had 
never Avanted to go to law, and indeed was at present disposed to 
take Mr. Wakem’s vieAv of all subjects rather than her husband’s, 
In fact, if that attorney saAv a respectable matron like herself dis- 
posed “ to give him good Avords ”, Avhy .shouldn’t he listen to her 
representations 1 For she Avould put the matter clearly before him, 
AA’hich had never been done yet. And he Avould never go and bid 
for the mill on purpose to spite her, an innocent woman, who 
thought it likely enough that she had danced Avith him in their 
youth at Squire Darleigh’s, for at those big dances she had often 
and often danced with young men AA'hose names she had forgotten. 

Mrs. Tuiliver hid these reasonings in her OAvn bosom; for Avhen 
she had throAvn out a hint to Mr. Deane and Mr. Clegg, that she 
Avouldn’t mind going to speak to Wakem herself, they had said; 
“Mo, no, no,” and “Pooli, pooh,” and “Lot Wakem alone,” in 
the tone of men who Avere not likely to give a candid attention 
to a more definite exposition of her project; still less dared she 
mention the plan to Tom and Maggie, for “the children were 
ahvays so ugiiinst everything their mother said”; and Tom, she 
observed, AA'as almost as much set against Wakem as his father 
Avas, Dub this unusual concentration of thought naturally: gave 
Mrs. TiilliA'er .n.n unusual power of device and determination ; and a 
day or tAVO before the sale, to be held at the Colden Lion, when 
there Avas no longer any time to be lost, she carried out her plan by 
a stratagem. There Avere pickles in que.stion — a large .stock of 
pickles ami ketchup Avhich Mrs. Tuiliver possessed, and Avhich Mr. 
Hyndmiu'.sh the grocer Avould certainly purchase if she could tran.sacb 
the business in a personal intervieAV, so she Avoukl Avalk Avibh Tom tu 


St, Ogg’a that moniiiig: and when Tom urged that she might let the 
pieldes be at present — he didn’t like her to go about just yet — she 
appeared so hurt at this conduct in her sou, contradicting her about 
pickltis which she had made after the family receipts inherited from 
his owui grandmotlier, who had died when his mother was a little 
girl, that he gave way, and they walked together until she turned 
towards Danish Street, Avhere Mr. llyndmarsh retailed his grocery, 
not far from the offices of Mr. Wakeiu. 

That gentleman was not yet come to his office; wovdd Mrs. Tiilli- 
vor sit down by the fire in his private room and wait for him? She 
had not long to w'ait hoforo the punctual attorney entered, knitting 
his brow with an examining glance at the stout blond woman who 
rose, curtsying deferentially: — a tallish man, Avith an apnilino nose 
and abundant iron-gray hair. You have never seen hir. Wakem 
before, and are possibly wondering Avhether ho W'as really as eminent 
a rascal, and as crafty, bitter an enemy of honest humanity in 
general, and of Mr. Tnlliver in particular, as he is represented to bo 
in that eidolon or poi'trait of him Avhich Ave have seen to exist in the 
miller’s mind. 

It is clear that the irascible miller was a man to interpret any 
chance-shot that grazed him as an attempt on his OAvn life, and Avas 
liable to entaiiglemouts in this puzzling Avorld, AAdAich, due consider- 
ation had to his OAvn infallibility, veqAAired the hypothesis of a very 
active diabolical agency to e-xplain tlicm. It is still possible to 
belicvo that the attorney Avas noi; more guilty towards him than an 
ingenioAis machine, Avhieh performs ite Avork Avith much regularity, 
is guilty toAvards the rash man AAdio, venturing too near it, is caught 
Aip by some fly-wheel or other, and suddenly converted into un- 
expected .sausages. 

But it is really impossible to decide this question by a glance at 
his person: the lines and lights of the human countenance are like 
other symbols — not alway.s easy to read AA’itliout a key. On an 
a priori vioAv of Wakem’s aquiline nose, Avhich offended Mr. 'rulliver, 
there aa’rs not more rascality than in the shape of his .stiff .shirt-collar, 
though this too, along Avith hi.s nose, might have become fraught 
Avith damnatory meaning when once the rascality Avas ascertained. 

“ Mrs. Tullivor, 1 think?” said Mr. Wakem. 

“ Yes, sir. Miss Elizabeth Dodson as was.” 

“Pray be seated. You have some business Avith me?” 

“Weil, sir, yes,” said Mrs. Tnlliver, beginning to feel alarmed at 
her oAvn courage, noAA’- sho was really in presence of the formidable 
man, and reflecting that she had not settled Avitli her.self Iioaa" she 
should begin. Mr. Wakem felt in his Avaistcoat pockets, and looked 
■ at her in silence.' ^ 

“I hope, .sir,” she began at last — “I hope, sir, you’re not a-Lhiiik- 


iiiif nf' I bein' you any because o’ my husband’s losing his 

iawsuit, and the bailies being put in, and the linen being sold — : 

0 dear! . . . for I wasn’t brought up in that way. I’ni sure you 
remember my father, sir, for he was. cloise friends with Squire 
Dnrlcigh, and we alla-ys went to the dances there — the Miss .Dod- 
sons — nobody could be more looked on — and justly, for thoi'o was 
four of ns, and you’re quite aware as Mrs. Glegg and Mrs. Deane 
a.re my .sisters. And as for going to law, and losing money, and 
having sales before you’re dead, I never saw anj'thing o’ that before 

1 was married, nor for a long while after. And I’m not to be 
auswerable for my bad luck i’ marrying out o’ my own family into 
one where the goinga-on wa.s different. And as for being drawn in 
t’ abase you as other folks abuse you, sir, that I niver was, and 
nobody can say it of me.” 

Mrs. Tulliver shoolc her head a little, and looked at the hem of 
her pocket-handkerchief. : \ 

“ I’ve no doubt of what you say, Mrs. Tulliver,” said Mr. Wakem 
with cold politeness, “ But you have some question to ask mei” 

“ Well, sir, yes. But that’s what I’vo said to m 5 nielf — I’ve said 
you’d have some nat’ral feeling; and as for my husband, as hasn’t 
Ijeen himself for this two months. I’m not a-defending him, in no 
way, for being so hot about th’ erigation — ?iot but what there’s worse 
men, for he never wronged nobody of a shilling nor a penny, not 
willingly — and as for his fieriness and lawing, what could I do? 
And him struck as if it was with death when he got the letter as 
said you’d the hold upo’ the land. But I can’t believe but what 
you'll behave as a gentleman.” 

“ What does all this mean, Mrs. Tulliver?” said Mr. Wakem rather 
sharply. " What do you want to ask me?” 

“ Why, sir, if you’ll be so good,” said Mas. Tulliver, starting a 
little, and speakiTig more hurriedly, “ if you’ll be so good not to buy 
the mill aiv the land — the land wouldn’t so much matter, only my 
hiusband ’idl be lilce mad at your having it.” 

Something like a new tliought flashed aoro.ss Mr. Wakom’s face as 
ho said: “ Who told you I meant to buy it?” 

“ Why, sir, it’s none o’ my inventing; and I should never ha’ 
thought of it, for my husband, as ought to know alioub the law, he 
allays used to say as lawyers had never no call to buy anything— 
either lands or houses — for they allays got ’em into their hands other 
ways. An’ I should think that ’ud be the waj' with you, sir; and I 
niver said as you’d be the man to do coiitrairy to that.” 

“ Ah, well, who was it that did say so?” said Wakem, opening his 
deiik, and moving things about, with the accompaniment of an 
almost inaiidible whistle, 

“ Why, sir, it was Mr, Glegg and Mr, Deane, as have all the 
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luanagement : and Mr. Deane thinks as Guest & Co. ’nd buy the 
mill and let Mr. Tiilliver work it for ’em, if you didn't bid for it and 
raise the price. And it ’ud be such a thing for my husband to stay 
whore he is, if be could get his living: for it was his father's before 
him, the mill was, and his grandfather built it, though I wasn’t fond 
o’ the noise of it, when finst I was married, for there was no mills in 
our family — not the Dodsons — and if I’d known a.s the mills had so 
niueh to do with the law, it wouldn’t have been mo as ’ud have been 
the first Dodson to marry one; hut I went into it blindfold, that 
I did, erigation and everjdihing.” 

“■What! Guest and Co. would keep the mill in their own hands, 
I .suppose, and pay your husband wages ?” 

“ 0 dear, sir, it’s bai-d to think of,” said poor Mrs. Tulliver, a 
little tear making its way, “as my husband should take wage. But 
it ’ud look more like what used to be, to stay at the mill than to go 
anywhere else ; and if you’ll only think~if you was to bid for the 
mill and buy it, my husband might be struck worse than he was 
before, and nivor get better again as he’s getting now.” 

“ Well, but if I bought the mill, and allowed your husband to act 
as my manager in the same way, how thenl” said Mr. Wakem. 

“ 0, sir, i doubt ho could niver be got to do it, not if the very mill 
stood still to beg and pray of him. For your name's like poison to 
him, it’s so as never was; and he looks upon it as you’ve been tlie 
ruin of him all along, ever since you set the law on him about the 
road through the meadow — that’s eight year ago, and he’s been 
going on ever since— as I’ve allays told him he was wrong ...” 

“He’.s a pig-headed, foul-mouthed fool!” burst out Mr. Wakem, 
forgetting himself. 

“ 0 dear, sir!” said Mrs. Tulliver, frightened at a result so difi'erent 
from the one she had fixed her mind on; “I wouldn’t wish to con- 
tradict you, hut it’s like enough he’s changed his mind with this 
illness — he’s forgot a many things he used to talk about. And you 
wouldn’t like to have a corpse on your mind, if he was to die; and 
they do say as it’s allays unlucky when Dorlcoto Mill changes hands, 
and the water might all run away, and then . . . not as I’m wishing 
you any ill-luck, sir, for I forgot to tell you as I remember your 
wedding as if it was yesterday — Mrs. Wakem wa.s a Miss Clint, I 
know that — and my boy, as there isn’t a nicer, baudsomer, straigbter 
boy nowhere, went to school with your son . . ." 

Mr. Wakem rose, opened . the door, and called to one of his dorks. 

“You must excuse me for interrupting you, Mrs, Tulliver; I 
have business that must be attended to; and I think there is nothing 
more necessary to be said." 

“But if you imiU bear it in mind, sir,” said Mrs. Tulliver, rising, 
“and not run against me and my children; and I’m not denying 
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]\rr. Ttilliver’s been in the wrong, hut he’s been punished enough, 
and there’s worse men, for it’s been giving to other folks has been 
his fault. He’s done nobody a,ny hiirm but himself and bi.s family— 
the more’.s the pity— and I go and look at the bare shelves every 
day, and think where all iny things used to stand.” 

Yes, yes. I’ll bear it in mind,” .said Mr. Wakoni hastily, looking 
towards the open door. 

'* And if yoii’d please not to say as I’vo been to speak to you, for 
my son ’ud'be very angry with me for demeaning myself, I know 
ho -would, and I’ve trouble enough without being scolded by my 
children.” 

Foor Mrs. Tulliver’s voice trembled a little, and she could make 
no aiwwer to the attorney’s “good -morning”, but curtsied and 
walked out in silence. 

“Which day is it that Dorlcoto Mill is to be sold? Where’s the 
bill'!” said Mr. Whikeni to his clerk when they were alone. 

“Next Friday is the day: Friday, at six o’clock,” 

“ 0 ! just run to Winship’s, the auctioneer, and see if he’s at 
home. I have some businos.s for him: ask him to come up.” 

Although, when Mr. Wakein entered his office that morning, ha 
had had no intention of purchasing Dorlcote Mill, his mind was 
already made up : Mrs. Tulliver had .suggested to him several deter- 
mining motives, and his mental glance was very rapid: be was one 
of those men who can be prompt without being I'ash, because their 
motives run in fixed tracks, and they have no need to reconcile con- 
flicting aims. 

To suppose that Wakem had the .same sort of inveterate hatred 
towards Tulliver that Tulliver had toward.s him would be like sup- 
posing that a pike and a roach can look at each other from a .similar 
point of view. The ro.ach necessarily abhors the mode in which the 
pike gets his living, and the pike is likely to think nothing further 
even of the mo.st indignant roach than that he is excellent good 
eating; it could only be when the roach choked him that the pike 
could entortaiti a strong personal aiiimo.sity. If Mr. Tulliver had 
ever seriously injured or thwmrtod the attorney, W.akem would Tiot 
have refused him the distinotion of being a .special object of hi.s 
vindictiveness. But when Mr. Tulliver called Wakem a rascal at 
the market dinner-table, the attorney’s clients were not a whit 
inclined to witlulrfiw their business from bim; and if, when 'Wakem 
himself happened to be present, some jocose cattle-feeder, stimulated 
by opportunity and brandy, made a thrust at him by alluding to old 
ladies’ wills, he maintained perfect mng froid, and know C|mte well 
that the inajority of .substfuitial men then present were piwfectly 
contented with the fact that “Wakem was Wakem’’; that is to .say, 
a man who always knew the stepping-stones that would carry him 



tlivongli very muddy Mts of practieo. A man who had mado a largo 
foi'tni'io, had a haiulsonic house among the trees at 'rofiun, and 
decidedly the finest stock of port-wine in the neighbourhood of 
St. Ogg’s, was likely to feel himself on a level with pid)lic opinion. 
And 1 am not .sure that oven honest Mr. Tullivor him.self, with 
hi.s general view of law as a cockpit, might not, iindcr opposite 
circninstance.s, have seen, a lino appropriateness in the truth that 
“Wakem was ’Wa.kem”; since 1 have understood, from |)er,soiis 
vor,scd in lii.story, that mn,nhind is not disposed to look nari'ondy 
into the conduct of great victor.s when their victory is on the light 
side. Tvdliver, then, could be no. obstruction to Whikcm; on the 
contrary, lie was a poor devil whom the lawyer had defeated several 
times — a hot-tompei'cd fellow, who would alway.s give you a liandle 
against him. Wakem’,s conscience was not uneasy liccanse he had 
used a few tricks a.gainst the miller; why should he hate that 
unsuccessful plaintitl— that pitifible, furious bull entangled in the 
meshes of a net? 

Still, among the various excesses ton huh human mdurc is subject, 
moralists have never nnmhercd tliiit of being too fond of the people 
who openly revile us. The succe.ysful Yellow candidate for the 
borough of Old Topping, perhap.'s feels no jjnrsuanb meditative 
hatred toward the Bine editor ndio consoles his subscribers with 
vituperative rhetonc against Yellow men who sell tluvir country, 
and ai'o the demons of private life; but he might not he sorry, if 
law and opportimity favoured, to Iciek that Bhio'ed’tor to a deeper 
shade of his favourite colour. Prosperous men taico a little ven- 
geance now and then, as they take a divc.rsion, when it comes easily 
in, their way, and is no hindrance to business; and such small uiiim- 
passioned revenges have an enormous cll'ecl. in life, running through 
all degrees of pleasant infliction, blocking the fit men out of jdaces, 
and blackening characters in un])remeditatcd talk. Still more, to 
see people who havo been only insignificantly ofl'ensivc to us, reduced 
iti life and humiliated without any special ciibrts of ours, is apt to 
havo a S(jothing, flattering influence: Providence, or some other 

f rince of this world, it appears, has undertaken the task of retri- 
ution for us; and really, by an agreeable constitution of things, 
our enemies, somehow, rioa’i! prosper. 

tVakom was nob without this parcnthotic vindictiveness towards 
the uucomplinientary miller; ami now Mrs. Tulliver had put the 
notion into his head, it presented itself to him as a pleasure to do 
the very thing that would cause Mr. Tulliver the most deadly 
mortification, — and a pleasure of a complex kind, not made up of 
crude malice, but mingling with it the relish of self-appi’ohation. 
To see an enemy humiliated gives a certain contentment, but this 
is jejune compared with the highly blent satisfaction of seeing him 
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]inmiliated hy your benevolent action or concession on his behalf. 
That is a sort of i-evenge which falls into the scale of virtue, and 
Waicein was not without an intention of Icoeping that scale respect- 
ably filled. He had once had the pleasure of putting an old enemy 
of his into one of the St. Ogg’s ahms-houses, to the rebuilding of 
which he had given a large subscription; and here was an oppoi’- 
tiiuity of providing for another by mahiug him his own ser^'ant. 
Such' things give a completeness’ to prosperity, and conti'ibnto 
elements of agreeable conscionsne.ss that are nob dreamed of by that 
short-sighted, over-heated viiidictivene.ss, which goes out of its way 
to wreak itself in direct injury. And . Tullivcr, with his rough 
tongue filed by a sense of obligation, would make a better sei'vant 
than any chance-follow who was caio-in-haud for a situation. Tulliver 
was known to be a man of proud honesty, and Wakem was too acute 
not to believe in the existence of honesty. lie was given to ob- 
serving individuals, not to judging of them according to maxims, 
and no ojie know better than he that all men were nob like himself. 
Besides, he intended to overlook the whole hnsiiiesa of land and 
mill pretty closely; he was fond of these practical rural matters. 
But there were good reasons for purchasing Dorlcote Mill, quite 
apart from any benevolent vengeance on the miller. It w.v, really 
a capital investment; besides, Guest & Co. wore going to bid for it. 
Mr. Guest and Mr. Wakem were on friendly dining terras, and the 
attorney liked to ijredominate over a ship-owner and mill -owner 
who was a little too loud in the town affairs as v'oll as in his table- 
talk. For ’^Takera was not a mere man of business: ho was con- 
sidered a pleasant fellow in the upper circles of St. Ogg’s — ch/itted 
amusingly over his port-wine, did a little amateur farming, and had 
certainly been an excellent husband and father ; at olmi'cii, when he 
went there, he .sat under the handsome.st of mural rnoinimema 
erected to the memory of his wife. Most men W'ould have rnariied 
again umler his circumstances, but ho was said to l)e more tendei'.-to 
his deformed son than most men were, to their best-.sliapen offsjn'ing. 
Hot that Mr. Wakem had not other sons he, sides Philip; but 
tow.ards them he held only a chiaroscuro parentage, and jirovidod 
for them in a grade of life duly beneath his own. In this fact, 
indeed, there lay the clenching motive to the purchase of Doi'lcoto 
Mill. While Mis, Tulliver was talking, it had occurred to the rapid- 
minded lawyer, among all the other circumstances of the ea.ae, that 
this purchase would, in a feAV years to come, furni.sh a highly .suit- 
able position for a certain favourite lad whom ho meant to bring 
on in the world. 

These were the mental conditions on which Mrs. Tulliver had 
undertaken to act persuasively, and had failed: a fact which may 
receive .some illustration from the remark of a great philosopher, 



that fly-fishers fail in preparing their baitj so as to make it aJluring 
in tlie' right quarter, for want of a due acquaintance with the sub- 
jectivity of fishes. 


CHAPTEK VIII 

nAYI-KTHa’ ON 'J’HH WRRCK 

It was a clenx frosty Jiinuaiy day on wliich Mr. Ttilliver first came 
dowii.stairs: the bright sun on the chestnut boughs and the roofs 
ojiposite his window had made him impatiently declare that he 
would be caged up no longer ; he thought everywhere would be more 
cheery under this sunshine than hi.s bedroom ; for he knew nothing 
of the bareness below, which made the flood of sunshine importunate, 
as if it had an unfeeling jfieiisnre in showing the empty places, and the 
marks where well-known objects once bad been. The impression on 
his mind that it was but yesterday when he received the letter from 
Mr. Gore was so ct)ntinually implied in his talk, and the attempts 
to convoy to him the idea that many weeks had passed, and much 
had happened since then, had been so soon swept away by re- 
current forgetfulness, that oven Mr. Turnbull had begun t,o desjxiir 
of preparing him to meet the facts by previous knowledge. The 
full souse o! the present could only bo imparted gradually by new 
experience — not by mere -words, which must remain weaker than 
the impros.sions left by the oU experience. This resolution to come 
down, stairs was heanj with trembling by the wife and children. 
Mrs. Tulliver stiid Torn must not go to St, Ogg’s at the usual hour — 
he must wait and .sec liis father downstairs; and 'Tom complied, 
tliongli with an intense inward shrinking from the painful scene. 

hearts of all three had been moi’o iloeply dejected than ever 
during ihc last few day.s, for Guest and Co, had not bought the mill: 
b. ili mill !tiid hind had been knocked down to Wakeiu, who had been 
<i\'i r the premises, and had laid before Mr. Deane and Mr. Clegg, in 
Wn?. 'i'ulliver’.s jircsence, his willingness to empiloy Mr. Tulliver, in 
case of hi.s rw .ivory, as a manage)’ of the business. This proposition 
had occa.sionod much family debating. Uncles and aunts were almost 
unanimously of opinion that such an ofi'or ought not to be rejected 
when there was nothing in the -way but a feeling in Mi’. Tnllivcr’s 
mind, which, as neither aunts nor uncles shared it, was icgaidcd as 
entirely unreasonable and childish — ^indeed, as a transfei'ring toward.s 
’Wakem of that indignation and hatred which Mr. '.rnl liver ought 
properly to have directed against himself for his general quarrel- 
someness, and his special exhibition of it in going to law. Here 
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was an ojiportunity for Mr. Tulliver to provide for lii« wife and 
dnugbter without any assistance from his wdfe’s relatioiiB, and with- 
out that too evident descent into pauperism which inukes it aniioyiug 
to re.spectabl6 people to meet the degraded member of the family 
by the wayside. Mr. Tulliver, Mrs. Glegg considered, must Im 
made to feel, when he came to Ms right mind, that he could nevesr 
humble himself enough; for iluit had come which she had always 
foreseen would come of his insolence in time past “ to them as were 
the best fi'ieiid.s he’d got to look to”. Mr. Glegg and Mr. I>eane 
were less stem in their view.s, but they both of thorn thought 
Tulliver had done enough harm by his hot-tempered crotchets, and 
ought to put them out of the question when a livelihood was offered 
him : Wakem showmd a right feeling about the matter-— /zc had no 
grudge against Tulliver, Tom had protested against entertaining 
the proposition: he shouldn’t like his father to be under Wakem j 
he thought it would look mean-spirited; but his mother’s main dis- 
tress was the utter impossibility of ever “turning Mr. Tulliver 
round about Wakem”, or getting him to hear reason—- no, they 
would all have to go and live in a pigsty on purpo.se to .spite 
Wakem, who spoke “ so as nobody co\\ld be fairer. Indeed, Mrs. 
Tulliver’s mind was reduced to such confusion by living in this 
strange medium of unaccountable sorrow, against which she con- 
tinually appealed by asking: “ O dear, what have I done to deserve 
worse than other women?’’ that Maggie began to suspect her poor 
mother’s wits were quite going. 

“Tom," she said, when they were out of their father’s room 
together, “ we must try to make father understand a little of what has 
happened before he goes downstairs. But we must get my mother 
away. She will say something that will do haim. Ask Kezia to 
fetch her down, and keep her engaged with something in tlie kitoheii.” 

Kezia was equal to the task. Having declared her intention of 
staying till the master could get about again, “wage or no wage”, 
she had found a certain recompense in keeping a strong hand over 
her mistress, scolding her for “inoithering” herself, and going about 
all day without changing her cap, and looking as if she w.as 
“mushed”. Altogether, this time of trouble was rather a Satur- 
nalian time to Kezia: she could scold her betters with unroproved 
freedom. On this particular occasion there were drying clothes to 
bo fetched in : she rvished to kno w if one pair of hands could do 
eveiy thing indoors and out, and observed that sAe should have 
thought it would be good for Mrs. Tulliver to put on her bonnet, 
and get a breath of fresh air by doing that needful piece of work. 
Poor .Mrs. Tulliver went submissively downstairs: to be ordered 
about by a servant was the last remnant, of her household dignities 
.^;hc would soon have no servant to scold her. 
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Mr. Tullivar was resting in his chair a little after the fatigue of 
dressing, and Maggie and Tom were seated near him, rdicn Luke 
oiitcrecr to ask if ho should help master downstairs. 

“ Ay, ay, Luke, stop a bit, sit down,” said Mr. Tulliver, pointing 
his stick towards a chair, and looking at him wdth that pnr.sua.rit 
gasn wliicli co)ivalcsccnt persons often have for ihose who luue 
tended them, reminding one of an infant gay.ing about after iU nurse 
h’or Luke had been a constant night-watebor by hia master’s bed. 

“How’s tbe water now, eh, Luke?” said Mr. Tulliver. “l)ix 
hasn’t Leon choking you up again, ch?” 

“No, sir, it’.s all right.” 

“Ay, I thought not: he won’t bo in a hurry at that again, now 
Riley’s been to settle him. That was what I said to Riley yester- 
day ... 1 said ...” 

Mr. Tulliver leaned forward, restitig his elbows on the arm-chair, 
and looking on the ground as if in search of something — striving 
after vaniahing images lilce a. man struggling against a dose. Maggie 
looked at Tom in mutes distress — their father’s mind was so far off 
the pi'csent, which would by and by thrust itself on his wandering 
consciousness! ’lorn was almost ready to ru.sh arvay, with that 
impaUeuce of painful emotAou which makes one of the differences 
between youth and mnideii, man and woinau. 

“Father,” said Maggie, laying lior hand on his, “don’t you re- 
member that Mr. Riley is cleacl?” 

“Dead?” said Mr. ’rulliver sharply, looking in her face with a 
strange, examining glance. 

“Yes, ho died of apoplexy nearly a year agoj I remember hearing 
you say yon had to ])ay money for him; and he left his daughters 
badly off — one of them is under-teacher at Miss Finiiss’s, where 
Tvo been to school, you know ...” 

“Ah?” said lier father doubtfully, still looking in her face. But 
as soon as Tom began to spisik ho turned to look at him with the 
same enquiring glances, as if ho were rather surprised at the presence 
of these two young people. Whenever hi.s mind was wiiiideriiig in 
the far past, he fell into this oblivion of their actual faces; they 
were not those of the lad and the little wench who belonged to that 
past, 

“ It’s a long while since you had the dispute with Dix, father,” 
said Torn. “ I remember your talking about it three years ago, 
before 1 went to school at Mr. Stclling’s. I’ve been at school there 
three years; don’t you remember?” 

Mr. Tulliver threw himself backw'ard again, losing the childlike 
outward glance under a rush of now ideas, which diverted him from 
external impressions, 

“Ay, ay,” he said, after a minute or two, “I’ve paid a deal o’ money 


, , . I was determined tny son should have a good eddicationj I’d 
none myself, and I’ve felt the miss of it. And lie’ll want no other 
fortin’: ‘that’s what I say ... if Wiikem was to get the bettor 
of me ageiin . . 

The thought of Wakem roused new vibrations, and .after .a mo- 
ment’s pause ho began to look at tho coat ho had on, and to fool, 
in hi.s side-pocl:ot. ‘'Then ho turned to Tom and said in hi.s old 
sharp Avay; “ Where have they put Gore’s lettcrf’ 

It was close at hand in a drawer, for ho had often asked for it 
before. 

“You know what there is in the letter, father?” said Tom as he 
gave it to him. , 

“To ho sure I do,” said Mr. Tulliver rather angrily. “What o’ 
that? If Furley can’t talce to the property, soniebodj’^ else can: 
there’s plenty o’ people in the world besides Furley. But it’s 
hindering — my not being well — go and tell ’em to get the horse 
in the gig, Luke : I can get down to St. Ogg’s well enough — Gore’s 
expecting me.” 

"hlo, dear father!” Maggie burst out entreatingly, “it’s a very 
long while .since all that: you’ve been ill a groat many weeks — more 
than two months — everything is changed.” 

Mr. Tulliver looked at them all three alternately with a startled 
gaze: the idea that much had happened of which he knew nothing 
had often transiently arrested him before, but it came upon him now 
' with entire novelty. 

“Yes, father,” .said Tom, in answer to the gaze. “You needn’t 
troulrle your mind about business until you are quite wmllj every- 
thing is settled about that for the present — about the mill and the 
land, and the debts.” 

“ What’s settled, then?” said his father angrily. 

“Don’t you take on too much about it, .sir,” said Luke. “You’d 
ha’ paid iveryhody if you could — that’s what I said to Master Tom 
— I said you’d ha’ paid iverybody if you could.” 

Good Luke felt, after tho manner of contented hard-working 
men whose lives have been .spent in servitude, that sense of natural 
fitness in rjink which made his master’s downfall a tragedy to him. 
He was urged, in hi.s slow way, to say soniething that would expres.s 
his shai’o in tho faniily sorrow, .and 'these words, ■which ho had used 
over and. over again to Tom when ho wanted to decline the full 
payment of his tiff, y pounds out of the children’s money, were the 
most ready to his tongno. They were, just the words to lay the 
most painful hold on his master’s bewildered mind. 

“Faid ovorybod}’^ ?” he said with vehement agitation, liis face 
flushing and his eye lighting up. “Why. . . what , . . have they 
rnade me a: te/rrap? ?” ’ 
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“0 father, dear ftithor!” said Maggie, who thought that terrible 
word really represented the fact j “hear it well— because ^vo love you 
—your children will always love you. Tom will pay them all; he 
.says he will, when he’s a man.” 

She felt her father beginning to tremble — his voice trembled too, 
as he said, after a few moiTiont.s: 

“ A.y, my little wench, but 1 shall never live twice o’er.” 

“But pcihaps you will Jive to sec mo pay ovoiy body, father,” said 
Tom, spoalving with u great effort. 

“ Ah, my lad,” said Mr. Tulliver, shaking his head slowly, “ but 
what’s hrolce can never bo whole again: it 'ud bo your doing, not 
mine.” Then, looking up at him: “You’re only sixteen — it’s an 
uphill fight for you — but you mustn’t throw it at your father; the 
raskills have been too many for him. I’ve given you a good eddi- 
cation — that’ll start you.” 

Something in his throat half-choked the last words; the Hush, 
which had alarmed his children because it had so often preceded 
a recurrence of paralysi,s, had subsided, and his face loolced pale 
and tremulous. Tom said nothing: ho was still struggling against 
his inclination to rush away. His father remained (piiot a minute 
or two, but his mind did not seem to ho wandering again, 

“ Have they sold mo up, then?” he said more calmly, as if he were 
possessed simply by the desire to know what hud happened. 

“Everything is sold, father; but we don’t know all about the 
mill and the land yet,” s;ud Torn, anxious to ward off any question 
leading to the fact that Wakeni was the purchaser. 

“You must not bo surpi'ised to see the room look very bare down- 
stairs, father,” .said Maggio; “but there’s your chair and the bureau 
-^Wiei/’re not gone.” , / . 

“Let us go — ^help me down, Luke — I’ll go and see oveiything,’’ 
said klr. Tulliver, leaning on his .stick and stretching out his other 
hand towards Luke. 

“Ay, sir,” said Luke, as he gave his arm to his master, “you’ll 
make up your mind to’t a bit better when you’ve seen ivery thing : 
you’ll got used to’t. That’s what my mother .says about hei’ shorliie.ss 
o’ breath — she says she’s made Mends wi’t now, though she fought 
again? it sore when it fust come on.” 

Maggie ran on before to see that all was right in the dreary 
parlour, where tlie fire, dvdlod by the frosty sunshine, seemeil part 
of the general shabhiness. She turned her father’s chair, and pmshed 
aside the table to make an easy way for him, and then stood with a 
boating heart to see him enter and look round for the first time. 
Tom advanced before him, carrying the leg-rest, and stood beside 
Maggio on the hearth. Of those two young hearts Tom’s suffered 
the most unmixed pain, for Maggie, with all her keen susceptibility. 
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yet felt as if the sorrow made larger room for her lovo to flow in, 
and gave breathing-space to her passionate nature. No Iri.iej boy 
feels that; he would rather go and slay the Nomean lion, or perfunn 
any round of heroic labours, than endure perpetual appeals to his 
pitji’, for evils over which ho can make no conquest. 

Air. Tulliver paused just inside the door, resting on LukOj^and 
looking round him at all the hare places, which for him were lillod 
with the shadows of departed objects — ^the daily coinpatnons of his 
life. His faculties seemed to be renoAving their strength from 
getting a footing on this demoiLstration of the senses. 

“Ahl” he said slowly, moving towards his chair, “ they’ve sold me 
up ... they’ve sold me up.” 

Then seating himself, and laying down his stick, while Luke left 
the room, he looked round again. 

“They’n left the big Bible,” he said. “It’s got everything in— 
when I was born and married — ^Irring it me, Tom.” 

The quarto Bible was laid open before him at the fly-leaf, and 
while he was reading, with slowly -travelling eyes, Mrs. Tulliver 
entered the room, but stood in mute surprise to find her husband 
down already, and with the great Bible before him. 

“Ah,” he said, looking at a spot where his finger rested, “my 
mother was Margaret Beaton — she died when she was forty-seven : 
hens wasn’t a long-lived family — we’re our mother’s children — Gritty 
and me are — wo shall go to our last bed before long.” 

He seemed to be pausing over the record of his sister’s birth and 
marriage, as if it were suggesting new thoughts to them; then he 
suddenly looked up at Tom, and said in a sharp tone of alarm; 

They haven’t come upo’ Moss for the money as I lent him, have 
theyl” 

“ No, father,” said Tom, “ the note was burnt.” 

Mr. Tulliver turned his eyes on the page again, and presently said ; 

“Ah . . . Elizabeth Dodson ... its eighteen year since I 
married her ...” 

“ Come next Ladyday,” said Mrs. Tulliver, going up to hi.s .side 
and looking at the page. 

Pier husband fixed his eyes earnestly on her face. 

“Boor Bessy,” he said, “you was a pretty lass then — everybody 
said so — and I used to think you kept your good looks rarely. But 
you’re sorely aged . . . don’t you bear me ill-will . . . I meant to do 
well by you . . . We promised one another for better or for 
worse ...” 

“But I. never thought it ’ud be so for worse as this,” said poor 
Mrs. Tulliver, with the strange, scared look that had come over her 
of late, “ and my poor father gave me aAvay . . . and to come on so 
all at once ...” 



“0, mothor,” said Magt^io, “don’t talk in that way.” 

“No, 1 know you won’t let your poor mother spoiik . . . thsit’a 
boon tho way ail my lifo . . . your father novor raindod what t 
paid ... it ’ii(] have been o’ no tihc for me to bog !uid proy ... and 
it ’ud bo no uso now, not if I wan to go down o’ my hands and 
kllOC!) ...” 

“ Don’t wiy ho, lloasy,” .said Mr. Tullivor, whoso pride, in thoso 
first moiiicnUi of Imniiliation, wan in a,lievan()o to the .seii.so of Honus 
justice in his wifo’.s reproaoh. " If thoro’s anytln’ng loft as .1 cfiuld 
do to malte you aunvudti, 1, wouldn’t say you nay.” 

“Thou wo might stay horn and got .a living, and 1 might keep 
among my own sisters . . . and we been snoh a good wife to you, 
and never crossctl you from woek’.s cud to week’s end . . . and they 
all say .so . . . they .say it ’lul bo nothing but right . . . only you’re 
so turned .against Walcem.” 

“ Mother,” .said 'row severely, “ thi.s i.s not the time to talk about 
that.” 

“.Let her bn,” said Mr. Tnllivor. “Say what you mean, riossy,” 

“’Why, now the will juid Iho hind’.s all AV.ikcw’a, and hn’a'got 
everything In hiti luuida, wluU.’s the use u’ s<“.(tiug ywir fiwe apaiu.st 
lmu'i--when Ins says you may slay hero, ivndaj)eiiks as fair as ran ho, 
and says you may iwinago tho ininiim.ss, and have thiity shilling 
u-W('ok, awl a horse to rides alsoiit to ns.arket? Aiifl whore have wo 
got to put our Insudsl Wo nsusi, go into one o’ t.ho cottages in tho 
village . . , and me and juy ohildi-on hi'ouglit dou'ii to that . . . and 
all bo(sausfi you must ,sot yonr mind against folk.s till tlioris'.s no 
turning you.” 

Mr. Tullivor had sutsk lasrk isi his chair, tromlsliiig. 

“ Ytsvt may do as you like wi’ mo, Iksssy,” ho .said in a low voioo,’ 
“rnbiscsu tlio Isvingiug of you to povssi'ty . . . tiii.s world’s too many 
forme . . . I’m nought hut a basskrupt — it’s no us(s staisding u]) for 
anything now.” 

" h’atlu'i',” .said 'i'oin, “i don’t agi'oe with my moiher or my 
uiudes, and I don’t think you ought to .submit to bo lURler Wakesm. 
I get a pound ii woek now, aisd yi>u ran find something else 1o do 
when you get well.” 
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CPIAPTER IX 

AN I’i'EM ADJtED TO THE EAMIHY IfEClSTIilii 

That firHl momenl. of roniUHsiation firul fml)niiMaion followed by 
dayti of violont. slniggki in Uie niillor’s mind, ua iho griidual ocoohs of 
boclily airength bronglif with ifc incmiaing ability to endn'aee in ono 
view all the conilictiiig conditions under which ho found himself. 
Feeble limbs easily resign themselves to bo tethered, and when we 
are subdued by sickness it seems possible to as to fullll pledges which 
the old vigour comes back and breaks. There were times when poor 
Tulliver thought the fulfilment of his promise to Bessy was something 
quite too hard for human nature : he had iiroinised her without 
knowing what she was going to say — she might as well have asked 
him to carry a ton weight on his back. But again, there were many 
feelings arguing on hor side, besides the seirso that life had been 
made hard to her by having tnai-ried him. lie saw a pos.sibility, by 
muoh pinehing, of saving money out of his salary towards j'aying a 
second dividend to his creditors, and it wonhl not ho easy elsewhere 
to got a situation such as ho could fill, flo had loci an easy life, 
ordering much and working little, and liad no aptitude foi’ any new 
business. Pie must perhaps take to day-lahour, and Ida wife must 
have help from hor sisters — a ju’o.spciot doubly bitter to In'm, now tliey 
hud let all Bes.sy’s jirecions things be sold, ])rc)bably beeau.se they 
liked to sot her ug.ain.st him, by making Imr feci that he had brought 
hor to that pass. Ho lisl.enod to their adinonifiory talk, when they 
came to urge on him what he Avas hmind to do for poor Bessy’s sake, 
with averted eyes that every now- tiiul then (la.shed on (hem furtively 
when their harks were turned. Nothing hut the drciad of needing 
their help could ha.ve made it an etwiew ah.ovnativo to take (heir 
advice. 

But the slronge.st iiilliioneo of all was the love of the old premiiics 
where ho had run alcout when he Avas a hoy, ju.st a„s Tom laid done 
after him. 'Tlio Tullivers Iiad lived on this sjiot for geiierations, aiid 
lie had sat li.stening on a Idav stool on winter eveiiingH Avhile hi,s father 
talked of the old half- timhei'od mill that had been thcire liofore tlio 
]a.st great Hoods Avhicb damaged it so that bis grand bitlmr juillcd it 
down and built tbe jioav ono. ]1, was wboti ho got able to Avalk about, 
and look at all tlio old objects that ho felt the strain of thi.s clinging 
atleclion for the old homo as part of his life, part of liim.self. Ho 
couldn’t bear to think of himself living on any other spot than this, 
Avhoro ho Jenew the sound of every gate and door, and felt that, the 
shape and colour of OA’-oiy roof and AA'eathor-stain and broken hillock 
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was good, boc;i,us(! liis growing souses had been fed on them. Oni’ 
insti'iicted vagi'ancy, which has hardly time to linger by the hodgo- 
rows, but runs away early to the tropics, and is at homo with palms 
and banyans, — wliicih is nourished on books of travel, and atretohos 
the theatre of its imagination to l.lio Zambesi, can liardly got a dim 
notion of whfit an old-fashioned man like 'J'ldlivor felt for tliifi spot, 
where all his memories centred, and wluire life BeouuMl like a finniliii.r 
smootli-handlod l..oc>] that the fingers clutch with loving ease. And 
j\ist now he ■was living in that freshenwl memory of tlie far-off (imo 
wliioh comes to ua in the passive hours of rccot'ery from sickness. 

“Ay, Luke,” he said one aftenioou, as ho stood looking over the, 
orchard gate, “I remember the day they planted those a]i}ilo-trecs. 
My father was a huge man for planting — it wa.s like a meri-y-making 
to him to get a cart full o’ jj'onng trees — and I used to stand i' the 
cold wifcii him, and follow him about like a dog,” 

Then he tiu'ued round, and, leaning against the gate-post, looked 
at the opposite buildings. 

“ The old mill 'ml miss mo, I think, Luke. There’s a story as 
when the mill changes hands, the river’s angry-- Tve hoard my fiithor 
say it many a time. There’s no telling whet.lmr (.hero mayn’t bo 
summat in the story, for this is a puszliiig ivorld, ami Old 1 fairy's 
got a finger in it — it’s been too many for me, 1. know.” 

“Ay, sir,” said Luke rvith .soothing .synipatliy, “ what tvi’ tlie i-iist 
on the wheat, an’ the firin’ o’ the ricks an’ that,, as f’ve seen i’ my 
time — things often looks comical; there’s the Ikicoii fat wi’ tmr last 
pig runs away like laittor — it loaves nought but a ,sci'af,cliiii’.” 

“It’s just as if it was yesterday, mnv,” Mr. '^l.’ullivor went on, 
“when my father bogiin fJm multing. I remember, the day tliey 
finished the imilt-Iionso, I tliouglit summat great was to eonm of it; 
for we’d a plum-pudding tha,t day and a bit of a feast, .-uhI 1 said t,o 
my mother — sbo was a fine davk-oyed woman, my mol, her was - the 
little wench ’nil be as like her as two peas.” — .Here hlr. Tullivor put 
his stick between bis legs, and took out his smdf-box, for the greaicr 
enjoyment of this anecdote, wdrich dropped from him in fragmmits, 
as if ho every other moment lost narration in vision. “ I was a. lil l.le, 
chap no higher much than my mother’s knee — she was sore food of 
us children, Gritty and me — and so I said to her, ‘Mother,’ I said, 
‘shall we have plum-pudding emy day because o’ the rnalL bim.sc'l’ 
She used to toll mo o’ that till her dying day, Slio wa,s buf. a young 
woman when she died, my mother was. Hut it's forty gooi’l year 
since they fiiii,shod the malt-house, and it isn’t many days out of ’em 
all as 1 haven’t looked out into the yard there the first tiling in tlio 
morning — all iveathors, from year’s end to year’s end. 1 should go 
off my head in a now place. .1. should Im like as if I’d lost my way. 
It’s all hard, whichever w'ay 1 look at it — the harness ’till gall me 



bub it 'ud be summab to draw along the old road istead of a new 
’un.” 

“Ay, sir,” said Tjufco, “you’d bo a deal bottei- hero nor in some 
new place. I can’t abide new places myseii: thitigs is allays awlc’ard 
--narrow- wheeled waggin.s, belike, and the stiles all another sort, an’ 
oat-cake i’ some places, tow’rt th' head o’ the Floss there. It’s poor 
woi'k, chatiging yonr country-side.” 

“ but 1 doubt, Luke, tboy’ll bo for getting rid o’ Bon, and making 
yow. do with a, lad — and I must help a bit wi’ the mill. You’ll have a 
worfio place.” 

“Me’or mind, air,” said Luke, “I sha’n’t plague mysen. Fn been 
wi’ yon twontj^ ,yoar, an’ you can’t get twenty year wi’ whistlin’ for 
’em, no more nor j^ou can make the trees grow: you rnun wait till 
G-od A’mighty sends ’era. I can’t abide new victual nor new faces, I 
can’t — you niver know but what they’ll gripe you.” 

The walk was finished in silence after this, for Luke had dis- 
burtheiied himself of thoughts to an extent that left his conversa- 
tional resources quite barren, and Mr, Tulliver had rclap.sod from his 
recollections into a painful meditation on the choice of hardships 
before him. Maggie noticed that he was unusually absent that 
evening at tea; and afterwards he sat leaning forward in his chair, 
looking at the ground, moving his lips and .shaking his head from 
time to time. Then ho looked hard at Mrs. Tulliver, who was 
knitting opposite him, then at Maggie, who, as she bent over her 
sowing, was intensol)’' conscious of .some drama going forward in her 
f.-ither’s mind. vSnddenly ho took up the poker and broke the large 
coal fioroely. 

“Dear heart, Air. Tulliver, what can you he thinking of?” said hi.s 
wife, looking up in alarm; “it’s very wasteful, breaking the coal, and 
we’ve got hardly any large coal loft, and I don’t know whei'e the rest 
is to come from.” 

“I don’t think you’re quite so well to-night, are you, father?” said 
Maggie; “you soW uneasy.” 

“ Why, how is it Tom doesn’t come?” said Mr. Tulliver im- 
patiently. 

“ Dear heart! is it time? I must go and got his supper,” said Mrs. 
Tulliver, laying dorvn her knitting, and leaving the room, 

“lb’s nigh n])on half-past eight,” said Mr. ’rulliver. “lie’ll be 
here soon. Go, go and got tlie big Bible, and open it at the 
beginning, whore everything’s set down. And get the pen and 
ink.’’ ■■ ■ ■ 

Maggie obeyed, wondering; but her father gave no further orders, 
and only sat listening for Tom’s footfall on the gravel, apparently 
irritated by the wind, which had risen and was : roaring so as to 
drown all other sounds. There was a strange light in his c^es that 
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rather iViglitened Maggie: s/ic began to ’wish that 'I’mii wonld eoino, 
too. 

“ Tbero he is, then,” said Mr. Tulliver in an exeitod n'liy, when 
the knock tiime at last. Maggie went to open tlio door, but lioi’ 
mother came out of the kiteheu hurriedly, saying; “.Stop a bit, 
Maggie; I’ll open it.” 

Mrs, Tulliver had begun to be a littlo frightened at her lioy, but 
.she was iealou.s of every office others did for him. 

“ Your supper's ready by the kitchen fire, my. boy,” sIk; .said, as ho 
took oiF liis hilt and coat. “ You .shiill have it by yoiiiui'if, just a.s 
you like, and I won’t .speak to you.” 

“I think my father wants Tom, mother,” said Maggie; “ he must 
coma into the parlour first.” 

Tom entered with his usual saddened evening face, but liis eyes 
fell immediately on the open Bible and the inlustiuid, and he glanced 
with a look of an.'cious svirpiase at his father, who was siijdng; 

“ Come, come, you're late — I ueuit you.” 

“Is there anything the matter, fatlKU'l” Siiid Tom, 

“You sit down— all of you,” sidd Mr. 'Inlliver p(ironi])torily. 
“And, T’oui, sit down here; I’ve got wtumthiug for you to write 
i’ the Bible.” 

They all throe S!it down, looking at him. lie began to spenlc 
slowly, looking first at his wife. 

“I’vo made uj) my mind, Bessy, iiiid I’ll ho aa good ii.s my word to 
you. There’s the same grave made for us to lie down in, ;i,ud wo 
mustn’t be bearing one ahotlior ill-will. I’ll sto() in tins old jdace, 
and I’ll serve under Wakem -and I’ll serve lum like an bonrsi, man: 
there’s no Tullivej' hnt what’s hoiie.st, mind (bat, 'Tom”- liei-e his 
voice rose: “they’ll have it to throw up agiuiist me as 1 p;iid a 
dividend — but it wasn’t my fault — it Avas b(!i;!iu.se there’s r.’i.skills in 
the world. '.I'lwy’vo been too many for me, and I muiU, give in. I’ll 
put my neck in liarncss — for you’ve a right to say as I’ve lirouglit 
you into trouble, Bessy — and T'll servo biin as boiiest as if Im was no 
raskill; I’m an honest man, tlunigh I shall never hold my head up no 
more — I’m a tree as is broke — a tree a.s is broke.” 

Ho paused aud looked on the ground. 'Then sudderdy rai.sing his 
head, he said in a louder yet deeper tone; 

“But I won’t forgive him! I Imow what they say ho never 

meant ino any harm — that’s the Avay Old Harry pro] is up tlm 
raskills — he’s been at the bottom of cverytliing — but he’s a fine 
gentleman — I knoAv, I know. I shouldn’t ha’ gone to law, they 
say. But who made it so as there was no arhitratiir, and )iV> 
justice to bo got? It .signifies nothing to him — T know that: lie’s 
one o’ them fine gentlemen as got money by doing bii.sinesM for 
poorer folks, and when he’s made beggars of ’em, he’ll give ’em 
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charity. I won’t forgive him! I wish he might ho punished with 
sliamo till his own son 'ud like to forget him. I wish he may do 
sumTri.at as they’d make him work at the treadmill! .But he won’t — 
ho’s too liig a raskill to let the law lay hold on him. And you mind 
this, ’roni^ — you never forgive him neither, if you mean to bo my son. 
Thei'e’IJ maybe come a time when you may make him feel — it’ll never 
come to mo — .I’n got my head under the yoke. Now write — write it 
i’ the Bible.” 

“0, fatlior, what?” said Maggie, sinking down by his knee, pale 
and trembling. “ It’s wicked to curse and bear malice.” 

It i.sri’t wicked, 1 tell you,” sa,id her father fiercely. “It’s wicked 
a.s the raskills .should prosper — it’s the devil’s doing. Do as I toll 
yon, Tom. Write.” 

“ "Wliat am I to write, father V' said Tom with gloomy submission. 

“Write as your father, Edward '.Ikilliver, took service under John 
Wakem, the man as liad helped to ruin him, because I’d promised my 
wife to make her what amends I could for her trouble, and becau.se I 
wanted to die in th' old place, whore I was born and my father was 
horn. Put that i’ the right words — you know how — and then write 
as I don't forgive Wakem for all that; and for all I’ll servo him 
honest, I wish evil may befall him. Write that.” 

There was a dead silence as Tom’s i)on moved along the paper: 
Mrs. Tnlliver looked seared, and Maggie trembled like a leaf. 

“ .Now let me hoar what you’ve wrote,” said Mr. Tnlliver. Tom 
read aloud, slowly. 

“Now write — write as you’ll reiuomher what Walccm’s done to 
your father, and you’ll make him atid his feel it, if ever the da,y 
comes. And sign your name Thomas Tulliver.” 

“ 0 no, father, dear father!” said Maggie, almost choked with fear. 
“You shouldn’t make Tom write that.” 

“ Be quiet, Maggie!” said Tom. “I slidl write ik” 





Book Fourth — The Valley of Humiliatiou 


CHAPTEJi I 

A VAUlA’t'lON OF PRO’J’ESTANTtSM UNKNOWN TO BOSSUET 

JoTiRNEYiNO rlown the Ehone on a summer’s day, yon have {lorhaps 
felt the sunshine made dreary by those mined "villages whieh stud 
the banks in certain parts of its course, telling how the swift river 
once rose, lilco an angry, destroying god, sweeping down the feeble 
generations whoso breath is in their nostrils, and making their 
(Iwellings a desolation. Strange contrast, you may have thonglit, 
between the eiFect produced o)i us by those dismal remnants of 
commonplace houses, which in their best, days wore but the sign 
of a sordid life, belonging in all its details to our owm vulgar era; 
and the effect produced by thos(>, ruins on the castled Rhine, which 
have crumbled and mellowed into sneb harmony with the green 
and rooky steeps, that they seem to have a natural Htness, like 
the mountain pine: nay, oven in the day when they wore built 
they must have had this fitness, as if tlnjy had been rai.scd by an 
earth-born race, who had inherited from their mighty parent a 
sublime instinct of form. And that was a day of romance! If 
those robber barons rvero somewhat grim and dimnken ogre.s, they 
had (r ccrliiin grandeur of the wiki beast in them — they were forest 
boars W'ith tusks, tcaj-ing and rending, not tire onliiiary tloniestio 
grunter; th(jy represented the demon foroos for ever in collision 
with beauty, virtue, and tlio gentle uses of life; they made a fine 
contrast in the xncture with the wandei'ing minstrel, the soft-lipped 
Xwincess, the pious recluse, and the timid Israelite. That was a 
time of colour, when the sunlight fell on glancing steel and floating 
banners; a time of adventure and fierce struggle — nay, of living, 
religious art and religious enthusiasm; for were not cathedi-als built 
in those days, and did not great emperors leave their 'Western 
palaces to die before the infidel strongholds in the sacred East! 
Therefore it is that these Rhine castles thrill me with a sense of 
noetry : they belong to the gi-and historic life of humanity, and 
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raiao up far mo the vision of an opooh. liiit . tlioso deiirl-fiiitod, 
liollow-eyed; an;^iilar skeletons of villages, on the Rlioiio opjiress 
me ■with the feeling tliaX human llfo-“Very Tvnu'h of it- is a nav.vo\v, 
ugly, grovelling existoneo, whieh oven eulainity does iioti elevate, 
but radier tends to exhibit in all its bare vulgarity of eoueei.ition; 
and f iiavo a oriiol eonvietion that the lives tlui.so ruins arc the 
triicos of were part of a gross sum of obscure vitality t;hat will 
bo swe})t into tbo s:ui»e ol.)livion with the goneratious of autsi aud 
beavers. 

Peiiiiip.s something !i,l<in to this oppressive feeling umy liiu’e 
weighed upon you in watching this old-fas hio lied family life on 
the banlcfi of the Floss, whieh even sorrow hnnlly siitlieirs to lift 
above the level of the tragi-eoinie. Tt is a sordid life, you say, 
this of the 'L’ullivers a\id Dodsoiics- iri'iuliated by no sublime jjriii- 
ciplcs, no romantic visions, no active, .self-renouncing faith- moved 
by none of tho.se wild, uneontrollablo ])assion.s which create the 
dark shadow-s of misery and crime— without that jirimitivo rough 
simplicity of wants, that hard .suhmissive ill-])aid toil, that, cliilcl- 
liko spelling-out of what uature has written, which gives its poetry 
to peasant life. Here, one has conventional worldly notions and 
hahits without iiastnietion and wit.hout polish-- surely the most 
prosaic form of liuman life: proud i-ei-ipectahility in a gig of tin- 
fasliionahle build: worldliiiess without .side-disliea. (.tbseih'ing 1,he.so 
people narrowly, oven wben the iron hand of inisfortimu has shaken 
tlioiLL from their unquestioning hold on the world, one aees little 
trace of religion, still 1g.ss of a distinetively Chilstian creed. Their 
belief iii tho Unaeen, so far iis it manifosts itself at all, seein.s to ho 
rather of a pugiui kind; their moral notions, l-hongh liehl with .strong 
tenacity, seem to have no standard beyond hereditary custom. Yon 
could not live among such people; you are stilled for wnnti of an 
outlet towards something houutifnl, great, cpi- iiohle; yon are irri- 
tated with thoao dull men and women, a.s a kind of [lopnlation otit 
of keeping with the earth on which they live--with this rip;li plain 
where the great river flows for ever onward, and links the .small 
pulse of the old English town wdtli the heatings of t!n> wmld's 
mighty heart, L vigorous supoi'Stition, that; laslie.s its god.s or 
lashes its own baok, .seem.s to be more congruou.s with tlie my.stery 
of the human lot than the mental condition of thcfie emmet-lik'c 
Dodsons and Tnllivers. 

I shave with you this sense of oppressive narrowness; but, it is; 
necessary that we should feel it, if we care to tinderstand Imw it 
acted oil the lives of Tom and Maggie — how it ha.s aeteil on young 
natures in many generations, that in the onward tendeney of I'puihan 
things have ilsen above the mental level of tlie gmieratipiii iKiforc 
them, to which they have been nevertheless tied by the pdrongest 



fi1)i'Cf-i uf l.hcir hearts. The suftoriiig, whether ol iiiait.yr or viciiin, 
whieh holwigs to every historicfil {wlvanco of niaiiKiiul, in rriiie-i'iiiril 
in Uik way in every town, and hundreds eJ olir.i!iire Jnifirllt.s; and 
wo iieod not slirink from tliis comparison of Hnia.ll thiiig.vi vvii h .>;reiitj 
fo)' doo.s not science toil ns that its hiKhest striving is afier I, he 
iiscci'lainmcut of a unity which sliall bind the ninaflesl, things with 
tJio gveiitest? In natural aeionce, 1 have undenitttod, tliere ie noi.liini; 
potty to the mind that hits a largo vi.sion of reliitiona, iuid tin wliieh 
every single object suggests a vast sum of coiKlil.ioni'.. It js siii'ely 
the same with the ohsorviition of human life. 

Certainly the religions and moral ideas <.)f the llodsuiis anil Tul- 
livers wore of too specific a kind to he arrived at iJediietivoly,^ from 
tlie statement that they were part of the Protiistant )io])u)atioji of 
Great Britain. Thoir theory of life had its core of soundness, as all 
theories must have on which decent and pro»pcro\is families have 
been reared and have flourished; hut it had tho very .slightest tiiie- 
tiire of theology. If, in tho maiden days of tho Dodsnii sisters, 
their Bibles opened more easily at some pai'ts (,lnm others, it was 
because of dried tulip-potals, which had been di.strihnt.ed iptito im- 
partially, without preference for the historical, devothmal, or doc- 
trinal. Their religion rvas of a simple, scini-])agau kind, hut theri' 
was no heresy in it — if hero.sy pi-ojierly mean.s clioice-.foi' tliey 
didn’t know there was any otlier I'cligion, except that of rhape). 
goers, whieh appeared to ran in families, like astlnmi. Hew ^Imnld 
they know! The vicar of thcii- pleasant rural pari.sh was not a 
controversialist, but a good hand at whist, and one who had a joke 
always ready for a blooming female jiarishiener. Tho jcligio'n of 
the Ilodsons consisted in rovci'irjg wdiatcver was enatomary and re- 
spectable; it wsas necessary to bo baptized, else one. eouid not. be 
buried in tho churchyard, and to lake tho .sacrameid. Iiofere dualh 
as a security against more dimly under, stood jierils; but il w.ih of 
equal necessity to have the proper jtall-bi'arors and \\ nll-cuivd bams 
at one’s funeral, and to leave an miimpeac.hablo will. A Dodson 
w'onld not be taxed witli the oinksion of anylbing (.li.it wafi be- 
coming, or tlnit belonged to that eternal fitness of thing.s wlrieh was 
plainly iiidieaU'd in the pj-aetico of the most suhalantial'iiarishioiiers, 
and in the family traditions— -su<;h as, obcdionce to i)ii.i'ents, faitlrfvd- 
ncss to kindred, industry, rigid honesty, thrift, the tlioroiigh scour- 
ing of w'ooden and co])per utomsihs, the hoarding of coins Jikoly to 
dis, appear fi’om the currency, the production of lir.st rate commodities 
for the market, and the general prefererico for wh.'itevei- was lionie- 
luadc. Tho Dodsons were a very proud race, and their yiride lay 
in the utter frustration of all desire to tax them witli a breach Jf 
ti’ciflitioind duly or propriety. A whole.somo pride in many re.s 2 ifict,s, 
sima; it identified honour wdtb perfect integrity, thoroughne.ss of 
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workj find faithfulness to iidmittcd rules: and soeioty owes some 
worthy qualities in many of her members to mothers of the Dodson 
class, who niado their butter and their fi'omenty well, find would 
have felt disgraced to make it otherwise. To bo houest and [loor 
was never a Dodson motto, still Ic.ss to seem rieh though being 
poor; rather, the family badge was to bo honest and rielv; and not 
only rifili, but richor than Wfis supposed. To livo resjiectiod, and 
have the [iroper boiirors at your fuiieral, was iui fiehievemcut of the 
ends of existence that would be entirely riullitied if, cm tlie re.ading 
of your Will, you sank iu the opinion o’f your follow-men, cither by 
turniiig out to bo poorer than they expected, or by loaviug your 
money in a capricious nmniior, without strict regard to degrees of 
Idn, ' Tlio right tiling must always be done towards kindred The 
right thing was to correct them severely, if tlioy wore other than ii 
credit to the family, but still not to alienate from them the smallest 
rightfid share in the family .shoe-buckles and other property. A 
conspicuous quality in the Dodson charnetor was its genuineness: 
its vices and virtues idike were phases of a proud, honest egoism, 
which had a hearty dislike to wliatover made against its own credit 
and interest, find would bo frfinl<ly hard of siioech to inconvenient 
“kin”, hut would never forsake or ignore them ---would not let 
thorn want bread, but only roiptiro tiiom to oat it with 1 titter 
herbs. 

The same sort of traditiona.! belief ran iu i.he Tullivor veins, but 
it was carried in ricbor blood, Iiaving elomonts of generous impru- 
douce, wfirm alTection, and hot-tomjtored r;i.slnuws. Mr. 'I’ullivor’s 
grandfiithor had boon hofirrl to say that he w;i.s descended from one 
Ealph Tullivor, a wonderfully clovoi’ follow, who liful ruined hinisolf. 
It is likely enough that tlio clover Ihiliili wa.s .a high liver, rode 
spirited hfir.ses, and was very decidedly of his own oitiuion. On 
the other ivaud, nobody had over hoard of a Dodson who had ruined 
himself; it was not the way of that family. 

If such wore the views of life on which the Dod.sous and Tullivors 
had been reared in the praiseworthy jwist of I’itt and high jiriees, 
yon will infer, from what you already know eoiiconiitig (In' Rtate of 
society in Kt. Ogg’s, that tliero had been no highly modifying inliu- 
once to act on them in their maturor life. It was still possible, 
even in that later time of anti -Catholic preaching, for iieople to 
hold m.any pagan ide;is, and believe themsolvos good clnirci)-];eo])le 
notwithstanding; so wo need hardly feel any surprise at the f.'tcL 
that Mr, Tullivoi’, though a re^mlar church-goer, recorded his vin- 
dictiveness on the fly-leaf of his Bible. It was not that !uiy liarm 
could ho .said ooncorning the vicar of that eharmiug rural ])aii.sh to 
which Dorlcote Mill belonged; he was a man of excellent family, 
an irreproachable bachelor, of 'elegant pursuits, had taken honours, 
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jirid field a fellowship. Mr. Tnlliver regai-detl him M’ii.h dul.iful 
respect, as he <lid everything else belonging to the ehui’oli-sui'vico; 
but he considered that chiii'ch was one thing and common Konao 
aiicither, and he wanted noliody to tell hm, what cotumon .sense was. 
Certain secd.s which are required to find a nidus for thcuiaolves 
under unfavourable circunista.nce.s, have Ticeii .stqiidiijd liy niitiiro 
with an apparatins of hoolra, so that they will got a hold on very 
unreceptive .surfaces. The spiritual seed wiiicli had liooii .scattered 
over Mr. Tulliver had app.arcnbly been de.stituto of any correspemd- 
ing provision, and had slipped oil' to the witals again, fruiu a total 
ab.sence of hooks. 


CHAPTER II 

'i’m'! TORN NEST IS VIEROED BY THE THORNS 

There is something sustaining in the very agitation that aeemn- 
panics the first shocks of tronhlc, ju.st as an acute pain i.s often 
a stimulus, and produces an oxcil.ement which is transient strength. 
It is in the slow, changed life tliat follows— in the time when sorrow 
has become stale, and has no longer an emotive intensity that 
counteracts its pain — in the time when day follow,s clay in dull 
uncxpoctant sameness, and trial is a dreary routine; — it is thou that 
despair threatcn.s ; it is then that the poreniptoiy hiiiigor of the soul 
is felt, and eye and ear are strained after some, unlearned secret of 
onr existence, which shall give to endurance the nature of satisfac- 
tion. 

This time of utmost need w.as come to Maggie, with her short 
span of thirteen years. To the usual precocity of the girl she 
added that early expoi’ience of struggle, of conflict between the 
itnvard impulse and outavard fact, which is the lot of every imagin- 
ative iincl passionate nature; and the years since she hninmored 
the nails into hci- evooden Fetish among the worm-oaten shelves of 
the attic had been filled with so eager a life in the triple world of 
Reality, Book.s, and Waking Dreams, that Maggie was .strangely 
old for her years in everything except in her entire want of that 
prudence and self-command which wore the qualities that made 
Tom manly in the midst of his intellectual boyislmoss. And now 
her lot was beginning to have a still, sad monotony, which tlucw 
her more than ever on her inward self. Her father was able to 
attend to business again, his aifirirs were settled, and he was acting 
as Wakem’s manager on the old spot. Tom went to and fro every 
morning and evening, and became more and more .silent in the short 
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intervalfi (i.t homo : wliat was there to say? One day was like aiiothor, 
and Tom’s interest in life, driven back and crushed on every other 
side, was coneoutratiug itself into the one channel of ambitious 
resistatice to misfortune. The peculiarities of his father and mother 
wei'e very irlcsonie to him, now they rvere laid bare of ail the soften- 
ing accompaniments of an ea.sy pro.sperous home; for Tom had very 
clear prosaic eyes, not ajit to be dimmed by mists of feeling or 
imagination. Poor ]\:Ir.s. Tulliver, it seemed, would never recover 
liei' old self— -her placid household activity; bow could she? The 
objects among which lier mind had moved complacently wore all 
gone — all the little hopes, and schemes, and speculations, all the 
ploiisant little care.s about her treasures which had made this world 
rpiito ooiuprelicnsilile to her for a eptarter of a century, since she 
had made her lii’st purchase of the sugar-tongs, had been suddenly 
snatched away from her, and she remained bewildered in this empty 
life. Why that should have happened to her which had not hap- 
pened to other women remained an insoluble question by which 
she expressed her perpetual ruminating comjjarison of the past with 
the present. It tvas piteous to .see the comely blond stout woman 
getting thinner and more worn uudor a bodily as well as mental 
restlessness, which made her often wander about the empty house 
after her work was done, until Mfiggic, becoming alarineci about 
hoi’, would seek her, and bring her down by telling her how it 
vo.xed Tom that .she was injuring her health by never sitting down 
and resting herself. Yet amidst this helpless imbecility there was 
a touching trait of hnrabie self-devoting maternity, which made 
Maggie feel tenderly towai’ds her poor mother amidst all the little 
wearing griefs caused by her mental feebleness. She would let 
Maggie do none of the work that was heaviest and most soiling 
to tiie hands, and was quite peevish when Maggie attempted to 
relieve her from her grate-brushing and scoui-iiig; “Let it alone, 
inj’ dear; your hands ’nil get as hard as hard,” she would .say; “it’s 
your mother's place to do that, I can’t do the sewing- -iny eyes 
fail me.’’ And she would stiU brush and carefully tend Maggie’s 
hair, w’hich she had become reconciled to, in spite of its refusal to 
curl, now it was so long and massy. Maggie was not her pet child, 
and, in general, would have been much bettor if she had been quite 
dift'orent; yet the womanly heart, so bruised in its small personal 
desires, found a future to rest on in the life of this young thing, and 
the mother pleased her.self with wearing out her own hand.s to save 
the ha! I d.s that had so much more life in them. 

But the constant presence of her rnother’.s regretful bewilderment 
was loss paiiitid to Mitggie thai\ tha.t of her father’s .sullen incom- 
municiitive depression. As long as the jjaralysis was iqmu him, 
and it BCemed as if he might always be in a childlike condition of 


dependence — as long as he: was still only half-awakened, to his 
trouble, Maggie had felt the strong tide of pitying love almost _as 
an inspiration, a new power, that would make the most diflicult life 
easy for his sake; but now, instead of childlike dependence there 
had come a taciturn hard concentration of purpose, in strange con- 
trast with his old vehement communicativeness and high spirit; and 
this lasted from day to day, and from week to week, the dull eye 
never brightening with any eagerness or any joy. It is something 
cruelly incomprehensible to youlbfid natures, tins sombre sameness 
in middle-aged and elderly people, whoso life has resnltod in dis- 
appointnient and discontent, to whose faces a smile becomes so 
strange that the sa,d lines ail about the lips and brow seem to take 
no notice of it, and it hurries away again for want of a welcome. 
“Wiry will they not Idiidle up and be glad sometimes?” thinks 
young elasticity. “It would be so easy, if they only liked to do 
It." "And those leaden clouds that never part are apt to create 
impatience even in the filial affection that streams forth in nothing 
but tenderne.ss and pity in the time of more obvious affliction. 

Mr, Tulliver lingered nowhere away from home: he hurried away 
from market, he refused all invitations to stay and chat, as in old 
times, in the houses where he called on business. He could not be 
reconciled with his lot: there was no attitude in which his pride 
did not feel its bruises; and in all behaviour towards him, whether 
kind or cold, he detected an alhrsion to the change in hi,s circuin- 
staricos. Even the days on which Wakem came to rids round the 
land and enquire into the business were not so black to him as those 
m-arket-days on which he had met several creditors who had accepted 
a composition from him. To save something toward.s the repay- 
ment of those croditor-s was the object towards which ho was now 
bending all bis thoughts and efforts; and under the influence of this 
all -compelling demand of his nature, the some\vhat profuse man, 
who hated to be stinted or to .stint- anyone else in his own house, 
was gnulually mctsimorphosed into the keen-eyed grudgev of morsels. 
Mr.s. Tulliver covdd not economize enough to satisfy him in their 
food and firing; and he would eat nothing hiurself but what ivas 
of the courscist qu-ality. Tom, though depressed and strongly re- 
pelled by his fathei’’s siilleiuiess and the dreariness of home, entered 
thoroughly into his father’s feelings about paying the crerlitor.s; and 
the poor kd brought his first quarter’s money, with a delicious sense 
of achievement, and gave it to his father to put into the tin box 
w'hich held the saving.s. The little store of sovereigns in the tin 
box seemed to bo the only sight that brought a faint beam of plc-;r- 
suro into the miller’s eyes-^faint and transient, for it was soon dis- 
pelled by the thought tlia,t the time would be long— perhaps longer 
than his life — before the narrow savings could remove the hateful 


incubus of debt. A deficit of more thati five hundred pounds, with 
(he aeciimiilafcing interest, seemed n deep pit to fill with the savings 
from thirty Bhillings a-vveek, even when Tom’s probable savings were 
to be added. On this one point there was enbii'e community of feed- 
ing in the four widely differing beinra who sat round the dying fire 
of sticks, which made a cheap warmth for them on the verge of bed- 
time. Mr.s. Tulliver carried the proud integrity of the Oodsons in 
her blood, and had been brought i\p to think t.luit to wrong people 
of tlieir money, which was anothor phrase for debt, was a sort of 
moral pillory : it would have been wickedness, to her mind, to have 
run counter to her husband’s deisire to “do the right thing” and 
retrieve his name. She had a confused dreamy notion that, if the 
creditors were all paid, her plate and linen ought to come back to 
her; hut she had an inbred perception that while people ow'ed money 
they were unable to pajf they couldn’t rightly call anything their 
own. She munmn’ed a little that Mr. TnlHver so peremiAorily 
refused to receive anything in repayment from Mr. and Mrs. Moss ; 
but to all his recpnreinonts of household economy she was submissive 
to the point of denying herself the cheapest indulgences of more 
flavour: her only rebellion was to smuggle into the kitchen some- 
thing that would make rather, a better supper than usual for Tom. 

These narrow notions about debt, held by the old-fashioned 
Tullivers, may perhaps excite a smile on the faces of many readers 
in these day.s of wide commercial views and wide philosophy, accord- 
ing to which everything rights itself without any trouble of ours: 
the fact that my tradesman is out of pocket by me is to be looked 
at through the serene certainty that somebody else’s tradesman is 
in pocket by somebody else; and since there must be bad debts in 
the world, why, it is more egoism not to like that we in particular 
should make them instead of our follow-citizous. I am telling the 
histoi'y of very simple people, who had never had any illuminating 
doubts as to personal integrity and honour. 

Under all this grim melancholy atid narrowing concentration of 
de.siro Mr. Tulliver retained the fooling towards his “little wench” 
which made her presence a need to him, though it would not suffice 
to cheer him. Bhe was still the desire of his eyes; but the .sweet 
spring of fatherly love was now mingled rvith bitterness, lilce e\’ei'y- 
tlung else. When Maggie laid down her work at night it was her 
habit to got a low stool and sit by her father’s knee, leaning her 
cheek against it. How she wished he would stroke her head or give 
some sign that he was soothed by the sense that he had a daughter 
who loved him! But now she got no answer to her little cares.ses, 
either from her father or from Tom — the two idols of her life. Tom 
was weary and: abstracted in the .short intervals whoa he was at 
home, and: her father was bitterly preoccupied with tlie thoiight 



that the girl was growing up — was shooting up into a woman; and 
how was she to do well in life ? She had a poor chance for marrying, 
down ill the world as they were. And he hated the thought of her 
marrying poorly, as her aunt Gritty had done; that would be a thing 
to make him turn in his grave — ^the little wench so pulled down by 
children and toil, as her auut Moss was. ’When uncultured minds, 
confined to a narrow range of personal experience, are under the 
pressure of continued misfortune, their inward life is apt to become 
a perpetually repeated round of sad and bitter thoughts; the same 
words, the same scenes are revolved over and over again, the same 
mood accompanies them— the end of the year finds them as much 
what they were at the beginning as if they were machines set to 
a recurrent series of movements. 

The sameness of the days was broken by few visitors. Uncles 
and aunts paid only short visits now : of course they could not stay 
to meals, and the constraint caused by Mr. Tulliver^^s savage silence, 
w'hioh seemed to add to the hollow resonance of the bare unearpeted 
room when the aunts were talking, heightened the unpleasantness 
of these family visits on all sides, and tended to make them rare. . 
As for other acquaintances — there is a chill air surrounding those 
who are down in the world, and people are glad to got away from 
them as from a cold I’oom: human beings, more men and women, 
without furniture, without anything to ofler you, w'ho have ceased 
to count as anybody, present an embarrassing negation of reasons 
for wishing to see them, or of subjects on which to converse with 
them. At that distant day thei'e was a dreary isolation in the 
civilized Christian society of these realms for families that had 
dropped below their original level, unless they belonged to a sectarian 
church, which gets some warmth of brotlierhood by walling in the 
sacred fire. 


CHAPTER III 

A VOICB FEOM THE PAST 

One afternoon, when the chestnuts were coming into flower, Maggie 
had brought her chair outside the front door, and was seated there 
with a book on her knees. Her dark eyes had wandered from the 
book, but they did not seem to be enjoying the sunshine which 
pierced the screen of jasmino on the projecting porch at her right, 
and throw leafy shadows on her pale round cheek; they seemed 
rather to be searebing for something that was not disclosed by the 



simsliino. It; had been a more miserable day than iianal; her father, 
after a visit of Wakem’s, had had a paroxysm of rage, in which for 
some trifling fault he had beaten the boy who sei ved in the mill. 
Gnee before, since his illness, he had had a similar paroxysm, in 
which he had beaten his horse, and the seene had left a lasting 
terror in Mfiggic’s mind. The thought had risen that some time or 
other ho might beat her mother if she happened to speak in her 
feeble way at the wrong moment. The keenest of all dread with 
her was lest her father should add to his present misfortune the 
wretchedness of doing something irretrievably di-sgraceful. The 
battered school-book of Tom’s which she held on her knees cmild 
give her no fortitude under the pressure of that dread, and again 
and again her eyes had filled with tears as they wandered vaguely, 
seeing neither the ehestnut-treos nor the distant horizon, but only 
future scenes of home-sorrow. 

Suddenly she was roused by the smuid of the opening gate and 
of footstep.^ on the gravel. It was not Tom who was entering, but 
a man in a sealskin cap and a blue plush waistcoat, carrying a pack 
on his back, and followed closely by a buli-torrier of brindled coat 
and defiant aspect.: 

"0, Bob, it’s youl” said Maggie, starting up with a smile of 
pleased recognition, for there had been no abundance of kind acts 
to efface the recollection of Bob’s generosity ; “ I’m so glad to see 
you,” ' ■ 

“Thank you, Miss,” said Bob, lifting his cap and showing a 
delighted face, but immediately relieving himself of some accompany- 
ing embarrassment by looking down at his dog and sajdng in a tone 
of disgust: “Get out wi’ you, you thunderin’ sawnoy !” 

“My brother is not at home yet, Bob,” said Maggie; “he is 
always at St. Ogg’s in the daytime.” 

“ Well, Miss,” said Bob, “ I should be glad to see Mr. Tom — but 
that isn’t just what I’m come for — look here!” 

Bob was in the act of depoisitiug his pack on the door-step, and 
with it a row of small hooks fastened together with string. Ap- 
parently, however, they were not the object to which he wished 
to call Maggie’s attention, but rather something which lie had carried 
under his arm, wrapped in a red handkerchief. 

“ See here ! ” he said again, laying the red parcel on the others and 
unfolding it; “you won’t tluuk I’m a-ma.kin’ too free, Miss, I hope, 
but I lighted on these books, and I thought they might make up to 
you a bit for them as you’ve lost; for I beared you speak o’ pictura 
-^an’ us for pieturs, ZoflA here!” 

The opening of the I’ed handkerchief had disclosed a super- 
annuated Keepsake and six or seven numbers of a Portndt Gallerii, in 
royal octavo; and the emphatic request to look referred to a portrait 
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of George the Fourth in all the maiesty of his depressed cranium 
and voluminous neckcloth, 

“ There’s all sorts o’ gcnolvnen here,” Boh went on, tiiniing over 
the leaves with some excitement, “wi’ all sorts o’ noses— an’ some 
bald n.n’ some wi’ wigs— Parlament geiielmen, I reckon. An’ here,” 
he added, opening the Zcepsct-fe, “Acre’s ladies for you, some wi’ 
ciniy hair and some wi’ smooth, an’ some a-smiling wi’ their heads 
o’ one side, an’ some as if they was goiu’ to cry — look here— a-sittiu’ 
on the ground out o’ door, dressed Hke the ladies I’li seen get out o’ 
tlie carriages at the balls in th’ Old Hall there. My eyes, 1 wonder 
what the chaps wear as go a-courtin’ ’em! I sot up till the clock 
was gone twelve last night a-lookiu’ at ’em — I did— till they stared 
at me out o’ the pictur.s as if they’d know when I spoke to ’em. 
But, lors! I shouldn’t know what to say to ’em. They’ll be more 
iittiid company for you, Miss, and the man at the book-stall, he said 
they banged iverythiiig for picturs — he said they was a fust-rate 
article.” 

“And you’ve bought them for mo. Bob?’’ said Maggie, deeply 
touched by this simple kindness. “ How very, very good of you ! 
But I’m afraid you gave a great deal of money for them.” 

“Not me!” said Bob. “I’d ha’ gev three times the money if 
they’ll make up to you a bit for them as was sold away from you, 
Miss. For I’n niver forgot how you looked when you fretted about 
the books bein’ gone — it’s stuck by me as if it was a pictur hingin’ 
before me, An’ when I see’d the book open upo’ the stall, wi’ the 
lady lookin’ out of it wi’ eyes a bit like your’n when you was frettin’ 
— you’ll excuse my takin’ the liberty. Miss — I thouglit I’d make 
free to buy it for you, an’ then I bought the books full o’ genelmen 
to match — an’ then” — here Bob took up the small stringed packet 
of books — “ I thought you might like a bit more pi'int as well as 
the picturs, an’ I got these for a say-so — they’re cram-full o’ print, 
an’ 1 thought they’d do no harm cornin’ along wi’ these better-most 
books. An’ I hope you won’t say me nay, an’ tell me as you ivori’t 
have ’em, like Air. Tom did wi’ the suvreigus.” 

“No, indeed, Bob,” said Maggie, “I’m very thankful to you for 
thinking of mo and being so gtjod to mo and Tom. I don’t think 
anyone ever did such a kind thing for me before. I haven’t many 
friends who care for me.” 

“Hev a dog, Miss! — they’re better friends nor any Christian,” 
said Bob, laying down his pack again, which he had taken up with 
the intention of hurrying away; for he felt considerable shyness in 
talking to a young lass like Maggie, though, m he usually said of 
himself, “ his tongue overrun him” when ho began to speak. ^ I 
can’t give you Mumps, ’cause he’d break his heart to go siway from 
me — eh, Alumps, what do you say, you riff-raff?” — (Mumps declined 



to (express liimsolf more diffusely than by a single affirmativo move- 
ment of his tail). “ But I’d get you a pup, Miss, an’ welcome,” 

“No, thank you, Bob. We have a yard dog, and I may n’t keep 
a dog of my own.” 

“Ell, that’s a pity: else there’s a pup — if you didn’t mind about 
it not bein’ thoroughbred: it’s mother acts in the Punch show — an 
uncommon sonsable bitch— she means more .sense wi’ her bark nor 
half tlie chaps can put into their talk from breakfast to sundown. 
There’.s one chap carries pots — a poor low trade as any on the road, 
—he says; ‘Why, Toby’s nought but a mongrel — tli ore’s nought 
to look at in her’. But I says to him: ‘Why, what aro you yoursen 
but a mongrel 1 There wasn’t much pickin' o’ your feytlicr an’ mother 
to look at you.’ Not but what I like a bit o’ breed myself, but 
I can’t abide to see one cur griunin’ at another. I wish you good- 
evenin’, Mi.ss,” added .Bob, abruptly taking up bis pack again, under 
the consciousness that his tongue was acting in an undisciplined 
manner. 

“ Af on’t you come in the evening some time and see my brother, 
Bob V’ said Maggie. 

“ Yes, Miss, thank you — another time. You’ll give my duty to 
him, if you please. Eh, he’s a fine growed oha]), Mr. Tom is- he 
took to growin’ i’ the legs, an I didn’t.” 

The pack was down again, now — the hook of the stick having 
somehow gone wrong. 

“ You don’t call Mumps a cur, I suppose?” said Maggie, divining 
that any interest she showed in Mumps would be gratifying to his 
master. 

“No, Miss, a fine way off that,” said Bob with a pitying smile; 
“ Mumps is ivs fine a cross as you’ll see anywhere along the Floss, 
an’ I’u been up it wi’ the barge times enoo. AVhy, the gentry stops 
to look at him; but you won’t catch Mumps a-looking at the gentry 
much— he minds his own business, he does.” 

The expression of Mumps’s face, which seemed to be tolerating 
the superfluous existence of objects in general, was strongly con- 
firmatory of this high praise. 

“He looks dreadfully surly,” said Maggie. “Would he let rue 
pat him?” 

“ Ay, that would he, and thank you. He knows his company, 
Mumps does. He isn’t a dog as ’ull bo caught wi’ gingerbread; he'd 
smell a thief a good deal stronger nor the gingerbread— ho would. 
Lors, I talk to him by th’ hour together when I’m walking i’ ]o!\e 
places, and if I’n done a bit o’ mischief, I allays tell him. I’n got no 
secrets but what Mumps knows ’em. He knows about my liig 
thumb, he does.” ^ , 

“ Y'our big thumb— -ivhat’s that. Bob ?” said Maggie, 
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“ ’■[’lull ’s wliafc it is, Miss,” said Bob quicldy, exhibiting a singularly 
broad specimen of that difference between the man and the monkey. 
“ It tells i’ measuring out the flannel, you see. I carry flannel, 
’cause it’s light for my pack, an’ it’s dear stufi; you see, so a big 
thumb tells. I clap my thumb at the end o’ the yard and cut o’ the 
hither side of it, and the old women aren’t up to’t.” 

“But, Bob,” said Maggie, looking serious, “that’s cheating: I 
don’t like to hear you say that.” 

“Don’t you, Mis.s?” said Bob regretfully. “Then I’m sorry I 
said it. But I’m so used to talking to Mumps, an’ he doesn’t mind 
a bit 0’ cheating, when it’s them skinflint women as haggle and 
haggle, an’ ’ud like to get their flannel for nothing, an’ ’ud niver ask 
theirsolves how I got my dinner out on’t. I niver cheat anybody 
as doesn’t want to cheat me, Miss — lors, I’m a honest chap, I am; 
onlj" I must hev a bit o’ sport, an’ now I don’t go wi’ the ferrets, I’n 
got no varmint to come over but them haggling women. I wish 
you good-evening. Miss.” 

“Good-bye, Bob. Thank you very much for bringing me the 
books. And come again to see Tom.” 

“ Yes, Miss,” said Bob, moving on a few steps; then turning half 
round, ho said : “ I’ll leave off that trick ivi’ my big thumb if you 
don’t think well on me for it, bliss — but it ’ud bo a pity, it would. 
I couldn’t find another trick so good — an’ what ’ud be the use 0’ 
havin’ a big thumb? It_ might as well ha’ been narrer.” 

Maggie, thus exalted into Bob’s dmecting Madonna, laughed in 
spite of herself; at which her worshipper’s blue eyes twinkled too, 
and under these favouring auspices he touched his cap and walked 
away. 

The days of chivalry are not gone, notAvithstanding Burke’s grand 
dirge over them: they live still in that far-off Avorship paid by many 
a youth arid man to the Avoman of whom he never dreams that he 
shall touch so much as her little finger or the hem of her robe. Bob, 
Avith the pack on his liack, had as respectful an adoration for this 
dark-eyed maiden as if he had been a knight in armour calling aloud 
oil her niime as ho pricked on to the fight. 

That gleam of merriment .soon died aAvay from Maggie’s face, and 
perhap.s only made the returning gloom (leeper by contrast. Bhe 
was too dispirited even to like ansAvoring questions about Bob’.s 
present of books, and she carried them away to her bedroom, laying 
them doAvn there and seating herself on her one stool, Avithout caring 
to look at them just yet. She leaned her cheek against the AvindoAv- 
frame, and thought that the light-hearted Bob had a lot much happier 
than hers. 

Maggie’s sense of loneliness and utter priA'ation of joy hud deepened 
Ayith tiie brightness of advancing spring. All the favourite outdoor 
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nooks about home, wliicli seemed to have done their part with her 
parents in nurturing and cherishing her, were now mixed up with 
the home-sadness, and gathered no smile from the sunshine. Every 
affection, every delight the poor child had had w.a.s like an nching 
nerve to her. There was no music for her any more^ — no piano, no 
hfirmonizecl voices, no delicious stringed instruments with tlieir 
passionate cries of imprisoned spirits sending a strange vibratioit 
through her frame. And of all her school life there was nothing 
left her now laut her little collection of school-books, which she 
turned over with a sickening sense that she Iniew them all, and they 
w'ore all barren of comfort. Even at school she had often wished 
for books with mare in them: everything she learned there seemed 
like the ends of long threads that snapped immediately. .A.nd now 
— without the indirect ehai'm of school-oranlation — Telemacjuo was 
mere bran; so were the hard dry questions on Christian doctrine; 
there was no flavour in them — no strength. Sometimes Maggie 
thought she could have been contented rvith absorbing fancie.s; if 
she could have had all Scott’s novels and all Byron’s poems ! — then, 
perhaps, she might have found happiness enough to dull her sensi- 
bility to her actual daily life. And yet . . . they were hardly 
what she wanted. She could make dream-worlds of her own— -but 
no dream-world would sa,tisfy her now. She wanted some ex- 
pknatiou of this hard, real life : the unhappy-looking father, seated 
at the dull breakfast-table; the childish, bewildered mother; the 
little .sordid tasks that filled the hours, or the more oppres.sive 
emptiness of weaiy, joyless leisure; the need of some tender, de- 
monstrative love; the cruel sense that Tom didn’t mind what .she 
thought or felt, and that they were no longer playfellows together; 
the privation of all pleasant things that had come to hey more than 
to others; she wanted some key that would enable her to under- 
stand, and, in understanding, endure, the heavy weight that Imd 
fallen on her young heart. If she had been taught “ real learning 
and wisdom, such as great men knerv”, she thought .she should have 
held the secrets of life; if she had only hooks, that she might learn 
for hei’self what wise men knerv! Saints mid martyrs had never 
interested ^Maggie so much a.8 sages and poets. She knew little of 
saints and martyrs, and had gathered, as a general result of her teach- 
ing, that they were a temporary provision against the spread of 
Catholicism, and had all died at Smithfield. 

In one of these meditations it occurred to her that she had for- 

f itten Tom’s school-books, which had been sent home in his trunk, 
lit .she found the stock unaccountably shrunk clown to the few 
old ones which had been, well thumbed— the Latin Dictionary and 
Grammar, a Delectus, a torn Eutropius', the well-worn Virgil, Aid- 
rich’s Logic, and the exasperating Euclid. Still, Latin, Euclid and 
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Logic -w-ouH surely be a considerable step in masculine wisdom — in 
that knowledge which made men contented, and even glad to live. 
Not that the yearning for effectual wisdom was quite unmixed; 
!i certain miriige would now and then rise on the desert of the 
future, in which she seemed to see herself honoured for her surpris- 
ing attainments. And so the poor child, with lier soul’s hunger and 
lior illusions of self-flattery, began to nibble at this thick-rinded 
fniit of the tree of knowledge, iiliing her vacant hours with Latin, 
geometry, and the forms of tlie s3dlogi.sm, and feeling a gleam of 
triumph now and then that her understanding was quite equal to 
these peculiarly masculine studies. For a n^eck or two slie'weiit on 
resolutely enough, though with an occasional sinking of heart, as if 
she had set out toward the Promised Laud alone, and found it 
a thii'sty, trackless, uncertain journey. In the severity of her early 
resolution she would take Aldrich out into the fields, and then look 
off her book towards the sky, where the lark was twinkling, or to 
the reeds and bushes by the' river, from which the water-fowl 
rustled forth on its anxious, awkward flight — with a startled sense 
that the relation between Aldrich and thi.s living world was ex- 
tremely remote for her. The discouragement deepened as the days 
went on, and the ea.gcr heart gained fa,ster and faster on the patient 
mind Somehow, when she sat at the window with her book, her 
eyes xmvld fix themselves blankly on the outdoor sunshine; then 
tliey would fill with tears, and sometimes, if her mother was not in 
the room, the studies would all end in sobbing. She rebelled 
against her lot, she fainted under its loneliness, and fits even of 
anger and hatred towards her father and mother, who were so 
unliico what she would have them to be — towards Tom, who 
cheeked her, and met her thought or feeling always by some thwart- 
ing difference-— would flow out over her affections and conscience 
like a lava-.streani, and frighten her with the semsc that it ivas not 
ditiicult for her to become a demon. Then her brain would be 
busy with wild romances of a flight from homo in search of some- 
thing le.sB sordid and dreary: she would go to some great man— 
Walter i^cott, perhaps — and tell him how wretched and how clever 
she was, and he would surely do something for her. But, in the 
middle of her vision, her father -would perhaps enter the room for 
the evening, and, surprised that she sat still without noticing him, 
would say compiaitiingly: “Come, am I to fetch my slippers mv- 
.self?” The, voice pierced through Maggie like a swoi-d : there was 
another sadness besides her own, and she had been thinking of turn- 
ing her hack 011 it and forsaking it. 

This afternoon the sight of Bob’s cheerful freckled face had given 
her discontent a new direction. She thought it was part of the 
hardship of her life that there was laid upon her tlie huvtheu of 



larger wants than others seemed to feel — that she had to onduve 
rhis wide, hopeless yearning for that something, whatever it was, 
that was greatest and best on this earth. She wislied she could 
have boen^like Bob, with his easily-satisfied ignorance, or like Tom, 
who had something to do on which he could fix his mind with a 
steady purpose, and disregard everything else. Poor child! as she 
leaned her head against the window-frame, with her hands clasped 
tighter and tighter, and her foot heating the ground, she was as 
lonely in her trouble as if she had been the only girl in the civilized 
world of that day who had come out of her school-life with a soul 
untrained for inevitable struggles-— with no other part of her in- 
herited share in the hard-won treasures of thought, which genera- 
tions of painful toil have laid up for the race of men, than shreds 
and patches of feoble literature and false history — with much futile 
information about Saxon and other kings of doubtful example, but 
unhappily quite without that knowledge of the irreversible laws 
within and without her, which, governing the habits, becomes 
morality, and, developing the feelings of submission and dependence, 
becomes relimon; — as lonely in her trouble as if every other girl 
besides herself had been cherished and watched over by elder minds, 
not forgetful of their own early time, when need was keen and 
impulse strong. 

At last hlaggie’s eyes glanced down on the books that lay on the 
window-shelf, and she half forsook her revei'ie to turn over listlessly 
the leaves of the Partmit Gallery, but she soon pushed this aside to 
examine the little row of books tied together with string. Beauties 
. of the Spectator, Easselas, Economy of Human Life, Gregen-fS Letters , — 
she knew the sort of matter that was inside all these ; the Christian 
I'eor-— that seemed to bo a hymn-book, and she laid it clown again; 
but Thomas h Eempisi — the name had come across her iu her read- 
ing, and she felt the satisfaction, which everyone knows, of getting 
some ideas to attach to a name that strays solitary in the memory. 
She took up the little, old, clumsy book with some curiosity : it had 
the corners turned down in many places, and some hand, now for 
over quiet, had made at certain passages strong pen-and-ink marks, 
long since browned by time. Maggie turned from leaf to leaf, and 
read whore the quiet hand pointed. ... “ Know that the love of 
thyself doth hurt thee more th;u» anything in the world. . . . If 
thou seekest this or that, and wouldst be here or there to enjoy thy 
own will and pleasure, thou shalt never bo quiet nor free from care ; 
for in everything somewhat will bo wanting, and in every place 
there will be some that will cross thee. ... Both above and below, 
which way soever thou dost turn thee, everywhere thou .shalt fiml 
the Cross; and everywhere of necessity thou must have patience, if 
thou wilt have inward peace, and enjoy an everlasting crown. . , . 
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If thoii desire to mount unto this height, thou must set out courage- 
ously, and lay the axe to the root, that thou niayst pluck up and 
destro}' that hidden inordinate inclination to thyself, and unto all 
private aitd earthly good. On this sin, that a nuin inordinately 
loveth him.self, almost all depondeth, -whatsoever is thoroughly to be 
overcome; which evil being once overcome and .subdued, there will 
presently ensue great yieaco and tranquillity. ... It is but little 
tbou sufferest in comparison of them that have suffered so much, 
were so .strongly tempted, so grievously afflicted, so many ways 
tried and exercised. Thou oughte.st therefore to call to mind the 
more heavy sufferings of others, that thou mayst the easier bear thy 
litthi advei'-sitios. And if they seem not little unto thee, beware 
lest thy impatience be the cause thereof. . . . Blessed arc those ears 
that receive the whispers of the divine voice, and listen not to the 
whisperings of the world. Blessed are those ears which hearken 
not unto the voice which soundeth outwardly, but unto the Truth 
which teacheth inwardly ...” 

A strange thrill of awe -passed tln-ough Maggie while she read, as 
if she had been wakened in the night by a strain of solemn mu, sic, 
telling of beings whose souls had been astir while hers was in 
stupor. She went on from one brown mark to another, where the 
quiet hand seemed to point, hardly conscious that she was reading 
— .seeming rather to listen while a low voice said; 

“ Why dost thou here gaze about, since this is not the place of 
thjf resti In heaven ought to be thy dwelling, and all earthly 
things are to be looked on as they forward thy journey thither. 
All things pass away, and tbou together with them. Beware thou 
cleave not unto them, lest thou be entangled and perish. ... If 
a man sliould give all his substance, yet it i,s as nothing. And if he 
should do great penances, yet are thej’- but little. And if he should 
attain to all knowledge, he is yet far off. And if he should be of 
great virtue, and very fervent devotion, yet is there much wanting; 
to wit, one tiling, which is most necessary for him. What is that^ 
That having left all, he leave himself, and go wholly out of himself, 
and retain nothing of self-love. ... 1 have often .said unto thee, 
and now again 1 say tlie .same, Forsake thy.self, resign tliyself, and 
thou shalt enjoy much inward peace. . . . Then shall all vain 
imaginations, evil perturbations, and superfluous cares fly away; 
then shall immoderate fcai- leave thee, and inordinate love shall 
die.” 

Maggie drew a long breath and pushed her heavy hair back, as if 
to see a sudden vision more clearly. Here, then, was a secret of 
life that would enable her to renounce all other secrets —hero vrus 
a sublime height to be reached without the help of outward things 
■ — here wa.s insight, and strength, and conquest, to be won by means 

Q 
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ciitii'ely wiUiin hei’ own soul, where n supremo Tenchov was waiting 
to be lioRT'd. It flashed through her like the suddenly ajiprehended 
solntioii of a prohloin, that all the miseries of her yonug life liad 
come from fixing her heart on her own pleasure, as if that were the 
ceatral necessity of the universe; and for the first time she saw tlie 
possibility of shifting the position from which she looked at the 
gratification of her own desires, of taking her stand out of herself, 
and loolcing at her oavu life as an insignificant part of a cliidnely- 
guided whole. 81 ie read on and on in the old hook, devouring 
eageily the dialogues with tho invisible Teacher, the pattern of 
sorrow, the source of all strength; returning to it after she liad been 
called away, and reading till the sun went clowm behind the willow.?. 
With all the hurry of an imagination that could never rest in the 
present, she sat in the deepening twilight forming plans of self- 
humiliation and entire deAmtedaess; and, in the ardour of first 
discovery, renunciation seemed to her the entrance into that satis- 
faction which she had so long Itcen craving in vain, She had not 
perceived— how could she until she had lived longer?— tho inmost 
truth of the old monk’s outpourings, that I'enunciation remains 
sorrow, though a sorrow borne wdllingly. IMaggio -was still panting 
for happiness, and was in ecstasy because .she had found the key to 
it. She knew nothing of doctrines and .system.s--of mysticism or 
quietism; hut this voice oiit of the far-off Middle Ages was the 
direct communication of a human soul’s belief and experience, and 
came to Maggie a.s an nncpie.stionecl meissage. 

I suppose that is the reason why the .small old-fashioned book, for 
which you need only 2’ay sixpence at a book-stall, works miracle.s 
to this day, turnirig hitter waters into sweetness: while expensive 
sermons and treatises, newdy issued, leave all things as they were 
before. It was written down by a hand that waited for the heart’s 
prompting; it is tho chronicle of a solitary, hidden anguish, struggle, 
trust and triumph — not written on velvet cti.shions to teach endur- 
ance to those who arc treading with bleeding feet on the stones. 
And so it remains to all time a lasting record of human needs and 
human consolations: the voice of a brother who, age, s ago, felt and 
suli'erod and renounced — iu the cloister, perhaps, with serge gown 
and toihsurod head, 'with mtich chanting and long fast.?, and with 
a fashion of speech different from ours — but under the same silent 
tar-otf heaven.s, and until the same jiassioiiato de.sires, the same 
.strivings, the same failures, the same iveariness. 

In writing the hi, story of unfashion.ablc familic,s, one is a))t to hill 
into :i tone of cnn>hasis which is very far from being the tone of 
good society, where princijilca and beliefs are not only of an 
extremely moderate kind, hut are always presupposed, no suLjecUi 
being eligililo but such as can be touched with a light and graceful 
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irony. But tlien, good society has its clwefc and its relvet carpets, 
its dimier-origagements six weeks deep, its opera and its faery ball- 
rooms; rides off its ennui on thoroughbred horses, lounges at the 
club, lues to keep clear of crinoline vortices, gets its science done by 
Faraday, and its religion by the superior clergy who are to be met 
in the best houses ; how should it have time or need for belief and 
emphiiaisl But good society, floated on gossamer wings of light 
irony, is of very expensive production ; requiring nothing less than 
a wide and arduous national life condensed in unfragrant deafening 
factories, oraraping itself in mine.s, sweating at fuimaces, grinding, 
hammering, weaving under move or loss oppression of carbonic acid 
— or else, spread over .sheepuaalk.s, and scattei'ed in lonely houses 
and lints on tlie clayey or chalky coin-lands, where the rainy days 
look dreary. This wide national life is based entirel,y on emphasis 
•—the emphasis of want, which urges it into all the activities neces- 
sary for the maintenance of good society and light irony: it spends 
its heavy years often in a chill, uncarpoted fashion, amidst family 
di.scord uiisoftened by long covridor.s, Under such circumstances 
there ai'e many among its myriads of sonls who have absolutely 
needed an emphatic belief : life in this unpleasurablo shape demand- 
ing .some solution even to iinspeculative minds; just as you enquire 
into the stuffing of your couch when anything galls you there, 
whereas eider-down and perfect French springs excite no question. 
Some have an emphatic belief in alcohol, and seek their eJesiusis or 
outside standing-ground in gin; but the rest require something 
tliat good society calls “enthusia.sni ”, something that will present 
motives in an entire absence of high prizes, something that will give 
patience and feed human love when the limbs aclic with weariness, 
and human looks are hard upon u.s — something, clearly, that lies 
outside personal desires, that inclade.s resignation for our.selves and 
active love for what is not ourselves. Now and then that sort 
of enthusiasm finds a far-echoing voice that comes from an ex- 
perience springing out of the doepe.st need. And it was by being 
lirought within the long lingering vibrations of .such a voice that 
Maggie, with her girl’.s face and unnoted sori'ow.s, found an effort 
and a hope that lielped her through years of loneliness, maldng out 
a faith for herself without the aid of e.stabli,shed authoritie.? and 
appointed guides— for they were not at h.and, and her need was 
pressing. From what you know of her, you will not be .suqiriscd 
that she throw some exaggeration and wilfulness, some pride and 
impetuosity, even into her seli-renunciation: her own life was still 
a drama ior hei’, in which she demanded of herself that her part 
should be played with intensity. And so it came to pasM that she 
often lost the spirit of humility by being excessive in the outward 
act; ,she often strove after too high a flight, and came down with 
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her poor little half-flodgecl wings dabbled in the mud. For ex- 
ample, she not only determined, to work at plain sewing, that .she 
might contribute something towards the fund in the tin box, but 
she went, in the finst instance, in her zeal of self-mortification, to 
ask for it at a lineii-sho}) in St. Ogg’s, instead of getting it in a more 
quiet and indirect way; and could see nothing but what was 
entirely wrong and unkind, nay, persecuting, in Tom’s reproof of 
her for this unnecessary act. “ I don’t like my sister to do such 
thing.s,” said Tom; “Til take care that the debts are i^aid, without 
your lowering yourself in that way.” Surely there was some 
tenderness and bravery mingled with the worldlinoss and self- 
assertion of that little speech; but Maggie held it as dross, over- 
looking the grains of gold, and took Tom’s rebuke as one of her 
outward crosses. Tom was very bard to her, she used to think, in 
her long night-watchings — to her who had always loved him so; 
and then she strove to be contented with that hardness, and to 
require nothing. That is the path we all like when wo set out on 
our abandonment of egoism — tho path of martyrdom and endurance, 
where the irulm-branches grow, rather than the steep highway of 
tolerance, just allowance, and self-blame, where there are no leafy 
honours to be gathered and rvorn. 

The old books, Virgil, Euclid, and Aldrich — ^that wrinkled fruit 
of the tree of knowledge — had been all laid by; for Maggie had 
turned her back on the vain ambition to share the thoughts of the 
wise. In her first ardour she flung a, way the books with a sort 
of triumph that she had risen above tho need of them; and if they 
had been her own, she would have burned them, believing that she 
would never repent. She read so eagerly and constantly in her 
three books, the Bible, Thomas-a-Kempis, and the Ohristian Ymr 
(no longer rejected as a “hymn-book”), that they filled her mind 
with a continual stream of rhythmic memories; and she wn.s too 
ardently learning to see all nature and life in the light of her new 
faith to need any other material for her mind to work on, as she 
sat with her well-plied needle, making shirts and other complicated 
stitchinga, falsely called “ plain ” — ^^by no moans qdain to Maggie, 
since wristband and sleeve and the like had a capa.bility of being 
sewed in wrong side outwards in moments of mental watidoritig. 

Hanging diligently over her sewing, Maggie was a sight anyone 
might have been pleased to look at. 'That new inward life of hers, 
notwithstanding some volcanic upheavings of imprisoned passions, 
yet shone out in her face with a tender soft light that mingled itself 
as added loveliness with; the gradually enriched colour and outline 
of her blossoming youth. Her mother felt the change in her with 
a sort of puzzled wonder that Maggie should be “growing up so 
good"; it was amazing that this once “contrairy” child was liecome 



so siilmiissive, so backward to assort her own will, ilaggic irscd to 
look up from her work and find her mother’s eyes fixed upon, her; 
tliejf were vratohing atid waiting for the large young glanoe, as if 
her elder frame got some needful warmth from it. The mother was 
getting fond of her tall, brown girl, the only hit of furniture now on 
which she could be.stow her anxiety and pride; and Maggie, in spite 
of her own ascetic wish to have no personal adornment, was obliged 
to give wajf to her mother about her hair, and submit to have the 
abundant black locks plaited into a coronet on the summit of her 
head, after the pitiable fashion of those antiquated times. 

“Let your mothei- have that bit o’ pleasure, my dear,’’ said Mis. 
Tullivor; “ I’d trouble enough with your hair once.” 

So Maggie, glad of anything that would soothe her mother, and 
cheer their long day together, consented to the vain decoration, and 
showed a queenly head above her old frocks — steadily refusing, 
however, to look at herself in the glass. Mrs. Tulliver liked to call 
the father’s attention to Maggie’s hair and other unexpected virtues, 
but he had a brusque reply to give. 

“I knew well enough what she’d be, before no\v — it’s nothing 
new to me. But it’s a pity she isn’t made o’ commoner stuff — she’ll 
be thrown away, I doubt: there’ll be nobody to marry her as is fit 
for her.” 

And Maggie’s graces of mind and body fed his gloom. He sat 
patiently enough while she road him a cLapter, or said something 
timidly when they were alone together about trouble being turned 
into a blessing. He took it all as part of his daughter’s goodness, 
which made his misfortunes the .sadder to him because they damaged 
her chance in life. In a mind charged with an eager purpose and 
an unsatisfied vindictiveness, there is no room for new feelings: Mr. 
Tullivor did not want spiritual consolation — he wanted to shake off 
the degradation of debt, and to have hi,s revenge. 
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CHAPTEE I 

IN THE BED DEEPS 

The family sittivig-room was a long room wtli a winrlow at each 
end; one looking towai’ds tlie croft and along the liipple to the’ 
banks of the Floss, the other into the mill-yard. Maggie was 
sitting -with her ■\vovk against the latter window w'hen she saw Mr. 
Wakem entering the yard, as usual, on his fine black horse; but not 
alone, as usual. Someone was with him — a figure in a cloak, on 
a handsome pony. Maggie had hardly time to feel that it was 
Philip come back, before they were in front of the window, and he 
was raising his hat to her; while his father, catching the movement 
by a side-glance, looked shai’ply round at them both. 

Maggie hurried away from the wdndow and carried her work 
upstairs; for Mr. 'Wakem sometimes came in and inspected the 
books, and Maggie felt that the meeting with Philip would be 
robbed of all pleasure in the presence of the two fathers, Some 
day, perhaps, she should see him when they could just shake hands, 
and she could tell him that she remembered hi,s goodne.s.s to Tom, 
and the things he had said to her in the old days, though they 
could never be frieiid.s any more. It wa,s not at all agitating to 
-Maggie to .SCO Philip ng.ain; she retained her childish gi'Mitude and 
pity towards him, and remembered his cleverness; and in the early 
weeks of licr loneliness she had continually recalled the imago of 
him among the peoide who li.ad been kind to her in life; often 
wishing she had him for a brother and a teacher, as they had fancied 
it might have been, in their talk together. But that sort of wishing 
had been banished along with other dreams that savoured of seeking 
her own will; and she thought, besides, that Philip might be altered 
by his life .abroad — he might have become worldly, and really not 
care about her -saying anything to him now. And yet, his face was 
wonderfully little altered — it was only a larger, more manly copy 
of the pale small-featured hoy’s face, with the gray eyes and the 



boyish waving brown hair; there was the old deformity to awaken 
the old pity; and after all her meditations, hlaggie felt that she 
really should like to say a few words to him. He might still be 
melancholy, as he always used to bo, and like her to look at him 
kindly. She wondered if he remembered how he used to like her 
eye.s; with that thought Maggie glanced towards the square looking- 
glass which was condemned to hang with its face towards the wall, 
and she half-started from her seat to reach it down ; hut she checked 
herself and snatched up her work, Hying to repress the rising wishes 
by forcing her memory to i-ecall snatches of hymns, until she saw 
Philip and his father returning along the road, and she could go 
down again. 

It was far on in June now, and Maggie was inclined to lengthen 
the daily walk which was her one indiilgcnue; hut this day and the 
following she was so busy with work which must be finished that 
she never went beyond the gate, and satisfied her need of the open 
air by sitting out of doors. One of her frequent walks, when she 
was not obliged to go to St. Ogg’s, was to a spot that lay beyond 
what was called the "Hill ” — an insignificant rise of ground crowned 
by tree.s, lying along the side of the road which ran by the gates of 
Dovlcote Mill. Insignificant I call it, because in height it was 
hardly more than a bank; but there may come moments when 
Nature makes a more hank a means towards a fateful result, and 
that is why I ask you to imagine this high bank crowned with 
trees, making an uneven wall for some quarter of a mile along the 
left side of Dorlcote Mill and the pleasant fields behind it, hounded 
by the munnuiing Ripple. Just where this line of bank sloped 
down again to the level a by-road turned oflF and led to the other 
side of the rise, w'here it was broken into very capricious hollows 
and mounds by the working of an exhausted stone-quarry — so long 
exhausted that both mounds and hollow-s wore now clothed with 
brambles mid trees, and here and there by a stretch of grass which 
a few sheep kept closc-nibbled. In her childish days Maggie held 
this place, called the Red Deeps, in very groat awe, atid needed all 
her confidence in Tom’s bravery to reconcile her to an excursion 
thither— -visi ores of robbers and fierce animals haunting every hollow. 
But notv it had the charm for her which any broken ground, any 
mimic rock and ravine, have for the eyes that rest habitually on 
the level; especially in summer, when she could sit on a grassy 
hollow under the shadow of a. branching ash, stooping aslant from 
the .steep above her, and listen to the hum of insects, like tiniest 
bells on the garment of Silence, or see : the sunlight piercing the 
distant boughs, as if to chase and drive homo the truant heavenly 
blue of the wild hyacinths. In this June time too the dog-roses 
woi'c in their glory, and that was an additional reason wdi}" Maggie 


•should dirocl-, her walk to the Eed Deeps, rather than to any other 
spot, on the first day she was free to wander at her will— a pleasure 
she loved so well that sometimes, in. her ardours of renunciation, 
•she thought she ought to deny herself the frequent in diligence 
in it. 

You may see her now, as she waiks down the favourite turning, 
and enters the Deeps hy a narrow path through a group of Scotch 
firs — her tall figure and old lavender gown visible tfirongh an here- 
ditary black-silk .shawl of some wide-meshed net-lilce material; and 
now .she i.s sure of being unseen, she take.s otl’ her bonnet and ties 
it over her arm. One would certainly suppose her to be farther 
on in life than her seventeenth year— perhaps because of the slow 
resigned sadness of the glance, from which all search and unrest 
seem to have depaited, perhap.s because her broad-chested figure 
has the mould of early womanhood. Youth and health have with- 
stood well the involuntary and voluntary hardships of her lot, and 
the nighte in which she has lain on the hard floor for a penance 
have left no obvious trace; the eyes are liquid, the brown cheek is 
firm and rounded, the full lips are red. With her dark colouring 
and |et crown surmounting her tall figure, .she seems to have a sort 
of kinship with the grand Scotch firs, at which she is looking up 
as if she loved them well. Yet one has a sense of uneasiness in 
looking at her — a sense of oppo.sing elements, of which a fierce 
collision is imminent: surely there is a hu-shed expression, such as 
one often sees in older faces under borderless caps, out of keeping 
with the resistant youth, which one expects to flash out in a sudden, 
passionate glance, that will dissipate all the quietude, like a damped 
lire leaping out again when all seemed safe. 

But Maggie herself was not uneasy at this moment. She was 
calmly enjoying the free air, while she looked up at the old fir- 
trees, and thought that those broken ends of branches were the 
records of past storm.s, which had only made the I’ed stems soar 
higher. But while her eyes were still turned upward, she became 
conscious of a moving shadow cast by the evening sun on the gra,ssy 
path before her, and looked down with a .startled gesture to see 
Philip Wakem, who first raised his hat, and then, blushing deeply, 
came forward to her and put out his hand. Maggie, too, coloured 
with surprise, which soon gave way to pleasure. She put out her 
hand ancl looked down at the deformed figure before her with frank 
eyes, filled for the moment with nothing but the memory of her 
child’s feelings — a memory that was always strong in her. She was 
the first to speak. 

“ You startled me,” she said, smiling faintly; “ I never meet any- 
one here. How came you to be walking here? Did you come to 
meet me?” , ' 
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It was impossil)lo nob to perceive that Maggie felt herself a child 
again. 

“ YeSj I did,” said Philip, stiU embarrassed: “ I wished to see you 
very much. I watched a long while yesterday on the lank near 
your house to see if you would come out, but you never came. 
Then I watched again to-day, and when I saw the way you took, 
I kept you in .sight and came clown the baiilt, behind there. I hope 
you will not be displeased with me. 

“ No,” said Maggie with simple seriousness, wjilking on as if she 
meixnt Philip to accompany her, “ I’m very glad you came, for I 
wished very much to have a.n opportunity of speaking to you. I’ve 
never forgotten how good you wore long ago to Tom, and me tooj 
but I was not sure that you would remember us so well. Tom and 
I have had a great deal of trouble since then, and I think fliai makes 
one think more of avhat happened before the trouble came.” 

“I can’t believe that you liave thought of me so much as I have 
thought of you,” said Philip timidly. “ Do you know, when I was 
away, I made a picture of you as you looked that morning in the 
study when you said you would not forget me.” 

Philip drew a large miniature-ca.s0 from his pocket, and opened it. 
Maggie saw her old self leaning on a table, with her black locks 
hanging down behind her ears, looking into space with strange, 
dreamy eyes. It was a water-colour sketch, of real merit as a 
portrait. 

“ 0 dear,” said Maggie, smiling, and flushed with pleasure, " what 
a queer little girl I was! I remember myself with my hair in that 
way, in that pink frock, I really mts like a gipsy. 1 dare say I am 
now,” she added, cafter a little pause; “ am I like what you expected 
me to be?”- 

The words might liave been those of a cocpiette, but the full 
bright glance Maggie turned on Philip was not that of a coquette. 
She really did hope he liked her face as it was now, but ir was 
simply the rising again of her innate delight in admiration and love. 
Philip mot her eyes and looked at her in silence for a long moment, 
before ho said quietly : “ No, Maggie.” 

The light died out a little from Maggio’.s face, and there was 
a slight trembling of the lip. Her eyelicls fell lower, but she did 
not turn away her head, and Philip continued to look at her. Then 
he said, slowly: 

“ You are very much more beautiful than I thought you would 

.'■■.be."' ■' . 

“ Am I ?” .said Maggie, the pleasure returning in a decpoi' fimsh. 
She turned her face away from him and took some step.s, looking 
straight before lier, in silence, as if she -were adjusting her conscious- 
ties.s to this now idea. Girls are .so accustomed to tbiuk of dress a.s 
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tho main ground of vanity, that, in abstaining from the looking- 
glass, Maggie had thought more of abandoning all care for adorn- 
iiient than of renouncing the contemplation of her face. Comparing 
herself with elegant, wealthy young ladies, it had not occurred to 
her that .she could yu’odnco any eflect with her person. Pliilij.) 
.seemed to like the silence well. He walked by her side, watching 
lier face, as if that .sight left no room for any other wish. They 
had passed from among the fir-trcea, and had now come to a green 
hollow almost surrounded by an amphitheatre of tho pale pink dog- 
roses. But as the light about them had brightened, Maggie’s face 
had lo.st it,s glow. She stood .still when they were in the hollows, 
and, looking at Philip again, she said in a serious, sad voice : 

“I wish we could have l3een friends — I mean, if it would have 
been good and right for us. But that is the trial I have to bear in 
everything: I may not keep anything I used to love when I was 
little. The old books went; and Tom is different — and iny father. 
It is like death. I must part with everything I cared for when 
I was a child. And I must part with you; we must never ttdee .any 
notice of each other' again. That was what I wanted to speak to 
you for. I wanted to let you know that Tom and I can’t do as we 
like about such things, and that if I behave as if I had forgotten 
all about you, it is not out of envy or pride — or — or any bad 
feeling.” 

Maggie spoke with more and more sorrowful gentleness as she 
■went on, and her eyes began to fill with tears. The deepening 
expression of pain 011 Philip’s face gave him a stronger resemblance 
to his boyish self, and made the deformity appeal more strongly to 
her pity. 

“I know — I see all that you mean,” he said in a voice that had 
become feebler from discouragement; “ I know what there is to keep 
us apart on both side.s. But it is not right, Maggie — don’t you be 
migiy with me, I am so used to call you Maggie in my thoughts, — 
it is not right to sacrifice everything to other people’s unreason- 
able feelings. I would give up a great deal for mj father; but I 
would_ not give up a friendship or — or an attachment of any 
sort, in obedience to any wish of his that I didn’t recognize as 
unght.”' 

“I don’t know,” said Maggie musingly. “Often, when 1 have 
been angry and discontoJited, it has seemed to me that I wa.s not 
hound to give up anything; and I have gone on thinking till it has 
seemed to me that I. could think away all my duty. But no good 
Iras over come of that— -it was an evil state of mind.' I’m quite sure 
that whatever I might do I should wish in the end that I had gone 
uitliout anything for myself, rather than have made my fatlior’s life 
harder to him ” 
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“But would it, Tiiaka his life harder if we were to see ea.eh other 
sometimes?” said l■‘llilil). He was going to say .something else, but 
checked him.self, 

“ O, I’m sure he wouldn’t like it. Don’t a.sk me why, or anything 
about it,” said Maggie in a distressed tone. “JVfy father feels .so 
strongly about some things. He is not at all happy.” 

“ No move am I,” said Philip impetuously. “ / am not happy.” 

“Why?” said Maggie gently. “At least — I ought not to ask— 
but I’m very, very Sony.” 

Philip turned to walk on, as if he had not patience to stand still 
any longer, and they went out of the hollow, winding amongst the 
trees and bushes in silence. After that hist woi’d of Philip’s, Maggie 
could not bear to insist immediately on their parting. 

“ I’ve been a great deal happier,” she said at la.st, timidly, “ since 
I have given up thinking about what is easy and pleasant, and being- 
discontented because I couldn’t have my own will. Our life is 
determined for u.s — and it makes the mind very free when we give 
up wishing, and only think of bearing what is laid upon us, and 
doing what is given us to do.” 

“But I can’t give up wishing,” said Philip imptiently. “It 
seems to me wo can never give up longing and wishing rvhile we 
are thoroughly alive. There are certain things we feel to be beauti- 
ful and good, and we must hunger after them. Plow can we ever be 
; satisfied without them until our feelings are deadened ? I delight 
in fine pictures — I long to be able to paint such. I strive and 
strive, and can’t produce what I want. That is pain to me, and 
always will be pain, until my faculties lose their keenness, like aged 
eyes. Then there arc many other things I long for ” — here Philip 
hesitated a little, and then said; “things that other men have, and 
that will always be denied me. My life will have nothing great or 
beautiful in itj I would rather not have lived.” 

“ 0, Philip,” said Maggie, “ I wish you didn’t feel so.” But her 
heart began to beat with something of Philip’s discontent. 

“ Well, then,” said he, burning quickly round and fixing his gray 
eyes entreatingly on her face, “I should be contented to live if 
you would let me see you sometimes.” Then, cheeked by a fear 
which her face suggested, he looked away again, and said more 
calmly; “I have no friend to whom I can tell everything — no one 
who cares enough about mej and if I could only see you now and 
thorJi and you -would leb me talk to you a little, and show me that 
you care for me — and that we may alwa.ys be friends in heart, and 
help e-ach other — then 1 might come to be glad of life.” 

“ But bow can I see you, Philip?” said Maggie, falteringly. 
(Could she really do him good? It -would be very hard to say 
“good-bye” this day, and not speak to him again. Here was a 
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new interest to vary the days — it was so much easier to renounce 
the interest before it came.) 

“ If you would let mo see you here sometimes — walk with you 
here^I would be contented if it w’ere only once or twice in a 
month. T/uti could injure no one’s haiipiness, and it would sweeten 
my life. Beside.s,” Philiji went on, with all the inventive astute- 
ness of love at one-and-twenty, “if there is any enmity between, 
those who belong to us, we ought all the more to tiy and quench 
it by our friendship — 1 mean, that by our influence on both side.s 
we might bring about a healing of the woutubs that have been 
made in the past, if I covdd know everything about them. And 
1 don’t behove there is any enmity in my ouni father’s mind: I 
think he ha,s proved the contrary.” 

Maggie shook her head slowdy, and was silent, under conflicting 
thoughts. It seemed to her inclination that to see Philip now 
and then, and keep up the bond of friendship with him, was 
something not only innocent, but good: perhaps she might really 
help him to find contentment, as she had found it. The voice 
that said thi.s made sweet music to Maggie ; but athwart it there 
came an urgent monotonons warniug from another voice which 
she had been learning to obey: the warning that .such interviews 
implied secrecy — implied doing something .she -would dread to be 
discovered in — .soraethitig that, if discovered, must cause anger and 
pain; and that the admi.ssion of anything so near doublcness would 
act as a spiritunl blight. Yet the music would sv,'ell out again, 
like chimes borne onward by a recurrent breeze, persuading her 
that the %vrong lay all in the faults and weaknesses of othens, 
and that there -svas such a thing as futile sacrifice for one to the 
injury of another. It -B'as very cruel for Philip that he should 
be shrunk from, because of an unjustifiable vindictiveness towards 
his father— poor Philip, whom some people would shrink from 
only because he was deformed. The idea that he might become 
her lovcjr, or that her meeting him could cause disapproval in that 
light, had not occurred to her; and Philip saw the absence of 
this idea clearly enough — .saw it with a certain pang, although it 
made her consent to his rcqne.st the less unlikely. There ^vas 
bitterness to him in tlie perception that Maggie was almost a.s 
frank and unconstrained tow-ards him rus wdion she was a 
child.' 

“ I can’t say either yes or no,” she said at last, turning round 
and walking towards the way she had come; “I must wait, lest I 
should decide wrongly. I must seek for guidance.” 

“ May I conuMxgain, then— -to-morrow — or the next day— or next 

'Week?”' ■' - ■■ ■ 

“I think I had bettor write,”: said Maggie, faltering again. “I 



“ 0 no,” said Philip eagerly ; “ that would not be so well My 
father might see the letter — and — he has not any enmity, 1 believe, 
but he views things differently from me: he thinks a great deal 
about wealth and position. Fray let me come here once more. 
'fpJl )ne when it shall bo; or if yon can’t tell me, I will come as 
often as 1 can till I do see you.” 

“1 think it must be so, then,” said Maggie, “for I ciin’t be cpiite 
certain of coming here any particular evening.” 

Maggie felt a groat relief in adjourning the decision. She was 
free now to enjoy the minutes of companionship; she almost 
thought she might lingei a little; the ne.'tt time they )uet she 
.should have to pain Philip by telling him her determination. 

“ I can’t help thinking,” she s.aid, looking smilingly at him, after 
a few moments of silence, “ how strange it is that we should have 
met and talked to each other, just as if it had been only yesterday 
when we parted at Lbrton. And yet we must both be very much 
altered in those five years — I think it is five years. liow was it 
you seemed to have a sort of feeling that I was the same Maggie'! 
— I was not cpiite so sure that you would bo the same: I know you 
are so clever, and you must have seen and learnt so much to fill 
your mind: I was not cpiite sure you would care about me now.” 

“I have never had any doulit that you would bo the same, 
whenever I might see you,” said Philip. “I mean, the same in 
everything that made me like you better than anyone else. I 
don’t want to explain that; I don’t think any of the strongest 
effects our natures are susceptible of can ever bo explained. We 
can neither detect the i}roce,ss by which they are arrived at, nor 
the mode in which they act on ns. The grcate.st of painters 
only once painted a mysteriously divine chilcl; ho couldn’t have 
told how lie did it, and we can’t toll why we feel it to be divine. 
I think there are stores laid up in our human nature that our 
understandings can make no complete inventory of. Certain strains 
of music affect me so strangely— I can never hear them without 
their changing my whole attitude of mind for a time, and if the 
effect woukl last, I might be capable of heroisms.” 

“Ah! I know what jmu mean about music — I feel so,” said 
Maggie, clasping her hands with her old impetuosity. “At least,” 
she added in a saddened tone, “I used to feel so when 1 had any 
mu.sic; I never have any now, except the organ at church.” . * 

“,;riicl you long for it, Maggie?”^ said Philip, looking at her with 
affectionate pity. "Ah, 3 mu can have very little that is beautiful 
in your life! Have you many books! You were so fond of them 
when you ivere a little girl.” 
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They were come back to the hollow, round which the dog-roses 
grew, and they both paused under the charm of the faery evening 
light, reflected from the pale-pink clusters. 

“ No, I have given up books,” said Maggie quietly, “ except a 
very, very few.” 

Philip had already takcir from his pocket a small volume, and 
was looking at the back, as he said: 

“Ah, this is the second volume, I see, else you might have liked 
to take it home witli you, I put it in my pocket because I am 
studying a scene for a picture.” 

Maggie had looked at the back too, and saw the title ; it revived 
ail old impression with overmastering force. 

“ The P irate, ” she said, taking the book from Philip’s hands. 
“ 0 , I began that once; I read to where Minna is walking with 
Cleveland, and I co\dd never get to read the rest. I went on 
with it in my own head, and I made several endings; but they 
were all unhappy. I coidd never make a happy ending out of 
that beginning. Poor Minna ! I wonder what is the real end. 
For a long while I couldn't get my mind away from the Shetland 
Isles — I used to feel the wind blowing on me from the rough 
sea,” 

Maggie spoke rapidly, with glistening eye.s. 

“Take that volume home with you, Maggie,” said Philip, watch- 
ing her with delight. “I don’t want it now. I shall make a 
picture of you, instead — you, among the Scotch firs and the slanting 
shadows.” 

Maggie had_ not heard a word he had said : she ivas absorbed in 
a page at which .she had opened. But suddenly she closed the 
book, and gave it back to Philip, shaking her head with a back- 
ward movement, as if to say “avaunt” to floating vi.sions. 

“Do keep it, M,aggie,” .said Philip entreatingly; “it will give you 
pleasure.” 

“ No, thank you,” said Maggie, putting it aside with her hand, 
and walking on. “It would make me in love with this world 
again, as I used to be — it would make me long to see and Jenow 
many things — it would make me long for a full life.” 

“.But you will not alway.s be shut up in your present lot; why 
should you starve your mind in that way ? It is narrow asceticism — 
I don’t like to see you ])er,sisting in it, Maggie. Poetry and art and 
knowledge are .sacred and pure.” 

“But not for me— -not for me,” said Maggie, walking more 
hurriedly. “Because I .should AVtuit too much. I must wait — this 
life will not last long.” \ 

“Don’t hurry away from me without saying ‘good-bye’, lilaggic,” 
fj;iid Philip, -a-s they reached the group of Scotch lirs, and sho con-l 
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tiiuicd still to walk along witliout speaking. “I mii,st not go any 
fai'thei', I think, must I?” 

“0 no, I forgot; good-bj^e,” said Maggie, pausing, and putting out 
i her Land to him. The action brought her feeling back in a strong 

current to Philip; and after they had stood looldng at eacli other in 
:i silence for a few inomeuts, with their hands clasped, .she said, with- 

drawing her hand : 

“L am very grateful to yon for thinking of mo all those years. 
It is very sweet to have people love us. What a wonderful, 
beautiful thing it seems that God should have made your heart 
i: so that you could care about a queer little girl vdiom yon only 

i; . knew for a few weeks. I remember saying to you that I thought 

;j you cared for me more than Tom did.” 

“Ah, Maggie,” said Philip, almo.st fretfully, “you would never 
love mo so well as you love your brother!” 

); “Perhaps not,” said Maggie simply; “but then, you know, the 

. first thing I ever remember in my life is standing with d'om by 

i; the side of the Floss, while he held my hand: everything before 

i! that is dark to me. But I shall never forget you — though we must 

ii: : , ' . . keep apart.” 

“ Don’t say so, Maggie,” said Philip. “ If I kept that little girl 
in my mind for five years, didn’t I earn some part in her? She 
?> ought not to take herself epute away from me.” 

“Not if I were free,” said Maggie; “but I am, not— I must 
submit.” She hesitated a moment and then added: “And I wanted 
to say to yon that you Lad better not take more notice of my 
brother than just hotviiig to him. He once told me not to speak to 
you again, and he doesn’t change his miud. ... 0 dear, the sun 
is set. I am too long away. Good-bye.” She gave him her hand 
: . once more. . 

“I shall come here as often as I can till I see you again, Maggie. 

: Have some feeling for me as well as for othens.” 

“Ye.s, yes, 1 have,” said Maggie, hurrying away, and quickly 
disappoaiirig behind the ]a,st fir-tree; tliough Philip’s gaze after her 
;■ remained immovable for minutes, as if he .saw her still. 

Miiggie rvent home, with an inward conflict already begun; 
Philip Vent home to do nothing but remember and hope. You 
can hardly help blaming him severely. Ho was four or five years 
older than Maggie, and had a full conscionsnes.s of his feeling 
: towards her to aid him in foreseeing the character his contemjilated 

interviews witli her would bear in the opinion of a tliird peison. 
But you mitsb not siqrposo that ho was capable of a gro.ss .selfush- 
, ness, or that he could have been satisfied without 23ersuiiding 

him.self th:it he was seeking to infuse .some happiness into Jihiggie’s 
life — seeking this even more than any dir-ect ends for himself. Ho 






cr>\ild give hei' sympathy— ho could give her help. There was not 
the .slightest promise of love towards him in her manner; it Avas 
nothing more than the sweet girlish tenderness .she had shown 
Iiini when she. was twelve; perhaps she would never love hini — 
perhap.s no woman ever could love him ; well, then, he could endivre 
that; he .should at least have the happiness of seeing her — of feeling 
some nearness to her. And he clutched passionately the possibility 
that she uhjld love him: perhaps the feeling would grow, if she 
could come to a3.sociatc him with that watchful tenderne.ss which 
her nature would he so keenly alive to. If any woman could love 
him, surely Maggie was that woman : there was such wealth of 
love in her, and there was no one to claim it all. Then — the pity 
of it, that a mind like hers should be withering in its very youth, 
like a young forest-tree, for want of the light and space it was 
formed to flouri.sh in! Could he not hinder that, by persuading 
her out of her system of privation? He would bo her guardian 
angel; ho would do anything, hear anything for her sake — except 
not seeing her. 


CHAPTER II 

AUNT GLEGCt LEARNS THE BREADTH OF BOB'S THUJIB 

While Maggie’s life-struggles had lain almost entirely within her 
own soul, one shadowy army fighting another, and the slain shadows 
for ever rising again, Tom was engaged in a dustier, noi.sier warfare, 
grappling with more substantial obstacles, and gaining more definite 
conquests. So it has been since the days of Hecuba, and of Hector, 
Tamer of horses : inside the gates the women, with streaming hair 
and uplifted hands, offering prayers, watching the world’s combat 
from afar, filling their long, empty days with memories and fears: 
outside, the men in fierce struggle with things divine and human, 
quenching memory in the stronger light of purpose, losing tbe 
sense of dread and even of wounds in the hurrying ardour of 
action. 

From what you have seen of Tom, I think ho is not a youth of 
whom you would prophesy failure in anything he had tlmroughly 
wished; the wagers are likely to be on hi.s side, notwithstanfli,ig 
his small suoces.s in the classics. For Tom had never dcsif 'd 
suoce.ss in this field of enterprise; and for getting a fine flouril ’i 
iiig growth of stupidity there is nothing like pouring out od'.i 
mind a good amount of subjects in which it feels no interest. ]|'| 
now Tom’s strong will bound together his integrity, his pride, if 
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i'amity regrets, and his personal anihition, and made them one force, 
concentrating his efforts and surmounting discouragements. ■ Tli.s 
uncle Deane, who watched him closely, soon began to conceive 
hope.s of him, and to bo rather proud that ho had brought into 
the employvnent of the firm a nephew who appeared to be made 
of such good commercial stuff. The real kindness of placing him 
in the warehouse first was soon evident to Tom, in the hints liis 
uncle began to throw out, that after a time be might perhaps 
be trusted to travel at certain seasons, and buy in for the linn 
various vulgar commodities with which I need not .shock refined 
ears in this ])lao.e; and it was doubtless with a view to this result 
that Mr. Deane, when he expected to take his wine alone, would 
t(3ll Tom to step in and sit with him an hour, and would pass that 
hour in much lecturing and catechising concerning articles of ex- 
port and import, with an occasional excursus of more indirect 
utility on the relative advantages to the merchants of St. Ogg’s 
of having goods brought in their own and in foreign bottoms — a 
subjoof- on which Mr.^Deanc, as a ship-owner, naturally thrciv off 
a few sparks when he got ^vanned with talk and wine. xVlready, 
in the second year, Tom’s salary was raised; but all, except the 
price of his dinner and clothes, went home into the tin box; and 
ho shunned comradeship, lest it should lead him into expenses in 
spite of himself. Not that Tom was moulded on the spooney type 
of the Industrious Apprentice; he had a very strong appetite for 
pleasure — would have liked to be a Tamer of horses, and to make 
a distinguished figure in all neighbouring eyes, di.speiising treats 
and benefits to others with well-judged liberality, and l.ieing pro- 
nounced one of the finest. young fellows of tho.se parts; nay, he 
determined to achieve tho.se things sooner or later; but his prac- 
tical shrewdness told him that the moans to such achiovrnents 
could only lie for him in present ahstinence and self-dcninl ; there 
were certain milestone.s to be passed, and one of tl)e fii'st rva.s the 
payment of his father’s debts. Having made up his mind on that 
point, he strode along without swerving, contracting some raLljcr 
saturnine stern nes.s, as a young man is likely to do who has a 
premature call upon him for self-reliance. Tom felt intensely that 
common cau.S6 with his father which springs from family pride, 
and was bent on being irreproachable as a son; but bi.s gi-owung 
experience caused him to pass much silent criticism on the I’a, -ill- 
ness and imprudence of his father’s past conduct: thcii- di.spo.vitions 
wore not in sympathy, and Tom’s face showed little radiance during 
his few home hours. Maggie had an awe of him, .against wliirli 
she sti'iiggled as something uuf.air to her consciousness of wider 
thoughts and deeper motives; hut it was of no use to srrngglo. 
A character at unity with itself — that performs what it intends, 
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subdues every countenieting impulse, and has no visions beyond 
the distinctly possible — is strong by its very negations. 

Yon may imagine that Tom’s more and more obvious unlikeness 
to his father vviis well fitted to conciliate the iniitcvual aunts and 
uncles; and Mr. Deane ’.s favourable reports and predictions to iMr. 
Glegg concerning Toni’s qualifications for business began to be 
discussed amongst them with various acceptance. He was Jikely-j 
it appeared, to do the family credit, without causing it any: ex- 
pense. and trouble. Miu Pullet bad always thought it .sti’ange if 
Tom’s excelUint complexion, so entirely that of the Dodsons, did 
not argue a certainty that he would turn out well, his juvenile 
eri'or.s of running down the peacock, and general di.sri;,spect to his 
aunts, only indicating a tinge of Tullivcr blood which ho had 
(loubtle.s.s outgrown. Mr. Glcgg, who had contracteil a cautious 
liking for Tom ever since his spirited and sensible behaviour when 
the execution was in the house, was now warming into a resolution 
to further his prospects actively— some time, when an opportunity 
ottered of doing so in a prudent manner, without ultimate loss; 
but Mrs. Ctlogg observed that she wa.s not given to speak without 
book, as some p>eople were; that those who said least were most 
likely to find their words made good; and that wlien the right 
moment came, it would be seen who could do .something better 
than talk. Uncle Pullet, after silent nveditation for a period of 
several lozenges, came distinctly to the coiicliision that when a 
young man was likely to do well it was bettor not to meddle with him. 

Tom, meanwhile, had .shown no disposition to rely on anyone 
but himself, though, with a natural sensitiveness towards all indi- 
cations of favouralfie opinion, ho was glad to .see his uncle Glcgg 
look in on him sometimes in a friendly way during business hours, 
and glad to bo invited to dine at his house, though he usually 
preferred declining on the ground that he was not sure of being 
punctual. But about a year ago somotliirig had occurred wdiich 
induced Tom to test liis undo Glegg’s friendly disposition. 

Bob Jakin, who rarely returned from one of bis rounds without 
seeing Tom and Maggie, awaited him on tim bridge as ho was 
coming homo from Bt Ogg’s one cvoiiing, that they might have 
a little priv'ate talk. He took the liberty of a.sking if Idr. Tom had 
ev'or thought of m.aking money by trading a bit on his own account. 
Trading, how? Torn wished to know. Why, by .sending out a hit 
of a cargo to foreign ports; becau.se Bob had a [rarticular friend who 
had offered to do a little business for him in that way in Laceham 
goods, and would he glad to serve Mr. Tom on the same footing. 
Tom was interested at once, and begged for full explanation; 
wondering he had not thought of this plan before. He Wii.s so 
well pleased with the prospect of a speculation that might change 



tbfi r]ow prncfiss of addition into multiplication, that ho at once 
determined to mention the matter to his father, and got his consent 
to appropriate some of the savings in the tin box to the puruliase of 
a Rinall cargo. He would rather not have consulted his father, Imt 
he had just paid his last quarter’s money into the tin box, and 
there was no other resource. All the savings were there; for Mr. 
Tulliver woitld not consent to put the money out at interest lest he 
should lose it. Since he had speculated in the purchase of some 
corn, and had lost hy it, he could not he easy without keeping the 
money under his eye. 

Tom approached the subject carefully, as he was seated on the 
hearth ■with his father that e'v'ening, and Mr. Tulliver listened, 
leaning forward in his arm-chaii- and looking up in Tom’s face 
with a sceptical glance. His first impulse was to give a positive 
refusal, but he was in some awe of Tom’s wishes, and since he 
had had the sense of being an “unlucky” father, he had lost 
some of his old peremptoriness and determination to be master. 
He took the key of the bureau from his pocket, got out the Icej' 
of the large chest, and fetched down the tin box — slowly, as if 
he were trying to defer the moment of a painful parting. Then 
he seated himself against the table, and opened the box with 
that little padlock-key which ho fingered in his waistcoat pocket 
in all vacant moments. There they were, the dingy bank-notes 
and the bright sovereigns, and he counted them out on the table — 
only a hundred and sixteen pounds in two years, after all the 
pinching. 

“How much do you want, then?” he said, speaking as if the 
words burnt his lips. 

“Suppose I begin with the thirty-six pounds, father?” said Tom. 

Mr. Tulliver separated this sum from the rest, and keeping his 
hand over it, said; 

“It’s as much as I can save out o’ my pay in a year.” 

“Yes, father: it is such slow work — saving put of the little money 
we get. And in this way we might double our savings.” 

“Ay, my lad,” said the father, keeping his hand on the money, 
“but you might lose it-r-you might lose a year o’ my life — and I 
haven’t got many.” ,, 

Tom was silent. 

“And you know I Wouldn’t pay a dividend with the first hun- 
dred, because I wanted to see it all in a lump — and when I see it, 
I’m sure on’t. If you trust to luck, it’s sure to be against me. It’s 
Old Harry’s got the luck in his hands; and if I lose one jmar, I sliall 
never pick it up again— ^death ’ull o’cri.ake me.” 

Mr. Tulliver’.s voice trembled, and Tom was silent for a few 
jminutes before he said:. 
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“ I'll give it np, father, since you object to it so strongly.” 

But, unwilling to abandon the scheme altogether, he determined 
to ask his uncle Glegg to venture twenty pounds, on condition of 
receiving five i)er cent of the profits. That was really a very small 
thing to ask. So when Bob called the next day at the wharf to 
know the decision, Tom proposed that they should go together 
to his uncle Glogg’s to open the business; for his diffident pride 
clung to him, and made him feel that Bob’s tongue would relieve 
him from some emharrassment. 

Mr. Glegg, at the pleasant hour of four in the afternoon of a 
hot August day, was naturally counting his wall-fruit to assure 
him.self that the sum total had not varied since yesterday. To 
him entered Torn, in what appeared to Mr. Glegg very question- 
able companionship: that of a inau with a pack on his back— - 
for Bob was equipped for a new journey — and of a huge brindled 
bnll-temer, who walked with a slow swaying movement from side 
to side, and glanced from under his eyelids with a siudy indiffeiv 
ence which might after all bo a cover to the most offensive designs. 
Jlr. Glegg’s spectacles, which had been assisting him in counting 
the fruit, made these suspicious details alarmingly evident to 
him. 

"Heigh! heigh! keep that dog back, wUl you?” he shouted, 
snatching up a stake and holding it before him as a shield when 
the visitors were within three yard of him. 

“ Get out wi’ you. Mumps,” said Bob, with a kick. " He’s as quiet 
as a lamb, sir," — an observation which Mumi>s corroborated by a 
low growl as he retreated behind his master’s legs. 

“\Yhy, whatever does this moan, Tom?” said Mr. Glegg. “Have 
you brought information about the .scoundrels as cut my trees?” If 
Bob came in the character of " information ”, Mr. Glegg saw reasons 
for tolerating some irregularity. 

“No, sir,” said Tom: “I came to speak to you about a little 
matter of business of my own.” 

“Ay — well — hut what ha,s this dog got to do with it?” said the 
old gentleman, getting mild again. 

“It's my dog, sir,” said the ready Bob. “An’ it’s mo as put Mr. 
Tom up to the bit 0’ business; for Mr. Tom’s been a friend o’ mine 
iver since I was a little chap: fust thing ivor I did was frightenin’ 
the birds for tlT old master. An’ if a hit o’ luck turns up. I’m allays 
thinkin’ if I can let Mr. Tom have a pull at it. An’ it’s a down- 
right roarin’ shame, as when he’s got the chance 0’ making a bit 
0’ money wi’ sending goods out— ten or twelve per sent clear, when 
freight an’ commission’s paid — as he shouldn’t lay hold 0’ the chance 
for want o’ money. An- when there’s the Lacoham goods - -lors! 
tliey 'ro made 0’ purpo.se for folks as want to .send out a little carguy; 
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light, an’ take up no rooni-r^yoii uiay pack twenty pound so as you 
can’t see the passill; an’ they’re mauifactui's as ]hease fools, so I 
reckon they aren’t like to want a market. An’ I’d go to Laceham 
iin’ buy in the goods for Mr. Tom along wi’ my own. An’ there’s 
the shupercargo o’ the bit of a vessel a.s is goin’ to take ’em out 
. — I knov/ him paitic’lar; he’s a solid man, an’ got a family i’ the 
town heie. Salt, his riaiiio i.s. — an’ a biiny chap he is, too — an' if 
you don’t holievc me, I can take you to him.” 

Uncle Cxlegg stood open-mouthed with astonishment at this im- 
cmbiii'ra.ssed loquacity, with which bis understanding could hardly 
keep pace. He looked .at Bob, first over his spectacles, then through 
them, then over them again ; while Tom, doubtful of his uncle’s 
impression, liegan to wish he had not brought this singular Aaron 
or mouthpiece: Bob’s talk appeared less seemly, now someone 
besides himself was li.steniiig to it. 

“You seem to be a knowing fellow,” said Mr. Glegg at last. 

“Ay, sir, yon say true,” returned Bob, nodding ids bead aside; 
“I think my head’s all alive inside like an old cheese, for I’m so full 
o’ plajis, one knoclcs another over. If I hadn’t Mumps to talk to, I 
should get top-heavy an’ tumble in a fit. I suppose it’s because I 
niver wont to school much. Tliat’.s what I jaw ray old mother for. 
I says: ‘Yon should ha' .sent me to school a bit more,’ I says— ‘an’ 
then I could ha’ read i’ the hooks like fun, an’ kep’ my head cool an’ 
empty.’ Lors, she’s fine an’ comfor’blo now, my old mother in : she 
ates her baked meat an’ taters as often as she likes, For I’m gettiu’ 
so full o’ money, I must hev a wife to spend it for me. But it’s 
botherin’, a wife is — and Mumps mightn’t like her.” 

Uncle Crlcgg, who regarded himself as a jocose man since he had 
retired from bnsines.s, was beginning to find Bob ammsing, but he 
had still a disapproving observation to make, which kept his face 
serious. 

‘‘ Ah,” he said, “ I should think you’re at a loss for ways o’ spend- 
iiigwour money, else you wouldn’t keep that big dog, to eat as much 
as two Christians. It’s shameful — sh,amefid!” But he spoke more 
in S01T01V than in anger, and quickly added: 

“But, come now, let’s hear more about this business, Tom. I 
suppose yon want a little sum to make a venture with. But where’s 
all your own money ? You don’t spend it all— eh?” 

“No, sir,” said 'Tom, colouring; “but my fathor is unwilling to 
risk it, and I don’t like to press him. If I could got twenty or 
thirty pounds to begin with, I could pay five per cent for it, and 
then I could gradually make a little capital of my own, and do 
without a loan.” ■ 

“Ay . , , tiy,” said Mr. Glegg in an approving tone; “that’s not 
a bud notion, and I won’t say as I wouldn’t be youi' man. But it’ll 
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h& as well for me to sec this Salt, as you talk on. And then . . . 
here's this friend 0’ .yours offens to buy the goods for you. Ikn-haps 
you’ve got somebody to stand surety for you it the money’s put into 
your hands f’ added the cautious old gentleman, looking over his 
spectacles at Bob. 

“I don’t think that’s necessary, uncle,” said Tom. “At least, 1 ' 
mean it would not be necessary for me, because I know Bob well; 
imt perhaps it would be right for you to have some security.” 

“A'ou get j^our percentage out o’ the i-mrchaso, I supp(5se?” said 
Mr. Olegg, looking at Bob. 

“iSo, sir,” said Bob, rather indignantly; “I didn’t offer to get a 
apple for Mr. Tom, o’ purpose to hev a bite out of it myself. When 
I play folks tricks there’ll be more fun in ’em nor that.” 

“Well, but it’s nothing but right you should have a small per- 
centage,” said Mr, Glegg. " I’ve no opinion o’ transactions where 
folks do thing.s for nothing. It allays looks bad.” 

“Well, then,” said Bob, whose keenness saw at onco what was 
implied, “I’ll toil you what I get by’t, an’ it’s money in my pocket 
in the end : — I mnko myself look big, wi’ makin’ a bigger purchase. 
That’s what I’m thinking on. Lors! I’m a 'cute chap — I am.” 

“lilr. Clleg.g, Mr. Glegg,” said a severe voinc from the open 
parlour window, “pray are j’ou coming in to tea? — or are you going 
to stand talldng with packmen till you get murdered in the open 
daylight?” 

“Murdered?” said Mr. Glegg; “what’s the woman talking of? 
Here’s your nephey Tom come about a bit 0’ business.” 

“Murdered — yo.s— it isn’t niiiuy ’sizes ago since a packman 
murdered a young woman in a lone place, and stole her thimble, 
and threw her body into a ditch.” 

“Nay, tmy,” said Mr. Glegg soothingly^, “you’re thinking 0’ the 
man wi’ no legs, as drove a dog-cart.” 

“ Well, it’s the same thing, Mr, Glegg — only .you’re fond 0’ con- 
tradictiiig wluit I say; and if my nephey’s come about business, it 
'ud be more fitting if you’d bring him into the house, and let his 
aunt kno-w about it, instead o’ whispering in corners, in that plotting, 
undenninding way.” 

“W^ell, well,” said Mr. Glegg, “■wo'll come in now.” 

“ You needn’t stay here,” said the lady’- to Rob, in a loud voice, 
adapted to the moral not the physical distance between them. “ We 
don’t want anything. 1 don’t deal wi’ packmen. Mind you .shut the 
gate after you.” 

“Stop a bit; not so fast,” said Mr. Glegg; “I haven’t done with 
this young man , yet. Come in, Tom; come in,” stepping in at the 
French window'. 

“Mr. Glegg,” said Mrs. G., in a fatal tone, “if you’re .going 
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to lot that man and his dog in on my carpet, before my very face, 
be so good as to let me know. A wife's got a right to ask that, I 
hope.” 

“Don’t yon be uneasy, mum,” said Bob, touching his cap. He 
saw at once that Mrs. Glegg was a bit of game worth running down, 
and longed to be at the sport; “we’ll stay out upo’ the gravel here 
— Mumps and me will. Mumps knows his company — he does. 1 
might hish at him by tb’ hour together, before he’d fly at a real 
gentlewoman like you. It’s wonderful how ho knows which is the 
good-looking ladies — and's partic’lar fond of ’em when they’ve good 
shapes. Lors!” added Bob, laying down his pack on the gravel, 
“it’s a thousand pities such a lady as yon shouldn’t deal with a 
packman, i’stead c’ goin' into these newfangled shops, where there’s 
half a dozen fine gents wi’ their chins propped up wi’ a stiff stock, 
a-looking like bottles wi’ ornamental stoppers, an’ all got to get 
their dinner out of a bit o’ calico : it stan’s to reason you must pay 
three times the price you pay a packman, as i.s the nat’ral way o’ 
getbin' goods — an’ pays no rent, an’ isn’t forced to throttle himself 
till the lies are sqvieezed out on him, whether he will or no. But 
lors 1 mum, you know what it is better nor I do — you can see through 
them shopmen, I’ll be bound.” 

“ Yes, I reckon I can, and through the packmen too,” observed 
Mrs. Glegg, intending to imply that Bob’s flattery had produced 
no effect on her; while her husband, standing behind her with his 
hands in his pockets and legs apart, winked and smiled with con- 
jugal delight at the probability of his wife’s being circumvented. 

“Ay, to he sure, mum,” said Bob. “Why, you must ha’ dealt 
wi’ no end o’ packmen when you war a young lass — before the 
maister hei’e had the luck to set eyes on you. I know where you 
lived, I do — seen th’ house many a time — close upon Squire Dar- 
leigh’s — a stone house vd’ steps ...” 

“Ah, that it had!” said Mrs. Glegg, pouring out the tea. "You 
know something o’ my family then ... are you akin to that pack- 
man with a sqwnt in his eye, as used to bring tli' Irish linen?" 

“ Look yon there now ! ” said Bob evasively. “ Didn’t I know as 
you’d remember the best bargains you’ve made in your life was 
made wi’ packmen? Why, you see, even a squintin’ packman’s 
better nor a shopman as can see straight, Lors! if I’d had the luck 
to call at the .stone house wi’ my pack, as lies here, ’’---.stooping and 
thuminng the bundle emphatically with his fist, — “ an’ th’ handsome 
young lasses all stannin’ out on the stone stops, it ’ud ha’ been 
summat like openin’ a pack— that would. It’s ou’y the poor houses 
now as a packman cfills oti, if it isn’t for the sake o’ the sar\-ant- 
maitls, They’re paltry times— these are. Why, mum, look a.t the 
printed cottons now, an’ what they was when you wore ’em — why, 
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you wouldn’t put sucli a thing 011 now, I can see. It must be 
iirst vate quality— the manifactur as you’d, buy— suminat as ’ud 
wear us well as yotu.’ own faitures.” 

“ Yes, better quality nor any you’re like to carry ; you’ve got 
nothing tirst-vate but brazenness, I’ll be bound,” .said Mrs, Glegg 
with a triumphant sense of her insurmountable, sagacity. “ .Mr. 
Glegg, are yon going ever to sit down to your tea? Toni, there’s a 
cup for you." . ^ 

“ You sjieak true there, mum,” said Bob. “ My pack isn’t for 
liidie.* like you. The time’s gone by for that. Bargains picked up 
dirt cheap r A bit 0’ damage hero an’ there, as can be cut out, or 
else niver seen i’ the wearin’,- but not fit to offer to rich folks as can 
pay for the look 0’ things as nobody sees. I’m not the man as ’ud 
otter t’ open my pack to yow, mum: no, no; I’m a impererit chap, as 
you say — those times makes folks imperent — but I’m not up to the 
mark 0’ that.” 

“ Why, what goods do you carry in your piack?” said Mrs. Glegg. 
“ Fine-coloured things, I suppjose — shawls an’ that?” 

"All sorts, mum, all sorts,” .said Boh, thumping his bundle; “but 
let us say no more about that, if you please. I’m here upo’ Mr. 
Tom’s business, an’ I’m not the man to take up the time wi’ my own.” 

“And pray what is this business as is to be kept from me?” said 
Mrs. Glegg, who, solicited by a double curiosity, was obliged t.o let 
the one-half wait. 

“A little plan 0’ uephey I’om’s here,” said good-natured Mr. 
Glegg; “and not altogether a bad ’nn, I think. A little plan for 
making money; that’s the right sort 0’ plan for young folks as have 
got their fortin’ to make, eh, Jane?” 

“ But I liope it isn’t a plan where he expects iverytliing to be done 
for him by his friends: that’s what the young folks think of mostly 
nowadays. And pray, what has tliis paekmau got to do wi’ what 
goes on in our family? Can’t you .spe.ak for yourself, Tom, and let 
your aunt know things, as a nephey .should?” 

“ This is Bob Jakiri, aunt,” said Tom, bridling the irritation that 
aunt Glegg’s voice always produced. “I’ve known him ever since 
we were little boys. Hc’.s a very good fellow, and always ready to 
do me a kindness. And he has had some experience in sencling 
goods out — a small part of a cargo as a private .speculation; and he 
thinks if l could begin to do a little in the same way, I might make 
some money, A large interest is got in that way.” 

“Jmt’gc int’rest?” said aunt Glegg with eagerness; “and what 
do you call large int’rest?” 

“ Ten or twelve per cent, Bob say, s, after expenses are paid.” 

“ Then why wasn’t I let to know o’ such things before, Mr. Glegg?” 
said Glegg, turning to her husband, with a deep grating tone 
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of reproach. “Haven’t yon alias's told me there was no getting 
more nor five per cent.” . 

“Pooh, pooh, nonsense, my good woman,” said Mr, Glcgg. “You 
couldn’t go into trade, could you? You can’t got more than five 
per cent with .security.” 

“ But I can turn a bit o’ money for you, an’ welcome, mum,” said 
Bob, “if you’d like to risk it — not as there’s any risk to speak on. 
But if you’d a mind to lend a bit o’ money to Mr, Tom, he’d pay 
you six or seven per zent, an’ get a trifle for himself as well; an’ a 
good-natur’d lady like you ’ud like the feel o’ the money better if 
your nophey took part on it.” 

“ What do you sa;y, Mrs. G-. ?” said Mr. Glegg. “ I’ve a notion, 
when I’ve made a hit more enquiry, as I shall perhaps start Tom 
here with a hit of a nest-egg — he’ll pay me int’re.st, you know — an’ 
if you’ve got some little sums lyin’ idle twisted up in a .stockin’ toe, 
or that ...” 

“Mr. Glegg, it’s hejmnd iverythingl Y’ou’ll go and give infor- 
matioti to the tramps next, as they may come and rob me.” 

/‘Well, well, as I was sayiir’, if you like to join me wi' twenty 
pounds, you can — I’ll make it fifty. That’ll he a pretty good nest- 
eggr— eh, Tom?” 

“ You’re not counting on me, Mr. Glegg, 1 hope,” said his wife. 
“You could do fine things wi’ ray money, I don’t doubt.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Glegg' rather snappishly, “then we'll do 
without you. I shall go with you to sec this Salt,” ho added, 
turning to Bob. 

“And now, I suppose, you’ll go all the other way, Mr, Glegg,” 
said Mrs. G., “and want to shut me out o’ my own nophey’s 
business. I never said I wouldn’t put money into it — I don’t say 
as it shall bo twenty pounds, though you’re so ready to say it for 
me—hut he’ll see some day as his aunt’s in the right not to li.sk the 
money she’s saved for him till it’s proved as it won’t he lo.st." 

“ Ay, that’s a pleasant sort o’ risk, that is,” said Air. Glegg, indis- 
creetly winking at Tom, who couldn't avoid smiling. But Boh 
stemmed the injured lady’s outburst, 

“Ay, mum,” ho said admiringly, “you know what’s what — you 
do. An’ it’s nothing but fair.. Fom see how the flr.st bit of a job 
answ'ers, an’ then you’ll come down handsome. Tors, it’s a fine thing 
to hev good kin. I got my bit of a nest-egg, as the ma.-5ter calls it, 
all by my own sharpnes,?— "ten suvreigns it was — wi’ dou,sing the fire 
!it Tony’s mill, an’ it’s growed an’ grower! by a hit an’ a hit, till T’n 
got a matter o’ thirty pound to lay out, besides makin’ my mother 
comfor’ble. I should got rnore, on’y I’m such a soft wi’ the women 
5--I can’t help lottin- em’ hev such good bargains. I'liei'c’s this 
himdle now” (thumping it lustily), “any other chop 'ud make a 
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pretty penny out on it. Bub me! . . .. lora, I shall sell 'em for 
pretty near what I paid for ’em.” 

“ Have you got a bit of good net, now?” said Mrs, Olegg in a 
patronizing tone, moving from the tea-table, and folding her napkin. 

“ Eh, mum, not what you’d think it worth your while to look at. 
I’d seoni to show it you. It ’ud be an insult to you.” 

“But let me see,” said Mrs. G-legg, .still patronizing. “If they’re 
damaged goods, they’re like enough to he a bit the better quality.” 

“ No, mum. I know my place,” .said Bob, lifting up his pack and 
.shouldering it. “I’m not going t’ expo.se the lowness 0’ mj" trade 
to a lady like you. Packs is come down i’ the world; it ’ud cut you 
to til’ heart to .see the diirorence. I’m at your sarvice, sir, when 
you’ve a mind to go an’ .see Salt.” 

“ All in good time,” said Mr. Glegg, really unwilling to out short 
the dialogue. “Are you wanted at the wharf, Tom?” 

“No, sir; I loft Stowe in my place,” 

“ Come, put down your pack, and let me see,” .said Mrs. Glogg, 
drawing a chair to the window, and seating herself with muon 
dignity. 

“ Don’t you ask it, mum,” said Bob entreatingly. 

“ Make no more word.s,” said Mrs. Glegg severely, “ but do as I 
tell you.” 

“£h, mum, I’m loth — that I am,” .said Bob, slowly depositing his 
p.ack on the step, and beginning to untie it idth unwilling fingers. 
" But what you order shall be done ” (much fumbling in pauses 
between the sentence,?). “It’s not as you’ll buy a single thing on 
me. . , . I’d be sorry for you to do it . , . for think 0’ them poor 
women up i’ the villages there, as niver stir a hundred yards from 
home ... it ’ud be a pity for anybody to buy up tbeir bargains. 
Lors, it’.s as good as a junketing to ’em when they see me wi’ my 
pack ... an’ I shall niver pick up such bargains for ’em again. 
Leastn'.iy.s, I’l-e no time now, for I’m ofl' to Laceham. See here, 
now,” Bob went on, becoming rapid .again, and holding up a scarlet 
ivoollen Icorcliief with an embroidered wreath in the corner; “here’s 
a thing to make a lass’s month water, an’ on’y two shillin’ — an’ why? 
'Wliy, ’cause there’s a bit of a moth-bole i’ this plain end. Lovs, I 
think the moths an’ the mildew^ was sent by Pi'ovidenoe o’ purpose 
to cheapen the goods a bit for the good-lookin’ women as han’t got 
mucli money. If it hadn’t been for the moths, iiowq every hankicher 
on ’em ’ud lia’ gone to the rich handsome Ladies, like , you, mum, at 
live sliilliii’ .a-])iec!e — not a farthin’ le,ss; but what does tlio moth do? 
■Why, i nibbles off three shillin’ 0’ the price i’ no time, an’ then a 
packman like me can carry’t to the poor lasses as live under the 
dark thaek, to iimko a bit of. a blaze for ’em, Lors, it’s as good as a 
iire, to look at such a hankicher !” 
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Bob held it at a distance for admiration, but Mrs, Giegg said 
sharply: 

“ Ves, but nobody wants a fire this time o’ year. Put these 
coloured things by — let mo look at your nets, if you've got ’em.” 

“ Eh, mum, I told you how it ’ucl be,” said Bob, flinging aside the 
coloured things with an air of desperation, “ I knowed it ’ud turn 
again’ you to look at such paltry articles as I cany. Here’s a piece 
o’ figured muslin now— what’s the use o’ your lookin’ at itl You 
might as well look at poor folks’s victual, mum — it ’ud on’y take 
away your apjjetite. There’s a yard d' the middle on’t as the 
pattern’s all missed — lors, w'hy it’s a muslin as the Princess Yictoree 
might ha’ wore — but,” added Bob, flinging it behind him on to the 
turf, as if to save Mrs. Glegg’s eyes, “it’ll be bought up by th’ 
huckster’s wife at Pibb’s End — that’s where it’W go — ten shillin’ for 
the whole lot — ten yards, countin’ the damaged ’un — five-an’-twenty 
shillin’ ’ud ha’ been tlio price — not a penny less. But Pll say no 
more, mum; it’s nothing to you — a piece o’ muslin like that; you 
can afford to pay three times the money for a thing as isn’t half so 
good. It’s nets yo?t talked on; well, I’ve got a piece as ’ull serve you 
to make fun on. ... ” 

“Bring mo that muslin,” said Mrs. Giegg: “it’s a buff — I’m 
■partial to buff.” 

“Eh, but a damiujed thing,” said Bob in a tone of deprecating 
disgust. “You’d do nothing \vith it, mum — you’d give it to the 
cook, I know you would — aid it ’ud be a pity — she’d look too much 
^ like a lady in it — ^it’s unbecoming for servants.” 

“ Fetch it and let me see you measure it,” said Mrs. Giegg 
authoritatively. 

Bob obeyed with ostentatious reluctance. 

: “See what there is over mea.suro!” he said, holding forth the 
extra half-yard, while Mrs. Giegg was busy examining the damaged 
yard, and throwung her head back to see how far the fault would be 
■ lost on a distant view. 

“I’ll give you six shilling for it,” she said, throwing it down with 
the air of a person who mentions an ultimatum. 

“ Didn’t I tell you now, mum, as it ’ud hurt your feelings to look 
at my pack ? That damaged bit’s turned your stomach now — I see 
it has,” said Bob, wrapping the muslin up with the utmost epdeknes^, 
and apparently about to fasten up his pack. “ You’re used to seein’ 
a different sort o’ article carried by packmen, when you lived at the 
stone house. Packs is come down i’ the world; 1 told you that: 
: my goods are for common folks. Mrs. Pepi)er ’ull give me ten 
shillitd for that muslin, an’ be soi-ry as I didn’t ask her more, Such 
articles answer i’ the weavin’ — they keep their colour till the threads 
malt away i’ the wash-tub, au’ that won’t he while /’m a yoiuig ’iin.” 
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“ Well, seven shilling,” said Mrs. Glegg. 

“Put it out o’ your mind, mum, now do,” said Bob. “Here’s a 
bit o’ net, then, for you to look at before I tie up my pack: just for 
you to see \vhat my trade’s come to: spotted and sprigged, you see, 
beautiful, but yallow— ’s been lyin’ by an’ got the wrong colour, I 
could niver ha’ bought .such net, if it hadn’t been yallow. Lors, it’s 
took me a deal o’ study to know the vally o’ such articles ; when I 
begun to carry a pack, I was as ignirant as a pig — net or calico was 
all the same to me. I thought them things the most vally as was 
the thickest. I was took in dreadful — for I’m a straitforrard chap — 
up to 110 tricks, mum. f can on’y say my nose is my own, for if 
I. went beyond, 1 .should lose myself pretty quick. An’ I gev five- 
an’-oightpence for that piece o’ net — if I was to tell y’ anything else 
I should bo tellin’ you fibs: an’ five-an’-eightpence I shall ask for it 
— not a penny more — for it’s a woman’s article, an’ I like to ’com- 
modate the women. Five-an’-eightpence for six yards — as cheap as 
if it was only the dirt on it as was paid for.” 

“I don’t mind having three yards of it,” said Mrs. Glegg. 

“ Why, there’s but six altogether,” said Bob. “No, mum, it isn’t 
worth your while; yon can go to the shop to-morrow an’ get the 
same pattern ready whitened. It’s on’y three times the money — 
what’s that to a lady like ,you?” He gave an emphatic tie to his 
bundle. 

“ Come, lay mo out that muslin,” said Mrs. Glegg. “ Here’s eight 
shilling for it.” 

“ Nou mil be jokin’, mum,” said Bob, looking up with a laughing 
face; “ I see’d you was a pleasant lady when I fust come to the 
winder.” 

“ W'ell, put it me out,” said Mrs. Glegg peremptorily. 

“ But if I let you have it for ten shillin’, mum, you’ll be so good 
as not tell nobody. I should be a laughin’-stock — the trade ’ud hoot 
me, if they kiiowed it. I’m obliged to make believe as I ask more 
nor I do for my goods, else theyrl find out I was a flat. I’m glad 
jmu don't insist upo’ buyin’ the net, for then I .should ha’ lost iny 
two best bargains for Mrs. Pepper o’ Fibb’s End — an’ she’s a rare 
customer,” , 

“Let me look at the net again,” said Mrs. Glegg, yearning after 
the cheap .spots and sprigs now they wore vanishing. 

“ W'ell, 1 can’t deny ymi; mum ’’ said Bob, handing it out. “ Eh ! 
see what a pattern now! Real Laeeham . goods. Now, this is tlie 
sort 0’ article I’m recommendin’ Mr. Tom to send out. Lors, it’s a 
fine thing for anybody as has got a bit o’ money— these Laeeham 
goods ’ud make it breed like raaggits. If 1 was a lady wi’ a hit 
o’ money !— why, I know one as put thirty pound into tiicm goods 
— a lady wi’ a cork leg; but as sharp— you wouldn’t catch her 
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raimiii’ her head into a sack: see her way clear out o’ anything: 

afore she’d be in a hurry to start. AY ell, she let out thirty j'ouiid 
to a young nran in the draperiiig line, and he laid it out i’ Laceham 
goods, an’ a slmpercargo o’ my acquinetance (not Salt) took ’em out, 
an’ she got her eight per zenb fust go off — an’ now you can’t hold 
her hut she must be senclin’ out cargnies %vi’ every .shijJ, till she’s 
gettin’ as rich as a Jew. Bucks her name is— she doesn’t live i’ this 
town. lYow then, nnun, if you’ll please to give me the net. . . . ” 

“Here’s fifteen shilling, then, for the two,” said Mrs. Glegg. 
“But it’s a shameful price." 

“ Nay, mum, you’ll niver say that when jmu’re upo’ your knees 
i’ church i’ five years’ time. I’m makin’ you a present o’ th’ articles 
— I am indeed. That eightpence shaves off my profit as clean as a 
razor. Now then, sir,” continued Bob, shouldering his pack, “if 
you plea.so, I’ll be glad to go and see about makin’ Mr. Tom’s fortin’. 
Eh, I wish I’d gob another twenty ])ound to layout for rnysen; I 
shouldn’t .stay to say my Catechifsm afoi’e I know’d what to do wi’t.” 

“ Stop a bit, Mr.” Glegg,” said the lady, as her busbancl took hia 
hati “you never will give me the chance o’ speaking. You’ll go 
away now, and finish everything about this business, and come 
back and tell me it’s too late for mo to speak. As if I wasn’t my 
nephey’s own aunt, and th’ head o’ the family on his mother’s 
side! and laid by guineas, all full weight, for him — as be’il knotv 
who to respect when I’m laid in my coffin.” 

“Well, .Ml'S. 6., say what you mean,” said Mr. G. hastily. 

“ then, I desire as nothing may be done without my know- 
ing. I don’t say as I sba’n’t venture twenty pounds, if yon make 
out as everything’s right and safe. And if I do, Tom,” concluded 
Mrs. Glegg, turning impressively to her nephew, “I hope you’ll 
allays bear it in mind and be grateful for .such an aunt. 1 mean 
you to pay me interest, you know — T don’t approve o’ giving; we 
niver looked for that in my family.’’ 

“ Thank you, aunt,” said Tom I’ather proudly. “ I prefer having 
the money only lent to me.” 

“Very well: that’s the Dodson sperrit,” said Mrs. Glegg, rising to 
get her knitting with the sense that any further remark after this 
would be bathos. 

Salt— that eminently “briny chap” — having been discovered in 
a cloud of tobacco smoke at the Anchor Tavern, Mr. Glegg com- 
menced enquiries which turned out satisfactorily enough to warrant 
the advance of the “nest-egg”, to which Aunt Glegg contributed 
twenty pounds; and in this modest beginning you see the gTound 
of a fact v.hich might otherwise surprise you, namely, Torn’s accu- 
mulation of a fund, unknown to his father, that promised in no very 
long time to moot the more tardy process of s-aving, and quite cover 
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tlia (liiftcit. When once his attention had been tinned to this source 
of gain Tom determined to make the most of it, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of obtaining iiifoi'mation and extending his small enterprises. 
In not telling his father he rvas influenced by that strange mixture 
of opposite feelings which often gives equal truth to those who 
blame an action and those who admire it: partly, it was that dis- 
iiic.lihation to conlidence which i.s seen between near kindred — tlmfc 
family rtipulsion whicli spoils the most sacred relations of our lives; 
jiartly, it was tlio desire to .surprise his father with a great joy. He 
did not see that it would luive been better to .soothe the interval 
with a new hope, and prevent the delirium of a too sudden elation. 

At the time of Maggie’s first meeting with Philip, Tom had 
.already nearly a hnnflr.jd and fifty pounds of his own caj/itnl, and 
while they wore walking by the evening light in the lied Deeps, he, 
by the same evening light, was riding into Laceham, 2>roud of being 
on bis first journey on behalf of Guest and Co., and revolving in his 
mind all the chiinccs that by the end of another j^ear ho should have 
doubled his gains, lifted off the obloquy of debt from his father’s 
name, and perhaps — for he should bo twenty-one — have got a new 
start for himself, on a higlier platform of employment. Did he not 
deserve itl Ho was quite sure that be did. 


OHAPTEE III 

THE AVAVEIUNO BALANOE 

I SAID that Maggie went home that evening from the Ked Deeps 
with a mental conflict alro.ady begun. You have seen clearly 
enough, in her interview with Philip, what that conflict was. Here 
suddenly was an opening in the rocky wall which shut in the 
narrow valley of lnunilialion, ivhero all her prospect was the remote 
unfathomed sliy ; and some of the memory-haunting eartldy delights 
were no longer out of her reach. She might have hooks, converse, 
atfection— she might hear tidings of the world from which her mind 
had not yet lost its sense of exile; and it would be a kindness to 
Philip, too, who was pitiable — -clearly not happy; and p(3rhap.s here 
was an opportunity indicated for making her mind more worthy 
of its highest service-- perhaps the noblest, complete.st devoutness 
coulil hardly exist without some-width of knowledge: mmt she .always 
live in this resigned impiisonmentl It was so blameless, .so good” a 
thing that tliore should be friendship between her and Ifliilip; the 



motives that forbade it were so ntireasonaWo — so unchristian! But 
the severe monotonous warning came again and again-— that she was 
losing the simplicity and clearness of her life hy admitting a ground 
of concoahnent, and that, forsaltiiig the simide rule of renuncia- 
tion. she was throwing herself under the seductive guidance of 
illimitahlo wants. She tliougbt she had won strength to obey the 
wiirniiig before she allowed herself the next week to turn her steps 
in the evening to the Eed Deeps. But while she was resolved to 
say an affectionate farewell to Philip, how she looked forward to 
that evening walk in the still, fleckered shade of the hollow's, away 
from all that was harsh and unlovol,yj to the affections, te admiring 
looks that w'ould moot her; to the sense of comradeship that childish 
memories would give to wiser, older talk; to the certainty that 
Philip would care to liear everything she said, w'hicli no one else 
ca,red for! It w'as a half-hour that it would be very hard to turn 
her hack upon, with the sense that there w'ould he no other like 
it. Yet she said what she mefuit to .say; she looked firm as well 
as sad. 

“ Philip, I have made up my mind — ^it is right that we should 
give each other up, in everything hut memory. I could not sec you 
without conoealment—stay, I knoAv wbat you are going to say — i,s 
other people's wrong feelings that make concealment necessary ; hut 
concealment is had, how'ever it may he caused. I feel that it would 
be bad for me, for us both. And then, if om' secret were discovered, 
there would be nothing but misery — dreadful anger ; and then we 
must part after all, and it w'ould be harder, when we were used to 
seeing each other.” 

Philip’s face had flashed, and there was a momentary eagerness of 
expression, as if he had been about to resist this decision with all his 
might. But ho controlled himself, and said with assumed calmness; 
“Well, Maggie, if ive must part, let us try and forget it for one half- 
hour: let us talk together a little Avhile — for the last time.” 

He took her hand, and Maggie felt Jio rea.so)i to withdraw it; his 
cpiietness made her all the more sure she had given him great jiiun, 
and she wanted to show him how unwillingly she had given it. 
They walked together hand in hand in silence. 

“Let us .sit down in the hollow,” said Philip, “where we stood the 
hist time. See how the dog-roses have strewed the ground, and 
spread their opal petals over it!” 

They sat down at the roots of the slanting ash, 

“ I’ve begun my picture of you among the Scotch firs, IMaggic,” 
said Philip, “so you must let. me study your face a little, while you 
stay — .since f am not to see it again, Please, tni'ii your head tin's 

Is was fjaid in an entreating voice, and it would hnt'c been very 
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h;ird of M.'iogio to refuse. The full lustrous face, with the bright 
Irkek coronet, looked down, like that of a divinity well pleased to be 
worshipped, on the pale-hued, small-featured face that was turned up 
to it. . ■ 

“ I sh,all be sitting for my second portrait, then,” she said, smiling. 
“ Will it be larger than the other?” 

“ 0 yes, much, larger. It is an oil-painting. You will look like a 
tall Haraadry.'id, dark and strong and noble, just i.ssued from one of 
the fir-trees, 'when the stems are casting their afternoon shadows on 
the grass.” 

“ Y)u seem to think more of painting than of anything now, 
Philip?” 

“I’erhaps I do,” said Philip rather sadly; “but I think of too 
many things — sow all sorts of secd.s, and get no great harvest from 
any one of them. I’m cursed with susceptibility in every direction, 
and effective faculty in none. I care for painting and music ; I care 
for classic literature, and mediaeval literature, and modern literature: 
I flutter all way.s, and fly in none.” 

“ But surely that is a happiness to have so many taste-s — to enjoy 
so many beautiful things — when they are within your reach,” said 
Maggie musingly. “It always seemed to mo a sort of clever 
stupidity only to have one sort of talent — almost like a carrier- 
pigeon.’*^ 

“ It might be a happiness to have many tastes if I were like other 
men,” said Philip bitterly. “ I might get some power and dis- 
tinction by mere mediocrity, as they do; at least I should get those 
middling satisfactions which make men contented to do without 
great ones. I might think society at St. Ogg’s agreeable then. 
But nothing could make life worth the purchase-money of pain to 
me, but some faculty that would lift me above the dead level of 
provincial o-Kistence. Yes — there is one thing: a passion answers as 
well as a faculty.” 

Maggie did not hear the last words; she was struggling ag.ainst 
the consciousness that Philip’s words had set her own discontent 
vibrating agaiii as it used to do. 

“I understand what you mean,” she said, “though I know so 
mucli less than you do. I used to think I could never bear life if it 
kept on being the same CA’^ery day; and I must always be doing 
things of no consequence, and never know anything greater. But, 
dear Philip, I think we are only like children, that someone who is 
Aviser is taking care of. Is it not right to resign ourselves entirely, 
Avhatevcr may be denied us ? I have found great peace in that for 
the last two or three yeans — even joy in subduing my OAvn Avill.” 

“Yes, Maggie,” said Philip vehemently; “and you are shutting 
yourself up in a narroAV self-delusive fanaticism, Avhich is only a w&j 

;(b 223). ;■ S , . 
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of escajiiiig pain by staiTing into dulness all tlie liigliest powers of 
your nature. Joy and peace are not resignation; resignation is the 
Willing endurance of a pain that is not allayed — tliab 3^011 don’t 
expect to be aila3'ed. Stupefaction is not resignation: and it is 
Btupefaction to remain in ignorance — to shut up ail tlio avenues l\v 
which the life of your fellow-men might become known to you. I 
am not resigned: I am not sure that life is long enough to learn that 
les.5on. You are not resigned : you are 61113' stupefy your- 

self.” 

Maggie’s lips trembled; she felt there was some truth in what 
Philip had said, and yet there was a deeper coiusciousnoss that, for 
any immocliate application it had to her conduct, it was no better 
than falsity. Her double impression corresponded to the double 
impulse of the speaker. Philip .seriously believed what he said, but 
ho said it with vehemence because it made an argument agrainst the 
resolution that opposed his wishes. But Maggie’s face, made more 
childlike by the gathoriiig tears, touched him with a tenderer, less 
egoistic feeling. He took her hand and said gently: 

“Don’t let us think of such tilings in this .short half-hour, Maggie. 
Let us only care about being together. . . . We shall be friends in 
spite of separation. . . . We shall always think of c.sch other. I 
shall he glad to live as long as you are alive, because I shall think 
there may always conic a time when I can — when you will let me 
help you in some way.” 

“’\Vhat a dear, good brother you would have been, Philip,” said 
Maggie, smiling through the haze of tears, “I think you would 
have made as much fuss about me, and been as jileased for me to 
love 3'on, as would have satisfied even me. You would have loved 
me well enough to bear with me and forgive me everything. That 
was wliat I always longed that Tom should do. I was never satisfied 
with a little of anything. That is wh}' it is better for me to do 
without earthly happiness altogether, ... I never felt that I had 
enough niustc — [ wanted more instruments playing togetlier — 1 
wanted voices to he fuller and deeper. Do you over sing now, 
Philip'!” she added abruptly, as if she had forgotten what went 
before. ; ^ 

“Yes,” he said, “every day almost. But my' voice is only mid- 
dling-like everything else in me,” 

“D sing me something — just one song. I mai/ listen to that 
before I go— -something you used to sing at Lortoii on a Saturday 
afternoon, when we had the drawing-room all to ourselves, and I 
put my apu'on over my head to listen.” 

“i know,” said Philip, and Maggie buried her face in her Innidis, 
while, he sang, sotto voee, “Love in her eyes sits playing”; and then 
said: “That’s it, isn’t it?” 
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“0 no, I won’t stay,” said Maggie, starting up. “It will only 
haunt me. Let us walk, Philip. I must go home.” 

She moved away, so that he was obliged to rise and follow her. _ 

“Maggie,” he said in a tone of remonstrance, “don’t persist in 
thi.s wilful, senseless privation. It makes me wretched to see you 
benumbing' and cramping your nature in this way. You were .so 
full of life when you were a child: I thouglit yon would be a brilliant 
woman — all wit and bnght imagination. And it Hashes out in your 
face still, until you draw' that veil of dull quiescence over it.” 

“Why do you speak so bitterly to me, Philip?” said Maggie. 

“Because I foresee it will not end well: yon can never carry on 
this self-torture.” 

“I shall h.'ive strength given me,” said Maggie tremulously. 

“No, you will not, Maggie: no one ha.s strength given to do what 
is unnatural. It is mere cowai'dice to seek safety in negations. No 
character becomes strong in tliat w'av. You will be thrown into the 
W'orld some day, and then every rational satisfaction of your nature 
that you deny now will .assault yon like a savage appetite.” 

Maggie started and paused, looking at I’hilip with alarm in her 
face. 

“Philip, how dare you shake me in this way? You are a 
tempter.” 

“No, I am notj but love gives insight, Maggie, and insight often 
gives foreboding, Listen to me — let me supply you with books; do 
let me see you sometimes — be ymur brother and teacher, as you said 
at Lorton. It is less wi'ong that you should sec me than that yon 
should he committing this long siiieido.” 

Maggie felt unable to speak. She shook her head and walked on 
in silence, till they came to tho end of the Scotch firs, and she put 
out her hand in sign of parting. 

“Do you banish me from this place for over, then, Maggie! 
Surely I may come .and ivalk in it sometimes? If I meet you by 
ch.ance, there is no concealment in that?” 

It is the moment ivhen our resolution seems about to become irre- 
vocable — when the fatal iron gates are about to close upon us — that 
tests our strength. Then, after hours of clear reasoning and firm 
conviction, wo snatch at any sophistry that will nnllify our long 
struggles, and bring us the defeat that -we love better than victory. 

Maggie felt her he.art leap at this subterfuge of Philijj’.?, and there 
passed over her face that almo.st imijei’cejitible shock wdiicli accom- 
panies any relief. He s,aw' it, and they parted in silence. 

Philip’s .sense of the situation was too complete for him not to 1)0 
vi.sited W'ith glancing fears lest he had been intervening too pre- 
sum]ituoualy in the action of Maggie’s conscience— pei'haps foi' a 
selfish end. But no ! — he persuaded himself bis end was not selfish. 
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He had little hope that Maggie would ever return the strong feeling 
he had for her ; and it must be better for Maggie’s future life, when 
these petty family obfstacles to her freedom had disappeared, that 
the present should not be entirely sacrificed, and that she should 
have some opportunity of culture — some interchange with a mind 
ahove the vulgar level of those she was now condemned to live with. 
If we only look far enough off for the consequences of our actions, 
we can always find some point in the combination of I'e.sults, by 
which those actions can be justified : bj’' adopting the point of view 
of a Providence wlio arranges results, or of a philosopher wlio traces 
them, we shall find it possible to obtain perfect complacency in 
choosing to do what is most agreeable to us in the present moment. 
And it was in this v.my that Philip justified his subtle efl'orts to 
overcome Maggie’s true prompting against a concealment that would 
introduce doubleness into her own mind, and might cause new 
misery to those who had the primary natiu'al claim on her. But 
there Vas a sui'plns of passion in him that made him half independent 
of justifying motives. His longing to see Maggie, and make an 
element in her life, had in it some of that savage impulse to snatch 
an offered joy, which spritigs from a life in which the mental and 
bodily constitution have made pain predominate, He had not his 
fldl share in the common good of men: he conld not even pass 
muster with the insignificant, but must be singled out for pity, and 
excepted from what was a matter of course with others. Even to 
Maggie he was an exception: it was clear that the thought of his 
being her lover had never entered her mind. 

Do not think too hardly of .Pliilip. Ugly and deformed people 
ha.ve great need of unusual virtues, because thej’ are likely to be 
extremely uncomfortable without them: but the theory that unusual 
virtues spring by a direct consequence out of personal disatlvanlages, 
as animals got thickej- wool in severe climates, is perhaps a little 
overstrained. The tem])tations of beauty are much dwelt upon, but 
I fancy they only bear the same relation to those of ugliness as the 
temptation to excess at a feast, whore the delights are varied foi' eye 
and ear as well as i»late, bears to the temptations that ns.sail t'ho 
desperation of hunger. Does not the Ilungor Tower stand as the 
type of the utmost trial to what is human in us? 

Philip had never been soothed by that mother’s love which flows 
out to us in the greater abundance because our need is greater, 
which clings to us the more tenderly because wo are the Ics.s likely 
to he wunners in the: game of life; and the sense of his father’s 
aiToction and indulgence tow'ards him w'fis marred by the keener 
perceptifin of hi.S: father’s faults. Kept aloof from all practical life 
; a.s Philip had been, and by nature half-femi nine in sensitiveness, ho 
had some of the woman’s, intolerant repulsion towards w'orldlinoss 
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fliid the deliberate pursuit of sensual enjoyment j and this one strong 
natural tie in liis life — his relation as a son— was like an aching 
limb to him. Perhap.s there is inevitably something morbid in a 
human being who is in any way unfavourably excepted from ordiiiaiy 
conditions, until the good force has had time to triumph ; and it has 
rarely had time for that at two-and-twenty. That force was present 
in Philip in much strength, but the sun himself looks feeble through 
the morning mists. 


CHAPTER IV 

ANOTHER LOVE SCENE 

Early in the following April, nearly a year after that dubious 
parting you have Just witnessed, you may, if you like, again see 
Maggie entering the Red Deeps through the group of Scotch firs. 
But it is early afternoon, and not evening, and the edge of sharpness 
in the spring air makes her draw her large shawl close about her and 
trip along rather quickly; though she looks round, as usual, that she 
may take in the sight of her beloved trees. There is a more eager, 
enquiring look in her eyes than there was last June, and a smile is 
hovering about her lips as if some playful speech were awaiting the 
right hearer. The hearer was not long in appearing. 

“Take back your Gminne,” said Maggie, drawing a hook from 
under her shawl. “You were right in telling me she would do me 
no good; but you were wrong in thinking I should wish to be like 
her.” 

“Wouldn’t you really like to be a tenth Muse, then, Maggiei” 
said Philip, looking up in her face as we look at a first parting in 
the clouds that promises us a bright heaven once more. 

“Not at all,” said Maggie, laughing. “The Muses were uncom- 
fortable goddesses, I tliink — obliged always to carry rolls and musical 
instruments about with them. If I carried a harp in this climate, 

you know, I must have a green baize cover for it and I should be 

sure to leave it behind me by mistake.” 

“ You agree with me in not liking Corinne, then ?” 

“I didn’t finish the hook,” said Maggie. “As soon as I came to 
the blond-haired young lady, reading in the park, I shut it up and 
detenniued to read no further. 1 foresayv that that light-coni- 
plexioned girl would win away all the love from Corinne and make 
her miserable. I’m determined to read no more books where the 
blond-haired women carry away all the happiness. I should begin 
to have a prejudice against them. If you could give me some story, 
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now, where the dark vTOinan triumphs, it would restore the balance. 
1 want to ayenge Kebecca and. Flora Mac-Ivor, and Minna and all 
the rest of the dark unhappy ones. Since you are iny tutor, you 
ought to preserve my miild from prejudicos—you are always arguing 
against prejudices.” 

“Well, perhaps you will avenge the dark women in your own 
person, and carry away all the love from your cousin Lucy. She in 
sure to have some handsome young man of St. Ogg’s at her feet 
now; and you have only to shine upon him — your fair little cousin 
will be quite quenched in your beams.” 

“ Philip, that is not pretty of you to apply my nonsense to any- 
thing real,” said Maggie, looldng hurt. “As if I, with my old gowjis 
and want of all accomplishments, could be a rival of dear little Lucy, 
who know's and does all sorts of charming things, and is ten times 
prettier than I am — even if I were odious and base enough to wish 
to be her rival. Besides, I never go to aunt Deane’s when anyone 
is there ; it is only because dear Lucy is good, and loves me, that 
she comes to see me, and will have me go to see her sometimes.” 

“JIaggie,” said Philip with surprise, “it is not like you to take 
playfulness literally. You must have been in St. Ogg’s this morning 
and brought away a slight infection of dulness.” 

“Well,” said Maggie, smiling, “if you meant that for a joke, 
it was a poor one; but I thought it was a very good reproof. I 
thought you wanted to remind me that I am vaitt, and wish 
everyone to admire me most. But it isn’t for that that I’m jealous 
for the dark women — not because I’m dark myself. It’s because I 
always care the most about the unhappy people ; if the blonde girl 
were forsaken, I should like her best. I always take the side of the 
rejected lover in the stories.” 

“Theu you would never have the heart to reject one yourself — 
should you, Maggie?” said Philip, flushing a little. 

“I don’t know,” said Maggie hesitatingly, 'fhen with a blight 
smile — “ I think perhaps I could if he were very conceited ; and yet, 
if he got extremely humiliated afterwards, I should relent.” 

‘'I’ve often wondered, Maggie,” Philip said with some effort, 
“whether you wouldn’t really be more likely to love a man that 
other women were not likely to love.” 

“That would depend on what they didn’t like him for,” said 
Maggie, laughing, “lie might be very disagreeaLle. Ho might 
look at me through an eye-glass stuck in his eye, making a hideous 
face, as young Ton-y does. I should think other women are not 
fond of that; but I never felt any pity for young Terry. I’ve never 
any pity for conceited people, because I think they carry their 
comfort about with them.” 

“But siipiiose, Maggie— suppose it was a man who was not con- 
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ceiterl — ^who felt ho had nothing to bo conceited about-^who hiu 
been marked from childhood for a peculiar kind of sufi’ering— and t( 
whom you were the day-star of his life— -who loved you, worshippoc 
you, so entirely thak he felt it happiness enough for him if y 01 
would let him see you at rare moments . , . ” 

Philip paused with a pang of dread lest his confession should cUi 
short this very happiness — a pang of the same dread that had Icopi 
his love miite throngh long months. A rush of solf-conscionsnes! 
told him that he wa.s besotted to have said all this. Maggie’f 
manner this morning had boon as unconstrained and incliflereni 
a.s ev'er. 

But she was not looking indifferent now. Struck with the un 
usual emotion in Philip’s tone, she had turned quickly to look al 
him, and as he went on speaking, a great change came over her fao( 
— a flush and slight spasm of the fekurea such as we see in people 
who hear some news that will require them to readjust their concep 
tions of the past. She was quite silent, and, walking on towards 
the trunk of a fallen tree, she sat down as if she had no strength tc 
spare for her muscles. She was trembling. 

“ Maggie,” said Philip, getting more and more alarmed in every 
fresh moment of silence, “ I was a fool to say it — forget that I’ve 
said it. I shall be contented if things can be as they were.” 

The distress with which he spoke urged Maggie to say something, 
"I am so surprised, Philip — I had not thought of it.” And the 
effort to say this brought the tears down too. 

“Has it made you liate me, Maggie?” said Philip impetuously 
“Do you think I’m a presumptuous fool?” 

“ 0 , Philip!” said Maggie, “how can you think I have such 
feelings ?--as if I were not grateful for uny love. But . . . but 
I had never thought of your being my lover. It seemed .so far off- 
like a dream — only like one of the stories one imagines — tliat 1 
should ever have a lover.” 

“Then can you bear to think of me as your lover, Maggie?” said 
Philip, seating himself by her and taking her hand in. the elation oi 
a sudden hope. “Do you love me?” 

Maggie tiu'iiod rather pale: this direct question seemed not easy 
to answer. But her eyes met Philip’.s, which were in this moment 
liquid and beautiful with beseeching love. She spoke with hesita- 
tion, yet with sweet, simple, girlish tenderness. 

“ I think I could hardly love anyone better : there is nothing but 
what I love you for.” She paused a little while, and then added; 
“ But it will he hotter for us not to say any move about it — won’t it, 
dear Philip? Toil know we couldn’t even be friends, if our friend- 
ship were discovered. I have never felt that I was right in giving 
way about seeing you — though it has been so precious to mo iu 
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some \va,ys: and now the fear comes upon me strongly agaiji that it 
will lead to evil.” 

“But no evil has come, Maggie y and if you had been guided by 
that fear before, you would only have lived through another dreary 
benumbing year, instead of reviving into your real self.” 

Maggie shook her head. “It has been vciy sweet, I know — all 
the talking together, and the hooks, and the feeling that I had the 
walk to look forward to, when I could toll you the thoughts that had 
come into my head while I was away from yon. But it has made 
me restlo!3s: it has made me think a great deal about the world; ami 
I have impatient thoughts again — Bget weary of my home — and 
then it cuts me to the heart afterwards, that I should ever have felt 
weary of my father and mother. I think what you call being 
benumbed was better — better for me — for then my selfish desires 
were benumbed.” 

Philip had risen again and was walking backwards and forwards 
impatiently. 

“No, Maggie, you have wrong ideas of self-conquest, as I’ve often 
told you. What you call self-conquest — blinding and deafening 
yourself to all but one train of impimsions — ^is only the culture 
of monomania in a nature like yours.” 

He had spoken with some irritation, but now he sat down by her 
again and look her hand. 

“Don’t think of the past now, Maggie; think only of our love. 
If you can really cling to me with all your heart, every obstacle will 
he overcome in time; we need only wait. I can live on hope. Look 
at me, Maggie; tell me again it is possible for you to love me. 
Don’t look away from me to that cloven tree; it is a bad omen,” 

She turned her large dark glance upon him with a sad smile. 

“Come, Maggie, say one kind word, or else you wore better to 
me at Lorton."* You asked me if Ishould like you to kiss me — don’t 
you remember! — and you promised to kiss me rvhen you met me 
again. You never kept the promise.” 

The recollection of that childish time came as a sweet relief to 
Maggie. It made the present moment less strange to her. She 
kissed him almost as simply and quietly as she had done wlien she 
was twelve years old. Philip’s eyes flashed with delight, but his 
next, words 'were words of discontent, 

“You don’t seem happy enough, Maggie; you are forcing yourself 
to say you love me, out of pity.” 

“No, Philip,” said Maggie, shaking her head, in her old childish 
way; “ I’m tolling you trath. It is all new and strange to me ; 
but T don’t think I could love anyone bettoi' than I love you. I 
sliQukl like always to live with you — to make you hapj)y. I have 
always been happy when I have been with yon. There is only one 
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thing I will not do for your sake: I will never do anything to wound 
rny father. You must never ask that from me.” 

"“No, Maggie: 1 will ask nothing— I will bear everything— I’ll 
wait another year only for a kiss, if you will only give me the first 
place in j'-our heart.” 

‘‘No,” said Maggie, smiling, “I won’t make you wait so long as 
that.” But then, looking serious again, she added, as she rose from 
her seat : 

“But what would your own father say, Philip? 0, it is quite 
impo-ssible we can ever he more than friends — brother and sister in 
secret, as rve have been. Let us give up thinking of everything else.” 

“No, Maggie, I can’t give you up— unless you are deceiving mo 
— unless you really only care for me as if I were your brother. Tell 
me the truth.” 

“Indeed I do, Philip. What happiness have I ever had so great 
as being with you ? — .since I was a little girl — the days Tom was 
good to me. And your mind is a sort of world to me: you can tell 
me all I want to know. I think I should never be tired of being 
with you.” _ ' . 

They were walking hand in hand, looking at each other; Maggie, 
indeed, %vas hurrying along, for she felt it time to be gone. But the 
sense that their parting wms near made her more anxious lest she 
should have unintentionally left some painful impression on Philip’s 
mind. It was one of those dangerous moments when speech is at 
once sincere and deceptive — when feeling, I’ising high above its 
average depth, leaves flood-murks which are never reached again. 

They stopped to part among the Scotch firs. 

“Then my life will be filled with hope, Maggie — and I shall be 
happier than other men, in spite of all ? We To belong to each other 
— for always — whether we are apart or together?” 

“Yes, Philip: I should like never to part: I should like to make 
your life very hai)py.” 

“I am waiting for something else — I wonder whetlier it will 
come.” ’ ■ 

Maggie smiled, with glistening tears, and then stooped her tall 
head to kiss the pale face that was full of pleading, timid love-— like 
a woman’s. . 

She had a moment of real happiness then — a moment of belief 
that if there were sacrifice in this love it was all the richer and 
more satisfying. 

She turned away and hurried home, feeling that in the horn’ since 
she had trodden this road before, a new era had begun for her. The 
ti.ssuo of vague dreams must now get narrower and narrower, and 
all the threads of thought and emotion be gradually absorbed in 
tire woof of her actual daily life. 
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THE OLOVEH TREE 

Secrets are rarely betrayed or discovered according to any pro- 
grainme our fear has sketched out. Fear is almost always haunted 
by terrible dramatic scenes, which recur in spite of the be.st-argued 
probabilities against them; and during a year that Maggie had had 
the burthen of concealment on her mind, the possibility of discovery 
had continually presented itself under the form of a sudden meeting 
with her father or Tom when she was walking with Philip in the 
Hcd Deep,s. She was aware that this was not one of the most likely 
events; but it was the scene that most completely .symbolized her 
inward dread. Those slight indirect suggestions which are dependent 
on apparently trisnal coincidences and incalculable states of mind are 
the favourite machinery of Fact, but are not the stufl' in Avhich 
imagination is apt to work. 

Certainly one of the persons about whom Maggie’s fears were 
farthest from troubling themselves svas her aunt Pullet, on whom, 
seeing that she did not live in St. Ogg’s, and was neither sharp-eyed 
nor sharp-tempered, it would surely have been quite whimsical of 
them to fix rather than on aunt Glegg. And yet the channel of 
fatality — the pathway of the lightning — was no other than aunt 
Pullet. She did not live at St. Ogg’s, but the road from Garum 
Pirs lay by the Ked Deeps, at the end oppo,site that by which 
; M^gie entered. 

Tlie day after Maggie’s last meeting with Philip, being a Sunday 
on which Mr. Pullet was bound to ajipear in funeral hat-band and 
scarf at St, Ogg’s church, Mrs. Pullet made this the occasion of 
dining with sister Glegg, and taldng tea with poor sister Tulliver. 
Sunday was the one day in the week on which Tom was at homo in 
the afternoon; and to-day the brighter spirits ho had been in of late 
had flowed over in unusually cheerful open chat with hi.s fatlieivand 
in the invitetioh: “Come, Magsie, you come too!” when he strolled 
out with his mother in the garden to see the ad^'ancing cheiiy- 
blossoms. He had been better pleased with Maggie since she bad 
been loss odd and ascetic; he was oven getting rather proud of her: 
several persons had remarked in his hearing that his .sister v as a 
very fine girl. To-day there was a peculiar brightness in he]' face; 
due in reality to an under-current of excitement, which hud as much 
doubt and pain as pleasure in it; but it might pass for a .sign of 
Imppiness. : : . 

‘tYou look very well, my dear,” said aunt Pullet, shaking her 
head sadly, as they sat round the tea-table. "I niver thought your 
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girl ’ucl be so good-looking, Bessy. But you must wear pink, my 
dear: that blue thing as your aunt Glegg gave you turns you into a 
crovvflower. Jane never i«as tasty. "Why don’t you wear tliab gown 
0’ mine?” 

“It is so ijretty and so smart, aunt. I think it’s too showy for 
me— at least for my other clothes, that I must wear with, it.” 

“ To bo sure, it ’ud be unbecoming if it wa.sri’t well Inunvii you’ve 
got them belonging to you as can afford to give you such things 
when they’ve done with ’em themselves. It stands to reason I must 
give my own niece clothes now and then— such things as 1 buy 
every j-oar, and never wear anything out. And as for Lucy, there’s 
no giving to her, for she’s got everything 0’ the choicest; sister 
Deane may well hold her head up, though she looks dreadful y allow, 
poor thing — I doubt this liver-complaint ’ull carry her off. That’s 
what this now vicar, this Dr. Kenn, said in the funeral sormon to- 
day.” 

“Ah, he’s a wonderful preacher, by all account— isn’t he, Sophy?" 
said Mrs. Tullivei'. 

“ Why, Lucy had got a collar on this blessed day,” continued Mrs. 
Pullet, with her eyes fixed in a ruminating manner, “as I don’t say 
I haven't got as good, but I must look out my best to match it.’’ 

“Miss Lucy’s called the bell o’ St. Ogg’s, they say ; that’s a cur’ous 
word,” observed Mr, Pullet, on whom the mystorios of etymology 
sometimes fell with an oppressive weight. 

“Pooh I” said Mr. Tulliver, jealous for Maggie, “she’s a small 
thing, not much of a figure. But fine feathers make fine birds. I 
see nothing to admire so much in those diminitive women; they 
look silly by the side o’ the men — out 0’ proportion. When I cho.so 
my wife, I chose her the right size— neither too little nor too big.” 

The poor wife, with her withered beauty, smiled comjjlacently. 

“ But the men aren’t all big,” said Uncle Pullet, not without some 
self-reference; “a young fellow may be good-looking and yet not be 
a six-foot, like Master Tom here.” 

“Ah, it’s poor talking about littleness and bigness^ — anybody may 
think it’s a mercy they’re straight!” said aunt Pullet. “There's 
that mismade son 0’ Lawyer AVakem’s— I saw him at church to-day. 
Dear, dear! to think o’ the property he’s like to have; and they say 
he’s very queer and lonely — doesn’t like much company. ! shouldn’t 
wonder if he goes out of his mind; for wo never come along the 
road but he’s a-scrambling out 0’ the trees and brumbies at the Red 
Deeps.” 

This wide statement, by which Mrs. Pullet represented the fact 
that she had twice seen Philip at . the spot indicated, produced an 
effect on Maggie which was all the 'stronger because Tom sate 
opposite her, and she was iutonsely anxious to look indifferent. At 



Pliilip’s name she had blushed, aud the blush docpened every instant 
from eonsciousuoss, until the nieiitioii of the lied Deeps made her 
feel as if the whole secret were betrayed, and she dared not e^'eu 
hold her tea-spoon lest she should show how she trembled. She sat 
with her hands clasped under the table, not daring to look round, 
Hajjpily her father was seated on the same .side with herself, beyond 
her uncle Pullet, and could not see her face without stooping for- 
ward. Her mother’s voice brought the first relief — turning the 
conversation; for Mrs. Tulliver was always alanmsd when the name 
of Wakem was mentioned in her husband’s ^wesence. Gradually 
Maggie recovered composure enough to look up ; her eyes met Tom’s, 
but he turned away his head immediately ; and .she went to bed that 
night wondering if ho had gathered any suspicion from her con- 
fusion. Perhap.s not : perhaps he would think it was only her alarm 
at her aunt’s mention of Wakem before her father; that was the 
interpretation her mother had put on it. To her father, Wakem 
was tike a disfiguring di.sease, of Avhich he was obliged to endure 
the oon,soiousness, but was exasperated to have the existence recog- 
nized by others; and no amount of sensitiveness in her about her 
father could he surprising, Maggie thought. 

But Tom was too keen-sighted to rest satisfied with such an 
interpretation; he had seen clearly enough that there was something 
distinct from anxiety about her father in Maggie’s excessive con- 
fusion. In trying to recall all the details that could give shape to 
Ms suspicions, he remembered only lately hearing his mother scold 
Maggie for walking in the Rod Deeps when the ground was wet, 
and tonging home shoes clogged with i-ed soil ; still Tom, retaining 
all his old repulsion for Philip’.s deformity, shrank from attributing 
to his sister the probability of feeling more than a friendly interest 
in such an unfortunate exception to the common run of men. Tom’s 
was a nature which had a sort of superstitious repugnance to every- 
thing exceptional. A love for a deformed man would ho odious in 
any woman — in a sister intolerable. But if she had been carrying 
on any kind of intercourse whatever with Philip, a stop must be put 
to it at once : she was di.soboying her father’.? strongest feelings and 
her brother’s express commands, besides compromising herself by 
secret meetings. He left home the next morning in that watchful 
state of mind which turns the most ordinary course of things into 
pregnant coincidences. 

That afternoon, about half-pa.st three o’clock, Tom was standing 
on the wharf, talking with Bob Jakin about the probability of the 
..good M-p Adelaide coming in, in. a day or two, with results highly 
important to both of them. . 

“Eh,’’ said Bob parenthetically, as he looked over the fields on 
the other side of the river, “ there goes that crooked young Wakem. 
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J know him or his shadder as far oiF as I can soe 'omj I’m allay,'; 
lighting on him o’ that side the river.” 

A sudden thought seemed to have darted through Tom’s mind. 
“I must go, Bob,” he said, “I’ve something to attend to,” hurrying 
off to the warehouse, where he left notice for someone .to take his 
place— he was called fiw.ay homo on imremptory busine.ss. 

The swiftest pace and the shortest road took him to the gate, and 
he was pausing to open it deliberately, that he might walk into the 
house with an appearance of perfect composure, when Maggie caimj 
out at the front door in bonnet and shawl. His conjecture w^as 
fulfilled, and he waited for her at the gate. She started violently 
when she .saw him. 

“ Tom, how is it you are come home 1 Is there anything the 
matter?” Maggie spoke in a low, tremulous voice. 

“ I’m come to walk with you to the Eed Deep,? and meet Philip 
Wakem,” said Tom, the central fold in his brow, which had become 
habitual with him, deepening as he spoke. 

Maggie stood helpless — ^pale and cold. By some means, then, 
Tom knew everything. At last she said; “I’m not going,” and 
turned round. 

"Yes, you are; but I want to speak to you first. Where is my 
father?” 

“Out on horseback.” 

"And my mother?” 

“In the yard, I think, with the poultry.” 

“I can go in, then, without her seeing me?” 

They walked in together, and Tom, entering the parlour, said to 
Maggie: “Come in here.” 

She obeyed, and he closed the door behind her. 

“ How, Maggie, tell me this instant everything that ha.s passed 
between you and Philip Wakem.” 

“ Does my father know anything?” said Maggie, still trembling. 

“No,” said Tom indignantly. “But he shoXl know if you attempt 
to use deceit towards me any further.” 

“ I don't wish to use deceit,” .said Maggie, flushing into resent- 
mont at hearing this word applied to her conduct. 

“ Tell me the whole truth then.” 

“ Perhii, 2 }s you know it.” 

“ Never mind whether I know it or not. Tell me exactly what 
has hajipened, or my father shall know everything.” 

“ I tell it for my father’s sake, then.” 

“Yes, it becomes you to profess affection for your father, when 
you have desjjised his strongest feelings.” 

“■ You never do wrong, Tom,’’ said Maggie tauntingly. 

“Not it I know it,” answered Tom rvith proud sincerity. “But I 
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have iiotliing to say to yon beyond this; tell me n'bat has passed 
between you and Philip' Wakem. When did yon first meet him in 
the Eed Deeps?” 

“ A year ago,” said Maggie quietly. Tom’s severity gtu'e her a 
certain fund of defiance, and kept her sense of error in abeyance. 
“You need ask me no more questions. We have boon friendly a 
year. We have met and walked together often. He has lent me 
books.” 

“ Is that all ?” said Tom, looldng straight at her with hi.s frown. 

Maggie paused a moment; then, determined to make an end of 
Tom’s right to accirso her of deceit, she said Inanghtily; 

“No, not quite all. On Saturday he told me that he loved me. 
I didn’t think of it before then — I had only thought of him as an 
old friend.’' 

“And you encouraged him?” said Tom with aii expression of 
disgust. 

“I told him that I loved him too.” 

Tom was silent a few moments, looking on the ground and frown- 
ing, with his hands in his imckets. At last ho looked up and said 
coldly: 

“Now, then, Maggie, there are but two courses for you to take; 
either you vow solemnly to me, with your hand on my father’s 
Bible, that you will never have another meeting or speak another 
word in private with Philip Wakem, or you refu.se, and I tell my 
father everything; and this month, when by my exertions he might 
be made happy once more, you will cause him the blow of knowing 
that you are a disobedient, deceitful daughter, Avho throws away her 
own respectability by clandestine meetings with the son of a man 
that has helped to ruin her father. Choose!” Tom ended with cold 
decision, going up to the large Bible, drawing it forward, and open- 
ing it at the (iy-loaf, where the writing was. 

ft was a crushing alternative to Maggie. . 

“Tom,” she said, urged out of pride into pleading, “don’t ask me 
that, I will promise you to give up all intercoui'so with Philip, if 
you will let me see him once, or even only write to him and explsiiii 
everything— to give it up as long as it would ever cause any jjain 
to my father . . . I feel something for Philip too. He is not 
happy.” 

“ 1 don’t wish to hear anything of yonr feelings; I have said 
exactly what I mean: choose — and quickly, lest my mother should 
. corns in.” ■ 
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say ; ‘ f ronoimco all private speech, and intercourse with Philip 
Wakem from tliis time forth.’ Else you will bring shame on us all, 
and grief on my father; and what is the use of my exerting ni 3 'so].f 
and giving up everything else for the sake of paying my father’.i 
debts, if you are to bring madness and vexation on him, just wber. 
he might be easy and hold up hi.s head once more?” 

“0''Tom— wif/ the debts be paid soon?” said Alaggie, clasping her 
hamls, with a sudden flash of joy across her wretclietlness. 

“If things turn out as I expect,” said Tom, “But, ’ ha added, 
hi.s voice trembling with indignation, “while I have been contriving 
and worldng that my father may have some peace of mind before 
he dies — working for the respectability of our family — you Inu'o 
done all you can to destroy liotli.” 

Alaggie” felt a deep movement of compunction ; for the moment, 
her mind ceased to contend against what she felt to be cruel and 
unreasonable, and in her self-blame she justified her brother. 

“Tom,” she said in a low voice, “it was w-rong of me — but I was 
so lonely — and I rvas sorry for Philip. And I think enmity and 
hatred are wicked,” 

“ Nonsense!” said Tom. “ Yonr duty was clear enough. Say no 
more; but promise in the words I told you.” 

“T mzisf speak to Philip once more.” 

“You will go with me now and speak to liiin,” 

“I give you my ivord not to meet him or -write to him again 
ivithout your knowledge. That is the only thing I will say. I will 
put my hand on the Bible if you like.” 

, “ Say it, then.” 

r^laggie laid her hand on the page of manuscript iind repeated the 
promise. Tom closed the book and said: “Now, let us go.” 

Not a ivord was .spoken as they walked along. Maggie was 
suffering in anticipation of what li’hilip was about to suffer, and 
dreading the galling words that would fall on liim from Tom’s lij).s; 
but she felt it was in vain to attempt anything but submission. 
Tom had his terrible clutch on her conscience and her deepest 
dread: she writhed under the clemonstrablo truth of the cbaractor 
he had given to her conduct, and yet her whole .sold rebelled against 
it as unfair from its incompletene.ss. He, meanwhile, felt the im- 
petus of his indignation diverted towards Philip. Pie did not kno-w 
how iimcli of an old boyish repulsion and of mere persomil iiride 
and animosity was concerned in the bitter severity of the word.s l>y 
which ho meant to do the duty of a son and a brother. 'J'om was not 
given to omiuire subtly into his own motives, any -more tlnui into 
other matter.^ of an intangible kind; he was quite sure that his own 
motives as well as actions were good, else he would have had nothing 
to do with them. ■/ v 
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Maggie's only ho^je was that soniething might, for tlie Insi, timp, 
have proventof] Philip^ from coming. Then there would be delay — 
then she might get Tom’s permission to write to him. Her heart 
beat with double violence when they got under the Scotch fir.s. It 
was the last moment of suspense, she thought; Philip alway,? met her 
soon after she got beyond them. But they passed across tlie more 
open green space, and entered the narrow bushy path by the mound. 
Another turning, and they came so close upon him that both Tom 
and Philip stopped suddenlj' within a yard of uaeli other. There 
was a moment’.s silence, in which Philip dai'ted a look of enrpu'ry 
at Maggie’s face. He saw an answer there, in the pale parted lips 
and the terriiied tension of the large eyes. Her imagination, always 
rushing extravagantly beyond an immediate impression, saw her 
tall, strong brother grasping the feeble Philip bodily, crushing him 
and trampling on him. 

“Do you call this acting the part of a man and a gentleirmii, sir?” 
Tom said, in a voice of harsh scorn, as soon as Philip’s eyes were 
turned on him again. 

“What do you mean?” answered Philip haughtily. 

“Mean? Stand farther from me, lest I .should lay hands on 
you, and I’ll tell you what I mean. I mean, taking advantage of 
a young girl’s foolishness and ignorance to get her to have secret 
meetings with you. I mean, daring to trifle with the I’cspeetability 
of a family that has a good and honest name to support.” 

“I deny that,” interrupted Philip impetnou.sly. “ I could never 
trifle with anything that affected your sister’s happiness. She is 
dearer to me than she is to you; I honour her more than you can 
ever honour her; I would give up my life to her,” 

“Don't talk high-flown nonsense to mo, sir! Do you mean to 
pretend that yon didn’t know it would be injurious to her to meet 
you here week after week? Do you pretend you had any right to 
make professions of love to her, even if you had been a fit husband 
for her, when neither her father nor your father would ever consent 
to a marriage between you? And — yoM to tiy and worm yourself 
into the affections of a handsome girl who is not eighteen, and has 
been shut out from the world by her father’s misfortunes ! That’.s 
your crooked notion of honour, is it?. I call it base treachery — I call 
it taking ad^■antagc of circumstances to win what’s too good for you 
— what you’d never get by fair means.” 

“ It is manly of you to talk in this way to me,” said Philip bitterly, 
his whole frame shaken by violent emotions. Giants have an im- 
memonal right to stupidity aii,d insolent abuse. You arc inc.'ijiablo 
even of understanding wh.at .I feel... for your .sister. I feel so . much 
for her that 1 could even desire to be at friendship with //o/t."’ 

“I should be very sorry to understand your foelitign,'’ .s'nid Tom 



wiili scorching contempt. “ What I wish is that you should uiuler- 
stand //)(■ — that I shall take care of my sister, and that if you dare to 
make tho least attempt to come near her, or to write to her, or to 
keep the. slightest hold on her mind, your puny, miserable body, 
that ought to have put some modesty into your mind, shall not 
protect you. I’ll thrash you — I’ll hold you up to public scorn. 
Who wouldn’t laugh at the idea of your turning lover to a fine 
.girl?” 

“ Tom, I will not hear it — I will listen no longer,” Maggie hurst 
out in a convulsed voice. 

“Stay, Maggie!” said Philip, making a strong effort to .speak. 
Then, looking at Tom: “You have dragged your sister here, 1 sup- 
pose, that she may stand bjr while you threaten and insult me. 
'Iheso naturally seemed to you the right means to influence me. 
But you are mistaken. Let your sister speak. If she says she i.s 
bound to give me up, I shall abide by her wishes to the ".slightest 
word.” 

“ It was for my father’s sake, Philip,” said Maggie imploringly. 
“Tom threatens to tell my father — and he couldn’t bear it; I have 
promised, I have vowed solemnly, that we will not have any inter-, 
course without my brother’s knowledge.” 

“It is enough, Maggie. I shall not change; but I wish you to 
hold yourself entirely free. But trust me — remember that I can 
never" seek for anything but good to what belongs to you.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, exasperated by this attitude of Philip’s, “you 
can talk of seeking good for her and what belongs to her now : did 
you seek her good before?” 

“I did — at some risk, perhaps. But I wished her to have a 
friend for life— -who would cherish her, who would do her more 
justice than a coarse and narrow - minded brother, that she has 
always lavished her affections on.” 

“ Yes, my way of befriending her is different from yours; and I’ll 
tell you wiiat is my w'ay. I’ll save her from disobeying and dis- 
gracing her father : I’ll save her from throwing herself away on you 
—from making herself a laughing-stock — from being flouted by a 
man like your father, because she’s not good enough for his son. 
You know well enough what sort of justice and cherishing you were 
jmeparing for her. I’m not to be imposed upon by fine word.?; I 
can see what actions mean. Como away, Maggie.” 

He seized Maggie’s right wrist as he spoke,, and she put out her 
left hand. Philip clasped it an instant, with one eager look, and 
then hurried away. 

Tom and Maggie walked on in silence for some yards. lie was 
still holding her wrist tightly, as if he were compelling a culprit 
from the scone of action, At last Maggie, with a violent snatch. 
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drew her hand away, a?id her pont-up, long-gathered irritation burst 
into utterance. 

“ Don’t suppose that I think you are right, Tom, or that I bow to 
your -will. I despise tho feelings you have shown in speaking to 
Philip; I detest your insulting unmanly allusions to his deformity, 
You have been reproaching other people ail your life — you have 
been always sure you yoiu’self are right; it is because you have not 
a mind large enough to see that there is anything better tbau your 
own conduct and your own petty aims,” 

“Certainly,” said Tom coolly. “I don’t see that your conduct i.s 
better, or your aim.s either. If your conduct, and Philip Wakem’.s 
conduct, has been right, why are you ashamed of its being known 1 
Amswor me that. I know what I have aimed at in my conduct, and 
I’ve succeeded; pray, what good has your conduct brought to you 
or anyone elsel” 

“I don’t want to defend myself,” said Maggie, still with vehem- 
ence; “I know I’ve been wrong — often, continually. But yet, 
sometimes when I have done wrong, it has been because I have 
feelings that you would be the better for, if you had them. If ym 
were in fault ever — ^if you had done anything very wrong, I should 
be sorry for tho pain it brought you; I should not want punish- 
ment to be heaped on you. But you have always enjoyed punish- 
ing me — you have always been hard and cruel to me; even when 
I was a little girl, and always loved you better than anyone else 
in tho ■world, you would let me go crying to bed without forgiving 
ino. You have no pity : you have no sense of your own imperfec- 
tion and your own sins. It is a sin to be hard; it is not fitting for 
a mortal — for a Christian. You are nothing but a Pliarisee. You 
thank God for nothing but your own ■virtues — you think they are 
great enough to win you everything else. You have not oven a 
vision of feelings by the side of which your shining virtues are 
mere darkness!” 

“Well,” said Tom rvith cold scorn, “if your feelings are so much 
better than mine, let me see you show them in some other way than 
by conduct that’s likely to disgrace ns all — than by ridiculous 
flights first into one extreme and then into another. Pray, how 
have you shown your love, that you talk of, either to me or m}'- 
father? By disobeying: and deceiving us. I have a different way 
of .showing my affection.” 

“ Because you are a man, Tom, and have po^wer, and can do some- 
thing in the world.” 

“Then, if you can do nothing, submit to those that can.” 

“So 1 imtl submit to what I aeknowleiige and feel to be right. I 
mil -.ubmit even to -what is unicasonablo tiom ray fatlioi, but"’ I mil 
not submit to it from jmu. Y'ou boast of your virtues as if they 
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piu’cliased you a right to be cruel and unmanly as you've been 
to-rlay. Don’t suppose I would give up Philip Waketn in obedience 
to you. The deformity j'-ou insult would make me cling to him 
and care for him the more.” 

“Very well — that i.s your view of things,” said Tom more coldly 
than everj “you need say no more to show me what a wide dis- 
tance there i.s between us. Let us remember that in future, and bo 
silent.” , 

Tom wont back to St. Ogg’s to fulfil an .appointment witli his 
uncle Deane, and receive directions about <a journey on which he 
v/as to set ottt the next morning. 

Maggie went up to her own room to pour out all that indignant 
remonstrance, against which Tom’s mind 'was close barred, in bitter 
tears. Then, when the first burst of unsatisfied anger was gone by, 
came the recollection of that quiet time before the pleasure which 
had ended in to-day’s misery had perturbed the clearness and sim- 
plicity of he!’ life. She used to think in that time that she had 
made great conquests, and won a lasting stand on serene heights 
above worldly temptations and conflict. And here she was down 
again in the thick of a hot strife with her own and others’ passions. 
Life was not so short, then, and perfect rest w’as not so near as she 
had dreamed ivhen she was two years younger. There was more 
struggle for her — perhaps more falling. If she had felt that she was 
entirely wrong, and that Tom had been entirely right, she could 
sooner have recovered more inward harmony; but now her penitence 
and submission were constantly obstructed % resentment that would 
present itself to her no otherwise than as a just indignation. Her 
heart bled for Philip: she went on recalling the insults that had been 
flung at him with so vivid a conception of -what he had felt under 
them that it was almost like a sharp bodily pain to her, making her 
beat the floor with her foot, .and tighten her fingers on her 

And yet, how was it that she was now and then conscious of a 
certain dim background of relief in the forced separation from 
Philip! Surely it was only because the sense of a deliverance from 
concealment was welcome at any cost. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE HARD-WON TIMUBtPH 

Three weeks later, \vhen Dorlcote Mill was at its prettiest nionient 
in all the year — the great chestnuts in blossom, and the grass all 
deep and daisied — Tom Tulliver came home to it earlier than usual 
in the evening, and as he passed over the bridge he looked with the 
old deep-rooted affection at the respectable red-brick house, which 
always seemed cheerful and inviting outside, let the rooms be as 
bare and the hearts as sad as they might inside. There is a very 
pleasant light in Tom’s blue-gray eyes as he glances at the house- 
windows; that fold in his brow never disappears, but it is not 
unbecoming; it seems to imply a strength of will that may possibly 
be without harshness, when the eyes and mouth have their gentlest 
expression. His firm step becomes quicker, and the corners of his 
mouth rebel against the compression which is meant to forbid a 
smile. 

The eyes in the parlour were not turned towards the bridge just 
then, and the group there was .sitting in unexpectant silence — Mr. 
Tulliver in his arm-chair, tired with a long ride, and ruminating 
with a worn look, fixed chiefly on Maggie, who was bending over 
her sewing w^hile her mother was making the tea. 

They all looked up with surprise when they heard the well-known 
foot. 

“Why, what’s up now, Tom?” .said his father. “You’i'e a bit 
earlier than usual.” 

“0, there was nothing more for mo to do, so I came away. Well, 
mother!" , 

Tom went up to his mother and kissed her, a sign of unusual 

f ood-humour -with him. Hardly a word or look had passed between 
im and Maggie in all the three weeks; but his usual incommuni- 
cativeness at home prevented this from being noticeable to their 
parents. ^ 

“Father,” said Tom when they had finished tea, “do you know 
exactly how much money there is in the tin box?" 

“Only a hundred and ninety-three pound,” said Mr. Tulliver. 
“ You’ve brought less o’ late~but young fellows like to have their 
own way with their money. Though I didn’t do as I liked before I 
was of age.” He spoke with rather timid discontent. 

“Are you quite sure that’s the sum, father?” said Tom; “I wish 
you would take the trouble to fetch the tin box doAvn. I think you 
have perhaps made a mistake.” 
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“ How should I make a mistake?” said his father sharply. “I've 
counted it often enough; but 1 can fetch it, if you won’t believe 
me.’' 

It was always an incident Mr. TuUiver liked, in his gloomy life, 
to fetxli the tin box and count the money. 

“Don’t go out of the room, mother,” said Tom as he saw her 
moving when his father was gone upstairs. 

“And isn’t Maggie to go?” said Mrs. Tulliver; “because somebody 
must take away the things.” 

“Just as she likes,” said Tom indifferently. 

That was a cutting word to Maggie. Her heart had leaped with 
the sudden conviction that Tom was going to tell their father the 
debts could be paid — and Tom would have let her be absent when 
that new.s was told ! But she carried away the tray, and came back 
immediately. The feeling of injury on her own behalf could not 
predominate at that moment. 

Tom drew to the ' orner of the table near his father when the tin 
box was set down and opened, and the red evening light falling on 
them made conspicuous the worn, sour gloom of the dark-eyed 
father and the suppressed joy in the face of the fair-eomplexioned 
son. The mother and Maggie ,sat at the other end of the table, the 
■one in blank patience, the other in palpitating expectation. 

Mr. Tulliver counted out the money, setting it in order on the 
table, and then said, glancing sharply at Tom: 

“There, now! you see I was right enough.” 

He paused, looldng at the money with bitter despondency. 

“There’s more nor three hundred wanting — it’ll be a fine while 
before J can save that. Losing that forty-two pound wi’ the corn 
was a sore job. This world’s been too many for me. It’s took four 
year to lay tlm by — it’s much if I’m above ground for another four 
year. ... I must trusten toyou to pay ’em,” he went on with a 
trembling voice, “if you keep i’ the same mind now you’re coming 
o’ age. . . . But you’re like enough to bury me first.” 

He looked up in Tom’s face with a querulous desire for some 
assurance. 

“ No, father,” said Tom, speaking with energetic decision, though 
there was tremor discernible in his voice too, “you will live to see 
the debts all paid. You shall pay them with your own hand.” 

His tone implied something more than mere liopefulnoss or reso- 
lution. A slight electric shock seemed to pass through Mr. Tulliver, 
and he kept his eyes fixed on Tom with a look of eager enquiiy, 
while Maggie, unable to restrain herself, rushed to her father’s side 
and Imelt down by him. Tom was silent a little while before he 
went on. ; . 

“A good while ago my uncle Glegg lent me a 


little money to 



trade with, ami that lias answered. I have three hvmdrod and 
twenty pounds in the bank.” 

Hia mother’s arni.s wei-e round hi.s neck as soon as the last words 
were uttered, and she said, half-crying; 

“ 0, my boy, 1 knew you’d make iverything right again, when 
you got a man.” 

But his father was silent: the flood of emotion hemmed in all 
power of speech. Both Tom and Maggie were struck with fear lest 
the shock of joy might even be fatal. But the hle.ssed relief of tears 
came. The broad chest heaved, the muscles of the face gave way, 
and the gray-haired man burst into loud sobs. Tlie fit of weeping 
gradually subsided, and he sat quieb recovering the regularity of 
his breathing. At last he looked up at his wife and said m a gentle 
tone: 

“ Bessy, you must come and kiss me now — the lad has made you 
amends. You’ll see a bit o’ comfort again belike.” 

When she had kissed him, and he had held her hand a minute, 
his thoughts went back to the money. 

" I wish you’d brought me the money to look at, Tom,” he said, 
fingering the sovereigns on tlie table; “I should ha’ felt surer,” 

“You shall see it to-morrow, father,” said Tom. “My uncle 
Deane has appointed the creditors to meet to-morrow at the Golden 
Lion, and he has ordei'ed a dinner for them at two o’clock. ■ My 
uncle Glegg and ho will both be there. It was advertised in the 
Messenger on Saturday.” 

“ Then Wakem knows on’t!” said Mr. Tulliver, his eye kindling 
with triumphant fire. “Ah!” he went on with a long-drawn guttural 
eminoiation, taking out his suiiff-box, the only luxury he had left 
himself, and tapping it with something of his old air of defiance — 
“I’ll get from under hh thumb now — though I mnsi leave th’ old 
mill. I thought I could ha’ held out to die hero — but I can’t. . . . 
_We’ve got a glass o’ nothing in the house, have we, Bessy 1” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Tulliver, drawing out her much-i'cduced bunch 
of keys, “there’s some brandy sister Dearie brought me when I 
was iil.” 

“ Get it me, then, get it me. I feel a hit weak.” 

“ Tom, my lad,” he said in a stronger voice, when he had taken 
some brandy-and-water, “you shall make a .speech to ’em. I’ll tell 
’em it’s you as got the best part o’ the money. They’ll sou I’m 
honest at last, and ha’ gob an honest son. Ah! Wakeni ’ud bo fine 
and glad to have a .son like mine— a fine straight fellow — instead o’ 
that poor crooked creatur! You’ll prosper i’ the world, my lad; 
you’ll maybe see the day when Wakem and his son ’ull be a round 
or two below you. You’ll like enough be ta’en into partnershijr, as 
your uncle Deane was before you-— you’re in the right way for’l; 
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and then there’s nothing to hinder j'our getting rich. . . . And if 
ever ^yon’i-e rich enough— mind this — try and get th’ old mill again.” 

Mr. Tvdliver threw himself back in his chair: hi.s mind, which had 
.so long been the home of nothing hut bitter discontent and fore- 
boding, .suddenly filled, by the magic of joy, with visions of good 
fortune. But some subtle influence prevented him from foreseeing 
the good fortune as happening to himself. 

“ Shalre hands wi’ me, my Jad,” he said, suddenly putting out his 
hand. “It’s a great thing when a man cau be proud as he's got a 
good son. I’ve had #/wif luck.” 

Tom never lived to taste another moment so delicious a,s that; 
iuid Maggie oovddn’t help forgetting her own grievances. Tom was 
good ; and in the sweet humility that springs in us all in moments 
of true admiration and gratitude, she felt that the faults he had to 
pardon in her had never been redeemed, as his faults vrere. She 
fell no jealousy this evening that, for the first time, she seemed to 
he thrown into the backgromid in her father’s mind. 

There was much more talk before bed-time. Mr, Tulliver naturally 
wanted to hear all the particulars of Tom’s trading adventures, and 
he listened with growing excitement and delight, lie wa,s curious 
to know what had been said on every occasion — possible, what 
had been thought; and Bob Jaldn’s part in the business threw him 
into peculiar outbursts of sympathy with the triumphant knowing- 
ness of that remarkable packman. Bob’s jxivenile history, so far as 
it had come under Mr. Tulliver’s knowledge, was recalled with that 
sense of astonishing promise it displayed, which is observable in all 
reminiscences of the childhood of great men. 

It was well that there was this interest of narrative to keep under 
the vague but fierce sense of triumph over Wakem, which would 
otherwise have been the channel his joy would have rushed into 
with dangerous force. Even as it was, that feeling from time to 
time gave threats of its ultimate mastery in sudden hursts of iire- 
levaiit exclamation. 

It was long before Mr. Tulliver got to sleep that night, and the 
sleep, wheti it came, was filled with vivid droam.s. At half-past five 
o’clock in the morning, when Mrs. Tulliver was already rising, he 
alarmed her by .starting up with a sort of smothered .shout, and 
looking round in a howilderod way at the walls of the bedroom. 

“ What’s the matter, Mr. Tulliverl” .said his wife. He looked at 
her, still with a puzzled expression, and said at last; 

“Ah! — I was dreaming . . . did I make a noise 3 . . . I tlionght 
I’d got hold of him.” 



CHAPTER VII 


A BAY 01’ RECKON IMG 

Mr. Tuluveb was an essentially sober man — able to take his glass 
anil not averse to it, but never exceeding the bounds of moderation, 
He had naturally an active Hotspur temperament, which did not 
crave liquid fire to set it a-glow; his impetuosity was irsually equal 
to an exciting occasion without any such reinforcements; and his 
desire for the brandy-and-water implied tliat the too sudden joy 
hud fallen with a dangerous shock on a frame depressed by four 
years of gloom and unaccustomed hard fare. But that first doubtful 
tottering moment passed, he seemed to gather strength with his 
gathering excitement; and the next day, when he was seated at 
table with his creditors, his eye kindling and his cheek flushed with 
the consciousness that he was about to make an honourable figure 
once more, he looked moi’e like the proud, confident, warm-hearted 
and warm-tempered Tulliver of old times than might have seemed 
possible to anyone who had met him a week before riding along as 
had been his wont for the last four years since the sense of failure 
and debt had been upon him — with his head hanging down, casting 
brief, unwilling looks on those who forced themselves on his notice. 
He made his speech, asserting his honest principle.s with his old con- 
fident eagerness, allnding to the rascals and the luck that had been 
against him, hut that he had triumphed over, to .some extent, by 
hard efibrts and the aid of a good son; and winding up with the 
story of how Tom had got the best part of the needful money. But 
the streak of irritation and ho.stile triumph seemed to melt for a 
little while into purer fatherly pride and plmusure, when, Tom’s 
health having been proposed, and uncle Deane having taken oc- 
casion to say a few words of eulogy on his general character luid 
conduct, Tom himself got up and made the single .speech of his life. 
It ooulcl hardly have been briefer: ho thaidred the gentlemen for 
the honour they had done him. He was glad that he had been 
able to help his father in proving his integrity and regaining his 
honest name; and, for his own part, ho hoped he should never undo 
that work and disgiuce that name. But the applause that followed 
was so great, and Toni looked so gentlemanly as well as tall and 
straight, that Mr. Tulliver remarked, in an explanatory manner, to 
his friends on his right and left, that ho had spent a deal of money 
on his son’s education, 

The party broke up in very sober fashion at five o’clock. Tom 
remained in St. Ogg’s to attend to some business, and Mr. Tulliver 
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mounted his horse to go home and describe the memorable things 
that had been said and done to “poor Bessy and the little wench”. 
The air of excitement that hung about him was but faintly due to 
good cheer or any stimulus but the potent wine of triumphant joy. 
He did not choose any back street to-day, but rode slowly, with 
uplifted head and free glances, along the principal street all the way 
to the bridge. Why did he not happen to meet Wakcni? The 
want of that coincidence vexed him, and sot his mind at work in an 
irritating way. Perhaps WTakem was gone out of town to-day on 
purpose to avoid seeing or hearing anything of an honourable action 
which might -woll cause him some unpleasant twinges. If Wakem 
were to meet him then, Mr. Tulliver would look straight at him, 
and the rascal would perhaps he forsaken a little by his cool domi- 
neering impudence. He would know by and by that an honest 
man was not going to serve /wm any longer, and lend his honesty to 
fill a pocket already over full of dishonest gaims. Perhaps the luck 
was beginning to turn; perhaps the devil didn't always hold the 
best cards in this world. 

Simmering in this way, Mr. Tulliver approached the yard-gates 
of Dorleote Mill, near enough to see a well-known figure coming 
out of them on a fine black horse. They met about fifty yards 
from the gates, between the great chestnuts and elms and the high 
bank. 

“ Tulliver,” said Wakem abruptly, in a haughtier tone than usual, 
“ what a fool’s trick you did — spreading those hard lumps on that 
Far Close. I told you how it would be; but you men never learn 
to farm with any method.” 

“Oh!” said Tulliver, suddenly boiling up. “Get somebody else 
to farm for you, then, as’Il ask you to teach him.” 

“ You have been drinking, I suppose,” said W^alcem, really believ- 
ing that this was the meaning of Tullivor’s flushed face and sparkling 
eyes. 

“ No, I’ve not been drinking,” said Tulliver; “ I want no drinking 
to help me make up my mind as I’ll serve no longer under a 
scoundrel,” 

“Very well! you may leave my premises to-morrow, then; hold 
your insolent tongue and let me pass.” (Tulliver was backing his 
horse across the road to hem Wakem in.) 

“ No, I ska’iiH let you pa.ss,” said Tulliver, getting fiercer. “ I 
-sh.all4ell you what I think of you first. You’re too big a raakill tc 
get hanged — you’re . . .” 

“ Let me pass, you ignorant brute, or I’ll ride over you.” 

Mr, Tulliver, spurring his horse and raising his whip, made a rush 
forward, and Wakem’s horse, rearing and staggering backward, 
threw his rider from the saddle and sent him sideways on the ground. 



Wilkem had hail the presence of nn'riil to loose the bridle at once, 
and as the horse only staggered a few paces, and then stood still, he 
might have risen and remounted without more inconvenience tlnin 
a bruise and a shake. Eut before he could rise, Tulliver was off his 
horse too. Tlie .sight of the long-hated predominant man down 
and in his power threw him into a frenzy of triumphant vengeance, 
which seemed to give him preternatural agility and strength, lie 
rushed on Wakein, who was in the act of trying to recover his feet, 
grasped him by the left arm .so as to pre.ss Wakem’s whole weight 
on the right, arm, which rested on the ground, and flogged him 
fiercely across the back with his riding-whip. Wakem shouted for 
help, but no help came, uutil a woman’s scream was heard and the 
cry of “Father, father!” 

Suddenly, "Wakem felt, something had arrested l^Ir. Tulliveiks 
armj for the flogging ceased, and the grasp on his own arm was 
relaxed. 

“Get away with you — go!” said Tulliver angrily. But it was 
not to ■\Vakem that he spoke. Slowly the lawyer rose, and, as he 
turned hi.s head, saw that Tullivor’s arms wore being held by a girl 
— rather by the fear of hurting the girl that clung to him with all 
her young might. . : 

“0, Luke — mother — come and help Mr. "Wakem 1” Ma,ggie cried 
as she heal'd the longed-for footsteps. 

“Help mo on to that low horse,” said Wakem to Luke, “then 
I shall perhaps manage ; though — confound it — I think this arm is 
sprained,” 

With some difficulty Wakem was heaved on to Tulliver’s horse. 
Than he turned towards the miller and said, with white rage: 
“ You’ll suffer for this, sir. Your daughter is a witness that you’ve 
assaulted me.” 

“I don’t care,” said Mr. Tulliver in a thick, fierce voice; “go 
and show your back, and tell ’em 1 thrashed you. Tell ’em I’ve 
made things a bit more even i’ the world.” 

“ Ride my horse home with me,” said Wakem to Luke. “ By 
the Toften Ferry— not through the town.” 

“Father, come in!” said Maggie imploringly. Then, seeing that 
Wakem had ridden off, and that no further violence was possible, 
.she .slackened her hold and burst into hysteric sobs, while poor Mrs. 
Tulliver stood by in .silence, quivering with fear. But Maggie 
became conscious that as she was slackening her hold her father 
was beginning to grasp her and lean on her. The surprise cheeked 
her sofe. 

“ I feci ill — fainti.sh,” he said, '‘Help me in, Bessy — I’m giddy — 
I've a pain i’ the head.” : " ‘ 

He walked in .slowly, propped by hi.s wife and daughter, and 
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fcottored into his arni-chcaii-. The almost purple flush had given 
way to paleness, and his hand was cold. 

“ Hadn’t we bettor send for the doctor 1” said Mrs. Tulliver. 

Ho seemed to be too faint and suffering to hear her; but, pre- 
sently, wheir she said to Maggie: “Go and see for somebody to 
fetch the doctor," he looked at her with full comiwelieiision, and 
said: " Doctor 1 no — no doctor. It’s my lioad-r— that’s all. Help 
me :to bed,” 

Sad ending to the day that had risen on them all like a beginning 
of better times ! But mingled seed must bear a mingled crop. i 

In half an hour after his father had lain dov. u Tom came home. 
Bob Jakin was with him — come to congratulate “the old master”, 
not without some excusable pride that he had had his share in bring- 
ing about Mr. Tom’s good-luck; and Tom had thought his father 
would like nothing better, as a finish to the day, than a talk with 
Bob. But now Tom could only spend the evening in gloomy expec- 
tation of the utipleasant consequences that must follow on this mad 
outbrerk of his father’s long - smothered hate. After the painful 
news had been told, he sat in silence: he had not spirit or inclination 
to tell his mother and sister anything about the dinner — they 
hardly cared to ask it. Apparently the mingled thread in the web 
of their life was so curiously' twisted together that there could be 
no joy without a sorrow coming close upon it. Tom was dejected 
by the thought that his exemplary effort must ahvays be baffled by 
the wrong-doing of others: Maggie was living through, over and 
ovei' again, the agony of the moment in which she had rushed to 
throw herself on her father’s arm — with a vague, shuddering fore- 
boding of wretched scones to come. Not one of the three fdt any 
particular alarm about Mr. 'Tulliver’s health: the symptoms did not 
recall his former dangerous attack, and it seemed only a necessary 
consequence that his violent passion and effort of strength, after 
many hours of unusual excitement, should have made him feel ill. 
Best would probably euro him. 

Tom, tireil out by his active day, fell asleep soon, and slept 
soundly; it soomod to him as if he had only just come to bed when 
ho waked to see his mother standing by' him in tho gray light, of 
early morning. 

“ My boy, you must get up this minute; I’ve sent for the doctor, 
and your father wants you and Maggie to come to him.” 

“ Is ho worse, mother?” 

“ He’s been very ill all night with his head, but he doesn’t say it’s 
worse — he only .said sudden: ‘Bessy, fetch the boy and girl. Tell 
’em to make haste.’” 

Maggie and Tom throw on their clothes hastily in the chill gray 
light, and reached their father’s room almost at the same moment. 
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He Avas watching for them with an expression of pain on his brow, 
b\it with sharpened anxious consciousness in his eyes. Mrs. Tulliver 
stood at the foot of the bed, frightened and trembling, looking worn 
and aged from disturbed rest. Maggie was at the bedside first, but 
her father’s glance was towards Tom, who came and stood next to 
her. 

“ Tom, mjf lad, it’s come upon mo as I sha’n’b get np again. . , . 
This world’s been too many for me, my lad, but you’ve done wliat 
you could to make things a bit even. Shako hands wi’ me again, 
my lad, before I go away from you.” 

The father and son clasped hands and looked at each other .111 
instant. Then Tom said, trying to .speak firmly ; 

“ Have you any wish, father — that I can fulfil when . . 

“ Ay, my lad . . . you’ll try and get the old mill back.” 

“Yes, father.” 

" And there’s your mother — ^3'-ou’ll try and make her amends, all 
you can, for my had luck . . . and there’s the little wench ...” 

The father turned his eyes on Maggie with a still more eager 
look, while she, ivith a bursting heart, sank on her knees to he closer 
to the dear, time-worn face which had been present with her through 
long years as the sign of her deepest love and hardest trial 

“ You must take care of her, Tom . . , don’t you fret, ray wench 
. . . there’ll come somebody as’ll love you and take your part . . . 
and you must be good to her, my lad. I was good to ray sister. 
Kiss me, Maggie. . . . Come, Bessy. . . . You’ll manage to pay 
for a brick grave, Tom, so as your mother and me can lie together.” 

He looked away from them all when he had said thi,s, and lay 
silent for some minutes, while they stood watching him, not daring 
to move. The morning light was growing clearer for them, and 
they could see the heaviness gathering in his face, and the dnlness 
in his eyes. But at last he looked towards Tom and said : 

“I had my turn— I beat him. That was nothing but fair. I 
never wanted anything hut what was fair.” 

“ But, father, dear fathei-,” said Maggie, an unspeakable anxiety 
predominating over her grief, “ you forgive him — you forgive every- 
one now!” 

He did not move his eyes toTook at her, but he said; 

“ No, my wench. I don’t forgive him. . , . What’s forgiving 
to clol I can’t love a raskiU. . . 

His voice had become thicker; hut he wanted to say more, and 
moved his lips again and again, struggling in vain to' speak. At 
length the words forced their way.” 

“Does God forgive raskills? . . , but if He does, Ho won’t he 
hard wiknie.” ■ 

His hands moved uneasily, as if he wanted them to remove some 
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obstruction that weighed upon him. Two or three times there fell 
from him some broken words: 

“This world’s ... too many ... honest man . . . puzzling . . .” 

Soon they mei’ged into mere mutterings; the eyes had ceased to 
discern; and then came the final silence. 

But not of death. For an hour or more the chest heaved, the 
loud hard breathing continued, getting gradually slower, a.s the cold 
dew.s gathered on the brow. 

At last there was total stillness, and poor Tulliver’.s dimly-lighted 
sold had for ever ceased to be vexed with the painful riddle of this 
world. 

Help was come now: Luke and his wife %vere there, and Mr. 
Turnbull had arrived, too late for everything but to say: “This is 
death.” 

Tom and Maggie went downstairs together into the room where 
their father’s place was empty. Their eyes turned to the same spot, 
and Maggie spoke : 

“ Tom, forgive me — let us always love each other,” and .they 
clung and wept together. 




Book Sixth — The Great Temptation 


CHAPTEB I 

A WUET IN PiVRAOISE 

The ■well-furnisiiGd drawing-room, with the open grand piano, and 
the pleasant outlook down a sloping garden to a boat-liouso by the 
side of the Floss, is Mr. Deane’s. The neat little lady in mourning, 
whose light-brown ringlets are falling over the coloured embroidery 
rvith which her fingers are busy, is, of course, Lucy Deane j and the 
fine young man, who is leaning clown from his chair to snap the 
scissors in the extremelj^ abbreviated face of the “ King Charles ” 
lying on the young lady’s feet, is no other than Mr. Stephen Guest, 
whose diamond ring, attar of rose,s, and air of nonchalant leisure, at 
twelve o’clock in the day, arc the graceful and odoriferous result 
of the largest oil-mill and the most cxteirsive wharf in St. Ogg’s. 
There is an apparent triviality in the action with the scissors, but 
your discernment perceives at once that there is a design in it which 
makes it eminently worthy of a large-headed, long-limhed young 
man; for you see that Lucy wants the scissors, and is compelled^ 
reluctant as .she may bo, to shake her ringlets hack, rai.so her soft 
hazel eyes, smile playfully down on the face that is so very nearly 
on a level with her knee, and holding out her little shell-pink palm, 
to say; 

“My scissors, please, if yem can renounce the great plea.suro of 
persecuting my poor Minny.” 

The foolish scissors have slipped too far over the knuckles, it 
.seems, and Hercules holds out Iris entrapped fingers hopelessly. 

“Confound the scissors! The oval lies the wrong way. Please, 
draw them off for me.” . \ 

“ 'Draw them off with your other hand,” says Miss Lucy i'ogui.shly. 

“ 0, but that’s my left hand; I’m not left-handed.” Lucy laughs, 
and the sci.ssor.s are drawn off with gentle touches from tiny tipSj 
w'hich naturally dispose, Mr. Stephen , for , a repetition da m|)b. 
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Accorrlingly he watches for the release of the scissors, that ho may- 
get them into his possession again. 

“No, no," said Lucy, sticking them in her band, “you shall not 
have my scissor.? again — you have strained them already. No-w 
don’t set Minny growling again. Sit up and behave properly, and 
then I will tell you some news." 

“What is that?” said Stephen, thiwiug himself back and hang- 
ing bis right arm over the corner of Ms chair. He might have been 
sitting for bis portrait, wMeh -nmitld have reprc.sentcd a rather 
striking yotmg man of five-and-tweuty, with a square forehead, short 
dark-brown hair standing erect, -with a slight wave at the end, lilce a 
thick crop of corn, and a half-ardent, half-sarcastic glance from under 
his well-marked horizontal eyebrows. “Is it very important news?” 
“Yes — very. G-uess.” 

" You are going to change Miniiy’s diet, and give him three rata- 
fias soaked in a dessert-spoonful of cream daily.” 

“ Quite wrong.” 

“ Well, then, I)r. Kenn has been pi-eaching against buckram, and 
you ladies have all been sending him a round-robin, saying: ‘This 
is a hard doctrine; who can bear it?’ ” 

“.For shame!” said Lucy, adjusting her little mouth gravely. “ It 
is rather dull of you not to guess my news, because it is about some- 
thing I mentioned to you not very long ago.” 

“But you have mentioned many things to me not long ago. Does 
your feminine tyranny require that when you say the thing yorr 
mean is one of several things, I should know it immediately by that 
mark?” 

“ Yes, I know you think I am silly.” 

“I think you are perfectly chai’ming.” 

“ And my silliness is part of my charm?’’ 

“ I didn’t say /All?,” 

"But I know you like women to he rather insipid. Philip 
Wakem betrayed you: he said so one day when you were not 
here.” 

“0, I know Phil is fierce oh that point; he makes it quite a 
personal matter. I think he must be love-sick for some unknown 
lady — some exalted Beatrice whom he met abroad.” 

“By the by!” said Lucy, pausing in her work, “it has just 
occurred to me that I have never found out -whether my cousin 
Maggie will object to see Philip, as her brother does. Tom will not 
enter a room where Philip is, if he knows it: perhaps Maggie may 
be the SEime, and then we sha’n’t be able to sing our glees — shall 

“'What! is your cousin coming to stay with jmu?” said Stephen 
with a look of slight annoyance. 
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“ Yes ; that was my news, which you have forgotten. She’s going 
to leave her situation, where she has been nearly two years, poor 
thing — ever since her father’, s death; and .she will stay with me a 
month or two — many months, I hope.” 

“ And am I bound to be pleased at that news ?” 

“ 0 no, not at all,” said Lucy with a little air of pique. “T am 
pleased, but that, of course, is no reason why ymi should be jdeased. 
'I'hero is no girl in the world I love so well as my cousin Maggie.” 

“Ami you will be in-separable, I suppo,se, when she comes. There 
will be no possibility of a MU-fi-Uti' with you any more, unless you 
can find an admirer for her, who will p.air oil’ ufith her occasionally. 
What is the ground of difslike to Philip? Ho might have been a 
resource.” 

“It is a family quarrel with Philip’s father. There were very 
painful circumstances, I believe. 1 never quite understood them, or 
knew them all. My uncle Tiilliver was unfortunate and lost all his 
property, and I think he coiisidei’cd ]\Ir. Wakem was somehow the 
cause of it. MY. Wakem boxxght Horlcote Mill, my uncle’s old place, 
where he always lived. You must remember ray uncle Tulliver, 
don’t you?” 

“Ho,” said Stephen with rather supercilious indifference. “I’ve 
always known the name, and I dare say I knew the man by sight, 
apart from his name. I know half the names and faces in the 
neighbourhood in that detached, disjointed way.” 

“ He was a very hot-tempered man. I remember, when I was a 
little girl, and used to go to see my cousins, he often frightened me 
by talking as if he were angry. Papa told me there, was a droidful 
fluarrel, the very day before my uncle’s death, between him and 
Mr. Wakem, but it was hushed up. That was when you wore in 
I.ondon. Papa says my uncle was quite mi,staken in many v.'ays: 
his mind had become embittered. But Tom and Maggie liurst na- 
turally feel it very painful to be reminded of these things. They 
have had so much — so very much trouble. Maggie was at school 
witli me six years ago, when she was fetched away because of her 
father’s misfortunes, and she has hardly had any pleasure since, I 
think. She has been in a dreary situation in a school since uncle’s 
death, because she is determined to be independent, and not live 
with aunt Pullet; and I could hjirdly wish her to come to me then, 
hocimse dear mama was ill, and everything was so sad. That 
is why I want her to come to me now, and have a long, long 
holiday.” Y 

“ Very .sweet and angelic of you,” said Stephen,” looking at her 
with an admiring smile; “ and . all the more so .if she has the conver- 
sational qualities of her mother.” 

“Poo)' aunty! You are cruel to ridicule her. She is very vahx- 
(ns23) ^ V.: 



iihlc lio ms, I Inww. She manages the liouse bciuitifully-— nuich 
belter than any strangei' would — and she was a great comfort to mo 
in mama’s illness.” 

“Yes, but in point of comp.anionship one would prefer that she 
should be represented by her brandy-cherries and cream-eakes. I 
think with a shudder that her daughter will always be present in 
person, and have no agreeable proxies of that kind— a fat, blond 
girl, with round blue eyes, who will stare at us silently.” 

“0 yes,” exclaimed Lucy, laughing wickedly and clapping her 
hand, “that is just my cousin Maggie! You must have seen her!” 

“No, indeed: I’m only guessing what Mrs. Tulliver’s daughter 
must bo; and then, if she is to banish Philip, our only apology for a 
tenor, that will he an additional bore.” 

“ But I hope that may not bo. I think I will ask you to call on 
Philip and tell him Maggie is coming to-movrdw. He is quite aware 
of Tom’s feeling, and always keeps but of his way; so he will under- 
stand, if you tell him, that I asked you to warn him not to come 
until I write to a.sk him.” 

“ I think you had better write a pretty note for me to take ; Phil 
is so sensitive, you know, the least thing might frighten him off 
coining at all, and we had hard work to get him. I can never 
induce him to corao to the Park : he doesn't like my sisters, I think, 
It is only your faery touch that can lay his ruffled feathers.” 

Stephen mastered the little hand t^iat was straying towards the 
table, and touched it lightly with his lips. Little Lucy felt very 
proud and haiipy. She and Stephen were in that stage of courtship 
which makes the most exquisite moment of youth, the freshest 
blossom-time of passion — when each is sure of the other’s love, but 
no formal declaration has been made, and all is mutual divination, 
exalting the mo.st trivial word, the lightest gesture, into thrills deli- 
cate and delicious as wafted jasmine scent. The e.'cplicitiiess of an 
engagement wears off this finest edge of suscejitibility; it is jasmine 
gathered and presented in a large bonquet. 

“Bub it is really odd that you .should have hit so exactly on 
Maggie’s .appearance and manners,” said the cunning Lucy, moving 
to reach her desk, “because she might have been like her brother, 
you know; and Torn has not round eyes; and he is as far as pos.sibIe 
from staring at people.” 

“0, I suppose he is like the father: he seems to be as proud as 
Lucifer. Not a brilliant companion, though, I should think.” 

“1 like Tom. Ho gave mo my Minny when I lost Lolo; and 
papa is very fond of him: he says Tom has excellent principles. It 
was ihrougli him that his father was able to pay all his debts before 
he died.” 

“ Ob, ah ! Tve heard aboiit that. I heard your father and mine 
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lallciiig about it a little while ago, after dinner, in one of their inter- 
minable disous.sions about business. They think of doing something 
for young Tulliver: he saved them from a considerable loss by 
riding homo in some marvellous way, like Tin|)iu, to bring thom 
iicv/s about, the stoppage of a bank, or something of that sorb Jdut 
I was rather drowsy at the time.” 

Stephen ro.se from his seat, and sauntered to the piano, humming 
in falsetto, “(Iraceful Consort”, as he turned over the volume of 
“The Crciaiion ”, which stood open on the desk. 

“ Come and sing thi.s,” he said, when he .saw Ijuey rising. 

“ What I ‘ Graceful Consortf I don’t thitik it suits your voice,” 

“ Never mind; it exactly suits my feeling, which, Philip will have 
it, is the grand element of good singing. I notice men with in- 
ditferetit voices are usually of that opinion.” 

“ Philip burst into one of his invectives agaiirst ‘ The Creation ’ 
the other day,” .said Lucj3 seating herself at the piano. “ Ho says 
it has a sort of sugared complacency and flattering make-believe 
in it, as if it were written for the birthday fete of a German Grand- 
Duke.” 

“Opooh! He is the fallen Adam with a .soured temper. We are 
Adam and Eve unfallen, in paradise. How, then — the recitative, for 
the sake of the moral. You will sing the whole duty of woman — 
‘ And from obedience grows my jrride and happiness.’ ” 

“ 0 no, I shall not respect an Adam who drags the tempo, as you 
will,” said Lucy, beginning to play the duet. 

Surely the otdy courtship unshaken by doubts and fears must be 
that in which the lovers can sing together. The sense of mutual 
fitness that springs from the two deep notes fulfilling expectation 
just at the right moment between the notes of the .silvery soprano, 
from the perfect accord of descending thirds and fifths," fiom the 
preconcerted loving chase of a fugue, is likely enough to .supersede 
any immediate demand for less impassioned forms of agreement. 
The contralto will not care to catechi.se the bass; the tenor will 
foresee no embarrassing dearth of remark in evenings spent with 
the lovely soprano. In tho provinces, too, where music was so 
scarce, in that remote time, how could tho musical people avoid 
falling in love with each other ? Even political priridiile must have 
been in. danger of relaxation under such eireunistances; and a violin, 
faithful to rotten boroughs, must have been tempted to fraternise in 
a demoralizing way with a reforming violoncello. In this case the 
liniiet-throatoci soprano and the full-toned bass, singing : 

“ With thee delight is ever now, 

With thee is life incessant blis.s ”, 

believed what they sang all the more they sang it. 
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“ Now for Eaphael’s great song,” said Luoy, when they had 
finished the duet, “ You do the ‘ heavy heasts ’ to perfection.” 

“ That sounds complimentary,” said Stephen, looking at his watch. 
“ By Jove, it’s nearly half-past one. Well, I can just .sing tins.” 

Stephen delivered with admirable ease the deep Jioto.s representing 
the tread of the heavy beasts: but when a singer has an audience of 
two, thoi’B i.s room for divided sentiments. Minny’s misti’esf; was 
charmed; hut Minny, who had entrenched himself, trembling, in his 
basket a.s .soon a.s the music began, found thi,s thunder so little to his 
ta.ste tlnif, he leaped out. and scampered under the remotest chiffoviiiire, 
as the most eligible idace in which a small dog could await the crack 
of doom. 

“ Adieu, ‘ graceful consort’,” said Stephen, buttoning his coat 
across when he had done singing, and smiling down from his tall 
height, with the air of rather a patronizing lover, at the little lady 
on the music-stool. “iMy bliss is not incessant, for I must gallop 
home. I promised to he there at lunch.” 

“You will not be able to call on Philip, then? It is of no conse- 
quence; I have said CA'cry thing in my note.” 

“ You will he engaged with youi’ cousin to-morrow, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, wo arc going to h.ave a little family party. My cousin Tom 
will dine with usj and poor aunty will have her two children to- 

f ether for the first time. It will he very pretty ; I think a groat 
eal about it.” 

“ But I may come the next day?” 

“ 0 yes! Gome and bo introduced to my cousin Maggie— though 
you can hardly be said not to have seen her, you have described her 
Sowell.” 

“Good-bye, then.” A)id there w.as that slight pressure of the 
hands, and momentary meeting of the eyes, which will often leave a 
little lady with a slight flnsli and smile on her face that do not sub- 
side immediately when the door is closed, and with an inrdination to 
walk up and down the room rather than to seat herself quietly at 
her embroidery, or other rational and improving occupation. At 
least this was the effect on Lucy; and you will not, 1 hope, consider 
it an indication of vanity predominating over more tender impulses, 
that she just glanced in the chimney-glass as her walk brought her 
near it. The desire to know that one has not looked an absolute 
fright during a few hours of conversation may be coirstrued as lying 
within the liounds of a laudable benevolent consideration for others. 
And Lucy bad so much of this benevolence in her nature that l am 
inclined to think her small egoisms wore impregnated with it, just ar 
thw-o are people not altogether unknown to you, whose small bene- 
volences have a predominant and somewhat rank odour of egoism. 
Even now, that she is walking up and down with a little triumphant 
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flutter of her girlish heart at the sense that she is loved by the 
person of chief consequence in her small world, you may see in her 
hazel eyes an ever-presejit sunny benignity, in which the momentary 
hannlcEs Hashes of personal vanity are quite lost; and if she is happy 
in thinking of licr loveiyit is because the thought of him mingles 
readily with all the gentle afi'ections and good-natured offices rvith 
which she fills her peaceful days. Even now, her mind, with thiit 
instantaneous alternation which makes two currents of feeling or 
imagination seem simultaneous, is glancing coutimiallj' from Slophou 
to the preparations she has only' half finished in Maggie’s room. 
Cousin Maggie should be treated as well as the grandest iaJy visitor 
— nay, better, for she should have Lucy’s best prints and drau’ings 
in her bedroom, and the very finest bouquet of spring flowers on her 
table. Maggie would enjoy all that — she was so fond of pretty 
things! And there wms poor aunt Tulliver, that no one made any 
account of — she was to be surprised with the present of a cap of 
superlative quality, and to have her health drunk in a gratifying 
maimer, for which Lucy was going to lay a plot with her farther 
this evening. Clearly she had not time to indulge in long reveries 
about her own happy love-afTairs. With this thought she walked 
towards the door, but paused there. 

“What’s the matter, then, Minnyl” she said, stooping in answer 
to some whimpering of that small quadruped, and lifting his glossy 
head against her pink cheek. “Did you think I was going without 
you? Come, then, let us go and see Siridbad.” 

Sindbad was Lucy’s chestnut horse that she always fed with her 
own hand when he rvas tuimed out in the paddock. She was fond 
of feeding dependent creatures, and knew the private tastes of all the 
animals about the house, delighting in the little rippling eounds of 
her canaries when their beaks were busy with fresh seed, and in the 
small nibbling pleasures of certain animals whicli, lest she should 
appear too trivial, I will here call “the more familiar lodents”. 

AVas not Stephen Guest right in his decided opinion that this slim 
maiden of eighteen -was quite the sort of wife a man would not be 
likely to repent of marrying? — a woman wiio was loving and thought- 
ful for other women, not giving them Judas-kisses with eyes aslolnce 
on their welcome defects, but \rith real care and vision for their half- 
hidden pains and mortifications, with long ruminating enjoyment of 
little pleasures prepared for them? Perhaps the empliasi.s of his ad- 
miration did not fall precisely on this rarest quality in her — perhaps 
ho ajiprovcd his own choice of her chiefly because she did not strike 
him’ as a remaikahle rarity. Aymaii likes his wife to be pretty: 
well, liUey was pretty, but not to a maddening extent, A man likes 
his wife to be accomplished, gentle, affectionate; and not stupid; 
and Lucy had all these qualifications, Stephen was not surprised 



to find hitnsfilf in love with her, and was conscious of excellent 
juflginent in preferring her to Miss Leybum, the daughter of the 
county moniber, although Lucy was only the daughter of his father’s 
subordinate partner; besides, ho had had to defy and overcome a 
slight unwillingness and disappointment in his father and sisters — 
a circurnstanne which gives a young man an agreeable consciousness 
of his own dignity, Stephen was aware that he had sense and 
independence enough to choose the wife who was likely to make 
him liappy, unbia-ssed by any indirect considerations. He meant 
to choose Lucy: she was a little darling, and exactly the sort of 
woman he had always most admired. 


CHAPTER II 

3?IKST IMTOESSIONS 

“He is very clever, Maggie,” said Lucy. She was kneeling on a 
footstool at Maggie’s feet, after placing that dark lady in the large 
crimson-velvet chair. “I feci sure you will like him. I hope you 
will.” 

“I shall be very difficult to please,” said Maggie, .smiling, and 
holding up otio of Lucy’.s loim curls, that the sunlight might shine 
through it. “A gentleman who thinks he is good enough for Lucy 
must expect to be shai’ply criticised.” 

“Indeed he’s a great deal too good for mo. And sometimes, 
when he is away, I .almost think it can’t really be that he loves mo. 
But I can never doubt it when ho is with mo — though I couldn’t 
bear anyone but you to know that I fool in that way, Maggie.” 

“ 0, then, if I disapjn’ove of him you can give him up, since you 
are not engaged,” said Maggie with playful gravity. 

“ I would rather tiot bo ongiiged. When people are engaged 
they begin to think of being married soon,” said Lucy, too thoroughly 
preoccupied to notice Maggie’s joke; “and I should like everything 
to go on for a long while just as it is. Sometimes 1 am quite 
frightened lost Stephen should say that ho has spoken to papa; and 
from something that fell from paiia the other day, I feel sure he and 
Ml'. Guest arc expecting that. And. Stephen’s si.sters are very civil 
to me now. At first I think they didn’t like his paying me attention ; 
and that was natui’al. It docs seem out of keeping , that I should 
ever live in a great place like the Park House-— such a little, in- 
significant thing as I am.” 

“But people are not expected to be large in proportion to the 
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houses they live in, lilie snails,” said Maggie, laughing. “ Priw, are 
Mr. (.Tiiest’s sisters giantesses 1” 

“0 no; and not handsome — that is, not very,” said Lucy, half- 
penitent at this uncharitable remark. “ But /«i is— -at least he is 
generally considered very handsome.” 

“ Though you are unable to share that opinion ?” 

“0, r don’t knoAv,” said Lucy, blushing pink over bi.’ow and neck, 
“It is a bad plan to raise expectation; you will perhap.s be dis- 
appointed. But I have prepared a charming surprise for him; 1 
shall have a glorious la, ugh against him. I shall not tell you what 
it is, though.” 

Lucy rose from her knees and went to a little distance, holding 
her pretty head on one side as if she had been aiT.anging Maggie for 
a portrait and wished to judge of the general effect. 

“ Stand up a moment, Maggie.” 

“What is your pleasure nowl” said Maggie, smiling languidly 
as she rose from her chair aiicl looked down on her slight aerial 
cousin, whoso figure was quite subordinate to her faultle.S3 drapery 
of .silk and crape. 

Lucy kept her contemplative attitude a moment or two in silence, 
and theu said : 

“ I can’t think what witchery it is in you, Maggie, that makes 
you look best in shabby clothes; though you really must have a 
new dress now. But do you know, last night 1 was trying to fancy 
you in a handsome fashionable dress, and do what I would that old 
limp merino would come hack as the only right thing for you. I 
wonder if Marie Antoinette looked all the grander when her gown 
was darned at the elbows. Now, if I were to put anything shabby 
on, I should he quite unnoticeable — I should be a mere rag.” 

“0, quite,” said Maggie with mock gravity. “You -wonlcl he 
liable to he swept out of the room with the cobwebs and c.arpet- 
diist, and to find yourself under the grate, like Cinderella. Mayn’t 
I , sit down now?” 

“ Yes, now you may,” said Luejq laughing. 'I'hen, with an air 
of serio\is reflection, unfastening her large jet brooch: “But you 
must change brooches, Maggie; that little butterfly looks silly on 
you.” 

“ But won’t thiit mar the charming effect of my con.si, stent sliahbi- 
ne.ss'?” said Maggie, seating herself submis.sively, while Lucy knelt 
again and unfastened the contemptible butterfly. “ I wi.sli my 
mother were of your opinion, for she wa.s. fretting last night because 
tlii,s is my best frock. I’ve beeii saving my money to pay for some 
lessons: I shall never get a better situation without more accom- 
plishments.” 

Maggie gave a little sigh. 



“ Yes,” said Maggie. “ It is with me as I used to think it would 
be with the poor uneasy white hear I saw at the sho^v, I thought 
he must have got so stupid with the habit of turning backAvards 
and forvAwds in that narrow space that he Avould keep doing it if 
they set him free. One gets a bad habit of being unhappy.” 

“ .But I shall put you under a discipline of pleasure that will 
make you lo-se that bad habit,” said Lucy, sticking the black butter- 
fly abseiAtly in her OAvn collar, while her eyes met Maggie’s aft'ection- 
ately. 

“ You dear, tiny thing,” said Maggie in one of her bursts of loving 
admiration, “you enjoy other people’s happiness so much, I believe 
you would do Avithout any of your own. I wish I were like you." 

“ I’ve never been tried in that way,” said Lucy. “ I’ve always 
been so happy. I don’t know whether I could bear much trouble; 
I never had any but poor mama’s death. You have been tried, 
Mag^e; and I’m sure you feel for other people quite as much as 

"No, Lucy,” said Maggie, shaking her head slowly, “I don’t 
enjoy their happiness as you do — else I should be more contented. 
I do feel for them Avhen they are in trouble; I don’t think I could 
ever bear to make anyone 7/'7ihappy; and yet I often hate myself, 
because I got angry sometimes at the sight of happy people. I 
think I got worse as I get older — more selfish, That seems very 
dreadful. 

“Noav, Maggie,” said Lucy in a tone of remotistrance, "I don’t 
believe a Avord of that. It is all a gloomy fancy — just because you 
are depressed by a dull, wearisome life.” 

“ Well, perhaps it is,” said Maggie, resolutely clearing aAvay the 
clouds from hcA' face Avith a bright smile, and throAvirig herself back- 
ward in her chair. “ Perhaps . it comes from the school diet — 
watery rice-pudding spiced Avith Pinnock. Let us hope it will 
give Avay before my mother’s custards and this chai'ming Geofirey 
Crayon." 

Maggie took lAp the Sketch BookyMah lay by her on the table. 

“Do I look fit to be seen Avith this little brooch?” said Lucy, 
going to survey the effect iu the chimney -glass. 

“ 0 no, Mr. Guest w'ill be obliged to go out of the room again 
if he sees you in it. Pray make haste and put another on.” 

^ room, hut Maggie did not take the 

opportunity of opeiAing her book ■. she let it fall on her knees, while 
her eyes wandered to the window, where she could see the sunshhie 
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falling on tlie rich clumps of spring flowers and on the long hedge 
of laurels — and beyond, the silvery breadth of the dear old Floss, 
that at this distance seemed to be sleeping in a morning holiday. 
I'ho .sweet fresh garden scent came through the open window, and 
the l)irds were busy flitting and alighting, gurgling and singing. 
Yet Maggie’s eyes began to fill 'with tears. The sight of the old 
•scenes had made the rush of inemoi’ies so painful, that even yester- 
da}' she had only been able to rejoice in her mother’s restored com- 
fort and Tom’s brotherly friendliness as wc rejoice in good nows 
of friends at a distance, rather than in the presence of a happiness 
■which •\ve share. Memory and imagination urged upon her a .sense 
of privation too keen to let her taste what -was offered in the 
transient present: her future, she thought, was likely to be worse 
than her past, for after her years of contented renunciation she had 
slipped back into desire and longing: she found joyless days of 
distasteful occupation harder and harder — she found the image of 
the intense and varied life she yearned for, and despaired of, be- 
coming more and moi-e importunate. The sound of the opening 
door roused her, and, hastily wiping away her tears, she began to 
turn over the leaves of her book. 

“ There is one pleasure, I know, Maggie, that your deepest dis- 
ranliiess will never resist,” said Lucy, beginning to speak as soon as 
she entered the room. “ That is music, and I mean you to have 
cpiite a riotous feast of it. I mean you to get up your playing 
again, which used to be so much better than mine when we were 
at Laceham.” 

“ You would have laughed to see me playing the little girls’ tunes 
over and over to them when I took them to practice,” said Maggie, 
“just for the sake of fingering the dear keys again. But I don’t 
know whether I could play anything more dififtcult now than ‘Be- 
gone, dull care!”’ 

“ I know what a wild state of joy you used to be in when the 
glee-men came round,” said Lucy, taking up her embroidery, “ and 
tve might have all those old glees that you used to love so if I 
were certain that you don’t feel exactly as Tom does aljout some 
things.” 

“1 should have thought there was nothing you might he more 
certain of,” said Maggie, smiling. 

“ I ought rather to have said, one iiarticular thing. Because if 
you feel just as he does about that, we shall 'want our third voice. 
St. Ogg’s is so miserably provided with musical gentlemen. There 
are really only Stephen and Philip Wakem who have any know- 
ledge of music, so as to he able to sing a part.” 

Lucy had looked up from- her work as she uttered the last 
sentence, :uid saw that there was a change in Maggie’,s face. 



“Does it liui’t you to hear the name mentioned, Maggie? If 
it does, I "vvill not speak of him again. I know Tom will not see 
him if he can avoid it.” 

“I don’t feel at all as Tom does on that subject, " said Maggie, 
rising and going to the window as if she wanted to sec more of the 
landscape. “ I’ve always liked Philip Wakem ever since I was a 
little girl and saw him a,t Lorton. He was so good when Tom hurt 
hia foot.” 

“0, I’m so glad!” .said Luc 5 n “Then you won’t mind liis coming 
sometimes, and we can have much moi'e mu.sic thati wo could with- 
out him. I’m very fond of poor Philii'), only I wish he were not so 
morbid about his deformity. I suppose it is his deformity that 
makes him so sad — and .sometimes bitter. It is certainly very 
piteous to see his poor little crooked body and pale face among 
great strong people.” 

“ But, Lucy,” said Maggie, trying to arrest the prattling 
stream ... 

“ Ah, there is the door bell I That must he Stephen,” Lucy went 
on, not noticing Maggie’s faint effort to speak. “One of the things 
I moat admire in Stephen is that he makes a greater friend of Philip 
than anyone.” 

It was too late for Maggie to speak now: the draw'ing-room door 
was opening, and Minny was alro.ady growling in a small way at 
the entrance of a tall gentleman, who went up to Lucy and took 
her hand with a half-polite, half-tender glance and tone of enquiry, 
which seemed to indicate that he was unconscious of any other 
presence. 

“Let me introduce you to my cousin. Miss Tulliver,” said Lucy, 
turning rvitli wicked enjoyment towards Maggie, who now ap- 
proached from the farther wdndorv. “ This is Mr. Stephen Guest.” 

For one instant Stephen could )iot conceal his astonishment at 
the sight of this tall dark-eyed nymph with her jet-black coronet of 
hair; the next, Maggie felt herself, for tlio first time in her life, 
receiving the tribute of a very deep blush and a very deep bow 
from a person towards whom she herself was conscious of timidity. 
This now e.xperience was very agreeable to her — so agreeable that 
it alrao.st etfaced her previous emotion about Philip. There was a 
new brightness in her eyes and a very becoming flush on her cheek 
as she seated herself. 

“1 hope you perceive what a striking likeness you drew the day 
before yesterday,” said Lucy, with a pretty laugh of triumph. She 
enjoyed her lover’s confusion — the advantage was usually on his 

“ 'riiis designing cousin of yours miite deceived me, ivris.s Tulliver,” 
said Stephen, sealing himself by Lucy and stooping to play with 


Minny — only looking at Maggie furtively. “Slie said you had 
light hair and blue eyes.” 

“Nay, it was you who said so,” remonstrated Lucy; “I only 
refrained from destroying your confidence in your own second- 
sight.”.’;.' 

“ I wish I could always err in the same way," said Stephen, “and 
find reality so much more beautiful tlian my preconceptions.” 

“Now you have proved yourself equal to the occasion,” said 
Maggie, “and said what it was incumbent on you to say under the 
circumstances.” 

She flashed a .slightly defiant look at him: it was clear to her that 
he had been drawing a satirical portrait of her beforehand, Lucy 
had said he was inclined to be satirical, and Maggie had mentally 
supplied the addition — “and rather conceited.” 

“ An alarming amount of devil there,” was Stepheii’,s first thought. 
The second, when .she had bent over her work, was : “ I wish she 
would look at me again.” The next was, to answer; 

“ I suppose all phrases of mere compliment have their turn to be 
true. A man is occasionally gra.teful when he says ‘thank you’- 
It’s rather hard upon him that he must use the same words with 
which, all the wmrlcl declines a disagreeable invitation — don’t you 
think so, Miss Tulliver?” 

“No,” said Maggie, looking at him with her direct glance; if we 
use common words on a great occasion they are the more striking, 
because they are felt at once to have a particular meaning, like old 
banners, or everydjiy c]othe.s, hung up in a sacred place.” 

“ Then my compliment ought to be eloquent,” said Stephen, really 
not quite knowing what he said while Ma,ggie looked at him, “ see- 
ing that the words were so far beneath the occasion.” 

“No compliment can bo eloquent except as an expression of 
indifference,” said Maggie, flushing a little. 

Lucy w'as rather alarmed: she thought Stephen and kl.aggie ^vere 
not going to like each other. She had always feared lest Maggie 
should appear too odd and clever to please that critical gentleman. 
“Why, dear Maggie,” she interpo.sed, “yon have always pretended 
that you are too iond of being admired, and iiow', I think, you are 
angry becau.se someone ventures to admire you.” 

“ Not at all,” said M.aggie; “I like too well to feel that I am 
admired, hut compliments never make me feel that.” 

“1. will never pay you a compliment again, Miss Tulliver,” said 
Stephen. 

“ Thank you ; that will he a proof of resj)0ct.” 

Poor idaggio ! She was so unused to society that she could i.ake 
nothing as a matter of course, and had never in her life .sjjoken from 
the lips merely, .so that she must necessarily appear absurd to more 
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experienced ladies, from the excessive feeling she was ay.it to throw 
into very trivia! inciflents. But she was even conscious herself of 
a little absurdity in this instance. It wnis true, she had a theoretic 
objection to compliments, and bad once said iinpatiently to Philip 
that she didn’t see why women wore to bo told with a simper tliat 
they wore beaiitifid, any more than, old men were to be told that 
they were venerable; still, to he so irritated by a common practice 
in the case of a stranger like Mr. Stephen Guest, and to care 
about his having spoken slightingly of her before he had seen her, 
was certainly unreasonable, and as soon as she was silent she began 
to be ashamed of herself. It did not occur to her that hci' irrita- 
tion was due to the pleasanter emotion which preceded it, just as 
when we are satisfied with a sense of glowing warmth, an innocent 
drop of cold water may fall upon us as a sudden smart. 

ytephen was too well-bred not to seem unaware that the previous 
conversation could have been felt embarrasfsing, and at once began 
to talk of impersonal matters, asking Lucy if she knew when the 
bazaar was at length to take place, so that tliere might be some 
hope of seeing her rain the influence of her eyes on objects more 
grateful than those worsted flowers that wore growing under her 
fingers, 

“Some day next month, I believe,” said Lucy. “But your 
sisters are doing more for it than I am; they are to have the 
largest stall.” 

“Ah, yes; but they carry on their manufactures in their own 
sitting-room, -where I don’t intrude on them. I see you are not 
addicted to the fashionable vice of fancy-work, Miss Tulliver,” said 
Stephen, looking at Maggie’s plain hemming. 

“ No,” said Maggie, “ I can do nothing more difficult or more 
elegant than shirt-making.” 

“ And your plain sewing is so beautiful, Maggie,” said Lucy, 
“ that I think I shall heg a few specimens of you to show as fancy- 
work. Your oxqni.sit0 sewing is quite a mystery to me — you used 
to dislike that sort of work so much in old days.” 

“ It is a mystery easily explained, dear,” said Maggie, looking up 
quietly. “ Plain sewing was the only thing I could get money by; 
so I was obliged to try and do it well,” 

Lucy, good and simple as she was, could not help blushing a 
little : ' she did not quite like that Stephen should know that-— 
Maggie need not have mentioned it. Poihaps there was some 
pride in the confession: the pride of poverty that will not be ashamed 
of itself. P>ut if Maggie had been the queen of coquotlos she could 
hardly have invented a means of giving greater piquancy to her 
beauty in Stephen’s eyes: I am not sure that the quiet admission 
of plain se-iving and poverty would have done alone, but asidsted 


0 yes, of infinite use! I shall set 3 'ou to work with scarlet wool 
io-rnorrow. But your si.ster is the most enviable person,” continued 
Luc_y, turning to Stephen, “ to have the talent of modelling. She 
is doing a wonderful bu.st of Dr. Kenn entirely from memory.” 

“ Whj', if she can remember to put the eyes very near together, 
and the cortier.s of the month very far apart, the likeness can hardly 
fail to be striking in St. Ogg’s.” 

“ Now, that is very wicked of .you,” said Lucy, looking rather 
hur t. “ I didn’t tliink you would speak disrespectfully of Dr. 
Kenn.” 

"I say anything disrespectful of Dr. Kenni Heaven forbid! 
But I am not bound to respect a libellous bust of him. I think 
Kenn one of the finest fellows in the world. I don’t care much 
about the tall candlesticks he has put on the communion-table, and 
I shouldn’t like to spoil my tompor by getting up to early prayers 
every morning. But he’s the only man I ever knew personally who 
seems to me to have anything of the real apostle in him — a man 
who has eight hundred a-year, and is contented with deal furniture 
and boiled beef because he gives away two-thirds of his income. 
That was a very fine thing of him — taking into his house that poor 
lad Grraltan who shot his mother by accident. He sacrifices more 
time than a less Imsy man could spare, to save the poor fellow from 
getting into a morbid state of mind about it. He takes the lad out 
with him constantly, I see.” 

“That is beautiful,” said Maggie, who had let her work fall, 
and was listening with keen interest. “ I never knew anyone who 
did such things.^’ 

“ And one admires that sort of action in Kenn all the more,” 
.said Stephen, “because his manners in general are rather cold and 
severe. There’s nothing .sugary and maudlin about him.” 

“0, I think he’s a perfect ch.aracter!” said Lucy with pretty 
enthusiasm. 

“No, there I can’t agree with you,” said Stephen, .shaking his 
head with sarcastic gi'avity. , 

“ Now, what fault can you point out in him'!” 

“ He’s an Anglican.” 

“Well, those are the right views, I think,” .said Lucy gravely. 

“Tliat settles the question in the abstract/' said Stoplion, “but 
not from a parliamentary point of view. , He has set the Dissenters 
and the Church people % the ears: and a rising senator like myself, 
of whose scrvice.s the country is very: much in need, will find it 
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inconvenient wlien he puts up for the honour of representing St. 
Ogg’s in parliament.” 

'“iJo you really think of that?” said Lucy, her eyes brightening 
with a proud pleasui-e that made her neglect the argumentative 
interests of Anglicanism. 

“Decidedly — whenever old Mr. Leyburn’s public spirit and gout 
induce him to give way. My father’s heart is set on it; and gifts 
like mine, you know” — ^here Stephen drew himself up, and rubbed 
his large white hands over his hair with playful self-admiration — 
“ gifts like mine involve great re.spousibilities. Don’t you think so. 
Miss Tulliver?” 

“Yes,” said Maggie, smiling, but not looking up; “so much 
fluency and seIf-posse.ssion should not be wasted entirely on private 
occasions." 

“Ah, 1 see how much penetration you have,” said Stephan. 
" You have discovered already that I am talkative and impudent. 
Now superficial people never discern that — owing to my manner, 
I suppose.” 

"She doesn’t look at me rvhen I talk of myself,” he thought, 
while his listeners were laughing. “I must try other subjects.” 

Did Lucy intend to bo present at the meeting of the Book 
Club next week? was the next question. Then followed the re- 
commendation to choose Southey’s JJ^e of Cowper, unless she were 
inclined to be philosophical, and startle the ladies of St. Ogg’s 
by voting for one of the Bridgewater Treatises. Of course Lucy 
wished to know what these alarmingly learned books were; and 
as it is always pleasant to improve the minds of ladies by talking 
to them at ease on subjects of which they know nothing, Stephen 
became quite brilliant in an .account of Buekland’s Ti’eatise, which 
he had just been reading. He was rewarded by seeing Maggie 
let her woi’k fall, and gradually get so absorbed in his wonderful 
geological story that she sat looking at him, leaning forward with 
m’ossed arms, and with an entire absence of self-consciousness, as 
if ho had been the suufHest of old profeassoi',s, and she a. downy- 
lipped alumnus. He was so fascinated by this clear, large gum that 
at last ho forgot to look away from it occasionally tow.ards Lucy; 
but she, sweet child, was only rejoicing that Stephen was proving to 
Maggie how clever he was, and that they would certainly be good 
friends after all. 

" I will bring you the book, shall I, Miss Tulliver?” said Stephen, 
when he found the stream of his recollections running rather 
shallow. “ There are many illustrations in it that yon wdll like 

to see.” ; 

“ 0, thank you,” said Maggie, blushing with returning sclf-con- 
scioMgness at this direct address, and taking up her work again. 
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“ In'o, no,” Lucy interposed. “ I must forbid your plunging 
Miiggie in books. I shall never got her away from them; and I 
want" her to have delicious do-nothiiig days, filled with boating, 
and chatting, and riding, and driving: tJhat is the holiday .she needs.” 

“Apropos!” said Stephen, looking at his watch. “Shall we go 
out for a row on the river now? The tide will .suit for us to go 
the Tofton way, and wo can walk back.” 

, That was a delightful proposition to Maggie, for it was years 
since she had been on the river. When she was gone to put on 
hor bonnet, Lucy lingered to give an order to the servant, atid 
took the opportunity of telling Stephen that Maggie had no ob- 
jection to seeing Philiio, so that it wa.,s a pity she had sent that 
note the day befoi’e yesterday. But she would write another 
to-morrow aud invite him. 

“ I’ll call and beat him up to-morrow,” said Stephen, “ and bring 
him with me in the evening, shall I ? My sistei's will want to call 
on you wdien I tell them your cousin is with you. I must leave the 
field clear for them in the morning.” 

“ 0 yes, pray bring him,” said Lucy. “ And you mil like 3Iaggie, 
sha’n’t'you?” she added in a beseeching tone. “Isn't she a dear, 
noble-looking creature?” 

“ Too tall,” said Stephen, smiling down upon hor, “ and a little 
too fiery. She is not my type of woman, you know.” 

Gentlemen, you arc aware, are apt to impart these imprudent 
confidences to ladies concerning their unfavourable opinion of sister 
fair ones. Th.at is wdiy so many women have the advantage of 
knowing that they are secretly repulsive to men who have self- 
denyingly made ardent love to them. And hardly anything could 
be more distinctively characteristic of Lucy than that she both 
implicitly believed what Stephen said, and was determined that 
Maggie should not know it. But you, wdio have a higher logic 
than the verbal to guide you, have already foreseen, as the direct 
secpience to that unfavourable opinion of Stepbon’s, that he walked 
down to the boat-house calculating, by the aid of a vivid imagina- 
tion, that Maggie must give him her hand at least twice in con- 
sequence of this pleasant boating plan, and that a gentleman who 
wishes ladies to look at him is advantageously .situated when he 
is rowing them in a boat. What then? had he fallen in lov'e with 
this surprising daughter of Mrs. Tulliver at first sight? Certainly 
not. vSuch passions are never heard of in real life. Besides, ha 
was in love already, and half-engaged to the dearest little creature- 
in the world; and he was not a man to make a fool of himself in 
a»iy way. But when one i.s five-and-twenty one has not chalk- 
, stones at one’s finger-ends that the touch of a handsome girl should 
bo entirely inclilierent. It was perfectly natural and safe to admire 



beauty and enjoy looting at it— at least under such eivcnnir-lances 
as the present. ‘ And there was really something^ very interesting 
about this girl, with her poverty. and troubles: it was gratifying 
to see the friendship between the two cousins. Generally, Ste):)hou 
arlmitterl, ho was not fond of women who had any peculiarity of 
character — but here the peculiarity seemed really of a superior 
kind; and provided oiio is not obliged to marry such women, why, 
they certainly maho a vjiriety in social intercourse. 

Maggie did not fulfil Stephen’s hope by looking at him during ( he 
first quarter of an hour; her eyes were too full of the old banks that 
she knew so well. She felt lonely, cub off from Philip — the only 
person who had ever seemed to love her devotedly, as she had 
always longed to be loved. But presently the rhy(-hmic movement 
of tie oars attracted her, and she thought she would like to learn 
how to row. This roused her from her reverie, and she asked if 
she might take an oar. It appeared that she required much 
teacliing, and she became ambitious. The exercise brought the 
warm blood into her chocks, and made her inclined to take her 
lesson merrily. 

“ I shall not be satisfied until I can manage both oars, and iw 
you and Lucy,” she said, looking very bright as she stepped out 
of the boat. Maggie, we know, was apt to forgot the thing she 
was doing, and she had chosen an inopportune moment for her 
remark: her foot slipped, but happily Mr. Stephen Guest held her 
hand, and kept her up with a firm grasp. 

“ You have not hurt yourself at all, I hope?” ho said, bending to 
look in her face with anxiety. It was very charming to be taken 
care of in that kind, graceful manner by someone taller and 
stronger than one’s self. Maggie had never fel1< just in the same 
: way before. 

When they reached home again they found undo and aunt Pullet 
seated with Mrs. Tulliver in the drawing-room, and Stephen hurried 
away, asking leave to come again in the evening. 

“ilnd pray bring with you the volume of Purcell that you took 
away,” said Lucy. “ I want Maggie to hoar your best songs,” 

Aunt Pullet, under the certainty tlia.t Mag^^'o would he invitcfl to 
go out with Lucy, probably to Park House, was much shocked at 
the shabbiness of her clothes, which, when -witnessed by the higher 
society of St. Ogg’s, would be a discredit to the family, that de- 
niauded a strong and prompt remedy; and the consultaidon as to 
what would be, most suitable to this end from among the su])cr- 
fiuities of Mrs. Pullet’s wardrobe was one that Lucy as well as Mrs. 
Tulliver entered into -with some zeal. Maggie must really have an 
evening dress as soon as po.ssible, and she was about the same 
height as aunt ; Pullet. 
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“Bui; she’s so much broaflei' across the shoulders than I am— it’s 
%'ei'y ill-convenient,” said Mrs. Pullet, “ else she mi^ht wear that 
beautiful black brocade o’ mine without any alteration; and her 
arms are beyond everything,” added Mrs. Pullet sorrowfully, as she 
lifted Maggie’s largo round arm. “ She’d never get my sleeves on.” 

“ 0, never mind that, aunt; pray send us the dress,” said Lucy. 
“I don’t mean Maggie to have long sleeve.?, and I have abundance 
of black lace for trimming. Her arms will look beautiful.” 

“ Maggie’s arms «rr, a pretty shape,” said Mrs. Ttillivcr. “ They’re 
lilce mine used to be — only mine was never brown; I wish she had 
mr family skin,” 

“Nonsense, aunty!” .said Lucy, patting her aunt Tulliver’-s 
shoulder, “you don’t undor.staud tliosc things. A painter would 
think Maggie’.? complexion beautiful.” 

“May be, my deal',” said Mrs. Tulliver submissively. “You 
know better than I do. Only when I was young a brown sldn 
wasn’t thought well on among respectable folks.” 

“No,” said uncle Pullet, who toolc intense interest in the ladies’ 
conversation, as he sucked his loscnges. “Thougli there was a 
song about the ‘Nut-brown Maid’, too; I think she was crazy — 
crazy Kate — ^but I can’t justly remember.” 

“0 deal, deal'” aid Maggie, laughing, but impatient; “I think 
that will be the end of my brown skin, if it is always to be talked 
about so much.” 


CI-IAPTER III 

CONFIDENTIAL MOMENTS 

When Maggie went up to her bedroom that night it appeared that 
she was not at all inclined to undress. She set down her candle on 
the first table that presented itself, and began to walk up and do'wu 
her room, which was a large one, noth a firm, regular, and rather 
rapid step, which showed that the exercise was the instinctive vent 
of strong excitement. Her eyes and checks had an almost fevei’isli 
brillianey ; her head was thrown backward, and her hand.? were 
clasped with the palms outward, and with that tension of the arms 
which is apt to accompany mental absorption. 

Had anything remarkable happened ? 

Nothing that you are not likely; to consider in the highest degree 
unimportant, ^ho had been hearing some fine music sung by a lino 
bass voice — but then it was sung in a provincial, amateur fashion, 
such as would have left your critical ear much to desire. And she 
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wiia conscious of having boon looked at a, great dual, in I'ather a 
furtive mannor, from beneath a pair of woli-raarked horizontal 
eyebrows, with a glance that seemed somehow to have caught the 
vibratory inHuence of the voice. Such things could have had no 
percejitiblo eltect on a thoroughly well-educated young lady, with a 
perfectly balanced mind, wdio had had all the advancages of fortune, 
training, and refined .society. But if Maggie had bean that young 
lady you rvould probably have known nothing about her: her life 
would have had so few vici,ssitudes that it could hardly have been 
wu'itteni for the happiest women, like the happiest uations, have no 
history. 

In poor Maggie’s highljr-.strung, hungry nature — just come away 
from a third-rate school-room, with all its jarring sounds and polty 
round of task.s — the.se apparently trivial causes had the effect of 
rousing and exalting her imagination in a way that was mysterious 
to hcisolf. It was not that .she thought distinctly of Mr, Stephen 
Guest, or dwelt on the indications that he looked at her with ad- 
miration; it wa,s rather tliat she felt the half-remote presence of a 
world of love and lieauty and delight, mndc up of vague, mingled 
images from all the poetry and roinauco she had ever read, or had 
ever woven in her dreamy revorie.s. Her mind glanced back oneo 
01' tw’icB to the time when she bad courted privation, when she had 
thought all longing, all impatience, was subdued; but that condition 
seemed irrecoverably gone, .and she recoiled from the remembrance 
of it. jS''o prayer, no striving now, would bring back that negative 
peace: the battle of her life, it seemed, was not to be decided in 
that short and easy Wfiy — by perfect renunciation at the very 
threshold of her youth. The music was vibrating in her still— 
Purcell’s music, with its w’ild passion and fancy — and she could not 
stay in the recollection of that hare, lonely pn.st. Siio was in her 
brighter aerial world again, when a little tap came at the door: 
of course it was her co\t,sin, who entered in ample white drossing- 
gown.^ 

t‘ Whyj Maggie, you naughty child, haven’t you begun to un- 
dress'!” .said Lucy in astonishment. “I promised not to come and 
talk to you, because 1 thought you mu.st bo tired. But boro you 
are, looking as if you tvero ready to dro.ss for a ball. Come, come, 
get on your dressing-gown, and uuplait your hair.” 

‘fAVell, i/ojK are not very forward,” retorted Maggie, hastily 
reaching her own pink cotton gown, and looking at Lucy’s light- 
brown hair brushed back in curlj'- disorder. 

0, I have not much to do. I shall sit down and talk to you 
till I see you are really on the way to bed.” 

While Maggie stood and unplaited hor long black li.'tir over her 
pink dwvpery, Lucy sat down near the toilette-table, watebing hor 
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with affectionate eyes, and head a little aside, like a pretty spauiel. 
If it appears to yon at all incredible that young ladies siionld be 
led on to talk confidentially in a situation of this land, I will 
beg you to reracnibor that human life furnishes nif.ny osrceplional 
cases. ■ _ 

“ You really Ima enjoyed the music to-night, liaveii’t you, 
Maggie?” 

“0 yes, that is what prevents me from feeling slecjiy. I think 
I should have no other mortal wants if I could always have jileuly 
of miwic. It seems to infuse streimth into my limbs and ideas into 
my brain. Life seems to go on without effort when I am tilled with 
music. At other times one is con.scious of cai'iying a Aveiglit.” 

“ And Stephen has a splendid voice, hasn’t he?” 

“ IVell, perhaps we are neither of us judges of that,” said Maggie, 
laughing, as she seated herself and to.ssed her long hair back. “ You 
arc not impartial, and I think any barrel-organ splendid.” 

“ But tell me what yon think of him, now. Toll me exactly — 
good and bad too.” 

“ 0, I think you should humiliate him a little. A lover .should 
not be so mnoh at ease, and so self-confident. He ought to tremble 
more.” 

“Nonsense, Maggie! As if any'one could tremble at me! You 
think he is conceited — I see that. But you don’t dislike him, do 
you?” 

“ Dislike him ! No. Am I in the liahit of seeing such charming 
people that I should he very difficult to please? Besides, how could 
I dislike anyone that promised to make you happy, you dear thing!” 
Maggie pinched Lucy dimpled chin. 

“we shall have more music to-morrow eA^ening,” said Lucy, 
looking happy alrcadj^, “for Stephen Avill bring Philip Wakem 
AA’ith liiin.” 

“0, Lucy, I can’t see him,” said Maggie, turning pale. “At 
least, I coAild not see him Avithoiib Tom’s leave.” 

“Is Tom sAAch Ai tyi'ant as that?” sfdd Luciy, surprised. “I’ll 
take the responsibility, theji — toll him it Avas my feAAlt.” 

“BAAt, dcAiA’,” sAiid Maggie faltei'ingly, “I promised Toaia A^’-ry 
solcmAAly — before n)y father’s death — 1 pA'omised hiiAi 1 AA'oiAld not 
.speAdc to Philip AvithoAit his knondedge aiAd con.seut. Aia< 1 I have a 
great dreAul of opcAAing the SAibjeot AA'ith Tom — of getting into a 
qAiaiTAil Avith him {Again.”. 

“ But I never heard of anything so straiAgo iind AAA\reAASoniible. 
What hiirin caAi poor PMlij) have done? May I spcAik to Toni, 
about it?” ' 

“0 no, pray don’t, dear,” said Maggie. “I’ll go to him myself 
to-inorroAAq aAirJ tell him that you Avish I’hilip to come. Tvo thoAAght 



hefnro of asking him to absolve me from, my ijromise, l.mt I’yc not 
had the courage to detemino on it.” 

'rhey wore both silent for some moments, and then Lucy said ; 

“Maggie, you have secrets from me, and I have none from you.” 

Maggie looked meditatively away from Lucy. Thou she turned 
to lior and said: “I shmdd like to tell you about I’liilij). .But, Lucy, 
you mu.st not betray that you know it to anyone — least of all to 
i'hilip hinisnlf, or to Mr. Btophen Guest.” 

The narrative lasted long, for Maggie had never before known 
the relief of such an outpouring: she had never before told Lucy 
anything of her inmost life; and the sweet face bent towards 
hor witii sympatliotic interest, and the little hand i)ressing hors, 
encouraged her to apeak on. On two points only she was not 
expamsive. Bho did not betray fully what still rankled in her 
mind as Tom’s groat offence — tne insults ho had heaped on Philip. 
Angry lUs the remombranee still made her, she could not bear that 
anyone else should Icnow it all — both for Tom’s sake and Philip’s. 
And she conld not boar to tell Lucy of the last scone between her 
father and \Va.koni, thongh it was this scone which she had ever 
since felt to he a now barriei' between herself and Philip. She 
merely said .she saw now that Tom was, on the whole, right in 
regarding an 3 f prospect of love and marriage between her and .Philip 
as put out of the (prestioii by tlio relation of the two families, Of 
course Philip’s father would novor consent. 

“There, Lucy, you have had my story,” said Maggie, smiling, 
with the tears in lior eyes. “You see I am like Sir Andrew .Ague- 
oheak-^-T was adored once.” 

“Ah, now 1 see how it is you know Shakespeare and everything, 
and have learned so much since you loft school; which always 
seemed to mo witchcraft hofore — part of your general uncanuiuess,” 
said Lucy. 

She mused a little with her eyes downward, and then added, 
looking at Maggie: “It is vojy heantiful that you should love 
Philip; ,l never thought such a hayrpiuoss would befall him. And 
in mjr opinion you ought not to give him up. There are obstacles 
now, but they m<ay be done away with in time.” 

Maggie shook hor head. 

“ Ye.s, yes,” persisted Lucy ; “I can’t help being hopeful about it. 
There is something romantic in it— out of the common way — just 
what everything that happens to you ought to be. And Philip will 
adore you like a husband in a fairy tale. 0, I sliall puKslo my 
small brain to contrive some plot that will bring everybody into 
the right mind, so that you may marry Philip when I many — 
.somebody else. Wouldn’t that be a pretty ending to all my poor, 
poor Maggie’s troubles-?” 
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Maffgie tried to sinile, but shivered, as if she felt a sudden chill. 

“Ah, dear, you are cold!” said Lucy. “You must go to bod; 
and so must I. I dare not think what time it is.” 

They kissed each other, and Lucy went away — po.ssossed of a 
confidence which had a strong influence over her subsequent iinpres- 
aions. Maggie had been thoroughly .sincere; her nature had never 
found it easy to be otherwise. But confidences are sometimes 
blinding, even when they are sincere. 


CHAPTER IV 

UROTHISJ! AND SISTER 

MAGtilE wa.s obliged to go to Tom’s lodgings in the middle of the 
day, when he would be condng in to dinner, ehse she would not 
have found him at home. He was not lodging with entire strangers. 
Our friend Bob Jakin had, with Mumps’s tacit consent, taken' not 
only a wife, about eight months ago, but also one of t.hose queer old 
house.?, pierced with surprising passages, liy the water-side, where, 
as he observed, his wife and mother could keef) themselves out o.f 
mischief by letting out two “pleasure-boats”, in which he had 
invested some of his savings, and by taldng in a lodger for the 
parlour and spare bedroom, tinder these circumstances, wliat could 
he better for the interests of all parties, sanitary considerations apart, 
than that the lodger should be Mr. Tom? 

It was Bob’s wife who opened the door to Maggie. She was a 
tiny woman, with the general physiognomy of a Dutch doll, looking, 
in comparison with Bob’s mother, filled up the pas.sage in the 
re.ar, very much like one of those human figure.? which the ailist 
find,? conveniently standing near a colo.ssal statue to show the pro- 
portions. ’riie tiny woman curtsied and looked up a.t Maggie with 
some awe as soon as she had opened the door; Init the word.?: “Is 
my bi'other at home?” which Maggie uttered .sniiliiigly, made her 
turn round with sudden excitement, and say ; 

“ Eh, mother, mother— tell Bob! — it’s Miss Maggie! Come in. 
Miss, for goodness do,” she went on, opening a side-door, and endea- 
vouring to flatten her person again.?t the wmll to make tlie utmost 
space for the visitor. 

Sad recollections crow'ded on Maggie as she entered tlio small 
parlour, which was now all that poor Tom bad to call by tire name 
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tiling was not strange to her in tins new room: the first thing her 
eycs'dwelt on M'as the largo old Bible, and the sight wa-s not likely 
to disperse the old memories. Bhe stood without speaking. 

“ If you please to take the privilege 0’ sitting down, Miss,” said 
Mr.s. Jakin, rnhbing her apron over a perfcihly clean chair, and 
then lifting up the corner of that garment and holding it to her 
face with ;ui air of embarrassrneiit, as she looked wonderiugly at 
Maggie. 

“Boh is at homo, thenf’ said Maggie, recovering herself, and 
smiling at the l)ashful Dutch doll. 

“ Yes, Miss; but I think he must bo washing and dressing himself 
—I'll go and see,” said Mrs. Jakin, disappearing. 

But she presentlji- came back walking with new courage a little 
way behind her husband, who showed the brilliancy of his blue eyes 
and regular white teeth in the doorway, bowing respectfully, 

" How do you do. Bob?" said Maggie, coming forward and putting ' 
out her hand to him; “1 always meant to pay your wife a visit, 
and I shall come another day on purpose for that, if she will let mo. 
But I was obliged to come to-day to speak to my brother.” 

“ He'll he in before long. Miss. He’s doin’ finely, Mr. Tom is; 
he’ll he one o’ the first men hereabouts — you’ll sec that.” 

“Well, Boh, I’m sure he’ll bo indebted to you, w'hatevor he be- 
comes ; he said so himself only the other night, when he was talldng 
of you.” 

< “ Eh, Miss, that’s his way 0’ talcin’ it. But I think the more on’t 
when he says a thing, because his tongue doesn’t overshoot him 
as mine doe,s. Lors! I’m no better nor a tilted bottle, I arii’t 
— I can’t stop mysen when once I begin. But you look rarely. 
Miss— it does me good to see 3’'ou. Wliat do you say now, Prissy?” 
— here Boh turned to his wife. “Isn’t it all come true as I said? 
Though there isn’t many sorts 0’ goods as I can’t ovor-prai.se w'hon 
I set my torigno to’t.” 

Mrs, Bob’s small nose seemed to he following the e.vamifie of her 
eyes in tui'iiing up reverentially toward.s Maggie, but she was able 
now to smile and curtsy, and say: “I’d looked forrard like aeny- 
thing to seoin’ yon. Miss, for my husband’s tongue’s been runnin’ on 
you, like as if he was light-headed, iver since first he come a-courtin’ 
on me.” . 

“ VVcll, well,” said Boh, looking rather silly. “Go an’ see after 
the tators, else Mr. Tom ’nil have to wait for ’em.” 

“ I hope Mumjrs is friendly with Mrs. Jakin, Boh,” said Maggie, 
smiling. “I remember you used to say ho -wouldn’t like your 
marrying.” 

“ Eh, Miss,” said Boh, grinning, “ he made up his mind to’t when 
ho seo’d what a little ’un she was. Ho pretends not to see her 
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mositly, or else to tliinlc as she isn’t full-growed. But about Mr. 
Tozn, Miss,” said .Bob, speaking lower and looking serious, “he’s as 
close as a iron biler, he is; but I’m a ’cutish chap, an’ when I’ve 
loft off carrying m}'' pack, an’ am at a. loose end, I’ve got- more 
braiiis nor I know what to do wi’, an’ I’m forced to busy inyBelf 
wi’ other folks’s insides. An’ it worrets me as Mr. Tom ’all sit 1 \y 
himself so glumpish, a-knittin’ his brow, an’ a, -lookin’ at tho firo of 
anight. He should be a bit livelier now— -a fine young fellow like 
liim. My wife says, when she goes in sometimes, an’ he takes no 
notice of her, he sits lookin’ into the firo, and frownin’ as if ho was 
^^■^ltehin’ folks at work in it.” 

“ He thitiks so much about business,” said Maggie. 

“Ay,” said Bob, speaking lower; “but do j'ou think it’s nothin’ 
else, Miss? He’s clo.se, Mr. Tom is; but I’m a ’cute chap, I am, 
an’ I thought tow’rt last Christmas as I’d found out a soft place 
in him. It w,as ai)out a little black spaniel — a rare bit 0 ’ breed — 
as he made a fuss to get. But since then .summat’s come over him, 
as he’s set liis teeth again’ thing.s moie nor ivor, for all he’s had such 
good luck. An’ I wanted to tell i/oit, Miss, ’cause I thought you 
might work it out of him a hit, now jmu’ro come, He’s a cleal too 
lonely, an’ doesn’t go into company enough.” 

“ I’m afraid 1 have very little power over him. Bob,” said Maggie, 
a good deal moved by Bob’s suggestion. It was a totally new idea 
to her mind, that Tom could have his lovo troubles. Poor fellow! 
— and in love w'ith Lucy too ! But it was perhaps a mere fancy of 
Bob’s too oflicious brain. The present of the dog meant .nothing 
more than coiisiriship and gratitude. But Bob had already said: 
“ Here’s Mr. Tom,” and the outer door was opening. 

“ There’s no time to spai-e, Torn,” .said Maggie, as soon as Bob 
had left the room. “ I must tell you at once what 1 came about, 
else I shall be hindering you from taking your dinner.” 

Tom stood with his back against tho chimney-piece, and Maggie 
was seated opposite the light. He noticed that she wa.s ii’emulous, 
and he had a pre.sentiment of the subject she wa.s going to speak 
about. The pi'o.sontiment made hi.s voice colder and harder a.5 he 
said ; “ M'liat is it?” 

Thifi tone roused a spirit of resistance in Maggie, and she put her 
request in quite a different form from the one .she had predeter- 
mined on. She rose from her seat, and, looking straight at Tom, 
.said:'. 

“ 1 want you to ab.solvo me from my promise about l-’hilip W’akem. 
Or rather, 1 promised you not to see him without telling you, I 
:;un come to tell you that I wish to see him.” 

“ Very Avcll,” said Tom still more coldly. 

But Maggie had hardly finished, speaking in that chill, defiant 
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mamier before she repented, and felt the dread of alienation from 
her brotlior. 

“ Not for myself, dear Tom. Don’t ho angry. I shouldn’t have 
asked it, only that Philip, you know, is a friend of Lucy’s, and she 
wishes him to come— has imdted him to come this evening; and 
I told her I couldn’t see him without telling you. I shall only see 
him in the presence of other people. There will never be anything 
secret between ns again.” 

Tom looked away from Ma,ggie, Icnitting his brow more strongly 
for a little while. Then he turned to her and said, slowly and 
emphatically: 

“ You know what is my feeling on that subject, Maggie. There 
is no need for my repeating anything I said a year ago. While 
my father was living, I felt bound to use the utmost power over 
you, to prevent you from disgracing him as well as yourself, and 
all of us. But now I must leave you to your own choice. You 
wish to be independent— you told me so after my father’s death. 
My opinion is not changed. If you think of Philip Wakem as 
a lover again, you must give up me.” 

“ I don't wish it, dear Tom — at le.-ist sis things are ; I see that 
it would load to misery. But I shall soon go away to another 
situation, and I should like to bo friends with liim again while I am 
here. Lucy wishes it.” 

The severity of Tom’s face relaxed a little. 

“I shouldn’t mind your seeing him occasionally a,t my uncle’s— 
I don’t want you to make a fus.s on the subject, But I have no 
confidence in you, Maggie. You would be led away to do any- 
thing.” 

That was a cruel word. Maggie’s lip began to tremble. 

“Why will you say that, Toml It is very hard of you. Have 
I not done and home everything as well as 1 could? And I have 
kept my word to you— when— when .... My life ha,s not been a 
happy one, any more than yours.” 

She was obliged to be childish — the tears would come. When 
Maggie was not angry, she was as dopeiidont on kind or cold words 
as a daisy on the sunshine or the cloud: the need of being loved 
would always subdue her, as in old days it subdued herein the 
worm-eaten attic. The brother’s goodness came uppermost at this 
; appeal^ but it could only shorv itself in Tom’s fa.shion. He put hi,s 
band gently on her arm, and said in the tone of a kind pedagogue: 

"Now listen to me, Maggie. I’ll tell you Avhat F mean. You’re 
always in extremes — you have no judgment and self-command; and 

? 5fc you think you know best, and null not submit to be guided. 

ou know I dicln’t wish you to take a situation. My aunt Pullet 
was willing to give you a good home, and yon might liare lived 
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respectably amongst your relations, until I could have ])i'ovided 
a home for you with my mother. And that is what I shoidd like 
to do. I wi.shed my sister to be a lady, and I would always have 
taken care of you, as my father desired, until you were well married. 
But your ideas and mine never accord, and you will not give way. 
Yet you might have sense enough to see that a brothei’, who goes 
out into the world and mixes with men, necessarily knows better 
what i.s right and re.specUble for his sister than she can know 
herself. You think I am not kind; but my kindness can only be 
directed by what I believe to be good for you.” 

“ Yes — I know — dear Tom,” said Maggie, still Imlhsohbing, but 
trying to control her tears. “I know you would do a great deal 
for me; I know how you work, and don’t spare yourself. I am 
grateful to you. But, indeed, you can’t quite Judge for me — our 
natures are very different. You don’t know how differently things 
affect me from what they do you.” 

“Yes, I do know: I Icnow it too w'ell. I know how differently 
you must feel about all that affects our family, and your own 
dignity as a young woman, before you could think of receiving 
secret addresses from Philip AVakem. If it was not disgusting to 
me in every other rvay, I should object to my sister’s name being 
associated for a moment with that of a young man whose father 
must hate the very thought of us all, and would spurn you. With 
anyone but you, I .should think it quite certain that what you 
witnessed just before my father’s death would .secure you from ever 
thinking again of Philip Wakem as a lover. But I don’t feel certain 
of it with you — I - never’ feel certain about anything with yoo- A.t 
one time you take pleasure in a sort of perverse self-denial, and at 
another you have not resolution to resist a thing that you know to 
be wrong.” 

There was a tomble cutting truth in Tom’s words — that hard 
rind of truth W'hich is discerned by unimaginative, ini.sympathetio 
minds. Maggie always writhed under this judgment of Tom's; she 
rebelled and was humiliated in the same moment: it seemed a.s if he 
hold a glass before her to .show her her own folly and weakness — 
as if he were a. prophetic voice predicting her future fallings— and 
yet, all the while, she judged him in return; she said inwardly that 
ho was narrow and unjust, that he was below feeling those mental 
needs which were often the source of the wrong-doing or absurdity 
that made her life a planless riddle to him. 

She did not answer directly; her heart was too full, and she sat 
down, leaning her arm on the table. It w'as no use trying to make 
Tom feel that she was near to him. He always repelled her. Her 
feeling under his words was complicated by the allusion to the last 
scene between her father and Wakem; and at length that painful. 
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solemn memor}’- sumonnted the immediate gi'icvniice. I'To! She 
did not til ink of such things with frivolous itidilVorenre, and Tom 
ranst not accuse her of that. She looked up at him with a grave, 
earnest gaze, and said : 

“I can’t make you think better of me, Tom, by anything 1 can 
say. But I am not so shut out from all your feelings as you believe 
me to bo. I see as wmll as you do, that from our position with 
rcgarrl (o Philip’s father— not ou other grounds— it would be un- 
reasonable — it would be ATi’ong for us to cnterLain the idea of 
marriage; and I have given up thinking of him as a lover. . . . 
I am telling you the truth, and you ihave no right to disbelieve mo; 
I have kept my word to you, and you Lave never detected me in 
a falsehood. I should not only not encourage, I should carefully 
avoid any intercourse with Philip on any other footing than that of 
quiet friendship. You may think that I am unable to keep my 
resolutions; but at least you ought not to treat mo with liard con- 
tempt on the ground of faults that I have not committed yet.” 

" Well, Maggie,” said Tom, softening under this .appo,al, “ I don’t 
\yant to overstrain matters. I think, all things considered, it will 
be best for you to sec Philip Wakem, if Lucy wdshes huti to come 
to the house. I believe what you say — at least you believe it your- 
self, I know. I can only warn you. I wish to be as good a brother 
to you as you will let me.” 

Thei’e was a little tremor in Tom’s voice as be uttered the last 
words, and Maggie’s ready affection came back w'ith as sudden a 
glow as when they were children, and bit their cake together as 
a sacrament of conciliation. She rose and laid her hand on Toni’s 
shoulder, 

“Dear Tom, I know' you moan to be good. 1 know you have 
had a great deal to bear, and have done a great deal. I should 
like to bo a comfort to you — not to vex you. You don’t think I’m 
altogether naughty, now, do youi” 

Tom smiled at the eager face; his smiles were very pleasant to 
see when they did come, for the gray eyc.s could be tender under- 
neath the frown. 

“No, Maggie.” 

“I may turn out better than you expect.” 

“ I hope you will.” 

“And may I come some day and make tea foi' you, and .see this 
extremely small wife of Bob’s again!" 

“Yes; but trot away no^v, for I’ve no more time to spare,” said 
Tom, looking at his watch. 

“Not to give me a kiss?” 

Tom bent to kiss her cheek, and then said: 

“ There 1 Bo a good girl. I’ve got a great deal to think of 
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to-cli^ 3 ^ I’m going to have a long consultation with my uncle 
Deane this afternoon.” 

“You’ll come to aunt Glegg’s to-morrow? We’re going all to 
dine early that we may go there to tea; Yon mnd come: Lucy 
told me to say so.” 

“0 pooh! I’vo plenty else to do,”, said Toni, pulling his bell 
’,'iolently, and bringing- down, the small bell-rope, 

“J’m frightened — I shall run away,” said Maggie, making a, 
laughing I'ctreatj w'hile Tom, udth masculine philosophy, Hung the 
bell-rope to the farther end of the room — not very far cither; a 
touch of human experience wdiich I flatter my.self will come home 
to the bosoms of not a few substantial or distinguirdied men who 
were once at an early stage of their rise in the world, and were 
cherishing very large hopes in very small lodgings. 


CHAPTER V 

SHOWING THAT TOM HAD OPENED THE OYSTER 

“And now we’ve settled this Newcastle business, Tom,” said Mr. 
Deane, that same afternoon, as they were seated in the private 
room at the Bank together, “ there’s another matter I want to talk 
to you about. Since you’re likely to have rather a smoky, un- 
pleasant time of it at Newcastle for the next few weeks, yoii’Il yant 
a good prospect of some sort to keep up your .sinrife.” 

Y’om waited les.s nervously than he had done on a former occasion 
in this .apartment, while his uncle took out his snuff-box and grati- 
fied each nostril with deliberate impartiality. 

“ You see. Torn,” said Mr. Deane at last, throwing himself back- 
ward, “the world goes on at a smarter pace now than it did when 
1 was a young follow. YBiy, sir, forty years ago, when I was much 
.such a strapping youngster as you, a man expected to pull between 
the shafts the best part of his life before he got the whip in his 
hand. The looms went sloivish, and fashions didn’t ;dter quite so 
fast; I'd a best suit that lasted me six years. Everything was on 
a lower scale, sir — in point of expenditure, I mean. If.’s this .steam, 
you see, that h;is made the difference: it drives on every wheel 
double pace, and the wheel of fortune along wuth ’em, as our Mit 
Stephen Guest said at the anniversary dinner (he hits these things 
off wonderfully, considering he’s seen nothing of business). 1 don’t 
find fault wuth the change, as some people do. Trade, sii-, opens 
a man’.-; eyes; and if the population is to get thicker upon the 
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before of asking him to absolve me from my promise, but IVo not 
had the courage to determine on it.” 

They wore both silent for some moments, and then Lvicy said : 

“Maggie, yon have secrete from me, and I have none from you.” 

Maggie looked meditatively away from Lucy. Then she turned 
to lier and .said : “ I shmld like to tell you about Philip. .But, Lucy, 
you must not betray that you know it to anyone — least of all to 
Philip himself, or to Mr. Stephen Guest.” 

The niirracivo lasted long, for Maggie had never before Imown 
the relief of such an outpouring; she had never before told Lucy 
anything of her inmost life; and the sweet face bent towards 
her with sympathetic interest, and the little hand pressing hors, 
encouraged her to speak on. On two points only she was not 
expan.sive. She did not betray fully what still rankled in her 
mind as Tom’s great offence — the insults be had heaped on Philip. 
Angry as the remorabranco still made lier, she could not bear that 
anyone else should know it all — both for Tom’s sake and Philip’s. 
And she could not bear to tell Lnc}' of the last scone between her 
father and Wakem, though it was this scone which she had ever 
since felt to be a new barrier between herself and Philip, She 
merely said she saw now that Tom was, on the whole, right in 
regarding any prospect of love and marriage between her and Philip 
as put out of the question by the I'olation of the two families. Of 
course Philip’s father would never consent. 

“There, Lucy, you have had my story,” said Maggie, smiling, 
with the tear.s in her eyes. “ You see I am like fSir Andrew Ague- 
cheek— J was adored once.” 

“Ah, now I see how it is you know Shakespeare and everything, 
and have learned .so much since you loft school; which always 
seemed to me witchcraft before — part of your general uncannincs.s,” 
/Said Lucy.;, ’ 

She mused a little with her eyes downward, and then added, 
looking at Maggie: “It is very beautiful that you should love 
Philip; T never thought such a happiness would befall liim. And 
in my opinion you ought not to give him up. There are obstacles 
now; but they may be done away with in time.” 

Maggie shook her head. 

“Yes, yes,” peraisted liucy; “ I can’t help being ho])efal about it. 
T’liere is something romantic in it — out of the common way— ^just 
what everything- that happeris to you ought to ho. And Philip will 
ad(3re you like a husband in a fairy tale. 0, I shall puzzle my 
s-mall brain to contrive some plot that will bring everybody into 
the right mind, so that you may marry Philip when I mtirry— 
.somebody oLe. AYouldn’t that be a pretty ending to all my poor, 
poor Maggie’s troubles.?” 
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Mag'gio tried to smile, Imt shivered, as if site IVIIi a nnd<le)i idiill. 

“Ah, dear, you are cold!” saj'd Lucy. “You mit.st j'o U> bed; 
and fio iniiat i. I. d.aro not tliink what time it is.” 

They ki.'j.seii o.'ieli otlier, and Limy went away- ]iOf.t.i'si,('d of a 
confideniio which had a strong iidluonco ovi'r her suhsciineiii. iiniin's 
sion.s. Maggie had heen thoroughly .simioi'e: hej- nature liad iieviu' 
found it easy to ho otherwise. P<ut oonritlencon are .someiimi's 
blinding, even when they are Kiueove. 


CHAPTER IV 

BROTHKU AND SISTER 

iMaocih was obliged to go to Tom’s lodgings in the niiddlo of the 
day, whan he would ho coming in to dinner, else .she wouhl not 
have found him at homo. He was not lodging with entire sf rangers. 
Our friend Boh Jakiii had, with Mumj)s’.s tacit eoni-ieiit, iul-on not 
only a wife, alamt eight months ago, hut also one of llnwe ((uiut okl 
houses, pioroed with surprising passages, by the waterside, whore, 
as he obsei'ved, liis wife and mother could keep Ihomsehes out of 
mischief by lotting out two “ ])leasiiro-l)oats ”, in which ho lind 
invested some of his .savings, and hy taking in a lod;;,er tor the 
parlour and siiai’O bedroom. (Tnder these eir(!iun(it,me(>.s, what could 
1)0 better for the interest, s of all parties, sanitary eunsidoi'ation.H ojuirt, 
than that the lodger sliould he Mr. Tom ^ 

It was Bob’s wife wlio 0])ened the door to Maggie. Slie was a 
tiny woman, wit.h t.ho general phy.s)ognoiiiy of a Dirtcb doll, loolcing, 
in i‘om])arisun with Bob’s mother, who iilled up I be ])as!iage in ihe 
rear, very mueh like one of those human liguree whii h die erlid 
finds convenient-Iy standing near a eolo.ssa .1 sta.tne to .show the ^tre- 
portion.s. The tiny woma.n enrtsied and looked np al. Maggie with 
some awe as soon as she had opened the door; but the words; “ Is 
my brother at. home?” which Maggie ultered f.milingl\, uiade liur 
turn round with sudden oxeitement, and ,suy : 

“Eh, mother, mother - tell Hoi)! — it’s Miss Maggie! t'ome in, 
Alias, for goodness do,” she went on, ojieniiig a side ileor, and endeii- 
vouring to flatl, cu her por.son against the wall to imdui tlie utmost 
space for the visitor. 

Siul roeollections crowded on Maggiti as she ento'cd the small 
parlour, wliieh was now all that poor Tom had to call by the name 
of “l)ome”- -that name which had once, so many yea , ih ago, me.’uit 
for both of them the same sum of clear familiar objects. Jfut cvoiy- 
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tiling was not strange to her in this new room; the first tiring her 
eyes dwelt on was the largo old Bible, and the sight was not likely 
to disfierae the old memories. She stood without siieakiiig. 

“If you please to take the privilege o’ sitting dowoi, Aliss,” said 
Airs. Jalcin, rubbing her apron over a pei’fectly clean chair, /ind 
thou lifting up the corner of that garment n.nd holding it to her 
fiice with an air of embarrii.ssment, as she looked iTOiidoringly at 
Maggie. 

“ Ikil) is at home, then 1 " said Maggie, recovering horsolf, and 
smiling at the ba.shful Dutch doll. 

“ Yes, Aliss; but I think he must be washing and dressing himself 
— ril go and see,” said Mrs. Jakin, disappearing. 

But she presently came back walking with new courage a little 
way behind her husband, wlio showed the brilliancy of his blue eye.s 
and regular white teeth in the doorwaj^, bowing respectfully. 

“ How do you do, Bob?” .said Maggie, coming forward and putting 
out her hand to him; “I always meant to pay yo\u’ wife a visit, 
and I shall come another day on pni'po.se for that, if she will let me. 
But I was obliged to come to-day to speak to my bvotbor.” 

“PIc’il bo in boforo long, Miss. Ho’s doin’ iinoly, Air. Tom is: 
he’ll bo one o’ the first men hureabouts — you’ll see that.” 

“Well, Bob, I’m sure he’ll be indebted to you, wlmtover ho be- 
comes : he said so himself only the other night, when he was talking 
of you.” 

“ Eh, Ali.ss, that’s his way o’ takin’ it. But I think the more on’t 
when he .says a thing, because his tongue doesn’t overshoot him 
as mine does. Lors!’ I’m no better nor a tilted bottle, I ai’n’t 
—■I can’t stop myseu when once I begin. But yo\i look rarely, 
Aliss — it docs mo good to see you. What do you say iio-w, Brissy ?” 
— here Bol:> turned to his wife. “ Isn’t it all come time as I said ? 
Though there isn’t many sorts o’ goods as I can’t over-praise when 
I sot my toiigiie to’t,’’ 

Alas. riob’,s small nose seemed to be following the example of lier 
eyes in turning up reverentially towards Alaggie, but she -was able 
now to smile and curtsy, and .say: “I’d looked forrard like aony- 
thing to seein’ you. Miss, for my husband’s tongue’s been runnin’ on 
you, like as if he was light-headed, iver since fiust lie come a-courtin’ 
Oil me.” : , , 

“ Well, well,” said Bob, looking rather silly. “Go an’ .see after 
the taters, else Air. ’rom ’nil have to wait for ’em.” 

“ I liopo Mumps is friendly with Mrs. Jaldn, Bob,” said Alaggie, 
smiling. “1 remember you used to say he wouldn’t like your 
marrying.” 

“Eli, Misfi,” said Bob, grinning, “ho made up his mind to’t when 
ho soe’d what a little 'un she was. He pretends not- t,o see her 



mostly, or else to think as sho^ isn’t full-growed. But about Mr. 
'i'oin, AJiss,” said Bob, spefiking lower and looking surions, “he’s ns 
close as a iron bilor, ho is; but I’m a ’cutish chap, an’ when I’vo 
Id'll oir oiuryiiig my puck, au’ am at a loose end, I’vu got moi'o 
briiiuM nor I know what to do wi’, an’ I’m forced to busy inysrlf 
wi’ othor folks’s insidos. An’ it ivorrets mo as Mr. '['om ’nil sit by 
himsolf .-o gluni[)i,sli, a-knittiii’ hia brow, an’ a-lookin’ at tlio five of 
a night. IIo should bo a bit livelier now' — a fine young follow like 
him. My .says, wdicn .she goes in soinotinna, an’ he takes no 
iK)tic6 of her, bo sits lookin’ into the five, and frownin’ as if he was 
watohin’ folks at w'ork in it.” 

“ Ho thinks so much about business,” .said Maggie. 

“Ay,” said .Bob, speaking lower; “but do you think it’s nothin’ 
else, .Miss? He’s close, Mr. Tom is; but I’m a ’cute chap, I am, 
an’ I thought tow’rt last Christmas as I’d found out a soft place 
in him. It was abotit a little black .spaniel — a rare bit o’ breed — 
as ho made a fuss to got. But since then snmmat’s come over him, 
as he’s set his teeth again’ things more nor iver, for all he's had such 
good luck. An’ I wanted to tell you, .Miss, ’ea,uso T thought you 
might work it out of him a bit, now you’re come. He’s a deal too 
lonely, an’ doesn’t go into company enough.” 

“ i’m afraid I have very little power over him, Bob,” said Maggie, 
a good deal moved by Bob’s sugge-stion. It was a totally new iae.a 
to her mind, that Tom could have his love troubles. Poor fellow'!. 
— and in love with Lucy too! But it w'as porhaiis a mere fancy of 
Bob’s too ollicious lu'ain. The present of the dog meant nothing 
more than cousiniship and gratitude. But Bob had already said: 
“ Here’s Mr. Tom,” and the outer door was opening. 

“ Tlicre’s no time to spare, Tom,” said Maggie, as soon as Bob 
had loft the room. “ T must tell you at once what 1 camo aliout, 
else I shall be hiiulciing you from taking your dinner.” 

Tom stood with bis back against the chininoy-picee, and Muggie 
was .seal.cd nppo.sitc the light. He noticed that she was tremulous, 
and he had a prc.sontimeiit of the subject .she wa.s going to speak 
about. The ])i'o, sentiment made his voice colder and harder a.s ho 
said; “ What, is it?” 

'.riri.s tone roused a spirit of resistiuice in Miig,gio, and she put her 
i'0i|ue,‘jt in quite a di.frerent form from the one .slie had proclefer- 
mined on. She rose from her seat, and, looking straight at Tom, 

“ I want you to absolve me froiir my promise about I’hilip Wakem. 
Or rather, I promised you not to see hinr without tolling you. I 
am oonie to tell you that I wish to see him.” 

“ Very W'ell,” .said 'Tom still more coldly. 

But .Maggie luwl hardly finished .speaking, in that chill, defiant 
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maimor before sbe repented, and felt the dread of alienation from 
her brother. ' . . 

“ Not for myself, dear Tom. Don’t be angry. I shouldn’t have 
ashed it, only that Philip, you know, is a friend of Luoy’s, and she 
wi.shes him to come — has invited him to come thi.s evening; and 
I told her I couldn’t see him without tolling you, I shall only see 
him in the presence of other pco2>le. There will never bo anything 
■secret between us again.” 

Tom looked away from Maggie, knitting his brow more strongly 
for a little while. Then he turned to her and said, slowly and 
: emft'hatically : 

" Yon know what is my feeling on that subject, Maggie. There 
is no need for my repeating anything I said a year ago. While 
my father was living, I felt hound to use the utmost power over 
you, to prevent you from disgracing him as well as yourself, and 
all of us. But now I must leave you to your own choice. Y'ou 
wish to he independent — you told me so after my father’s death. 
My opinion is not changed. If you think of Philip Wakem as 
a lover again, you must give up mo.” 

“ 1 don’t wish it, dear Tom — at least as things are ; I see that 
it would lead to misery. But I .shall soon go away to another 
situation, and I should like to he friends with him again while I am 
hero. Lucy wishes it.” 

The severity of Tom’s face relaxed a little. 

“ I shouldn’t mind your seeing him occasionally at my uncle’s — 
I don’t want you to make a fus.s on the sirbjoct. But I have no 
confidence in you, Maggie. You would he led away to do any- 
thing.” . ' 

That was a cruel word. Maggie’s lip began to tremble. 

“ Why will you say that, Tomi It is very hard of you. Have 
I not done and borne everything as well as I could 1 Xnd I hivvo 
kept my word to you — when — when .... My life has nob boon a 
hai>py one, any more than yours.” 

She was obliged to he childish — the tears would come. When 
Maggie was not angry, sho was as dependent on kind or cold words 
as a daisy on the sunshine or the cloud; the need of being loved 
would alw.ays subdue her, as in old days it subdued her in the 
worm-eaten attic. The brother’s podness came uj>peimost at this 
ai)peal, but it could only show itself in Tom’s fashion. He put his 
hand gently on her arm, and said in the tone of a kind ]>edagogue; 

“ Now listen to me, Maggie. I’ll toll you what I mean. You’re 
always in extremes — you have no judgment and self-command; and 
yet you Ihiidr you know best, and will not submit to be guided. 
You know I dkln’t wish you to take a situation. My aunt Pullet 
was willing to give you a good home, and you might have lived 
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respectably amongst your relations, until I could have provided 
a boHiB for you with my mother. And that is what 1 should like 
to do. I wished my sister to be a lady, and I would alway.s have 
taken care of you, as my father desired, until you wove well married. 
But your ideas and mine never accoi'd, and you udll not give. way. 
Yet you might have sense enough to see that a brother, who goes 
out into the world and mixes with men, necessarily knows better 
what is right and respectable for his sister than she can know 
hor.self. You think I am nob kind; but my kindness can only be 
directed by what I believe to bo good for you.” 

“Yes — I know — ^dear Tom,” said Maggie, still luilf -sobbing, hut 
trying to Control her tears. “ I know you would do a great deal 
for me; I know how jmu work, and don’t spare yourself. I am 
grateful to you. But, indeed, you can’t quite judge for mo— -our 
natures are very different. You don’t know how differently things 
affect me from what they do you." 

“ Yes, I (h know: I know it too well. I know how differently 
you must feel about all that affects our familj'-, and your own 
dignity as a young woman, before you could think of receiving 
secret addresses from Philip Wakoui. If it was not disgusting to 
me in every other wa.y, I should object to my sister’s name being 
as,sociated for a moment with that of a young man whose father 
must hate the very thought of us all, and would spurn you. With 
anyone but you, I should think it quite certain that what you 
witnessed just before my father’s death would secure you from over 
thinking again of Philip' .Wakom as a lover. But I don’t feel certain 
of it with you — i neveiv feel certain a.boufc anything with At 
one time you take pleasure in a soi't of perverse self-denial, and at 
another you have not resolution to resist a thing that you know to 
ho wrong.” 

There was a terrible cutting truth in Tom’s words — that hard 
rind of truth which is discerned by unimaginative, unsympathetic 
mind.s. Maggie alwa.ys writhed under this jiulgmoiit of Tom’s: she 
lasbelled and was humiliated in the same moment: it seemed as if he 
held a ghisa before her to .show her her own folly and woakiie.ss — 
as if ho were a, pi’ophetic voice predicting her future fallings — and 
yet, all the while, she judged him in return; she said inwardly that 
he was narrow and unjust, that he was below feeling tho.se mental 
needs which were often the source of the wrong-doing or absurdity 
that made her life a planless riddle to him. 

She did not answer directly: her heart was too full,. and she sat 
down, loaning her arm on the table. It was no use trying to make 
Tom feel that she was near to him. He always repelled her. Her 
feeling under his words was complicated by the allusion to the last 
scene' between her father and Wakem; and at length that painful, 
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solemn moTnory surmounted the immediate griev'aiice. No! She 
did not tliinlc suoli things witli frivolous indifference, and Tom 
must not accuse her of that. She looked up at him with a grave, 
earnest gaze, and said ; 

“ I can’t make you think bettor of me, Tom, by iinything I can 
say. But I am not so shut out from all your feelings as you Ijelievo 
me to be. I see a.s well as you do, that from our ]>osition with 
reg.ard to Philip’s father — not 011 other grounds — it would bo un- 
reasonable — it would bo wrong for us to entertain the idea of 
marriage; and I have given up thinking of him as a lover. . . . 
I am telling you the truth, and you Shave no }'ight to disbelieve me ; 
I have kept my word to you, and you have never detected me in 
a falsehood. I should not oidy not encoiirage, I. should ciirefully 
avoid any intercourse with Philip on any other fooling than that of 
quiet friendship. You may think that I am unable to keep my 
resolutions ; but at least you ought not to treat me with hard con- 
tempt on the ground of faults that 1 have not committed yet.” 

“Well, Maggie,” said Tom, softening under this appeal, “I don’t 
want to overstrain matters. I tliiidc, all things considered, it will 
be best for you to see Pliilip AVakom, if Lucy wishes him to come 
to the house. I believe what you say — at least you believe it your- 
self, I know; I can only warn you. I wish to be as good a brother 
to you as you will lot mo.” 

There was a little tremor in Tom’s voice afj ho uttered the last 
words, and Maggie’s ready affection came back with as sudden a 
glow as when they were children, and bit their cake together as 
a sacrament of conciliation. She rose and laid her hand on Tom’s 
shoulder. 

“Dear Tom, I. know you mean to bo good. I know you have 
had a groat deal to bear, and have done a groat deal. I. should 
like to be a comfort to you — not to ve-v you. You don’t think I’m 
altogether naughty, now, do you?” 

Tom smiled at the eager face; his smiles were very pleasant to 
see when they did come, for the gray eyes could bo tender under- 
neath the frown. 

“No, Maggie.” 

“I may turn out better than you expect.” 

“I hope you will.” 

“ And may I come some day and make tea for you, and see this 
extremely .small wife of Bob’s again?” 

“Yes; but trot away now, for I’ve no more time to spare,” said 
Tom, looking at his watch. . 

“ Not to give me a kiss?” 

Tom bent to kiss her cheek, and then said: 

“T’nore! Be .a good girl. I’vo got a g)-eab deal to think of 



to-day. I'm going to have a long consultation with my uncle 
Deano this afteruoon.” 

“ You'll comoj to aunt Glogg’a to-moiToiv'l Wo’i'(3 going all to 
dine early that vvo may go there to tea. You inmt come: Ijuey 
told me to say so.” 

“(.) pooh! IVe plenty else to do,” said Torn, pulling his hell 
violently, and bringing (lowri the small bell-rope. 

“ I’m fi'ightened — I shall run away,” said Maggie, making a 
laughing roti'eat; while Tom, with masculine philosopiiy, flung the 
boll-ropo to the farther end of the room — not very far citliei'; a 
touch of human experience which I flatter myself will come home 
to the bosoms of not a few substantial or di.stiiigni.shG(l men who 
were once at an early stage of their rise in the world, and were 
cherishing very large hopes in very small lodgings. 


CHAPTER V 

SHOWING THAT TOM HAD OPENED THE OYSfER 

“And now we’ve settled this Newcastle business, Tom,” said Mr. 
Deane, that same afternoon, as they wei'o seated in the private 
room at the Bank together, “ there’s another matter I want to talk 
to yon about. Since j'ou’re likely to have rather a smoky', un- 
pleasant time of it at Newcastle for the no.xt few weeks, you’ll want 
a good prospect of some sort to keep up your spirits.” 

Tom waited less nervously than he had done on a former occasion 
in this fipartment, while his uncle took out his snnff-bo.x and grati- 
fied oacli nostril with deliberate impartiality. 

“ You see, I'oiii,” said Mr. Deane at last, throwing himself back- 
ward, “ the world goes on at a smarter pace now limit it did when 
Twas a young follow. Why, sir, forty years ago, when I wtis much 
such a strapping youngster as you, a man expected to pull between 
the .shafts the liost part of his life before he got the whip in hi.s 
hiuid. The looms went slowish, and fnshious didn't alter rpn'to so 
fast; I’d a best suit that Lasted me six years. Everything wa.s on 
a lower .scale, .sir — in point of expenditure, 1 mean. It’s this steam, 
you see, that has made the diHcronco; it drives on every wheel 
double pace, and the wheel of fortune along with ’em, as our Mr. 
tStopheii G-ue.st said at the aiiniversa.ry dinner (he hits these thing, s 
ofi’ wonderfully, considering he’s seen nothing of busiries.s). I don’t 
find fault with the change, as some people do. Trade, sir, opens 
a man’s eyas; and if the population is to got thicker upon the 
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ground, as it’s doing, the world must use its wits at inventions of 
one sort or other, i know I’ve done my share as an ordinary inan 
of business. Somebody lias said it’s a fine thing to make two oars 
of corn grow where only one grew before; but, sir, it’s a fine thing, 
too, to further the exchange of commoditie.s, and bring the grains 
of corn to the mouths that are hungry. And that’s our lino of 
business; and I comsider it as honourable a po.sition as a man can 
hold, to be connected with it.” 

Tom Icnew that the alMr his uncle had to speak of was not 
urgent; Mr. Deane was too shrewd and practical a. man to allow 
either his reminiscences or his snuff to impede the progress of trade. 
Indeed, for the last month or two, there had been hints thrown out 
to Tom which enabled him to guess that he was going to hear some 
propoisition for his own benefit. With the beginning of the last 
speech he had stretched out his legs, thrust his bands in liis pockets, 
and prepared himself for some introductory difi’useness, tending to 
show that Mr. Dean had succeeded by his own merit, and that what 
he had to say to young men in general was, that if they didn’t 
succeed too, it was because of their own demerit. He ivas rather 
surprised, then, when his uncle put a dh'ect (picstion to him. 

“ Lot mo see —it’s going on for seven years now since you applied 
to me for a situation — eh, Toml” 

“ Yes, sir; I’m three-and-twenty now,” said Tom. 

“Ah — ^it’s as well not to say that, though; foi" you’d pass for a 
good deal older, and age tells well in business. I rora ember yonr 
coming very well: I remember I saw there was some pluck in you, 
and that was what made me give you encouragement. And Fm 
happy to say I was right — Fm not often deceived. 1 was naturally 
a little shy at pushing my nephew, hut I’m happy to say you’ve 
done me credit, sir; and if I’d had a son o’ my own, I shouldn’t 
have been sorry to see him like yon.” 

Mr. Deane tapped his box and opened it again, repeating in a 
tone of some fooling; “No, I shouldn’t have been sorry to see him 
like you.” 

“ I’m very glad I’ve given you satisfaction, sir; I’ve done my 
best,” said Tom in his proud, independent way. 

“ Yes, Tom, you’ve given me satisfaction. I don’t speak of your 
conduct as a son; though that weighs with me in my opinion of 
you. But what I have to do with, as a. partner in our firm, is the 
qualities you’ve shown as a man o’ business. Ours is a. tine 
business — a splendid concern, sir — and there’s no reason wh_v it 
■sliouldu’t go on growing; there’s a growing capital, and growing 
outlets for it; but there’s another thing that's wanted For the 
prosperity of every concern, large or small, and that’s men to con- 
duct it — men of tho right habits; none o’ your flashy fellows, but 
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fiucli ari lu’o to ho depended on. Now this is what Blr. Guest and 
I see clear enough. Three years ago we took Goll into the concern : 
wo gave him a share in the oil-mill. And why? Why, because 
(.rDll was a fellow Avhose services were worth a premium. So it will 
always he, sir. Ho it was with me. And though Goll is pretty near 
ton years older tlian yon, there are other points in your favour.” 

Tom was getting a little nervous as Mr. Doan wont on sjrcaking: 
he Wii.s coi\s(iious of something he had in his mind to say, which 
might not ho agreeable to his niicle, simply because it was a new 
sugge.stion rather than an acceptance of the proposition he foresaw'. 

“ It stands to reason,” Mr. Deane went on, when he had finished 
his new pinch, “that yon being my nephew weighs in your favour; 
but 1 don’t deny that if you’d been no relation of mine at all, your 
conduct in that affair of Pelley’s bank w'oukl have led Mr. Guest 
and myself to make some acknowledgement of the service you’ve 
been to us; and, backed by your general conduct and l)usines3 
ability, it has made us determine on giving you a share in the 
business — a share which we shall be glad to increase as the years 
go on. Wo think that’ll be better, on all grounds, than raising 
your salary. It’ll give you more importance, and jerepare you 
better for taking some of the anxiety oft’ my shoulders by and by. 
I’m equal to a good deal o’ work at present, thank God; but I’m 
getting older — there’s no denying that. I told Mr. Guest I would 
open the subject to you; and w’hen you come back from this 
northern business, we c.an go into particulars. This is a great 
stride for a young fellow of three-and-twonty, but I’m bound to 
say you’ve deserved it.” 

'“I’m very grateful to Mr. Guest and you, sir; of course I feel 
the moat indebted to you, who first took me into the business, and 
have taken a good deal of pains with me since.” 

Tom spoke' with a slight tremor, and i)ausod after he had said 
this. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mr. Deane. “I don’t spare pains when I see 
they’ll be of any use. I gave myself some trouble with Goll— else 
lie w'ouldn’t have been what he is.” 

“But there’s one thing I should like to mention to you, uncle, 
I’ve never spoken to you of it before. If you remember, at the 
time my father’s property was sold, there was some thought of your 
firm buying the Mill; I know you thought it would be a very good 
invesbincnt, especially if steam were applied.” 

“To be sure, to be sure. But Wakem outbid us— he’d made up 
his mind to that. He’s rather fond of carrying everything over 
other people’s head.s.” 

“Perhaps it’s of no use my mentioning it at present,” Tom w'ent 
on, “butlwish you toknow what P have in my mind about the Mill. 
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I’vo a strong feoling about it. It was my father’s dying Avish that 
I should try avid get it back again whenever I could; it was in Ida 
family for fivo generations. I promi,sed my father; .and besides 
that, I’m attached to tho place. I shall never like any other so 
well. \A.nd if it should over suit your views to buy it for tlie firm, 
I should liJivo a better chance of fulfilling my father’s wish. 1 
shouldn’t h.'ivo liked to mention tho thing to you, only you’ve been 
kind enough to say my services have been of some value. And I’d 
give up a much greater chance in life for the sake of having tho 
Mill again— I mean, having it in my own hands, and gradually 
Avorkmg off the price.” 

Mr. boane had listened attentively, and now looked thoughtful. 

“I sec, I see,” he said, after a while; “tho thing would be 
possible, if there w'ero any chance of AVakem’s parting with the 
property. Bub that I dorCt see. He’s put that young Jetsome in 
the place; and he had his reasons when ho bought it. I’ll he bound.” 

“Ha’s a loose fish, that young Jetsome,” said Tom. “He’s 
taking to drinking, and they say he’s letting the business go down. 
Luka told me about it — our old miller. He s.iys ho sha’n’t stay 
unless there’s an alteration. 1 was thinking, if things went on 
in that waj', Wakoin might be more willing to part with tho Mill. 
Luke says he’s getting very sour about tlie way things are going 
on.”. ■> ■ " 

“ Well, ni turn it over, Tom. I must enquire into the matter, 
and go into it with Mr. Guest. But, you .see, it’s rather striking 
out a now branch, and putting you to that, inste.ad of keeping you 
whore yon are, which was what we’d wanted.” 

“ I should be able to manage more than the mill when things 
were once set projvcrly going, sir. I want to ha.vc 2dont3" of work. 
'There’s nothing else I care about much.” 

There was .something rather sad in that sivooch from a young man 
of three-and-twenty, even in uncle Deane’s l)Usincs.s-loviiig oars. 

“Pooh, pooh! you’ll he having a wife to care about one of theses 
days, if you get on at this pace in the world. Bub as to thi.s Mill, 
we mustn’t reckon on our chickens too early. However, 1 promise 
yon to bear it in mind, and Avhen you come b.i.ck, wo’ll 1,'ilk of it 
ag.ain. I am going to dinner now. Como and bj'eakfast with ns 
to-morrow morning, and say good-bye to your mother and sister 
before you start,” 
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CHAPTEE VI 

ILLUSTRATINH 'I’HK LA.WS OF A'l’a’IlACTION 

I'r is evident to yon now tliat Maggie liiul arrived at a nioniont in 
her life wlvioh iriust, lie considered by all prudent ijersons as a groat 
opportunity for a yoin)g woman, .buinoliod into the higlior society 
of St, Ogg’s, with a striking person whicli had the ndvautage, of 
being quite unfa.niiliar to the majority of beholders, and with sueli 
moderate assistance of costume as you have .seen foreshadowed in 
Liuiy’s anxious colloquy wdtli fiuiit Pullet, Maggie was certain])- at 
a new starting-point in life. At Lucy’.s first evening-party, young 
Torry fatigued his facial muscles more than usual in order that 
“ the dark-eyed girl there, in the corner ”, might see him in all 
the additional style conferred by his eye-gla-ss; and several young 
ladies went homo intending to have short sleeves with black luce, 
and to plait their hair in a broad coronet at the back of their 
head — •“That cousin of Miss Deane’s looked so very well.” In 
fact, poor Maggie, with all her inward consciousness of a painful 
past and lier presentiment of a troublous future, was on the W'ay 
to become an object of some envy — a topic of discussion in the 
newly-established billiard-room, and betw'oen fair friends w'ho had 
no secrets from each other on the subject of trimmings. I’he 
Miss Guests, who associated chiefly on terms of coiide-scension 
with the families of St. Ogg’s, and wei’e the glass of fashion 
there, took some exception to Maggie’s maiinei'.s. She had a way 
of not assenting at once to the observations current in good 
Bodioty, and of saying that she didn’t know whether those ob- 
servations were tnuj or not, wdiicb gave her an air of rjauchcrie, 
and impeded the (jven How of couvei'satioii j hut it is a fact 
capable of an auii.ablo interpretation, tliiit ladies are not i,he worst 
di.sposod towards a now acquaintance of their own so.v be(:au.so 
she lias points of infcT-iorit)u And Maggie w^as so entirely without 
those pi'otty airs of coquotiy which have the traditional reputa- 
tion of driving gentlemen to despair, that she won some feminine 

e for being .so ineffective in spite of her beauty. She had nob 
many advantage, s, poor tiling! and it ninst be admitted that 
there wa,s no pretension about her: her aln-nptnoss and uneveii- 
iioss of niaiiner wuwe plainly the result of her secluded and lowly 
eircunistaiices. It w'us only a wonder that there was no tinge of 
vulgarity about her, considering wha,t the rest of jioor Xaicy’s 
relations w'crc; an allusion which always made the Miss Giic,st.s 
shudder a little. It was not agreeable to think of any connec- 
tion by marriage with such people as the Gloggs and the Pullete ; 
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but it was of no use to contradict Stephen when once he had set) 
his mind on anything, and certainly there was no possible objec- 
tion to Lucy in herself — no one could help liking her. She 
would naturally desire that the Miss (lues ts should behave kindly 
to this cousin of whom she was so fond, and Htophen would make 
n great fuss if they were defieiout in civility. Under these cir- 
oumstances the invitations to Park fdouae w'ero not wanting; and 
elsewhere, also, Mi.ss Deane was too popular and too distinguished 
a momher of .society in St. Ogg’s for any attention towards her 
to be neglected. 

Thus Maggie was iutrodueed for the first time to the young 
lady’s life, and knew what it was to get up in the morning 
without any imperative reason for doing one thing more than 
another. This new sen.se of leisure and unchecked enjoyment 
amidst the soft-breathing airs and garden-scents of advancing 
spring — amidst the new abundance of music, and lingering strolls 
in the sunshine, and delicious dreaminess of gliding on the river, 
—could hardly be without some intoxicating effect on hei’, after 
her years of 2)rivation; and oven in the first week Maggie began 
to be less haunted by her sad memories and anticipations. life 
was certainly very j)loasant just now: it w.as becoming very 
pleasant to dress in the evening, and to feel that she was one of 
the beautiful things of this spring-time. And there were admiring 
eyes always awaiting her tvow; she was no longer an unheeded 
I person, liable to be chid, from whom attention was continually 
claimed, and on whom no one felt bound to confer any. It was 
pleasant, too, when Stephen and Lucy were gone out riding, to 
sit down at the piano alone, .and find tliat the old fitness between 
her fingers and the keys romaiiicd, and revived, like a sympathetic 
kinship not to be worn out by separation — to got the tunes she 
had heard the evening before, and repeat them again and again 
until she had found out a w.ay of producing them so a,s i.o nia,ko 
them a more pregnant, joassionate language to her. The mere 
concord of octaves wtis a delight to Maggie, and she would often 
take ujj a book of studies rather than any melody, that she might 
taste more keenly by abstraction the more primitive sensation of 
intervals. Not that her enjoyment of mu.sic v'as of the kind 
that indicates a great .specific talent; it svas rather that her 
i son,sibility to the supreme excitement of music was only one form 
of that passionate sensibility which belonged to her whole nature, 
and irrade her faults and virtues all merge in each other — made 
her affections sometimes an impatient demand, but also jwevented 
her vanity from taking the fonn of mere fcuiinine coquetry 
and device, and gave it the poetry of ambition. But you have 
known Maggie a long while, and need to be told, not her charac- 



fceristics, Imii liei’ hist.ory, which is a thing liardly to be predicted 
even from the eompletost knowledge of charaoteidstics. For (be 
tragedy of our lives is not created entirely from within. “Char- 
aetor,” says Novalis, in one of his questionable aijliorisms— 
“cliaraoter is destiny.” But not the whole of our dofstiny. 
Hamlet, I’l'inco of Denmark, was speculative and irresolute, and 
we have a great tragedy in consequence. But if his father had 
lived to a good old age, and his uncle had died an early death, 
we can conceive Hamlet’.s having married Ophelia, and got through 
life with a rejnitation of sanity notwithstanding many soliloquies, 
and some moody sarcasms towards the fair daughter of Polonius, 
to say nothing of the frankest incivility to his father-in-law. 

Maggie’s destiny, then, is at present hidden, and we must wait 
for it to reveal itself like the course of an unmapped river: 
we only know that the river is full and rapid, and that for all 
rivers there is the same final home. Under the charm of her 
new pleasures, Maggie herself was ceasing to think, with her eager 
prodguring imagination, of her future lot; and her anxiety about 
her first interview with Philip was losing its predominance: perhaps, 
unconsciously to herself, she was not sorry that the interview had 
been deferred. 

For Philip had not come the evening he was expected, and Mr. 
Stephen Guest brought word that he was gone to the coast — 
probably, ho thought, on a sketching expedition; but it was not 
certain when he would return. It was just like Philip— to go oil' 
in that way without telling anyone. It was not until the twelfth 
day that he returned, to find both Lucy’s notes awaiting him : ho 
had left before ho knesv of Maggie’s arrival. 

Perhaps one had need be nineteen again to bo (piite convinced of 
the feelings that were cronMed for Maggie into those twelve days— - 
of the length to which they were stretched for her by the novelty of 
her experience in them, and the varying attitudes of her mind. The 
early da,y.s of an acquaintance almost alw'ays have this importance 
for us, luul fill up a Isu'ger space in our memory than longer sub- 
Be(]uent juu'iods, which have been leas filled with discovery and 
now impressions. 'I'hcve were not many hours in those ten days 
in which Stephen Guest was not seated by Lucy’.s side, or standing 
near her at tbo piano, or accompanying her on .some outdoor ex- 
cursion; his attentions woi'e clenrly becoming more iussiduous; and 
that was wliat everyone had expected. Imcy was very happy; all 
(ho hajipicr becaii.so Htophon’s aociet 3 " .seemed to have become much 
morn interesting and :i.musing .since Maggie had been there. Play- 
ful discussions— sometimes serious ones— -were going forward, in 
which both >Stephen and Maggie revetded themselves, to the admira- 
tion of the gentle unobtrusive Lucy; and it more than once (;i'os,5ed 
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lio!- mind Avhali n, charminj^ qnm'tot they sliould have through life 
when Maggie married Philip. Is it tin inexiilicahle thing that a 
girl should enjoy her lover’s society the more for the presence of 
it third person, and bo without the sli.ghtc.st spasm of jealousy 
that the third person had the eonvorsation habitually directed to 
her. Not when that girl is as tranr|nil-he!irtcd :is Lucy, thoroughly 
possessed vdth a belief that she knows the state of her etnnpaniou’s 
airoctioua, and not prone to tlio feelings Avhieh shake such a belief 
in the ahsonce of positive ovidonee against it. 1 insides, it was Limy 
hy whom Hteiihcn sate, to whom ho gave his .arm, to whom lui 
apiiealed as the person sure to agree with him; arid every day 
there ivsis the same tender politeness towards her, the same con- 
sciousness of her w'ants and care to supply them. 'Was there 
really the same 1 — it seemed to Ijiicy that tlioro was more ; and 
it was no wonder that the real signiiicanco of the change escaped 
her. It was a subtle act of conscience in Stephen that even he 
himself was not aware of. His iiorsonal attentions to Maggie were 
comparatively slight, and there had even sprung np an apparent 
distance botwoon them, that prevented the renewal of that faint 
resemblance to gallantry into which ho luul fallen tlio first day in 
the boat. If Stephen came in when Lncy wa,s out of tlio room 
— if Lucy loft them together, they never spoke to each other: 
tStephoii, perhaps, seemed to bo examining book, or music, and 
Maggie bent her head assiduously over her work. Each ivas 
oppros.sivoly consciou.s of the other’s pvosonno, even to tho finger- 
ends. Yet each looked aiul longed for the same thing to happen 
tho next d.'iy. Neither of them had begun to rellect on the 
matter, or silently to ask; “To wliat doo.s all tins tendi” Maggie 
only felt that life was revealing something quite new to her; and 
,shc was absorbed in tho direct, immediate experience, without 
any energy left for taking account of it, and reasoning about it. 
Stephen wilfully ahstaineil from self-questioning, and would not 
admit to himself that he felt an influonce which was to have any 
dotonnining olfect on his conduct. And when Lncy came into tho 
room again, tlioy were once more uncon.strainod ; Maggie could 
contradict Stephen and laugh at him, and he could reeommeud 
to her consideration tho example of that most charming heroine. 
Miss Sophia Western, who had a great “respect for the under- 
, standings of men”. Maggie could look at Stephen — which, for 
some reason or other, slie always avoided when they were alone; 
and Iw could oven ask her to play hi.s accompaniment for him, 
since Luoy’,s fingers were so . busy with that baxaar-woi’k; and 
lecture hor on hurrying the which was certainly Maggie’s 

; weak point. 

One day — it was the day of Philip’s return — Lucy had formed a 


sudden engagement to spend the evening with ilrs. Koiin, ■whose 
delicate Kt£ito of health, threatening to become confirmed illness 
through an attack of bronchitis, obliged her to resign her func- 
tions at the coming bazaar into the hands of ofher ladies, of 
whom she wished 'Lucy to he one. The engagement had heon 
formed in Stephen’s presence, and ha had hoard Jmey promise to 
rise early and call at six o’clock for Miss Tony, who brought 
Mrs. Kenn’s request, 

“.Here is tuiothev of the moral results of this idiotic biizaar,” 
Stephen hurst foi'lh, as soon as Miss Torry had loft tlie room — 
“taking young ladies from the duties of the domestic hearth into 
.scenes of di.ssijiation among tim-rngs and embroidered reticules! I 
should like to Icnow what i.s the proper function of rvomeii, if it is 
not to make reasons for husbands to stay at home, £ind still stronger 
reasons for bachelors to go out. If this goes on much longer, the 
bonds of society will he dissolved.” 

“ Well, it will not go on much longer,” said Lucy, laughing, “for 
the bazaar is to take place on Monday week.” * 

"Thank heaven!” said Stephen. “Kenn himself said the other 
day that he didn’t like tliis plan of making vanity do the work of 
charity; hut just as the Britisi) public is not reasonable enough to 
bear direct taxation, so St. Ogg’s has not got force of motive enough 
to build and endow schoobs without calling in the force of folly.” 

“Did he say sol” said little Lucy, her hazel eyes opening wide 
with anxiety. “ I never heard him say anything of tliat kind : I 
thought he approved of what wo weie doing.” 

“ I’m sure he approves you,” said Stephen, smiling at her affec- 
tionately ; “ your conduct in going out to-night looks vicious, I own, 
Inxt I know there is benevolence at the bottom of it.” 

“ 0, you think too well of mo,” said Lucy, shaking her head with 
a, pretty blush, and there the .subject ended. But it was tacitly 
uudei’stoocl th;it Stephen would not come in the eveniug, and on iho 
strenglh of that tiuiit undcivstiinding ho made his morning visit the 
longer, not .saying good-lyo until iiftcr four. 

Maggie was seated in the drawing-room alone shortly after dinner, 
witli Minny on her hip, hiivung left her uncle to liis wine and hi.s 
nap, and her mother to the compi'omiso between knitting and 
nodding, wiiieh, when there was no company, she ahvays carried 
on in tlie dining-room till tea-time, Maggie was .stooping to Cin’c,ss 
the tiny silken pet, .and comforting him for his mistress’s iihsencc, 
when tlie sound of a footstep on the gravel made her look up, and 
she .saw Mr. Stephen Gue,st walking up the garden as if he had come 
Ktii-yight from the river. It was very unusual to see him eo .soon 
after dinner! He often complained that their dinner-hour was late 
at Bark House. Neverthelesa^ there lie was in his black dross; ho 
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had ovidcntly been home, and must have eomc again liy the river, 
Maggie felt her eheeks glowing and hor heart Ideating; it was 
natural she .should be nervous, for she was not acoirstomcd to 
receive visitors alone. He had seen her look uj) through the open 
window, and raised his hat as he walked towards it to enter that 
way insteiid of by the door. He blushed too, and certainly looked 
as fooli.sh as a young man of some wit and self'pos, session ran he 
expected to look, as he w.alked, in with a roll of music in his hand, 
and said with an air of hesitating improvisation; 

“You are surprised to see me again, Miss TulUver — I ought to 
apologize for coming upon you by sui’prise, but I wanted to come 
into the down, .and I got our man to row mo ; so I tliought I would 
bring tboae things from the ‘ Maid of Artois ’ for your cousin : 1 
forgot them this morning. Will you give them to her!” 

"Yes,” said Maggie, who had risen confusedly with Minny in 
her arms, and now, not quite knowing what else to do, sat down 
again. 

Stephen laid down his hat with the music, which rolled on the 
floor, and sat down in the chair close by her. He had never done 
so before, and both he and Maggie were quite aware that it was an 
entirely now position. 

“Well, you pampered minion!” said Stephen, leaning to pull the 
long curly ears that drooped over Maggie’s arm. It was not a siig- 

f eativo remark, and as the speaker did not follow it up by further 
evelopmeni, it naturally left the conversation at a stand-still. Tt 
seemed to Stephen like some action in a dream, that he was obliged 
to do, and wonder at himself all the while — to go on stroking 
Minuy’s head. Y et it was very jfloasant : he only wished he dared 
look at Maggie, and that ,slio would look at him, — lot him have one 
long look into those deep strange eyes of hors, and then ho would 
be satisfied and quite reasonable after that. He thought it was 
hecotning a sort of monomania with him to want that long look 
from Maggie; and he was racking his invention continually to find 
out some moans by which he could have it without its appearing 
singular and entailing subsequent embarrassment. As for Maggie, 
she had no distinct thought — only tho sense of a presence like '’that 
of a closely-hoveling broad-winged bird in the darkness, for she wfis 
unable to look up, and saw nothing hut Minny’.s lilack wavy co;it. 

But this must end sometimo — perhaps it ended very soon, and 
only seemed long, as a minute’s dream does. Stephen at last sat 
upright sideways in his chair, leaning one hand and arm over the 
hack and looking at Maggie. What .should ho sayl 

We shall have a splendid sunset, I think; sha’n’t you go out and 
;.'seeit1”: ■" ■ ■■ 

“ f don’t know,” said Maggie. Then, courageously raising liei’ 
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oycK and looking out of tlie window. “Jf I’ni not playing cvibbage 
with my uncle,” 

A pause : during which Miiiny Is stroked again, but has suflieieiit 
insight not to be grateful for it — to growl rather. 

“Do you like sitting alone?” 

A ratiier ai'ch look, came over Maggie’s face, and, ju.st gl.'uicing iit 
Stephen, she .said: “Would it bo quite civil to say ‘yen’V’ 

“It was rather a dangerou.s question for an intriuler to ask,” said 
Stephen, delighted with that glance, and getting determined to stay 
for another. “But you will have more than half an hour to your- 
self after 1 am gone,” he added, taking out his watch. “ 1 know 
Mr. Deane never conies in till half-past seven.” 

Another pause, during which Maggie looked steadily out of the 
window, till by a great effort she moved her head to look down at 
Minny’s back again, and said : 

“I wish Lucy had not been obliged to go out. We lose our 
music." 

“We shall have a new voice to-morrow night,” said (Stephen. 
“ Will you tell your coitsin that our friend Philip. Wakoni is come 
back? I saw him as I went home.” 

Maggie gave a little start — it .seemed hardly more than a vibra- 
tion that passed from head to foot in an instant. But the new 
imago.s summoned by Philip’s name dispersed half the oppressive 
spell .she had been undei'. She ro.so from her chair with a sudden 
resolution, and, laying Minny oji hi.s cu.shion, went to roach Lucy's 
largo ■work-basket from its corner. Stcplien ivas vexed a,nd di.s- 
appointed: ho thought perhaps M.aggio <lidn’t like tlie name of 
Wiikem to be mentioned to her in that aliriqit way — for he now 
recalled what Lucy harl told him of the family quarrel. It was 
of no use to .stay any longer. Maggie was seating licraelf at the 
table with her work, and looking chill and proud — and he - he 
looked like a .simpleton for having eonio. A gratuitous, entii'cly 
superflous vi.sit of that sort was sure to make a man disagrf!(!al,)lo 
and ridiculoii.s. Of course it was palpable to hlaggie’s thinking that 
he had dined hastily in liis own room for tlic salce of .setting off 
again and finding her alone. 

A boyi.sh state, of mind for an accomplished young gontlemau 
of five-aud-twenty, not without legal knowledge! lint a roferorme 
to history, perhaps, may make it not incrcdilde. 

At this moment AI aggie’s ball of knitting-wool rolled along the 
ground, and she started up to reach it. Stephen rose too, and, 
piclfing up the ball, met her with a vexed complaining look tliat 
gave his eyes quite a new expres.sion to Maggie, wlio.se oivii oye,s 
met them as he presented the ball to her. 

“Oood-bye,” said Stephen, in a tone that had the same beseeching 
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discontonti as his eyes. He dared not pnt out his hand — ho thrust 
both hands into his tail-pockets as he spoke. Maggie thought she 
had ])erhaps been rude. 

“ Won’t you stay?” she said timidlj’’, not looking away, for that 
would have seemed rude again. 

“No, thank you,” said Stephen, looking still into the half- 
unwilling, half-faseinaLcd eyes, as a tliirsty loan looks tow.ards tljc. 
ti-ack of' the distant brook. “Tlio boat is waiting for roe. , . . 
You’ll tell your cousin?” 

“ ’ires." 

“That I brought the music, I mean.” 

“Yes.” 

“And that Philip is come back.” 

“Yea.” (Maggie did not notice Philip’s name this time.) 

“Won’t you come out a little, way into the garden?” said Stephen 
in a still gentler tone, but tlio next moment ho was vexed that she 
did not say, “No,” for she moved away now towards the open 
window, and he was obliged to take his hat and walk by her side. 
But ho thought of something to make him amends. 

“Do take my arm,” he said in a low tone, as if it "(V’ore a secret. 

There is something strangely winning to most women in that offer 
of the firm arm: the help is nob wanted physically at that moment, 
but the sense of help — the presence of strength that is outside them 
and yet theirs, meets a continual want of the imagination. Either 
on that ground or some other, Maggie took the arm. And they 
walked together round the grass-plot and under the drooping green 
of the laburnums in the same dim dreamy state as they had been in 
a quarter of an hour before; only that Stephen had had the look 
he longed for without yet perceiving in himself the .symptoms of 
returning reasonableness, and Maggie had dai'ting thoughts aeros.s 
the dimness: — how came .she to be there? — why had she come out? 
Not a word was spoken. If it had been, eacli would have been less 
intensely conscious of the other. 

“ Take care of tliis step,” said Stephen at last. 

“0, I will go in now,” said Maggie, feeling that the step had 
come like a rescue. “Good-evening.” 

In an instant she had withdrawn her arm and was running back 
to the house. She did not reflect that this sudden actioji would 
only add to the embarrassing recollections of tbo hast lialMioiir. 
She had no thought left for that. She only throw herself into the 
low arm-chair and burst into tears. 

“ O, Philip, Philip, I wish we wore together again — so quietly — in 
: the Eed: Deeps.’b 

Stephen looked after her a moment, then went 07\ to the boat, 
and was soon landed at the whai’f. Ho spent the evening in the 
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billiard-room, smoking one cigar after aiiotlier, tuid losing '‘livcsa ’’ al, 
pool. But lie would not leave oft'. He was determined not to tluiili: 
—not to admit any more distinct remembriinco than was urged iijiou 
him by the perpetual presence of Maggie. He wa.s looking at her 
and she was on his arm. 

But there came the necesisity of walking home in the cool .star- 
light, and with it the necessity of cursing his own folly, and bitterly 
determining that he rvould never trirst himself alone with Maggie 
again. It \ra,s all madness: he was in love, thoroughly aiitaolied to 
Lucy, and engaged — engtiged as strongly as an liononrable nian 
need he. Ho wished he had never seen this Maggie Tullivcr, to bo 
thrown into a fever bjr her in this way: she would make a sweet, 
strange, troublesome, adorable wife to some man or other, but he 
would never have chosen her himself. Did she feel as he did? He 
hoped she did — not. He ought not to have gone. He would 
master himself in future. He would nudio hiinaelf disagreeable to 
her— quarrel with her perhaps. Quarrel with her? Was it po,ssiblo 
to quarrel with a creature who had such eyes — defying and depre- 
cating, contradicting and clinging, imj)erious and beseeching — full of 
delicious opposites. To see such a creature subdued by love for one 
would be a lot worth having — to another man. 

There was a muttered exclamation which ended this inward 
soliloquy, as Stephen threw away the end of his last cigar, and, 
thrusting hi.s hands into his pockets, stalked along at a quieter pace 
through the shrubbery. It was not of a benedictory kind. 


OHAl^TEE VII 

PHILIP RE-ENTRRS 

Tilt! next morning ivas very wet: the soi't of morning on which 
male neighbours who have no impevativo occupation at home are 
likely to pay their fair friends an illimitable vi.sit. 'Die rain, u'bich 
has been endurable enough for the walk or rido one v«iy, is sure to 
become so heavy, and at the same time so certain to clear up l)y and 
by, that nothing but an open quarrel can aldiroviatc the visit; iatemt 
detestation will not do at all. And if pooifto Inqipcn to be lovi'r.s, 
v.diat can be so delightful in England as a rainy morning? English 
sunsliine is dubious; bonnets are never quite secure; and if you ,sit 
down on the grass, it may lead to catarrhs. But the rain is to be 
depended on. You gallop through it in a inackinl.o.sh, and presen l.Iy 
find j’oiirself in the seat you like best— a little .above oi' a littfo 
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bolow the one on which yoiu' goddess sits (it is the same thing to 
tho metaphysical mind, and that is the reason why women arc at 
ori(!o worshipped and loolfod down upon), with a satisfactory con- 
fidence that there will he no huly-callors. 

“Stephen will come earlier this morning, I know,” said Ijncy; 
“he always does when it’s rainy." 

Maggie made no ans-wor. She was angry with Stephen ; she 
began to think she should dislike him] and if it had not been foi' 
the rain, she would have gone to her aunt Glegg’s this morning, a.nd 
so have avoided him altogether. As it wms, she must find some 
reason for remaining out of the room with her mother. 

Jlut Stephen did not come earlier, and there was another visitor — 
a nearer neighbour— who preceded him. When Philip entered the 
room, he was going merely to' bow to Maggie, feeling that their 
acquaintance was a secret which ho was bound not to betray; but 
when she advanced towards him and put out her hand, ho guessed 
at once that Lucy had been taken into her confidence. It was a 
moment of some agitation to both, though Philip had spent many 
hours in preparing for it; but, like all persons who have passed 
through life v/ith little expectation of sympathy, he seldom lost his 
self-control, and shrank with the most sensitive pride from any 
noticeable betrayal of emotion. A little extra paleness, a little 
tension of the nostril when he spjoke, cand the voice pitched in rather 
a higher key, that to strangers would seem expressive of cold inclif' 
ferenoe, were all the signs Philip usually gave of an inward drama 
that was not without its fierceness. But Maggie, who had little 
more power of concealing the impressions made upon her than if she 
had been constructed of musical strings, felt her eyes getting larger 
W'ith tears as they took each other’s hands in silence. They wore 
not painful tears: tlioy had rather something of the same origin a.s 
the tears women and chihlren shed when they have found some pro- 
tection to cling l;o, and look Lack on the threatened danger. For 
Philip, who a little while ago was a,s.sociated continnally in Maggie’s 
mind with the sense that Tom might reproach her with some justice, 
had now, in this short space, become a sovL of outward cori.sciciire 
to her, that she might fly to for rescue and strength. Her tranquil, 
tender affection for Philip, with its root deep down in her childhood, 
and its rnomonos of long quiet tallc confii'ining by distinct successive 
impressions the first instinctive bias — the fact that in liim the appeal 
was move strongly to her pity and womanly devotedness than to 
her vanity or other egoistic excitability of her nature, seemed now 
lo make a sort of sacred place, a sanctuary where slie could find 
refuge from an alluring influence which the host part of herself 
must resist., irhich must, bring horrible tumult within, wretclierlness 
without. This new sense of her relation to Philip multiplied tiie 
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anxiouis scruples she would otherwiso have felt,' lest she should over- 
step the limit of ititoroourse Avith him that Tom would sauetioii; 
arid she put out her harul to him, <aud felt the tears in her eyes 
without any consciousness of an imvard cheek. The scene Avas Just 
Avhat Lucy expected, and her kind heart delighted in hringing Philip 
ajid Maggie together againj though, oven Avith all her regard for 
Philip, she couhl not re-sist the impression that her coAAsiu Tom liad 
some excuse for fooling shocked at the phy.sical incongruity liotAveeu 
the two — a pi'osaic person like cousin Tom, avIio didn't like poetry 
and fairy tales. But she began to speak as soon a.s possible, to set 
them at ease. 

“This Avas very good and. virtuous of you,” she said in lier pretty 
treble, like the Ioav conversational notes of little birds, “to come so 
soon after your arrival. And as it is, I think I will pardon you for 
running aAA'ay in an inopportune manner, and giving your friends 
no notice. Como and sit doAvn here,” she Avent on, placing the chair 
that Avould suit him best, “and you .shall find yourself treated 
mercifully.” 

“You will never govern aa^cII, Miss Deane,” said Philip, as he 
seated himself, “hecanso no one Avill over believe in your severity. 
People Avill ahvays eucouvago themselves in misdonioa ours by the 
certainty that yon Avill be indulgent.” 

Lucy gave some playful eontradiction, but I'-’hiiip did not hear 
Avhat It was, for he had natiu’ally turned toAiai.rds Maggie, and she 
was looking at him Avitli that open, aHectionate sci'utiny AAdiicli we 
give to a friend from Avhom aa-o have heeii long sopai’ated, 'What a 
moment their parting had boon! Aird Philip felt as if ho Avero only 
in the morroAA'- of it. He felt this .so keenly — Avith such intense 
detailed remembrance — Avith such iiassiouato revival (fi' all that had 
been said and looked in their last conversation— that Avitli that 
jealousy and distrust Avhich in diflidont natures is almost inevitably 
linked with a strong feeling, he thought he read in Maggie’s glance 
all 1 the evidence of a change. The very fact tliat lie feared 
and half e.xpceted it would be sure to make this thought rush in, 
in the aliseuce of positive proof to the contrary. 

“I am having a great holiday, am J not?” said .Maggie. “.Tmoy 
i.s like a fairy godmother; she has turned me from a di’iidgc into 
a princess in no time. I do nothing but indulge myself Idl day 
long, and she always finds out what 1 Avant before I knoAv it 
myself.” 

“I’m sure she is the happier for having you, then,” said Philip. 
“ You must be better than a AA-hoIe monagorio of pets to her. 
And you look Avell — you are benefiting by the cliango.” 

Artificial conversation of this sort AA'eiit on a little AAdn’le, till Lucy, 
determined to put an end to it, . exclaimed, AAdth a good imitation of 
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annoyance, that she had forgotten something, and was quickly out of 
till? room. 

In a inomeiit Maggie and Philip leaned forward, and the }iaiid.s 
were clasped again, with a look of sad contentment like that of 
friends who meet in the memory of recent sorrow. 

“1 told my brother 1 wished to see yon, Philip — I asked him to 
release me from ni}'' promise, and he consented.” 

Maggie, in her impulsiveness, wanted Philip to know at once the 
po.sition they must hold towards each other; hut .she checked hor.solf. 
The thing.s that had happened since he had spoken of his love for 
her were so painful that .she shrank from being the first to allude 
to them. It seemed almost like an injury towards Phil}? oven to 
mention hisr bi'other — her brother who hud insnltcd him. But ho 
was thinking too entirely of her to bo sensitive on any other 
point at that moment. 

"Then we can at least he friends, Maggie 1 There is nothing to 
hinder that now?” 

“Will not your father object?” said Maggie, withdrawing her 
band. ' 

“I should n^t give you up on any ground but your own wish, 
;. “There are points on which I 


Maggie,” said Philip, colouring, 
should always resist my father, 


s 1 used to tell you. Thai i.s 


" Then there is nothing to hinder our being friends, Philip — seeing 
each other and talking to each other while I am here: I shall .soon 
go away again. I mean to go very soon — to a new situation.” 

“Is that inevitable, Maggie?” 

“ Yes : I must not stay here long. It would unfit me for the life 
I must begin .again at last, I can't live in dopendenee — I can’t live 
with my brother — though he is very good to me. He would like to 
provide for me; but that would be intolerable to me.” 

Philip was silent a few moments, and then .said in that high, feeble 
voice wliieli with him indicated the resolute supjires.sion of emotion : 

“Is there no other alternative, Maggie? Is that life, away from 
those who love you, the only one you will allow yourself to look 
forward to?” 

“Yes, .Philip,” she said, looking at him pleadingly, as if she 
entreated him to believe that, she was compelled to tlii.s course. 
“ At least, as tliiiig.s are; I don’t know what may be in years to 
come. But I begin to think there can never come much happinos.s 
to me from loving; T have always had so much pain mingled with it. 
rwi.sh I could make myself a world outside it, as men do.” 

"Now, you are vetuniing to your old thought in a new form, 
Maggie — the thought I used to cotnbat,” said Philip with a slight 
tinge ol bitterness. "You want to find out a mode of reuuiioialion 
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fcliab will Ije an escape from pain. I tell you again, there is no such 
escape possible except by perverting or mutilating one’s nature. 
What w'ould become of me if I tried to escape from pain'! Scorn 
and cynicism W'onkl be my only opium; unless I could fall into 
some kind of conceited madness, and fancy myself a favourite of 
Heaven, because I am not a favounto with men.” 

The bitterness had taken on some impetuo.sity as Philip wont on 
speaking; the words wcju evidently an outlet for some inimediato 
feeling of hi.s own, as well as an answer to Maggie, There was 
a pain pre&siim on him at that moureut. He shrank with proud 
delicacy from the faintest allusion to the words of love — of plighted 
love that had passed between them. It would have seemed to him 
like reminding Maggie of a promise; it would have had for him 
something of, the baseness of compulsion. He could not dwell on 
the fact that he himself had not changed; for that too would 
have had the air of an appeal. His love for Maggie was stamped, 
even more than the rest of his exjierience, with the exaggerated 
sense that he ’tvas an exception- — that she, that everyone, saw him 
in the light of an exception. 

But Maggie W'as conscience-stricken. 

“Yes, Philip,” she said with her childish contrition when he used 
to chide her, “ you are right, I know. I do ahvays think too much 
of my own feelings, and not enough of others’ — not enough of yours. 
I hacl need have you always to find fault with me and teach me: so 
maiw things have come true that you used to tell me.” 

Maggie was resting her elbow on the table, leaning her head on her 
hand and looking at Philip with half-penitent depoiulent affection, as 
she said this; while he was returning her gaze with an cxjjression 
that, to her consciousness, gradually became less vague — -becaino 
charged with a specific recollection. Had his mind flown back to 
something that sm now remembered?— something about a lover of 
Lucy’s? It was a thought that made her shudder; it gave new 
definiteness to her present jjosition, and to the tendency of rvhat 
had happened the evening before. She moved her arm from the 
table, urged to change her position by that poositive pjhysical oprpu'es- 
sioti at the hear t that sometimes accompanies a sudden meirtal pang. 

“What is the matter, Maggie? Has somethiirg happened?” 
Philip said in inexpressible anxiety — his imagination being only 
loo ready to weave everything that was fatal to them both, 

“.No- nothing,” said Maggie, rousing her latent ivill. Pliili jr mu.st 
not have that odious thought in his mind: she would barrish it from 
her own. “Nothing,” she r’epeated, “except in iny own mitrd. You 
used to say I should feel the effect of my starved life, as you called 
it, and 1 do. 1 am too eager in my enjoyment of music and all 
luxuries, now they are come to me.” 
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She took up hor work and occupied horself resolutely, while Philip 
watched her, really in doubt whether she had anythitig more than 
this general allusion in her mind. It was quite in Maggie’s charaotBi' 
to be agitated by vague .self-reproach. But soon there came a 
violent well-known ring at the door-hell re, sounding througli the 
house. 

“0 what a startling annonncenient!” said Maggie, quite mistress 
of herself, though not without some inward flutter. “I wonder 
whore Lucy is!” 

Lucy had not been deaf to the signal, and after an interval long 
enough for a few solicilou.s but not hurried enquii'ies, she herself 
ushered Stephen in. 

"Well, old fellow,” he said, going straight up to Philip and shak- 
ing him heartily by the hand, bowing to Maggie in j^assing, “ it’s 
glorious to have you hack again; only I wish you’d conduct yourself 
a little less like a apanow with a residence on the hou.se-f op, and not 
go in and out constantly without lotting the servants know. This 
is about tho twentieth time I’ve had to scamper up those countless 
stairs to that painting-room of yours, all to no purpose, because your 
people thought you w'ere at homo. Such incidents embitter friend- 
ship.” . 

“ I’ve so few visitor-s — ^it seems hardly worth while to leave notice 
of my exit and entrances,” said Philip, feeling rather oppressed just 
then by Stephen’s bright, strong presence and strong voice. 

“Are you quite well this morning. Miss Tulliver'P’ said Stephen, 
turning to Maggie with stiff politeness, and putting out his hand 
with the air of fulfilling a social duty. 

Maggie gave the tips of her fingers, and said; “Quite well, thank 
you,” in a tone of proud indifference. Philip’s eyes were, watching 
them keenly ; but Lucy was used to seeing variations in their manner 
to each other, and only thought with regret that there was .some 
natural antipathy which every now and then surmounted their 
mutual good-will. "Maggie is not the .sort of woman Stephen 
admires, and she is irritated by something in him which she in- 
terprets as conceit,” was the silent observation that accounted for 
everything to guileless Lucy. vSteplien and Maggie had no sooner 
completed this studied greeting than each felt hurt Ijy tho otlier’.s 
coldness. And Stephen, while rattling on in questions to Philip 
about his rceent sketching expedition, was thinking all tho more 
about Maggie because he was not drawing her into the eoiiverfja- 
tiou, as he ha<l invariably done before, “iMaggie niid Philip are 
not looking happy,” thougdit Lucy: “this first interview has been 
saddening to them.” 

“I think we people who have not been galloping,” she said to 
Stephen, “are all a little danqjed by the rain. Lot ns have some 



music. Wo ought to take advantage of having Philip and you to- 
gether. Give us the duet in ‘Ma.sanielIo’: Maggie has not heard 
that, and I know it will suit her.” 

“ Come, then,” said Stephen, going tow'ards the piano, and giving 
a foretaste of the tune in his deep “ brum-hrmn ”, very pleasant to 
hear. ■ 

“ You, please, Philip-^-you play the accompaniment,” said Luej’-, 
“and then I can go on with my work. You will like to play, sha’n’t 
you?” she added, with a pretty enquiring look, anxiou.s, as usual, lest 
she should have proposed what was not pleasant to another; Imt 
\vith yearnings towards her unfinished enihroiclcry. 

Philip had brightened at the propo,sitioii, for there is no feeling, 
lierliaps, except tlie extremes of fear and grief, that does not find 
relief in music — that does not make a man sing or jday the better; 
and Philip had an abundance of pent-up feeling at this moment, as 
complex as any trio or quartet that was ever meant to express love 
and jealousy, and resignation and fiei’ee suspicion, all at the same 
time. 

“0 yes,” he said, seating himself at the piano, “it is a way of 
eking out one’,s imperfect life and being three people at once — to sing 
and make the piano sing, and hear them both all the wdiile — or else 
to sing and paint.” 

“Ah, there yon are an enviable fellow! 1 can do nothing with my 
hands,” said Stephen. “ That has generally been observed in mei\ of 
.great administrative capacity, T believe. A tendency to predomin- 
ance of the reflective powers in me! — haven’t jmu' observed that, 
Miss Tulliver?” 

Stephen had fallen by mistake into bis habit of playful appeal to 
Maggie, and »he could not repress the answering flush and epigram. 

‘4 have ob.served a tendency to predorainiincc,” she said, smiling; 
and .Philip at that moment devoutly hoped that she fourul the ten- 

lucy; “music, music! \Ye will discuss each 
time.” 

Maggie always tried in vain to go on noth her work when music 
began. She tried harder than ever to-day; for the tliought that 
Stephen knew how much she cared for his singing was one that 
no longer roused a merely playful re.sistauce; ancl she knew, too, 
tliafc it was his habit alway.s to stand so that he could look at 
her. But it was of no use; she soon throw her woik down, and 
all her intentions were lost in the vague state of emotion produced 
by the inspiring duct— emotion that seemed to make her at once 
strong and weak: strong for all enjoyment, weak for all re, si, stance. 
When the strain passed into the minor, she half-started from her scat 
■with the sudden thrill of that change. Poor Maggie! She looked 


deney disagreeable. 

“ Come, come,” said L 
other’s qualities another 
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Tery beautiful when her soul ■svas being played on in this vvay by 
the inexorable power of sound. You might have seen ilio slightest 
perceptible quivering through her whole frame, as she leaned a little 
forward, clasping her hands as if to steady her.solf ; while her eyes 
dilated and brightened into that wide-open, chiklish exprersiou of 
wondering delight, which always came back in her happiest moments. 
Lucy, who at other times had always been at the piano when Maggie 
was looking in this way, could not resist the impulse to steal up to 
her and kiss her. Philip, too, cauglit a glimpse of her now and then 
round the open hook on the de.sk, and felt that ho had never before 
seen liei* under so strong au influence. 

“ More, more!” said Lucy, when the duet had been encored. 
“Something spirited again. Maggie always says she likes a great 
rush of sound.” 

“ It must be ‘Let us take the road ’, tlien,” said Stcplion—" so suit- 
able for a rvet morning. But arc you prciiared to abandon the most 
sacred dutie.s of life, and come and sing u'ith us?” 

“0 yes,” said Lucy, laughing. “If you will look out the 
‘Beggar’s Opera’ from the "large canterbury. It has a dingy 
cover.” 

“ That is a great clue, considering there are about a score covers 
here of rival diii"ine.s.s,” said Stephen, drawing out the canteibury. 

“0, play something the wliilo, Philip,” .s.aid Lucy, noticing that his 
fingers were wandering over the kcy.s. “ What is that you are fall- 
ing into? — something delicious that I don’t know.” 

“ Don’t you know that?” said Philip, bringing out the tune more 
definitely. “It’s from the Sminmihvla — ‘Ah! perchvS non posso 
odiarti’. I don’t know the opera, but it appears the tenor is telling 
the lieroine that he sliall alw.ays love her though she may forsake 
liim. VouVe heard me .sing it to the Engli.sh \vord.s, ‘ I love thee 
still’.” 

It was not quite nnintention.ally that Philip had wandered into 
this song, which might he an indirect expression to Maggie of what 
he coiild not prevail on himself to say to her directly, iler eais had 
been , open to what he tvas saying, ami wlien he began to sing, she 
underatood the, plaintive passsion of the music. That pleading tenor 
Irul no very fine qualities as a voice, hut it was not quite new to her: 
it had sung to her by .snatches, in a subdued way, among the grassy 
wallcs and hollows, a,nd underneath the leaning ash-tree in the Tied 
Dcei)s. I’here seemed to be some repro.ach in the Avord.s -did Philip 
moan that? Kho rvished she had assured him more distinctly in Ihoir 
conversation that she desired not to renew the hope of love botwmm 
them, o)d//heeanso it clashed with her itievitahlo circmnstancc.s. She 
was touciied, not thrilled liy the song: it .suggesterl distinct memories 
and thoughts, and brought quiet regret in tlse place of excitement. 



“That’s the way with you tenors,” said Stophen, who was waiting 
witii music in his hand while Philij) liuishod the song. “You 
demoralize the fair sex by warbling your sentimental love and 
constancy under all sorts of Tile treatment. Nothing short of 
having your heads served up in a dish like that medieval tenor 
or troubadoinv would prevent you from expressing your entire 
re.signatinn. I must administer an antidote, while Mi.ss Deane 
jirepares to tear lierself away from her bobbiu-s.” 

Btephen rolled out, with saucy energy: 

“ Sliiill I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair?” 

and seemed to make all the air in the room alive with a now infin- 
encc. liUcy, alwaj’s proud of wliat Stephen did, went towards the 
piano with laughing, admiring looks at him; and Maggie, in .sjute of 
hei‘ resistance to the .spirit of the song and to the singer, was taken 
hold of and .shaken by the invi.siblo influence — was borne along by a 
wave too strong for lier. 

But angrily resolved not to betray hei'.sclf, she seized her work, and 
went on making false stitches and pricking her fingers with much 
perseverance, not looking up or taking notice of what was going for- 
■ward, until all the three voices united in “ Let us take the road.” 

I am afraid there would have been a .subtle, stealing gratification 
in her mind if she Lad known how entirely this saiiC3’, defiant 
Stephen was occupied with her: how he was pa.ssing rapid!}' from a 
determination to treat her with ostentatious iiidiS'erenco to an irritat- 
ing desire for some sign of inclination from her — some interchange 
of sulidiied word or look ivith her. It was not long before lie found 
an opportunity, when they had passed to the music of The Tem- 
pest. Maggie, feeling the need of a footstool, %vas walldng across 
the room to get one, when Stephen, w'ho was not .singing just then, 
and tvas coiisciou.s of all her movement.s, gne.ssed her want, and flew 
to anticijuitc her, lifting the fonts!, ool with an entreating look at her, 
which made it impossilile not to return a, glance of gratitude. And 
then, to have the footstool placed carefuUj' bj' a too self-confident 
pensonage-— not am/ self-confident personage, but one in particular, 
who suddenly looks humble and anxious, and lingers, bending still, 
to a,sk if there is not some draught in that position between tlio 
window and tlie fireplace, and if be ma.y not bo allow'cd to move 
the work-table for her — these things will .summon a little of the too- 
ready, traitorous tenderness into a woman’s eyes, corajielled as she is 
in her girlish lime to learn her life-lessons in very trivial language. 
And to Maggie such things had not been everyday incidents, hut 
were a now element in her life, and found her keen appetite for 
homage (juite fresh. That tone of gentle solicitude obliged her to 
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Iciok ati the face that was bent towards her, and to say; “No, thank 
yon”: and nothing could prevent that mvitual glance from being 
delicimis to both, as it had been the evening before. 

ft was but an ordinary act of politeness in Stc]>hGn; it had hardly 
taken two minutes ; and Lucy, who was singing, scarcely noticed it. 
But to Philip’s mind, filled already w'ith a vague anxiety that was 
likely to find a definite ground for itself in any trivial incident, this 
sudden eagerness in Stephen, and the change in Maggie’s face, which 
was plainly reflecting a beam from his, seemed so strong a contrast 
with the previous overwrought signs of indill'crence, as to be charged 
with painful nioaniug. ytophen’s voice, pouring in again, jarred upon 
his nervous susceptibility as if it had been the clang of sheet-iron, 
and he felt inclined to wake the piiuio shriek in utter iliscortl. lie 
had really seen no crtmniuiiioable ground for su.spcctiug any unusual 
feeling hetween Stephen and Maggie: his own reason told him so, 
and ho wanted to go homo at once that he might reflect (uolly on 
these false images, till ho had convinced hiin.self of their nullity. 
But then, again, he wanted to stay as long as Stephen stayed — 
always to he present when Stephen ivas jjrc.sont with Maggie. It 
seemed to poor Philip so natural, nay, inevitable, chat any man who 
was near Maggie should fall in love with her! There iv.as no promise 
of happiness fm her if she were beguiled into loving Stephen Guest; 
and this thought emboldened Philip to view hi.s own love for her in 
the light of a less unequal oftering. He was beginning to play very 
falsely under this deafening inward tumult, and Lucy was looking at 
him in astonishment, when Mi-s. Tulliver’.s entrance to summon them 
to lunch came as an excuse for abruptly breaking off the innsic. 

“Ah, .Mr. Philip,” said Mr. Deane, when they entered the dining- 
room, “I’ve not seen yon for a long while! Your father’s not at 
home, I think, is he? I went after him to the office the other day, 
and thej' said ho was out of town.” 

“He’s been to Mudport on business for several days,” said Philip; 
“ bnt he’s come baclcnow'.” 

“As fond of his farming hobby as ever, eh?” 

“ I believe so,” said Philip, I’atlior wondering at this sudden 
interest in his father’s punsuita. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Deane, “ he’s got some land in his own haiuls on 
this side the river as well as the other, I think?” 

“Yea, ho has." 

“Ah!” continued Mr, Deane, as he dispeicsed the pigeon-pic; “he 
must find farming a heavy item— -an expen.sivo hobby, [ nei er bad 
a holiby my-self - — never' would give in to that. And the worst of 
all hoblnos are those that people think they can got money at. Tlicy 
shoot their money clown like com out of a sack then. ’ 

Lucy felt a lMe nervous under her father’.s apparently gratuitous 



criticism of Mr. Wakem’s expenditure. But it ceased tliere, and 
Mr. Deane became unusually silent and meditative during his 
luncheon. Lucy, accustomed to -vvatch all indications in her father, 
and having reasoms, -vvliich bad recently become strong, for an extra 
interest in what referred to the Wakems, felt an unusual curiosity 
to know what had prompted her father’s questions. His subsequent 
silence made her siisi^ect there bad been some special reason for 
them in his mind. 

With this idea in lier head, she resorted to her usual plan when 
she wanted to tell or ask her father anything particular ; she found 
a reason for her aunt Tulliver to leave the dining-room after dinner, 
and seated herself on a small stool at her fathei-’s knee. Mr. Deane, 
under those oii-cumstances, considered that he tasted some of the 
most agreeable moments his merits had purcha.sed him in life, not- 
withstanding that Lucy, disliking to have her hair pow'dered with 
snufi’, usually began by mastering his snuff-box on such occasions. 

“ You don’t want to go to sleep yet, papa, do you?” she said, a.s 
she brought np her stool and opened the large Sngers that clutched 
the snuff-box. 

“ Not yet,” said Mr. Deane, glancing at the reward of merit in 
the decanter. “But what do you want?” he added, pinching the 
dimpled chin fondly. “ To coax some more sovereigns out of my 
pocket for your bazaai’. Eh?” 

“ No, I have no base motives at all to-day. I only want to talk, 
not to beg. I want to know what made you ask Philip Wakem 
about his father’s farming to-day, papa? It seemed rather odd, 
because you never hai-dly say anything to him about Lis father; 
and why should you care about Mr. Wakoni’s losing money by his 
hobby ?” 

“ Something to do with birsiness,” said Mr. Deane, waylng his 
nands, as if to repel intrusion into that mystery. 

“ But, papa, you always say Mr. Wakem has brought Philip up 
like a girl: how came you to think you should get any business 
knowledge out of him'l Those ahriqjt questions sounded rather 
oddly. Philip thought them queer.” 

“ Nousotuse, child !” said Mr. Deane, willing to justify his social 
demeanour, with which he had taken some pains in his upward 
progress. There’s a report that Wakem’s mill and farm on the 
other side of the river — Dorlcote Mill, your undo Tnlliver’s, ymi 
know — isn’t answering so W'ell as it did. I wanted to see if your 
friend Philip would let anything out about his father’s being tired 
of farming.” 

“ Why? Would you buy the mill, papa, if he would part with 
it?” said Lucy eagerly. “ Oh, toll me everything— -here, you shall 
have your snuff-box if you’ll tell me! Because Mhggie says all tlieir 
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liojivls are scfc on Toni’s getting back tbo mill sonictimo. h ivas one 
(It the last things her father said to Tom, that he mnst get bii(‘k the 
mill.” 

“ Ifnsh, you little puss,” said Mr. Deane, availing himself of the 
restored smiff-box. “You must not say a word about this thing — 
do you hear? There’s very little ehanee of their getting the mill, 
or of anybody’s getting it out of Wakeni’s hands. And if he kiusw 
that wo wanted it with a view to the Tullivers getting it again, he'd 
be the less likely to part with it. It’s natural, aftei* what ha 2 )peiied. 
He bi.'hiivcd well enough to Tullivcr before; but a horse-whipping is 
not likely to be paid for with sugar-plums.” 

“ Mow, 25a])ii,'’ .said Luoy with a little air of solemnity, “ will yon 
tnnst me? Yon nuisb not ask me all iny reasons for ivliat I’m going 
to say— but 1 have very strong reasons. And I'm very cautious — 
1 am, indeed.” 

“ Well, let us hear.” 

“ Why, I believe, if you will let mo take Philip ‘Wakem into our 
confidence — let mo tell him all about your wi.sh to buy, and what 
it’s for — that my cousins wish to have it, and \vhy they wish to 
have it — I believe Philip would help to bring it about. I know he 
would desire to do it.” 

“I don’t see how that can be, child,” said l\Ir. Deane, looking 
puzzled. “'Why should he care?”— then, with a, sudden penetrating 
look at his daughter, “you don’t think the poor lad’s fond of you, 
and so yon can make him do what you like?” (Mr. Deane "felt 
quite safe about his daughter’s afflictions.) 

“No, pajia; ho cares very little about me — not so much as I care 
about him. But I have a reason for being quite sure of what I say. 
Don’t you ask me. And if you ever guess, don’t tell mo. Only 
give me leave to do as I think fit about it.” 

Tjucy rose from her stool to seat herself on her father’s knee, and 
kissed him with that last request. 

“Are you sure you won’t do mischief, now?” ho said, looking at 
her with deliglit. 

“ Yes, |)apa, quite sure. I’m very wise: I’ve got all your business 
tal eiits. Didn’t you admire my accornpt-book, now, when I .showcid 
it you?” 

“Well, well, if this young.stor will keep his counsel, tluwo won’t 
bo much harm done. And to tell the tnitli, I tliink there’s not 
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CHAPTER VIII 

WAKEM IN A NEW LIGHT 

Before tliree days liiid [lassed .-iftor tlie conversation j^ou have 311st 
overheard between Luey and her father, she had contrived to Jiave 
a private interview with Philip during a visit of Alaggie’s to her 
aunt Clegg. Por a day and a night Phili]) turned over in his mind 
with restless agitation all that Lucy h.ad told him in that interview, . 
till he had thoroughly resoh'ed 011 a course of action. He thouglit 
he saw befoi'o him now a po.ssibility of altering lii,s 3D0.sitioii U'itli 
respect to Maggie, and removing at least one obstacle between them. 
He laid his plan and calculated all his moves with the fervid 
deliberation of a chess-player in the day.s of bis first ardour, and 
was amazed himself at hi.s sudden genius a.s a tactician. His plan 
was as bold as it was thoroughly calcidatcd. Having watched for a 
moment when his father had nothing more urgent on his hands than 
the newspaper, he went behind him, laid a hand on his shoulder, 
and said: 

“ Fathei’, wdll you come up into my .sanctum and look at my now 
sketches? I’ve arranged them now.” 

“ I’m getting terribly stiff in the joints, Phil, for climbing those 
stairs of yours,” said Wakem, looking kindly at hi.s son as he laid 
down his paper. “ But come along, then.” 

“This is a nice place for you, isn’t it, Phil? — a c.apital light that 
from the roof, ch?” was, as usual, the first thing he said on entering 
the painting-room. He liked to remind himself, and his son too, that 
his fatherly indulgence had provided the accommodation. He had 
been a good father. Emily would have nothing to reproach Mm 
with there if she came hack again from her grave. 

“ Come, come,” he said, putting his double eye-glass over his nose, 
and .seating himself to take a general view while he rested, “ jow’vq 
got a famous show here. Ui)oii my word, I don’t .see that your 
things aren’t, as good as that London artist’.s — what’s his name— - 
that Loj^biu'ii gave so much money for.” 

Philip shook his head and .smiled. He had seated him-self on his 
painting-stool, and had taken a lead pencil in his hand, with which 
he was making strong marks to counteract tho sense of tremulous- 
nes.s. He watched hi.s father get up and walk slowly round, good- 
naturedly dwelling on the pictures much longer than his amount of 
geniii no taste for Jaud.scape would have prompted, till he .'itop[:ied 
before a .stand on which two pictui'es were placed — one much larger 
than tJie other — tho smaller one in a leather case. 

“Ble,s.s me! wiuit have you hero?” said Wakem, stai-tlcd by a 
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sudd(Mi transition from landscape to portrait. “1 thought you’d 
left off figures'; Who aro those?” 

“ They are the same person,” said Philip with calm promptness, 
“at different ages.” 

“And what person?” said Wakem sharply, fixing his eyo.s with a 
growing look of sufspicion on the larger picture.” 

“ Miss Tullivcr. The small one is something like whiit she was 
when I was at .school v/ith her brother at King’s Lorton ; the larger 
one i.s nob rpiito so good a likeness of what .she -was when I came 
from abroad.” 

■\Vakem tirrned round fiercely, with a flushed face, letting his eye- 
glas.s fall, and looking at his son with a savage expression for a 
moment, as if he w'as ready to strike that daring feeb]enes.s from the 
stool. But he throw himself into the arm-chair again, and thrust 
his hands into his trouser-pockets, still looking angrily at Ms son, 
liowever. Philip did not return the look, but sat cpiietly rvatching 
the point of his pencil. 

“ And do you mean to s.ay, then, that you have had any acquaiiit- 
atica with her since you came from abroad?” said Wakem at last, 
with that vain effort which rage always makes to throw as much 
punishment as it desires to inflict into words and tones, since blows 
are forbidden. 

“Yes; I saw a great deal of her for a whole year before her 
father’s death. We met often in that thicket — the Eed Deeps — 
near Dorlcote Mill. I love her dearly; I shall never love any other 
woman. I have thought of her ever since she was a little giiT” 

“Go on, sir! — and you have corresponded with her all this 
while.” 

“No. I never told her I loved her till just before we parted, and 
she promised her brother not to see me again or to correspond with 
me. I am not sure that .she loves me, or would consent to many 
mo. But if she would consent— if she did love me uvoll enough — I 
should marry her.” 

“ And this is the return you make mo for all the indulgence.s I’ve 
heaped on you?” said Wakem, getting white, and beginning to 
tromhio under an enraged sense of impotence before Philip’s calm 
defiance and concenti'ation of purpose. 

“No, father,” said Philip, looking up at him for the first time. 
‘‘ I don’t regard it as a return. You liave been an indulgent father 
to mo; but I have alw.ays felt that it wms becau.se you had an affec- 
tionate wish to give me as much happiness as my unfortunate lot 
w'onld admit, of— not that it was a. debt you expected me to pay by 
.sai'i’ifhuug all my chances of happiness to satisfy feelings of your.s, 
■which I can never share.” . 

“I think most sons would share their fathcr’.s I’eeliug.s in this 
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case,” said Wakem bitterly. “ The girl’s father was an ignoriiiit 
mad brute, who was within an inch of murdering me, The Avhole 
town knows it. And the brother is just as insolent, only i?!. a cooler 
way. He forbade her seeing you, you say; lie’ll break every bone 
in your body for your greater happiness if you don’t take cai’c. 
But you .seem to have made up your mind; you have counted the 
cotisecpiences, I suppo.se. Of course jmu mo indopendeut of me; 
you can marry this girl to-moiTOW, if you like; you are a man of 
five-mid-twenty— you can go your way, and 1 can go mine. We 
need have no more to do with each other.” 

\Yakem rose and -wallfed towards the door, but something bold 
him back, and instead of leaving the room, he walked up and down 
it. Philip was slow to reply; and when ho spoke, his tone had a 
more incisive quietness and clearness than ever. 

“No; I can’t marry Miss Tulliver, even if she would have me — 
if I have only my own resources to maintain her with. I have been 
brought up to no profession. I can’t ofl'er her poverty as well as 
deformity.” . 

"Ah, thm is a reason for your clinging to me, doubtless!” 
said Wakem, still bitterly, though Philip’s last words had given, 
him a pang; they had stirred a feeling which had been a habit 
for a quarter of a century. He threw himself into the chair 
again. 

“I expected all this,” said Philip. “I know these scenes are 
often happening between father and son. If I were like other men 
of my age, I might answer your angry words by still angrier — we 
might part — I should marry the woman I love, and have a chance 
of being as happy as the rest. But if it will be a satisfaction to you 
to annihilate the very object of everything you’ve done for mo, you 
have an advantage over most fathers : you can completely deprive 
mo of the only thing that would make my life worth having.” 

Philip paused, but his father was silent. 

“You know best what satisfaction you would have beyond tlmt 
of gratifying a ridiculous rancour worthy only of wandering 
savages.” 

“ Ividioulous rancour!” Wakem burst out. “What do you 
mean? I)amn it! is a man to be horsewhipped by a boor and love 
him for it ? Be.sides, thero’.s that cold, proud devil of a sou who 
said a word to mo I shall not forget when we had the settling. He 
would be as pleasant a mark for a bullet a-s I know — if he were 
worth the expense.” 

“ 1 don’t moan your resentment towards them,” said Philip, who 
had his reasons for some sympathy with this view of Tom, “ though 
fv feeling of revenge is not worth much that you should care to keo'.p 
it. 1 mean your extending the enmity to a helpless girl, who lias 
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too mucli sense and goodness to share their narrow preiuclicos. She 
has never entered into the hiniily quarrels.” 

“What doe.s that signify? We don't ask what a woman does; 
we ask wdiom she belong,? to. It’s altogether a degrading thing to 
you— to think of marrying old Tullivor’a daughter.” 

For the hitst time in the dialogue Philip lost some of his self- 
control, and coloured with anger. 

“ Mi.sa Tulliver,” he said with bitter iiicisivcness, “has the only 
gruuiids of rank that anything but vulgar folly can suppose to 
belong to the middle ckssj she is thoroughly refined, and her 
ii'icniis, whatever eke they may be, are respected for irreproachable 
honour and intognty. All St. Ogg’s, I fancy, would pronounce her 
to lie more than ray equal.” 

AVakom darted a glance of fierce question at his son; but Philip 
wa? not looking at liiiii, and with a certain [lenitent eonsciousne.ss 
went on, in a few moments, a.s if in ampliticalion of his last words: 

“ Find a single person in St Ogg’.s u ho will not tell you that a 
beautiful creature like her wouki” bo throwing herself away on a 
pitiable object like me.” 

“Kot she!” said Wakcni, rising again, and forgetting everything 
else in a burst of rc.scntfnl pride, half-fatbcrly, half-porsoual. “ It 
would be a deuced fine match for her. It’s all stuff about an acci- 
dental deformity when a girl’s really attached to a man." 

“ But girls are not apt to get attached under those circumstances,” 
said Philip. 

“ Well, then,” said Wakem rather brutally, trying to recover his 
previous position, “if she doe.sn’t caro for you, you might have 
spared yourself the trouble of talking to me aljout her, and you 
might have spared me the trouble of refusing my consent to w'hat 
was never likely to happen.” 

Wakem strode to the door, and, without looking round again, 
banged it after him. 

Philip was not -without confidence that his father would be ulti- 
mately wrought upon as be b.ad expected, by what bad passed; but 
the scene had jarred upon liis nerves, whioli were as sun.sitivc as a 
■woman’s. He determined not to go down to dinner; be couldn’t 
meet lii.s father again that day. It was Wakem’, s hiiljit, when he 
had no company at homo, to go out in the evening — often as early as 
halfqast seven ; and as it was far on in the afternoon no-sv, Philip 
locked up hi.s room and went out for a long rum})le, thinking lie 
would not return until his father was out of the house again. He 
got into a boat and went down the river to a favourite village, 
whore he dined and lingered till it was late enough for him to 
return. Tie bad never had any sort of quarrel with his father 
before, and had a sickening fear that this contest, just begun, might 
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go on for -vvoeks— and wkit might nob happen in that time] Pic 
would not allow himself to deline whfit that in volunuiy question 
meant. But if he could once be in the po.sition of Maggie’s ac- 
cepted, acknowledged lover, there would he less room for vague 
dread, lie went up to his paijiting-room again, and threw himself, 
with a sense of fatigue, into the arm-chair, looking round .absently 
at the views of water and rock that were ranged around, till he fell 
into a doze, in which he fancied Maggie was slipping down a 
glistening, green, slimy channel of a wate\fivll, and lie was looidng 
on helpless, till he was awakened by what seemed a sudden awful 
crash. 

It was the opening of the door, and ho could hardly liavc dozed 
more than a few nioincnts, for there was no perceptible change in 
the evening light. It wa.s his father who entered; and when Philip 
moved to vacate the chair for him, he .said: 

“ iSit .still. I’d rather walk about.” 

He stalked up and down the room once or twice, and then .stand- 
ing oppo.sito Philip, with hi.s hand thrust in his .side-pockets, he 
siikl, as if continuing a conversation that had not been broken off: 

“But this girl seems to have been fond of you, Phil, else she 
wouldn’t have met you in that way.” 

Philqfs heart was beating rapidly, and a transient flush passed 
over his face like a gleam. It was nob quite easy to speak at once. 

“She liked me at King’s Lorton, when .she was a little girl, 
beeause I used to sit with her brother a great deal when he had 
hurt his foot. She liad kept that in her memory, and thought of 
me as a friend of a long while ago. She didn’t think of me as a 
lover when she met me.” 

“Well, but you made love to her at last. What did she say 
then?” said Wakem, walking about again. 

“ She said she did love me then.” 

“ Confound it, then, what else do you want? Is she a jilt?” 

“ She was very young then,” said Philip hesitatitigly. “ I’m 
.afraid she hardly knew rvhat she felt. I’m afraid our long sepa- 
ration, and the idea that events must always divide us, may have 
made a difference.” 

“ But she’s in the town. I’ve seen her at church. Haven’t you 
.spoken to her since you came back,” 

“ Yes, at Mr. Deane’s. But I couldn’t I'enew my proiiosals to her 
on several grounds. One obstacle would be removed if you would 
give your consent — if you would be willing to think of her as a 
daughter-in-law.” 

Wakem was silent a little 'while, pausing before Maggie’s picturis. 

“ ‘flie’s not the sort of woman your mother was, thoughi Phil,” he 
said at last. “I saw her at ehnreh — she’s handsomer than litis — 
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dowced fine eyes and fine figure, I saw; but rather dangerous and 
unmanageable, eh?” ■ _ . 

"She’s very tender and affectionate; and so simple — without the 
airs ami petty contriv^anccs other women have,” 

“Ah?” said Wakem. Then looking round at his son: “But your 
mother looked gentler; she had that brown wavy hair and gray 
eyes, like youi’i You can’t r-emember her very Avell. It was a 
thousand pities I’d no likeness of her.” 

"Then, .shouldn’t you be glad for me to have the same sort of 
liappiness, father — to sweeten my life for mal There can never bo 
another tie so strong to you as that which began eight-and-twenty 
ycavH ago, Avhen you mamed my mother, and you have been tight- 
ening it ever sinco.” 

“ Ay. Phil — you’re the only fellorv that know's the best of me,” 
said VV.'dccm, giving his hand to his son. “IVe mu.st keep together, 
if Avo can. And noAv, Avhat am I to do? You must come doAvn- 
stnlrs and tell mo. Am I to go and call on this dark-eyed damsel?” 

The barrier once thrown down in this Avay, Philip could talk 
freely to his father of their entire relation with the Tullivers— of 
the desire to get the mill and land back into the family-r-and of its 
transfer to Guest & Co. as an intermediate stop. He could venture 
noAV to be persuasive and urgent, and his father yielded Avith more 
readiness than he had calculated on, 

"/don’t care about the mill,” he said at last, AAuth a sort of angry 
couApliance. " I’ve had an infernal deal of bother lately about the 
mill. Let them pay me for my improvements, that’s all. But 
there’s one thing you noedn’t ask me. I shall have no direct trans- 
actions Avith young 'rulliver. If you like to SAvalloAv him for his 
sister’s sake, you may; but I’ve no sauce that Avill make him go 
doAvn.” 

T leave you to imagine the agreeable feelings Avith Avhich Philip 
Avent to Mr. Deane the next day to aa.y that Mr. Wakem Ava.s ready 
to open the negotiations, and Lucy’s pretty triumph as she appealed 
to her father Avhether she had not proved her great businos.s abilities. 
Mr. Deane was rather puzzled, and suspected that there had been 
something “going on” among the young people to Avhioh he wanted 
a clue. But to men of Mr. Deane’s stamp, Avhat goes on among the 
young people is as extraneoim to the real ljusine.ss of life a.s Avhat 
goe.s on among the birds .and butterflies — until it o.'iii bo .shown to 
have a malign bearing on monetary affairs. And in this case the 
bearing appeared to be entirely propitious. 
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CHAPTER IX 

CHARITY IN RUHR DRESS 

The culmination of Maggie’s careev as an admired member of 
society in St: Ogg’s was certainly tJie clay of the bazaar, wdien 
her simple noble beautyj clad in a white muslin of some soft-floating 
kind, -which I suspect must have corree from the stores of aunt 
Pullet’s wtu'drobe, appeared with marked distinction among the 
more adorned ancl conventional W'omen around her. W'e pcrhap.s 
never detect how inucli of our social demeanour is made up of 
artificial airs, until tve see a person wlio is at once beautiful and 
simple; without the beiuity -tve are apt to call simplicity awkward- 
ness. The Miss Guests were much too well-hrcd to have any of the 

f rimaces and affected tones tliiit belong to imetetitious vulgarity; 

ut their stall being next to the one wdiere Maggie sat, it .seemed 
newly obvious to-day that Miss Guest held her chin too high, and 
that Miss Laura spoke and moved contiuually with a view to efFeet. 

All well-drest St. Ogg’s and its neighbourhood were there; and it 
■(vould have been worth while to come, even from a distance, to see 
the fine old hall, with its open roof and carved oaken rafters, and 
great oaken folding-doous, ancl light shed clown from a height on the 
many-coloured show' beneath: a veiy ciuaint place, with broad faded 
stripes jjainted on the w’alls, and here and there a show of heraldic 
animals of a bristly, long-snouted character, the cherished emblems 
of a noble family once the seigniors of this now civic hall. A gi’and 
arch, cut in the upper wall at one end, surmounted an oaken 
orchestra, iv'ith an open room behind it, where hothouse plants and 
stalls for refreshments were disposed; a,u agreeable resort for gentle- 
men cli.sposecl to loiter, and yet to exchange the occa.sional crush 
clow'ii l)olow for a more commodious point of view. In fact, the 
perfect fitness of thi.s ancient building for an .admirable modern 
purpose, that made charity truly elegant, and led through vanity 
up to the supply of .a deficit, was so striking that hardly a person 
e -ered the room wdthout exchanging the remark more than once. 
Sear the great arch over the orchestra wa,s the stone oriel w'ith 
painted glass, which was ono of the vecierable inconsi.stoncic.s of tho 
old hall; and it was close by this that Lucy hart her stall for the 
convenience of certain Ifirge plain articles which she had taken 
charge of for Mrs. Kenn. Maggie had begged to sit .at the opeiii 
end of the stall, and to leave the sale of these articles rather than of 
b(!ad-niat.s find othei' elaborate products, of which she bad but fi dim 
luiderst.-niding. But it soon appeared that the gentlemen’s ch'0.‘'sing' 
gowns, w'hicli rvero among her commodities, were objects of .such 
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general attention and enquiry, and excited so troublesome a curiosity 
as to tlioir lining and comparative merits, together with a detei'- 
mination to tost them by trying on, as to make her post a very con- 
spicuous one. Tho ladies who had commodities of their own to sell, 
and did not want dressing-gowns, saw at once the frivolity and bad 
taste of this masculine preference for goods winch any tailor could 
furnish; and it is possible that the emphatic notice of various kiruls 
which was drawn towards Miss d'ulliver on this imblic occasion, 
threw a very strong and unmistakable light on ber subsequ.ent 
conduct in many minds then present. Not that anger, on account 
of spurned beauty, can dwell in tho celestial breasts of charitable 
ladies, but rather that tho errors of person.s who have once been 
much admired necos.sarily take a deeper tinge from the more force 
of contrast; and also, that to-day Maggies conspicuous position for 
the first time m.ade evident certain charactoi'istios which \ve7'e subse- 
quently felt to liavo an explanatory bearing. Thei’e was something 
rather bold in Mi.ss Tulliver’.s direct gasc, and .something undefinably 
course in the sUde of her beauty, wliicb placed her, in the opinion of 
all feminine judges, tar below her cou.sin Mi.ss Deane; for the ladies 
of St. Ogg’s had now completely ceded to Lucy their hypothetic 
claims on the admiration of Mr. Stephen Guest- 

As for dear little Lucy herself, her late benevolent triumph about 
the Mill, and all the affectionate projects she was cherishing for 
Maggie and Philij;), helped to give her the highest spij-ils to-day, and 
she felt nothing but pleasure in the evidence of Maggie’s attractive- 
ness. It is true, she was looking very charming herself, and Stephen 
was paying her the utmost attention on this public occasion; jeal- 
ously buying up the articles he had seen under her fingers in the 
process of making, and gaily helping her to cajole the male cus- 
tomers into the purchase of the most effeminate futilities. . Ho chose 
to lay aside his hat and wear a scarlet fez of her ern’oroidei'ing; but 
by superficial observers this was necessarily liable to be interi»reted 
le.ss as a compliment to Lucy than as a mark of coxcombiy. “ Guest 
i.s a great coxcomb," yout>g Tony observed; “but then ho is a privi- 
leged person in St. Ogg’s-— -lie carries all before him: if another 
fellow did such things, 'everybody would say he made a fool of 
himself.” 

And Stephen purchased absolutely nothing from Maggie, until 
Lucy said in rather a vexed undertone: 

“See, now; all the things of Maggie’s knitting will bo gone, and 
you will not have, bought one. There are tbo-se deliciously soft 
■warm things for the -wrists — do buy them.” 

“ Oil, no," .said Stejffien, “ they must he intended foi- imaginatirm 
pei-oiis, who c.an chill themselves on this warm day ly tlnnkiiig of 
the frosty Caucasus 1 Stem reason is my forte, yol^know^ ifou 
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must get Pliilip to buy those. By the way, ivhy doesn’t lie 
coBie?” 

“ lie nevei- likes going where there arc many people, though I 
enjoined hiin to eomc. He said he would buy up any of my goods 
tluit the rest of the world rejected. But now do go and buy some- 
thing of Maggie." 

“Ko, no— sec— .she has got a customer: there is old Wakem 
himself just coming up.” 

Lucy’s eyes turned with anxious interest towards Maggie to see 
how she went through this first interview, since a sadly memorable 
time, with a man towards whom she must have so strange a mixture 
of feelings; but she was pleased to notice that Wakem had tact 
enough to enter at once into Udk about the bazaar wares, and appear 
interested iti purchaising, .smiling now and then kindly at iMaggie, 
and not calling on her to speak much, as if he observed that she was 
rather jmle and tremulous. 

“Why, W.akem is making himself particularly amiable to your 
cousin,” said Stephen in an undoi tonc to Lucy; “is it pure magna- 
nimity? you talked of a family quarrel.” 

“ Oj that will soon be quite healed, I hope!” said Lucy, becoming a 
little indiscreet in her satisfaction, and speaking v.dth an air of signifi- 
cance. But Stephen did not appear to notice this, and as some lady- 
purchasers came up, he lounged on towards hlaggie’s end, handling 
trifles and standing rdoof until Wakem, who had taken out his 
purse, had finished bis transactions. 

“My son came with me,” he OA'erheard Wakem saying, “but ho 
has vanished into some other 2>art of the building, and has left all 
these charitable gallantries to me. I hope you’ll reproach him for 
his shabby conduct.” 

She returned his smile and bow without sijealdng, and he turned 
away, only then observing Stephen and nodding to him, Maggie, 
conscious that Stoidicn was still there, busied herself with counting 
money, and avoided looking up. She had been well jdeasod tliat ho 
had devoted himself to Lucy to-day, and had not come near her. 
They hud begun the niorniug with an indifferent salutation, and 
both had I’ejoiced in being aloof from eacli other, hire a i)atient who 
has actually done without his opium, in .spite of former failures in 
resolution. And during the last few (hays they had even been 
marking up tlieir minds to failurc.s, looking to the outward events 
that junst sof)n come to separate them, as a reason for disponaing 
with self-conquest in detail. 

Stephen moved step by stoj), as if he were being unwillingiy 
dragged, until he had got round the oijen end of the .stall and was 
half hidden by a screen of draperies. Maggie went on counting her’ 
mojioy till she suddenly heard a deep, gentle voice saying; “Aren’t 



you very tired? Do let me bring yon something — some fruit or 
jolly— mayn’t I?” 

The unexpected tones shook her like a sudden accidental vibration 
of a harp close by her. 

“ 0 noj thank you,” she said faintly, and only half looldng up for 
a)i instant, 

“ Yon look -so pale,” )Stephen insisted in a more entreating tone. 
" I’m sure you’re exhausted. I must disobey you and bring some- 
thing.” 

“ No, indeed, I couldn’t take it.” 

“Are you angry with ms? Wh.at have I done? J?o look at me.” 

“Pray, go away,” said hfaggie, looking at him helplessly, her eyas 
glancing immediately from him to the oppo.site corner of the 
orchestra, which was half hidden by the folds of the old faded green 
curtain. Maggie had no sooner uttered this entreaty than she was 
U’retohed at the admission it implied; but Stcplieu turned away at 
once, and, following her upward glance, he saw Philip Wakem 
seated in the half-hidden corner, so that he could command little 
more than that angle of the hall in which Maggie sat. An entirely 
new thought occurred to Stei^hen, and linking itself with what he 
had observed of Wakem’s manner, and with Lucy’s reply to his 
observation, it convinced him that there had been some formet rela- 
tion betw'een Philip and Maggie beyond that childish one of which 
he had heard. More than one impulse made him immediately leave 
the hall and go up-stairs to the refreshment-room, where, walking up 
to Philip, he sat clown behind him and put his hand on his shoulder. 

“Are you studying for a portrait, Phil,” he said, “or for a sketch 
of that oriel window? By George, it makes a capital bit from this 
dark corner, with the curtain just marking it off.” 

“I have been studying expression,” .said Philip curtly. 

“ What, Miss Tulliver’s? It’s r.ather of the savage-moody order 
to-day, I think — something of the fallen princess serving behind a 
counter. Her cousin sent mo to her with a civil offer to get her 
some refreshment, hut I have been snubbed as usual. There’s a 
natural antii)athy between us, I suppose: I have seldom the honour 
to please her.” 

“ What a hypocrite you are!” said Philip, flushing angrily. 

“ What, because experience must have told me that I’m uni- 
versally pleasing? I admit, the law, but there’, s some disturbing 
force hero.” . 

“I am going,” said Philipi rising abruptly. 

. “ So am .[ — to got a breath of fresh air; this place gets oppressive. 

I think I have done suit and service long enough.” 

The tv,o friends walked down.stairs together without speaking. 
I’hilip turned through the outer door into the courtyard, but 
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Stephen, saying, “0, by the by, I must call in here,” went on along 
the passage to one of the rooms at the other end of the building, 
which were appropriated to the town library. He had the room all 
to himself, and a man requires nothing less than this when he wants 
to dash his cap on the table, throw himself astride a chair, and stare 
at a high brick wall with a frown which would not have been 
beneath the occasion if lie had been slaying “ the giant Python ”, 
The conduct that issues from a moral conflict has often so close a 
resemblance to vice that the distinction escapes all outward judg- 
ments founded on a mere comparison of actions. It is clear to you, 

I hope, that Stephen was not a hypocrite — capable of deliberate 
doublcness for a selfish end; and yet his fluctuations between the 
indulgence of a feeling and the systematic concealment of it might 
have made a good case in support of Philip’s accusation. 

Bleanwhile iMaggie sate at her .stall cold and trembling, with that 
painful sensation in the eyes rvliich conies from resolutely repressed , 
tears. Was her life to he always like this ?— ^always bringing some 
new source of inward strife! She heard confusedly the busy in- 
different voices around her, and wished her mind could flow into 
that easy, babbling current. It was at this moment that Dr. Kenn, 
who had quite lately come into the hall, and was now walking down 
the middle with his hands behind him taking a general view, fixed 
his eyes on Maggie for the first time, and was sti'uck with the 
expression of pain on her beautiful face. She was sitting quite still, 
for the stream of customers had lessened at this late hour in the 
afternoon; the gentlemen had chiefly chosen the middle of the day, 
and Maggie’s stall was looking rather bare. This, with her absent, 
pained expression, finished the contrast between her and her com- 
panions, who wore all bright, eager, and busy. lie was strongly 
arrested. Her face liad naturally drawn his attention as a new and 
striking one at church, and he had been introduced to her dining a 
short call on business at JNJv. Deane’s, but he had never spoken more 
than three words to her. He walked towards her now, and jMaggie, 
perceiving someone approaching, roused herself to look up and be 
jirepared to speak. She felt a childlike, instinctive relief from the 
sense of uneasiness in this exertion when she saw it was Dr. Komi’s 
face that was looking at her: that plain, middle-aged face, with a 
grave, penetrating kindties.s in it, seeming to tell of a human being 
who had reached a firm, safe strand, but was looking with helpful 
pity towards the strugglers still tossed by the waves, had an eii'ect 
on Maggie at this moment which was afterwards remembered liy her 
as if it" had been a promise. The middle-aged, who have lived 
through their strongest emotions, but are yet in the time when 
memory is still half passionate and not merely contemplative, should 
surely bo a sort of natural priesthood, whom life has discijilinod and 
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couseoratod to l)c the refuge and reseuc u£ early suauhlevs and 
victims of self-despair. Most of us, at .some moment in our young 
lives, would have welcomed a priest of that natural order in any sort 
of canonicals or uncaiiouicals, but had to scramble upwards into all 
the difficulties of nineteen entirely without such .aid, as Maggie did. 

“You find your office rather a fatiguing one, I fear, Miss Tulli- 
ver 1’' said Dr. Kenii. 

“ It is, rather,” said Maggie simply, not being accustomed to 
simper amiable denials of obvious facts. 

“But I can tell Mrs. Kenu that you have disposed of her good, 
very cpiicldy,” he added; “she will l>e very mucb obliged to jou.” 

“0, I have done nothing; the gmitlemen came very fast to buy 
the dressing-gowns and embroidered waistcoats, but I tbinli any of 
the other ladies would have sold more: I didn’t know what to say 
about them.” 

Dr. Konn smiled. “ I hope I’m going to have yon as a permanent 
parishioner now, Miss Tulliver — am II You liavo been at a distance 
from us hitherto.” 

“ I have been a teacher in a school, and I'm going into another 
situation of the same kind veiy soon.” 

“Ah'? 1 was hopiiig you would remain among your friends, who 
are all in this neighbourhood, I believe.” ^ 

“ 0 , 1 mmt I/O,” said Maggie earnestly, looking at Dr. Kenn with 
an expression of reliance, as if she had told him her history in those 
three words. It was one of those moments of implicit revelation 
which will sometimes happen even between peojde who meet cpiito 
transiently — on a mile’s journej', porliaps, or when re.sting by the 
wayside, 'i'here is always this possibility of a word or look from a 
stranger to keep alive the sense of buman brotherhood. 

Dr. Iveim’s ear and e}^ took in all the .signs that this brief con- 
fidence of Maggie’s was charged with meaning. 

“1 understand,” be said; “yon feel it right to go, But that will 
not prevent onv meeting again, I hope; it will not prevent my 
knowing you better, if 1 can be of any service to you,” 

He put out his band and pressed hers kindly before he torned 

“She has some trouble or other at heart,” ho thought. “Poor 
child! she looks as if she might turn out to bo one of — 

‘ Tha souls by nature pitch'd too lnri>i 

13y suffering plung’d too low 

There’s someHiing wonderftdly honest iti those beautifttl eyesi.” 

: surprising that Maggie, among whose many imiDorfcc- 

tions au excessive delight in admiration and acknowlcdgeil su])!‘emacy 
were not a.bsent iK}w, any more than, when she was i'nstiuctiug the 
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gipsies with a. view towards achieving a roytd position among them, 
was not more elated on a day wlien slie had had the tribute of so 
many looks and smiles, together with that satisfactory consciousness 
which had necessarily come from being taken before Lucy’s chcval- 
gliiss, and made to look at the full length of her tall heatity, crowned 
hy the night of her massy haij-. Maggie liad smiled, at herself then, 
and tor the moment had forgotten everything in the sense of Iier 
own heanty. If that state of mind could, have lasted, hor clioice 
would Ijave Itceii to have Stephen (.luest at hor feet, offering her ii 
life filled with all luxuries, -with daily incense of adoration near and 
distant, and with all j)Ossi}.)ilities of culture at her command. But 
there were thing.s in her stronger than vanity — passion and ali'ec- 
tion, and long deep memories of early discipline and effort, of early 
claims on her love and pityj and the stream of vanity was soon 
swept along and mingled imioerccptibly with that wi5er current 
whiuh wa.s at its highest force to-da\', under the double urgericy of 
the evetits and inward impulses In-ought by^ the last weelt. 

Philip had not spoken to her hiimself about the removal of 
obstacles betweeu them on his father’s side — he shrank from that; 
but he had told everything to Lucy, with the hope that Maggie, 
being informed through her, might give him some encouraging sign 
that their being brought tlins much nearer to each other was a 
happines.s to hor. The rush of conllicting feelings war, too great for 
Maggie to saj' much when Imcy, with a face breathing playful joy, 
lilce one of Correggio’s cherubs, poured fo) th her ti-iuniphant revela- 
tion; and Lucy could hardly lie suiprisiM that she could do little 
more than cry with gladness at the thought of hor father’s wi.sh 
being fiflfillcd, and of Tom’s getting the Mill again in reward for all 
his hard striving. The details of jmeparation for the bazaar had 
then come to usurp Imcy’s attention for the next few days, and 
nothing had been .said by the cousins on subjects that were likely to 
rouse deeper feelings. Philip had been to the house more than 
once, hut Maggie had had no private conversation with him, and 
thus she had been left to light her inward battle without inter- 
ference. 

But when the bazaar was fairly ejtded, and the cousins were alone 
again, resting together at home, Lucy said: 

‘‘You mu!5t give up going to stay with your aunt Moss the day 
after to-raorrow, Maggie; write a note to her, and tell her you have 
jiut it off at my request, and I’ll send the man with it. She won’t 
be displertsed ; you’ll Imve plenty of time to go by and hy; and I 
don’t want you to go out of the way ju.st now,” 

“ ifes, indeed I must go, dear; I can’t put it off. I wouldn’t leave 
aunt Gritty out for the world. And I shall have very little time, 
for !’m going away to a new situation on the 2fith of .June.” 



“Maggie!” said Lucy, almost white with, astouiahmout. 

“I difln’t tell you, dear,” said-Maggie, making a great effort to 
command herself, “because youVe been so busy. iJut some time 
ago I wrote to our old governess. Miss Firnisis, to ask her to lei mo 
know if .she met with any situation that I could fill, and the <)th(3r 
day 1 had a letter from her telling me that f could take three 
orphan pupils of hers to the coast during the holidays, and then 
make trial of a situation -with her as teacher. I wrote, yesterday to 
accept the offer.” 

Lucy felt so hurt that for some moments she was unable to speak. 

“ Maggie,” she said at last, “howy could you be so unkind to me-^ 
not to tell me — to take mch a step-— and now 1” She hesitated a little, 
and then added: “And Philip 1 I thought everything was going 
to he so happy. 0, Maggie — what is the reason? Give it up; let 
me write. There is nothing now to keep you and Philip apart.” 

“Ye.s,” said Maggie faintly. “There is Tom’s feeling. He said 
I must give him up if I married Philip. And I know he will not 
change — at leiist not for a long w'hile — unless .something happened 
to soften him.” 

“But I will talk to him: he’s coming hack this week. And this 
good news about the Mill will soften him. And I’ll talk to him 
about Philip. Tom’s always very compliant to me: I don’t think 
he’s so obstinate.” 

“ But I must go,” said Maggie in a distressed voice. “ I must 
leave some time to pass. Don’t press me to stay, dear Lucy.” 

Lucy was silent for two or three minutes, looking away and 
ruminating. At length she kirelt down by her cousin, and, looking 
up in her face with anxious seriousness, said: 

“ Maggie, is it that you don’t love Philip well enough to marry 
him ? — tell me — trust me.” 

Maggie held Lucy’s hands tightly in silence a little while. Her 
own hands were fputc cold. But when she spoke her voice was 
(juite cle:ir and distinct. ; 

“Yes, Lucy, 1 would choose to marry him. I think it would ho 


CHAPTER X 


THE SPEIi SEEMS BllOKEN 

The suite of rooms oiJoning into each other at Parlr. House looked 
duly brilliant Avith lights and flowers tmd the personal sploridouis of 
sixteen couples, with attendant parents and guardians. The focus 
of brilliancy was the long drawing-room, where the dancing went 
forward under the inspiration of the grand piano; the liliraiy, into 
which it opened at one end, had the more sober illnminntion of 
maturity, with caps and card.s; and at the other end the pintty 
sitting-room, with a con.servatorj’ attached, was left a,s an occasional 
cool retrea,t. imey, who had laid aside her black for the first time, 
and had her pretty slimness set ofl' by an abundant dress of white 
crape, was the acknowledged queen of the occasion ; for this w'as one 
of the Miss Guc.sts’ thoroughly conde.sccnding parties, including no 
member of any aristocracy higher than that of St. Ogg’s, and 
stretching to the extreme limits of commercial and professional 
gentility. 

Maggie at first refused to dance, saying that she had forgotten all 
the flgure.s — it was so many year’s .since she had danced at .school; 
and she was glad to have that excuse, for it is ill dancing with a 
heavy heart. But at length the music wrought in her young limbs, 
and the longing came; even though it was tbehoriible young Toi'ry 
who walked up a second time to try and persnade her. She warned 
him that she could not dance anything but a country dance; but he, 
of cour.se, was willing to wait for that high felicity, meaning only to 
be complimentary when ho a.s.surcd her at several intervals that it 
w'as a “great bore” that she couldn’t waltss — he would liai'e liked so 
much to waits with hei’. But at last it wa.s the turn of the good 
old-fashioned dance, which has the least of vanity and the most of 
merriment in it, and Maggie qnite forgot her troublous life in a 
childlike enjoyment of th.at half-rustic rhythm which seems to banish 
pretentious eticiuette. She felt quite charitably toward.s young 
Torry, as his band bore her along and held her up in the (lance; 
her eyes and cheeks had that firo of young joy in them which will 
flame out if it can find the least breath to fan it; and her simple 
black dress, with its bit of black lace, seemed like the dim setting of 
a jewml. 

Stephen had not yet a.sked her to dance — had not yet paid lior 
more than a pa.s.“ing civility. Si)ice ye.sterday that imvard vi.=-ioti of 
her, W’hich perpetually^ made part of his. consciousness, had been half- 
sc.Tceued liy the image of Philip 'Wakcni, which came iicvoss it like a 
blot: there was some attiichment bctw’ccn her and Philip; at least 
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tliei’6 was an attachment on bis side, which made her feel in some 
bondage. Here then, Stephen told him, self, was another claim of 
hononi’ which called on him to resist the attraction that was con- 
tinually threatening to overpower him. Ho told himself soj and 
yet he had once or tivice felt a certain savage resistance, and at 
another moment a shuddering repugnance, to this intrusion of 
Philip’s image, which almost made it a new incitement to rush 
towards Maggie and claim her for hitnsclf. Nevertheless he had 
done what he meant to do this evening; he had kept aloof from her; 
he had hardly looked at her; and he had been gaily assiduou.s to 
Lucy, But now his eyes were devouring Maggie: he felt inclined 
to kick young Torry oiit of the dance, and take'hi.s place. Then he 
wanted the dance to end that ho might get rid of his partner. The 
pos.sibilifcy that he too should dance with Maggie, and have her hand 
in his so long, was beginning to possess him tike a thirst, But even 
now their hands were meeting in the dance — ^\■ere meeting still to 
the very end of it, though they were far off each other. 

Stephen hardly knetv what happened, or in what automatic way 
he got through the duties of politeness in the interval, until he v.'as 
free and saw Maggie seated alone again at the farther end of the 
room. He made hi.s way towards her round the couples that were 
forming for the waltz, and when Maggie became conscious that she 
was the person he sought, she felt, in spite of all the thoughts that 
had gone before, a glowing gladness at heart. Her eyes and cheeks 
were still brightened with her childlike enthusiasm in the dance; 
her whole frame was set to joy and tenderness; even the coming 
pain could not seem bitter— sho was ready to welcome it as a part- 
of life, for life at this moment seemed a keen vibrating consciousness 
poised above pleasure or pain. This one, this last night, she might 

S lid unrestrainedly in the warmth of the present without those 
eating thoughts of the past and the future. 

“They’re going to waltz again,” said Stephen, bending to speak 
to her with that glance and tone of subdued tendci'iios.s which J'ouiig 
dreams create to themselves in the summer woods when low cooing 
voices fill the air. Such glances and tones bring the breath of 
poetry with them into a room that is half-stifling with glaring gas 
and hard flirtation. 

“They are going to waltz again: it is rather dizzy work to look 
on, and the room is very warm. Shall wo walk about a little?” 

He took her h:ind and placed it within his arm, and they walked 
: on into the sitting-room, where the tables were strewn with engrav- 
ings for the accominmlation of vi.sitors who would not want to' look 
at them. But no visitors, were here at this moment. They passed 
on into the conservatory. . . 

“How strange and unreal the trees and flowers look with the 


liglits {miong them,” said Maggie in a low voice. “ They look as if 
tdiey belonged to an enchanted land, and would never fade away:— 
I could fancy they were all made of jewels.” 

She was looking at the tier of geraniums as she spoke, and 
Stephen made no aitswer; hut he was looking at her — and does 
not :ii supreme poet blend light and sound into one, calling darkness 
mute and light eloquent? Something strangely powerful there was 
in the light of Stephen’s long gaze, for it made Jlaggie’s face turn: 
towards it and look upward at it — slowly, like a flou’er at tlm 
ascending Iwightiiuss. .iind they walked unsteadily on wiiliout feel- 
ing tliat they wcie walking- — without feeling anytliiiig but rliat long 
grave mutual gaze which has t.he .solemnity belonging to nil deep 
h\tmau passion. The hovering thought that they must and would 
renounce each other made this moment of mute coiife.ssiou more 
intense in its rapture. 

But they had reached the end of the conscrvatoiy, and were 
obliged to pause and turn. The change of movement brought a 
new consciousness to Maggie; slie blu.shed deeply, tm-ned away her 
head, and drew her arm from Stephen’s, going up to some flowers to 
smell them. Stephen .stood inotiordcss, and still pale. 

“O, may I get this rose?” said Maggie, making a great eflbrt to 
say something and di.ssipate the burning sense of irretrievablo con- 
fession. “I think I am quite wicked with tuse.s — I like to gather 
them and smell them till they have no scent left.” 

Stephen was mute: lie was incapable of putting a sentence to- 
gether, and Maggie bent her arm a little upward tou-ards the largo 
half-opened rose that had attracted her. Who has not felt the 
hoauty of a woman ’.s arm? — the uu.speakahle suggestions of tendor- 
ne.s,s that lie in the dimpled elbow, and all the varied gently-lessening 
curves dowm to the delicate wrist, with its tiniest, almost impeixeji- 
tible nicks in the finn softness. A ■woman’s arm touched the .soul of 
a great sculptor two thousand years ago, so that he wrought an 
image of it for the Parthenon which moves us still as it clasps 
lovingly the timo-woru marble of a headles.s trunk. Maggio’-s wa.s 
such an arm as that — and it had the warm tints of life. 

A mad impulse seized on Stejihen; he darted towaj’ds the arm 
and showered kiase.g on it, clasping the wrist. 

But the next moment Maggie snatched it from him arid glared at 
him like a wounded war-godclosa, quivering with rage and humilia- 
tion.y, 

“How dare you?” — she spoke in a deeply-shaken, halt'-.smolheri;d 
voice. “What right have 1 given you to insult me?” 

She darted from him into the adjoining room, and tlirmv hei'sclf 
on the sofa, panting and trembling. 

A horrible punishment was come upon her for the .sin of allowing 



a moment’s happiness that was treachery to Lucy, to Philip --to her 
own better soul. That momentary happiness had been smitten with 
a blight— a leprosy; Stephen thought more lightly of Aer than he 
did of Lucy. 

As for Stephen, he leaned hach against the framework of the 
conservatoiy, dizzy with the conflict of passions — love, rage, and 
confused dtkpair: dos))nir at his want of self-mastery, and despsiir 
that he had offended Maggie. 

The last feeling siirmoiuited every other: to he by her side again 
and entreat forgiveness was the only thing that bad the force of a 
motive for him, and she had not been seated more than a few 
minutes when he came and stood humbly before her. But Maggie’s 
hitter rage was unspent. 

‘‘Leave me to myself, if you plea.se,” she said with impetuous 
haughtiness, “and for the futui'e avoid me.” 

Stephen turned away and walked backwards and forwards at the 
other end of the room. There was the dire necessity of going hack 
into the dancing-room again, and be was beginning to be conscious 
of that. They had been absent so short a time that when he wont 
in again the waltz was not ended. 

Miiggie, too, was not long before she re-entered. All the pride 
of her nature was stung into activity; the hateful weakness which 
had dragged her within reach of this wound to her self-respect 
had at least wrought its own cure. The thoughts and tempta- 
tions of the last month should all be flung away into an unvisited’ 
chamber of memory: there was nothing to allure her now; duty 
would he easy, and all the old calm purposes would reign j)eaeefully 
once more. She re-entered the drawing-room still udth .some excited 
brightness in her face, but with a sense of proud self-command that 
delied anything to agitate her. She refused to dance again, but she 
talked quite rc.-idily and calmly with everyone who atldressed hei’. 
And when they got home that night she kissed Lucy with a 
free heart, almost exulting in this scorching moment, which had 
delivered her from the possibility of another word or look that 
would have the stamp of treachery towards that gentle, un- 
suspicious sister. 

The next morning Maggie did not set olF to Basset quite so soon 
as she had expected. Her mother was to accompany her in the 
carriage, and household, bn.siness could not be despatched hastily by 
Mrs. Tulliver. So Maggie, wdio had been in a hurry to prepare 
luii'solf, had to sit wniiting, equipped for the di ivc, in the garden. 
Lucy was busy in the house wrapping up some bazaar jjvosciils for 
the younger ones at Basset, and when there wa.s a loud ring at the 
door-hrll Maggie felt .some alarm lest Lucy should bring out Slcphcn 
in her; it was'sure to be Stephen. 
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But presently the visitor came out into the garden alone and 
seated himself by her on the garden-chair. It was not Stephen. 

“ We can just catch the tip)s of the Scotch firs, Maggie, from this 
seat,” said Philip. 

They had taken each other’s hands in silence, but klaggie had 
looked at him with a more comjilete revival of the old childlike 
affectionate smile than he had seen before, and he felt encouraged. 

“Yea,” she said, “I often look at them, and wi.sh I could see the 
low sunlight on the stems again. But I have never been that way 
but once — to the churchyard with my mother.” 

“I have been there — I go there — continually,” said Philip. “I 
have nothing but the past to live upon.” 

A keen remembrance and keen pity impelled JIaggio to put her 
hand in Philip’s. They had so often walked hand in hand! 

“I rememher all the spots,” she said — “just where you told me 
of particular things — beautiful stories that I had never heal’d of 
before.” 

“You will go there again soon — won’t you, Maggie?” said Philip, 
getting timid. “ The Mill will soon be your brother’s home again.” 

“ Yes ; but I shall not be there,” said Maggie. “ I shall only hear 
of that happiness. I am going away again — Lucy has not told you, 
perhaps?” 

“Then the future will never join on to the past again, Maggie? 
That book is quite closed ?” 

Tbe gray eyes that had so often looked up at her with entreating 
worship looked up at her now, with a last struggling ray of hope in 
them, and Maggie met them with her large sincere gaze. 

“'fhat book never will be closed, Philip,” she said with grave 
sadness; “I desire no future that will break the ties of the past. 
But the tie to my brother is one of the strongest. 1 can do nothing 
willingly that will divide me always from him.” 

“Is that the only reason that would keep us apart for ever, 
Maggie?” said Philip, with a desperate dctoi'minatiori to have a 
definite answer. 

“The only reason,” said Maggie mth calm decision. And she 
believed it. At that moment she felt as if the enchanted cup had 
been dashed to the ground. The reactionary excitement that gave 
her a proud self-niasteiy had not subsided, and she looked at the 
future with a .sense of calm choice. 

They sat hand in hand without looking at each other or spcaldng 
for a few minutes; in Maggie’s mind the first scenes of love and 
parting were more present than the actual moment, and she was 
looking at Philip in the Eed Deeps. 

Philip felt that he ought to have been thoroughly happy in that 
answer of hers: she was as open and transparent as a rockTpool 


Why vas he not thoroughly happy? Jealousy is never satisfied 
with anything short of an omniscience that would detect the 
subtlest fold of the heart. 


CHAPTER XI 

IN THE EANE 

Maguie had been four days at her aunt Moss’s, giving the early June 
sunshine (luite a new brightness in the carc-diinmed eyes of that 
affectionate woman, and making an epoch for her cousins great and 
sjnall, who were learning her words and actions by heart, as if she had 
been a transient avalar of perfect wisdom and beauty. 

She was .standing on the causeway with her aunt and a group of 
cousins feeding the chielcens, at that quiet moment in the life of the 
farmyard before the afternoon milking-time. The great buildings 
rouncl the hollow yard wore as dreary and tumbledown as ever, but 
over the old garden-wall the straggling rose-lnishes were beginning 
to toss their .summer weight, and the gray wood and old bricks of 
the house, on its higher level, had a look of sleepy age in the broad 
afternoon sunlight, that suited the quiescent time. Maggie, with her 
bonnet over her am, was smiling down at the hatch of small fluffy 
; chickens, when her aunt exclaimed : 

“Goodne.ss rne! who is that gentleman coming in at the gate?” 

It was a gentleman on a tall bay lior.se; and the flanks and neck 
of the horse were streaked black with fast riding. -Maggie felt a 
beating at head atirl lioart — horrible as the sudden leaping to life 
of a s.aviige enemy who had feigned death. 

“ lYho is it, my deal'?” said Mrs. Moss, seeing in .Nfaggic’s face the 
evidence tlrat she knew, 

: .“It is Mr. Stephen .Gnest,” said Maggie rather fliintly. “My 
cousin Lucy’s-^ — a gentleman who i.s very intimate at my cou.sin’s.” 

Stephen was already close to them, had jumped off hi.s lior.se, and 
now raised his hat as he advanced. 

“Hold the horse, Wi%,” said Mrs. Moss to the twelve-year-old 

'“feoy- ' 

: “ No, thank you,” said Stephen, pulling at the horse’s impatiently- 
to.ssiug head. “ I must be going ag:iin immediately. I li.i vo a me.ss- 
age to deliver to yoti. Miss Tulliver — on private bu.siness. May I 
take the liberty’ of asking you to walk a few yards with me?” 

lie had a half-jaded, half-irritated look, such as a man gets when 
lie has been dogged by some care or annoyance that make.s his bed 


and liis diiuier of little use to him. He spoke almost abruptly, as if 
hifs errand were too pressing for him to trouble himself about what 
would be thought by Mrs. Moss of his visit and request. Good Mrs. 
Moss, rather nervous in the presence of this apparently haughty 
gentleman, was inwardly wondering whether she would be doing 
right or wrong to invite him again to leave his horse and walk 
in, w'hen Maggie, feeling all the embarrassment of the situation, 
and unable to say anything, put on her bonnet, and turned to 
walk towards the gate. 

Stephen turned too, and walked by her side, leading his horse. 

Not a word was spoken till they were out in the lane, and had 
walked four or five yards, wlien Maggie, w'ho had been looking 
straight before her all the while, turned again to walk back, say- 
ing, with haughty resentment: 

“ There is no need for me to go any farther. I don’t know whether 
you consider it gentlemanly and delicate conduct to place me in a 
position that forced me to come out with jmu — or whether you 
wished to insult me still further by thrusting ati interview upon 
me in this W’ay.” 

“ Of course you are angry with me for coming,” said Stephen 
bitterly. “ Of course it is of no consequence what a man has to 
suffer — it is only your woman’s dignity that you care about.” 

Maggie gave a slight start, such as might have come from the 
slightest possible electric shock. 

“As if it were not enough that I’m entangled in this way — that 
I’m mad with love for you — that I resist the strongest passion a man 
can fool, because I try to be true to other claims — but you must treat 
me as if I were a coarse brute, who would willingly offend you. And 
when, if I had my own choice, I should ask you to take my hand and 
my fortune, and iny whole life, and do what you liked with them ! I 
know I forgot myself. I took an unwarrantable lilierty. I hate 
myself for h.'i,ving done it. But I repented immediately —I’ve been 
repenting ever since. You ought not to think it unpardonable : a 
man who lo^-es with his whole soul, as I do you, is liable to bo 
mastered by his feelings for a moment; but you Icnow — you must 
believe — that the ^vorst pain I could have is to have pained you-— 
that I would give the world to recall the error.” 

Maggie dared not .spealc — dared not turn her head. The strength 
that hud come from resentment was all gone, and lier lips were 
quivering visibly. She could not trust herself to utter the full for- 
giveness that rose in answer to that confession. 

They were come nearly in front of the gate again, and she paused, 
trembling. 

“ You must not say these things — I must not hear them,” slie said, 
looking dovi’u in misery, as Stephen came in front of her, to prevent 
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liei- frcmi. going fai'tlier towards the gate. “ Fm very sorry for any 
pain you have to go through; but it is of no use to speak.” 

“ Yes, it M of use,” said Stephen impetuously. “ It would he of 
use if you would treat me with some sort of pity and consideration, 
instead of doing me vile injustice in your mind. I could bear every- 
thing more quietly if I knew you didn’t hate me for an insolent cox- 
comb. Look at me — ^see what a hunted devil I am: I’ve been riding 
thirty miles every day to get away from the thought of you.” 

Maggie did not — dared not look. She had already seen the 
harassed face. But she said gently: 

“I don’t think any evil of you.” 

"Then, dearest, look at me,” said Stephen, in deepest, tonderest 
tones of entreaty. "Don’t go away from me yet. Give me a 
moment’s happiness — make me feel you’ve forgiven mo.” 

“ Yes, I do forgive you,” said Maggie, shaken by these tones, and 
all the more frightened at herself. " But pray let me go in again. 
Pray go away.” 

A great tear fell from under her lowered eyelids. 

“ I can’t go aw'ay from you — I can’t leave you,” said Stephen with 
still more passionate pleading. " I shall come back again if you send 
me away with this coldness — I can’t answer for mysmf. But if you 
ivill go with me only a little way, I can live on that. You see plainly 
, enough that your anger has only made me ten times more unreason- 
able.” . 

Maggie turned. But Tancred, the hay horse, began to make such 
spirited remonstrances against this frequent change of direction that 
Stephen, catching sight of AYilly Moss peeping through the gate, 
called out: "Here! just come and hold my horse for five minutes.” 

"0 no,” said Maggie hurriedlj^, “my aunt will tliink it so 
strange.” 

“biever mind,” Stephen answered impatiently; “they don’t know 
the people at St. Ogg’.s. Lead him up and down just hero, for five 
minutes,” he added to Willy, who was now clo.se to them; and then 
he turned to Maggie’s side, and they walked on. It was clear that 
she go on now.” 

“Take my arm,” said Stephen entreatingly; and she took it, 
feeling all the while as if she were sliding downwards in a niglit- 

•''-mare.” ' 

“There is no end to this misery,” she began, struggling to repel 
the influence by speech, “ It is wicked — base — over allowing a word 
or look that Lucy — that others might not have seen. 'I'hink of 
v„LuGy.”' 

“1 do think of her — bless her. If I didn’t ” Stc})licu laid his 

hand on Maggie’s that rested on his arm, and they boUi felt it 
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“And 1 have other ties,” Maggie went on at last, with a desperate 
effort, — “ even if Lucy did not exist.” 

“You are engaged to PhiliiJ Wakem,” said Stephen hastily. “Is 
it so?” 

“ I coirsider myself engaged to him — I don’t mean to many any- 
one else.” 

Stephen was silent again until they had turned out of the ,sun into 
a side lane, all grassy and sheltered. Then he hurst out impetu- 
ously ; 

“It is unnatural — it is horrible. Maggie, if you loved me as I 
love you, we should throw everything else to the winds for the sake 
of belonging to each other. We should break all these mi.staken ties 
that were made in blindness, and determine to marry each other.” 

“ I would rather die than fall into that temptation,” said Maggie 
with deep, slow distinctness, — all the gathered spiritual force of 
painfid years coming to her aid in this extremity. She drew her 
arm from his as she spoke. 

“Tell mo, then, that you don’t care for me,” he said almost 
violently; “Tell me that you love someone else better.” 

It darted through Maggie’s mind that here was a mode of releasing 
herself from outward struggle — to tell Stephen that her whole heart 
was Philip’s. But her lips would not utter that, and she was silent. 

“ If you do love me, dearest,” said Stephen gently, taking up her 
band again and laying it tvithin his arm, “ it is better — it is right 
that we should many each other. We can’t help the pain it will 
give. It is come upon us without our seeking: it is natural — it has 
taken hold of me in spite of every effort I have made to resist it. 
God knows, I've been trying to be faithful to tacit engagements, and 
I’ve only made things woi’se — I’d better have given way at first.” 

Maggie was silent. If it were not wrong — if she were once con- 
vinced of that, and need no longer beat and struggle against this 
current, soft and yet strong as the summer stream! 

“ Say ‘ yes dearest,” said Stephen, leaning to look entreatingly in 
her face. “ What eoiikl we care about in the whole world beside, if 
we belonged to each other.” 

Her breath was on his face — his bps were very near hers — but 
there was a great dread dwelling in his love for her. 

Her lips and eyelids quivered; she opened her eyes full on his 
for an instant, like a lovoly wld animal timid and struggling under 
caresses, and then turned sharp round towards home again. 

“ And after all,” he went on in an impatient tone, tiying to defeat 
his own scruples as well as hors, “ I am bimking no po,sitive engage- 
ment: if Lucy’s affections had been withdrawn from me and givott to 
someone else, I should have felt no right to assert a claim on her. If 
you are not absolutely pledged to Philip, we are neither of us Iwund.” 
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“ You don’t believe that— it is not your real feeling,” said Maggie 
earnestly. “You feel, as I do, that the real tie lies in the feelings 
and expectations wo have raised in other minds. El.se all pledges 
might be brolcon, when thei-e was no outward penalty. There would 
be no such thing as faithfulness.” 

Stephen was silent: he could not pursue that argument; the op- 
posite conviction had wrought in him too strongly tlu’ovigh his pre- 
vious time of struggle. Bub it soon pre.seiited itself in a. new form. 

“The pledge emU be fulfilled,” he said with impotnous insistance. 
“ It is unnatural : u'C can only pretend to give ouwelves to anyone 
else. There is wrong in that too — there may be miaevy in it for 
tliem as well as for us, Maggie, you must see that — you do see 
that,” 

He was looking eagerly at her face for the least sign of compli- 
ance; his largo, firm, gentle grasp was on her hand. She was silent 
for a few moments, with her eyc.s iixed on the ground; then she 
drew a deep breath, and said^ looking up at him, with solemn 
■sadness : 

"0, it is difficult — life is very difficult. It seems right to me 
sometimes that we should follow our strongest feeling; — but then, 
such feelings continually come across the ties that all our former life 
has made for us — the tics that have made others dependent on us — 
and would out them in two. If life were quite easy and simple, as 
it might have been in paradise, and we could always see that one 
being first towards whom ... I mean, if life did not nnike duties 
for us before love comcs-~love would be a sign that two people 
ought to belong to eiicli other. But I see — I feel it is not so 
now; there are thiiig,s we must reiionnce in life; some i.’t us must 
resign love. Many things are ditficulb and dark to me; iiut I sen 
one thing rpiito clearly — that I must riot, cannot seek my own happi- 
ness b}'- sacrificing others. Love is natural; but surely pity and 
faithfulness aiul memory are natural too. And they would live in 
mo still, and punish me if I did not obey thenn. I should bo 
haunted by the suffering I had caused. Our love would be 
poisoned. Tlon’t urge me; help mo — help me, hecmi&l love you.” 

Maggie had become more and more earnest as she wont on; her 
face had become fluslied, and her eyes fuller and fuller of appealing 
love. Stephen h.ad the fibre of nobleness in him that vibnitod to lier 
appeal; but in the .same moment — how could it be otherwise'! — that 
pleading beauty gained new ptower over him, 

“ Dearest,” he said in scarcely more than a whisjiei', while hi.s arm 
stole round her, “I’ll do, I’ll bear anything you wish. But— one 
kis.s— one— the last — before we part.” 

One ki.=s — and then a long look— until Maggie said tremulously: 
“ Let Tue go — let us make ha,ste back.” 



Slie liun-iecl along, and not another word was spoken. Stephen 
stood .still and beckoned when they eanie within sight of Willy and 
the horse, find klnggio went on through the gate. Mrs, Moss was 
standing alone at the door of the old porch; she had sent all the 
coirsins in, with kind thoughtfulness. It might he a jojd'ul thing 
that Maggie had a rich and handsome lover, hut .she w'oiild naturally 
feel emharrassed at coming in again : and it might not be joyful. In 
either ease, Mrs. Mo.ss waited anxiously to receive Maggie by herself. 
The speaking face told pikiinlj'’ enough that, if there was joy, it was 
of a very agitating dubious sort. 

“ Hit down here a bit, my dear.” She drew Maggie into the porch, 
and sat down on the bench by her: there was no privacy in the 
house. 

“ 0, aunt Gritty, I’m very wretched. I wish I could have died 
when I was fifteen. It seemed so easy to give things up then — -it is 
BO hard now.” 

The poor child throw her arni.s round her aunt’s neck, and fell into 
long,, deep sobs. 


CHAPTER XII 

A FAMILY PARTY 

Maggie left ber good aunt Gritty at the end of the w'cek, and went 
to Gariim Firs to pay hor visit to aunt Pullet according to agree- 
ment. In the meantime very unexpected things had happened, and 
there was to be a faniily party at Garum to discuss and celebrate a 
change in the fortunes of tlie Tullivers which was likely finally to 
carry away tbe slnulow of their demerits lilce the last limb of an 
eclipse, and cause tbeir Ivitlierfco obscured virtues to shine forth in 
full-rounded splendour. It is pleasant to know that a new ministry 
ju.st.comc info oitice are not the only fellow-men tvbo enjoy a period 
of high appreciation find full-blown eulogy; in many I’espoctable 
families tbroughoiit this realm, relatives becoming crcditalile meet 
with )i similar cordiality of recognition, which, in its fine freedom 
from the coercion of any antecedents, suggests tbe hopeful possibility 
that we may some daj’^ without any notice find ourselves in full 
millenninm, with coclcatricos who have coa.sed to bite, and wolves 
that no longer show their teeth with any but the blandest inten- 
tions. 

Lucy came so early as to have the start even of aunt Glegg, for 
she longed to lifive some undisturbed talk with Maggie about the 
wonderful news. It seemed — did it not? said Lucy, with her 
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“ You don’t heliove that— it is not your real feeling,” said Maggie 
earnestly. “You feel, a.s I do, that the real tie lie.s in the feelings 
and expectations we have raised in other minds. Else all pledges 
might be brolcen, when there was no outward penalty. There would 
be no such thing as faithfnlnes,s.” 

Stephen was silent: he coidd not pursue that argument; the op- 
posite conviction had wrought in him too strongly through bis pre- 
vious time of struggle. But it soon presented itself in a now form. 

“The pledge mh be fulfilled,” he said with impotuoits insistance. 
“ It is unnatural; wo can only pwetend to give ourselves to anyone 
else. There is wrong in that too — there may be misery in it for 
i]im as well as for us. Maggie, you must see that — you do see 
that.” 

He was looking eagerly at her face for the least sign of compli- 
ance ; his large, firm, gentle grasp was on her hand. She was silent 
for a few moments, with her eyes fi-ved on the ground; then she 
drew a deep breath, and said, looking up at him, with solemn 
sadness: 

“ 0 , it i,s difficult — life is very difficult. It seems right to me 
sometimes that we should follow our strongest feeling; — but then, 
such feelings continimlly come across the ties that all our former life 
has made for us — the ties that have made others dependent on us — 
and would cut them in two. If life were quite easy and simple, as 
it might have been in paradi.se, and we could always see that one 
being first towards whom ... I mean, if life did not make duties 
for U.S before love eorncs — love would be a sign that two people 
ought to belong to each other. But I see — I feci it is not so 
now: the-'c are t.liings Ave must renounce in life; some of us nmst 
resign love. Many things are difficult and dark to me; but I .it-e 
one thing quite clearly — that I must not, cantiot seek my own happi- 
ness by sacrificing others. Love is natural; but surely pity and 
faithfulue.ss and memory arc natural tfio. And tliey rvould live in 
me still, and i>uriish me if [ did not ol)oy them. I should be 
haunted by the suffering I had caused. Our love would bo 
poisoned. Don’t urge me; help me — help me, Srcfwse I love you.” 

Maggie had become more and more earnest as she went on; her 
face had become flushed, and her eyes fuller and fuller of appealing 
love. Stephen had the fibre of nobleness in hini that vibrated to her 
appe.d; but in the same moment — how could it bo other w 1^.0 that 
pleading beauty gained new poAver oA'er him. 

“ Dearest,” he said in scarcely more than a whi.spur, AAffiilo his ann 
stole round her, “I’ll do. I'll bear anything you AV’i,sh. But— one 
kiss— one— the last^ — before aa^c part.” 

Otio kiss— ajid then a long look — until Maggie said trcmulou.sly ; 
" Let ICC go-— let us make haste back.” 



She hurried along, and not another word was spoken. Stephen 
stood still and beckoned when they came within sight of Willy and 
the horse, and Maggie went on through the gate. Mrs. Moss was 
standing alone at the door of the old porch; she had sent all the 
cousins in, with kind thoughtfulness. It might be a joyful thing 
that Maggie had a rich and handsome lover, hut she would naturally 
feel embarrassed at coming in again: and it might 'iiot be joyful. In 
either case, Mrs. Moss waited anxiously to receive Maggie by herself. 
The speaking face told plainly enough that, if there was joy, it was 
of a very agitating dubious sort. 

“ Sit down here .a hit, my dear.” She drew Maggie into the porch, 
and sat down on the bench by her: there was no privacy in the 
house. 

“0, aunt Gritty, I’m very wi'etcbed. I wi.sh I could have died 
when I was fifteen. It seemed so ea.sy to give things up tlien — it is 
so hard now.” 

The poor child threw her arms round her aunt’s neck, and fell into 
long, deep sobs. 


CHAPTER XII 

A FAMILY PARTY 

Magoie left her good aunt Gritty at the end of the week, and went 
to Garnm Firs to pay her visit to aunt Pullet according to agree- 
ment. In the meantime very une.xpeeted things had happened, and 
there was to be a family party at Garuin to discuss and celebrate a 
change in the fortunes of the Tullivers which was likely fitiall 3 ' to 
carry away the shadow of their demerits like the last limb of an 
eclipse, and cause their hitherto obscured virtues to sliiiie forth in 
full-rounded splendour. It is pleasant to know that a new ministry 
just. come into ofiice arc not the only fcllow-men who enjoy a period 
of high appreciation and full-blown eulogy; in many respectable 
families throughout this realm, relatives becoming creditable moot 
with a similar cordiality of vocognition, which, in its fine freedom 
from the coercioTi of any antecedents, suggests the hopeful jmssibility 
that we may some day without any notice find ourselves in full 
millennium, noth cockatrices who have ceased to bite, and wolves 
that no longer show their teeth with imy but the blandest inten- 
tions. 

Lucy came so early as to have the start even of aunt Glegg, for 
she longed to have some undi.slurbcd talk with Maggie about the 
wonderful uou-s. It seemed — did it not? .said Lucy, with her 
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prettiest air of wisdom — as if everything, even other people’s mis- 
fortunes (poor ci'eafcures!) were conspiring now to make poor dear 
aunt Tuliiver, and cousin Tom, and haughty Maggie too, if she wore 
not obstinately bent on the contrary, as happy as they deserved 
to be after all their troubles. To tliink that the very day — the 
very day — after Tom had come back from Newcastle, that un- 
fortunate young Jetsome, whom Mr. Wakora had placed at the 
mill, had been pitched off his horse in a drunken fit, and was 
lying at St. Ogg’s in a dangerous state, so that Wakem had signi- 
fied his wish that the new purchasers should enter on the premises 
at once! It was very dreadful for that unhappy young man, but it 
did seem as if the mi-sfortune had happened then, rather than at any 
other time, in order that cousin Tom might all the sooner have the 
fit reward of his exemplary conduct — papa thought so very highly 
of him. Aunt Tulliver must certainly go to the Mill now, and keep 
house for Tom: that was rather a loss to Lucy in the matter of 
household comfort; but then, to think of poor aunty being in her old 
place again, and gradually getting comforts about her there ! 

On this last point Lucy had her cunning luojects, and when she 
and Maggie had made their dangerous way down the bright stairs 
into the handsome parlour, where the very sunbeams seemed cleaner 
than elsewhere, she directed her manoeuvres, as any other great 
tactician would have done, against the weaker side of the enemy. 

“Aunt Pullet,” she said, seating herself on the sofa, and caress- 
ingly adjusting that lady’s floating cap-string, “I want you to make 
up your mind what linen and things you will give Tom towards 
housekeeping; because you’re always so generous — you give such 
nice things, you know; and if you set the example, aunt Glegg will 
follow.” 

“ That she never can, my dear,” said Mrs. Pullet with unusual 
vigour, “for she hasn’t got the linen to follow suit wi’ mine, I can 
tell you. 8he’d riiver the taste, not if she’d spend the money. Big 
checks and live things, like- stags and foxes, all her table-linen is — 
not a spot nor a diamont among ’em. But it’s poor work, dividing 
one’s linen before one dies — I niver thought to ha’ done that, Bos.sy,” 
Mrs, Pullet continued, shaking her head and looking at her sister 
Tulliver, “when you and me chose the double diamont, the first flax 
iver we’d spun— and the Lord knows where yours is gone.” 

“I’d no choice. I’m sure, sister,” .said poor Mrs. Tulliver, accus- 
tomed to cousider herself in the light of an accused person. “ I’m 
sure it was no wish 0’ mine, iver, as I should lie awake 0’ night, s 
thinking 0’ my best, bleached linen all over the country.” 

“Take a peppennint, Mrs. Tulliver,” said uncle Pullet, feeling that 
be was offering a cheap and wholesome form of comfort, which he 
was recommending by example. 
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“0 blit, aunt Pullet,” said Lucy, “you’ve so much beautiful linen. 
And suppose you had bad daughtez’sJ Thezi you must have divided 
it when thej?' were married.” 

i‘AYell, I don’t say as I won’t do it,” said Mrs. Pullet, “ for now 
Tom’s so lucky, it’s nothing but right his friends should look 011 him 
and help him. There’s the table-cloths I bought at your sale, Bessy; 
it -was nothing but good-natur’ 0’ me to buy ’em, for they’ve been 
lying in the chest ever since. But I’m not going to give .Maggie any 
more 0’ my Indy muslin and thing.?, if she’s to go into service again, 
when .she might stay and keep me company, and do my sewing for 
me, if vshe wasn’t rvanted at her brother’s.” 

“Going into service” was the expression bj’- which the Dodson 
mind represented to itself the position of teaclier or governess, and 
Maggie’s return to that menial condition, now circumstances oll'ered 
her more eligible prospects, was likely to be a sore point with all her 
relatives besides Lucy. Maggie in her ci'ude form, with her hair 
down her back, and altogether in a state of dubious promise, was a 
most undesirable niece; but noiv she w'as capable of being at once 
ornamental and useful. The subject -ivas revived in aunt and uncle 
Glegg’s pre.seiice, over the tea and muffins. 

“Ilegh, hegh!” said Mr. Glegg, good-natnredlj' patting Maggie on 
the back, “ nonsense, nonsense ! Don’t lot us hear of you taking a 
place again, klaggie. Why, you must ha’ picked up half a dozen 
sweethearts at the bazaar: isn’t there one of ’em the right sort of 
article? Come, now?” 

“ Mr. Glegg,” said his wife W'ith that .shade of increased politeness 
in her severity which she always put on with her crisper fronts, 
“you’ll excuse me, but you’re far too light for a man of your years. 
It’s respect and duty to her aunts and the re-st of her kin, as are so 
good to her, should have kept my niece from fixing about going 
away again, without consulting us — not sweethearts, if I’m to use 
such a word, though it tvas never beared in m.n family.” 

“ Wli}’-, what did they call us, when We went to see ’em, then, eh, 
neighbour Pullet? They thought us sweet enough then,” .said i\Ir. 
Glegg, winking pleasantly, while Mr. Pullet, at the suggestion of 
sweetness, took a little more sugar. 

“Mr. Glegg,” said Mrs. G., “if you’re going to he undelioatB, 
let me know.” 

“La, Jane, your husband’s only joking,” said Mrs. Pullet; “let 
him joke while he’s got health and strength, 'riiere’s poor Mr. 
Tilt got his mouth drawn all o’ one side, and couldn’t hangli if 
ho was to try.” 

“I’ll trouble you for the muffineer, then, Mr. Glegg,” said Mrs. 
G., “if I may be so bold to interrupt your joldng. Though it’s 
other people ‘must see the joke in a nieice’s putting a slight on 
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her mother’s eldest sister, as is the head o’ the family; and only 
coming in and out on short visits, all the time she’s been in tlie 
town, and then settling to go tl^Yay without my knowledge — as 
I’d laid caps out on purpose for her to niake ’em tip for me,— 
and me as have divided my money so equal — 

“ Sister,” Mrs. Tulliver broke in anxiously, “ I’m sure hlaggie 
never thought o’ going away wdthout staying at your house as well 
as the others. Sot as it’s my wish she should go away at all — but 
quite oontrairy. I’m sure I’m innocent. I’ve said over and oi'er 
again ; * My dear, you’ve no call to go away ’. But there’s ton days 
or a fortnight Maggic’U have before she’s fixed to go ; she can stay 


s well, and I’ll step in when I can, and so v 


at your house just a 
Lucy,” _ . 

“ Bessy ,” said Mrs, Glegg, “ if you’d exercise a little more thought, 
you might know I should Tiardly think it was worth while to unpin a 
bed, and go to .all that trouble now, just at the end o’ the time, when 
our house isn’t above a quarter of an hour’s walk from Mr, Deane’s. 
She can come the first thing in the morning, and go back the last at 
night, and he thankful she's got a good aunt so close to her to come 
and sit with. I know 7 should, when I was her age.” 

‘'La, Jane,” said Mrs. Pullet, “it ’ud do your beds good to have 
somebody to sleep in ’em. There’s that striped room smells dread- 
ful mouldy, and the glass mildewed like anything. I’m sure I 
thought I should he struck with death when you took me in.” 

“ 0, there is Tom!” exclaimed Lucy, clapping' her hands. “ He’s 
come on Sindbad, .as I told him. I was afraid lie was not going to 
keep his promise.” 

M, aggie jumped up to kiss Tom as ho entered, with strong feeling, 
at this first meeting .since the pro.spect of returning to the Mill had 
been opened to him; .and she kept liis hand, leading him to the cbiir 
by her side. To have no cloud between herself .and Tom was still a 
perpetual yearning in her that had its root deeper than all change. 
He smiled .at her very kindly this evening, and said : “ Well, Magsie, 
how’s aunt Moss'!” 

“ Gome, come, .sir,” said Mr. Glegg, putting out his hand. “Wlyr, 
you’re such a big man, you oarry all before you, it sooma. you’re 
come into your luck a good deal earlier than us old folks did— but I 
wish you joy, I wish you joy. You’ll get the Mill ;ill for your own 
again” some day, I’ll' be bound. You won’t stop half-way up the 
' hill.” . ; ^ ■ 

“ but I hope lie’ll bear in mind a.s it’s his mother’s family as he 
owes it to,” said him. Glegg. “If lie hadn’t had Ihem to take after, 
he’d iia’ been poorly off. There was never any failures, nor lawing, 
nor wastefulness in our family — nor dying without u'ills ” 

“ Yo, nor sudden deaths,” said tuiiib Pullet; “ allays the doctor 



calloi-l in. But Tutu had the Dodson skin: T said that from the fir.st. 
And J don’t know what ym mean to do, sister Glegg, but I mean to 
give him a table-cloth of all my three biggest sizes Imt one, besides 
sheets. I don’t .say what more I shall doj but that I shall do, and if 
I should die to-moiTOw, Mr. Pullet, you’ll bear it in mind — though 
you’ll be blundei'ing with the keys, and never remember as that on 
the third .shelf o’ the left-hand w'ardrobe, behind the Jiight-ciii),s with 
the broad lies— not the narrow-frilled ’nns — is the key o’ the drawer 
in the Blue lioom, where the key o’ the Blue Closet i.s. You’ll make 
a mistake, and 1 .shall niver bo worthy to know it Yon’vo a memory 
for m 3 >- pills and draughts, w'onderfiil — I’ll allays say that of you — 
but you’re lost among' the Iceys.” This gloomy pros))ect of the con- 
fasion that would ensue on her decease was very affecting to Mrs. 
Pullet, 

“ You carry it too far, Soply— -that locking in and out,” said Mrs. 
Glegg, in a tone of some disgust at thi.s folly. “ You go beyond 
your own family. There’s nobody c.an say I don’t lock up; but I do 
what’s reasonable, and no more. And as for the linen, I shall look 
out ■what’s serviceable, to make a present of to my nephey : I’ve got 
cloth as has never been whittened, better rvortli having than othe.r 
people’s fine holland; and I hope he’ll lie down in it and think of his 
aunt." 

Tom thanked Mrs. Glegg, hut evaded any promise to meditate 
nightly on her virtues; and Mr. Glegg effected a diversion for him by 
asking about i\Ir. Deane’s intentions concerning steam. 

Lucy had had her far-sighted views in begging Tom to come on 
Sindbad. It appeared, when it was time to go home, that the man- 
servant was to lido the horse, and cou.siii Tom was to drive home liis 
mother and Lucy. “You must sit by yourself, aunty," said that 
contriving young lady, “because I must sit by Toni; I’ve a gi-eat 
deal to say to him.” 

In the eagerness of her affectionate anxiety for Maggie, Lucy could 
not persuade herself to defer a conversation about her with Tom, who, 
she tlioiight, withi such a cup of joy before him as this rapid fulfil- 
moiit of his wish about tlie Mill, must become jiliant and flexible. 
Her nature sujiplied her with no key to Toni’s; and .slie was puzsled 
as well as pained to notice the unpleasant change on his connteiianco 
when she gave him the history of the way in wliich I’Jiilip had u.sed 
his influence with his father. She had counted on this revelation as 
a great stroke of iiolicy, ■which was to turn Tom’s heart towards 
Philip at once, and, be.sides that, prove that the elder lYakem -was 
ready to receive Maggie rvith all the honours of a daughter-in-law. 
Nothing was ■wanted, then, but for dear Tom, who always had that 
pleasant smile rvhen he looked at cousin Lucy, to turn completely 
round, .say the opposite of what he had always said before, and 
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declare that lie, for his part, was delighted that all the old griev- 
ances should be healed, and that Maggie should have Pliilip with all 
suitable despatch : in cousin Lucy’s opinion nothing could be easier. 

But to minds strongly marked by the positive and negative quali- 
ties that create severity — strength of will, conscious rectitude of 
purpose, narrowness of imagination and intellect, great power of 
selbcontrol, and a disposition to exert control over others — pre- 
judices come as the natural food of tendencies which can get no 
sustenance out of that complex, fragmentary, doubt - provoking 
knowledge which we call truth. Let a prejudice be bequeathed, 
carried in the air, adopted by hearsay, caught in through the eye 
— however it may come, these minds will give it a habitation; it is 
something to assert strongly and bravely, something to fill up the 
void of spontaneous ideas, something to impose on others with the 
authority of conscious right: it is at once a staff and a baton. Every 
prejudice that will answer these puiposes is self-evident. Our good 
upright Tom Tulliver’s mind was of this class : his inward criticism 
of his father’s faults did not prevent him from adopting his 
father’s jirejudice; it was a prejudice against a man of lax prin- 
ciple and lax life, and it was a meeting-point for all the dis- 
appointed feelings of family and personal pride. Other feelings 
added their force to produce Tom’s bitter repugnance to Philip, 
and to Maggie’s union with him; and notwitlistanding Lucy’s 
power over her strong -ivilled cousin, she got nothing but a cold 
refusal ever to sanction such a marriage: “but of course Maggie 
could do as she liked — she had declared her determination to be in- 
dependent, For Tom’s part, he bold himself bound by his duty to 
his father’s memory, and by every manly feeling, never to consent 
to any relation with the Wakems.” 

Thus, all that Lucy had efTected by her zealous mediation was to 
fill Tom’s mind with the expectation that Maggie’s perverse resolve 
to go into a situation again would presently raetamoiphose itself, as 
her resolves were apt to do, into something equally perverse, hut 
entirely different — a marriage with Philip Wakem, 


CHAPTER XIII 

BORNE ALONG BY THE TIDE 

In less than a week Maggie was .at Bt. Ogg’s figiiin,— outwimlly in 
much the same position as when her visit there had just begun. It 
was easy for her to fill, her mornings itpart from Lucy without any 


olivious effort; for she had her promised visits to pay to her ainit 
Cllegg, and it was natural that she should give her mother more tlian 
usual of her companionship in these last weelts, especial^ as there 
were preparations to be thought of for Tom’s housekeeping. But 
Lucy would hoar of no pretext for her remaining avnay in the even- 
ings; she must always come from aunt Gleggls before dinner— “else 
what shall i have of you?" said Lucy with a tearful pout that could 
not be resisted. And Mr. Stephen Guest laid unaccountably taken 
to dining at Mr. .Deane’,s as often as pos.siblc, instead of avoiding 
that, as he used to do. At first he began his mornings with a 
resolui.iou that he woi\kl not dine there — not oven go in the even- 
ing, till Maggie was away. Ho had even devised a plan of starting 
off on a journey in this agreeable June weather; the headaches whicdi 
he had constantly been alleging as a ground for stupidity and silence 
were a sufficient ostensible motive. But the journey was not taken, 
and by the fourth morning no distinct resolution ivas formed about 
the evenings : they were only foreseen as times when Maggie would 
still be present for a little while — when one more touch, one more 
glance, might be snatched. For, why not? Tliere was nothing to 
conceal between them ; they knew — they had confessed their love, 
and they had renounced each other; they wore going to part. 
Honour and conscience were going to dii'ide them; Maggie, with 
that appeal from her inmost soul, had decided it; but surely they 
might cast a lingering look at each other acro.ss the gulf, before they 
turned away never to look again till that strange light had for ever 
faded out of their eyes. 

Maggie, all this time, moved about with a quiescence and even 
torpor of manner so contrasted with her usual fitful brightness and 
ardour that Lucy would have had to seek some other cause for .such 
a change, if she had not been convinced that the po.sition in which 
Maggie stood between Philip and her brother, and the prospect of 
her self-imposed wearisome banishment, were quite enough to account 
for a large amount of depression. But under this torpor there was a 
fierce battle of emotions, such as Maggie in all her life of struggle had 
never known or foreboded; it seemed to her as if all the worst evil 
in her had lain in ambush till now, and had suddenly .started up fnll- 
armed with hideous, overpowering strength 1 There were moments 
in which a cruel selfishness seemed to be getting possession of her: 
why should not Lucy — why should not Philip sufi'or? She. had liad 
to suft'er througli many years of her life; and who bad renounced any- 
thing for her? And when something like that fulnes.s of existence — 
love, wealth, ease, refinement, — all that her nature craved, was 
brought within her reach, why was she to forego it, that anoUier 
might have it — another, who perhaps needed it less? Buf amidst 
all thif new jiassionatc tumult there were the old voicc.s innldng 
(sm) an 


tliemsolyes beard with rising power, til], from time to time, tbo 
tumult seemed quelled. Was that existence wliicb tempted her 
the full existence she dreamed? Where, then, would ho all the 
memories of earlj' striving, all the deep pity for another’s pain, 
which had been nurtured iu her through yoa)-s of atfection and 
hardship, all the di\dne presentiment of something higher than 
more personal enjoyment which had made the sacrednoss of life? 
She might as well liope to enjoy walking hy maiming her feet, 
as hope to enjoy an existence in which she set out hy maiming the 
faith and sympathy that were the be.st organs of her soul. And 
then, if pain were so hard to Iw, what was it to others?— “Ah, Godl 
preserve me from inflicting — give me strength to hoar it.”— How had 
she sunk into this struggle with a ternptatio?i that she would once 
have thought herself as secure from as from deliberate crime? When 
was that first hateful moment in which she liad been conscious of a 
feeling that clashed with her truth, affection, and gratitude, and had 
not shaken it from her with horror, as if it had been a loathsome 
thing?— And yet, since this strange, sweet, subduing influence did 
not, should not conquer her — since it was to remain simply her own 
suffering . . . her mind was meeting Stephen’s iu that thought of 
hi.s, that they might still snatch moments of mute coiiferision before 
the parting came. For was uot he suffering too? She saw it daily 
— saw it in the sickened look of fatigue with which, as soon as ho 
was not compelled to exert himself, he relaiised into indifference to- 
wards everything hnt the jjossibility of watching her. Could she 
refuse sometimes to answer that hcscochiiig look wliich .slie felt to bo 
following her like a low muiaiiur of love and pain? She refused it 
less and less, till at last the evening for them both was sometimes 
made of a momciit’.s mutual gaze; they thought of it till it came, and 
when it had come, they thought of nothing else. One other thing 
Stephen seemed now and then to care for, and that was, to sing; it 
was a way of speaking to Maggie. Perhaps he was not distinctly 
conscious that he was impelled to it by a secret longing — running 
counter to all his self-confessed resolves— to deepen the hold be hail 
on her. Watch your own speech, and noticfs how it is guided hy 
your less conscious jmrposes, and you will undor.staud that coii- 
tradicjtion in Stephen. 

Philip W’’ak0ra was a less frequent visitor, hut he (same occasion- 
ally in the evening, and it happened that he was there when Lucy 
said, as they sat out on the lawn, near sunset; 

“Now Maggie’s tale of visits to aunt Glegg is completed, I moan 
that we, shall go out boating every day until she goes. She has not 
had half enough boating, because of those tiresome vi.=its, and she 
; likes it better than anything. .Don’t you, Maggie?” 

“ Fetter than any sort of locomotion, I hope you meiin,” said 
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Philip, smiling nt iMaggie, who was lolling hack\rard in a low 
garden-chair, “else sho will.be selling her soul to that ghostly 
Ijoaluian who haunts the Floss — only for the sake of being drifted 
in a boat for ever.” 

“Should you like to be her boatmanf’ said Lucy. “Because, if 
you would, you can come with us and take aii oar. If tlie .Floss were 
but a quiet; lake itistead of a river, we should bo independent of any 
gentleman, for Maggie can row splendidly. As it is, we are reduced 
to n»k services of knights and squire-s, who do not seem to oiler them 
with great alacrity.” 

She looked playful reproach at Stephen, who was sauntering up 
and down, and was just singing in pianissimo falsetto: 

“Thu tliirat that from the .‘ioul doth rise, 

Doth .isk ft drink divine ”. 

He took no notice, but still kept aloof; he had clone so frec(ueiitly 
during Philip’s recent visits. 

“ You don’t seem iuclincd for boating,” said Lucy, when he came 
to sit down by her on the bench. “Doesn’t rotving suit you 
now!” 

“ 0 , I hate a huge party in a boat,” he said almost irritably. 
^‘Pll come when you have no one else.” 

Lucy coloured, fearing that Philip would be hurt; it was quite a 
new tiling for Stephen to speak in that way; but ho had certainly 
not been well of late. Philip coloured too, but less from a feeling 
of personal offence than from a vague .suspicion that Stephen’s 
moodiness had some I'ehition to Maggie, who had started up from 
her chair as he spoke, nud had walked towards the hedge of laurels 
to look at the descending sunlight on the river. 

“As Miss Deane didn’t know she was excluding others by inviting 
me,” said Philip, “I am bound to resign.” 

“.iSio, indeed, you shall not,” said laicy, much vexed. “I par- 
ticularly udsh for your company to-morrow. The tide will suit at 
lialf past ton ; it will be a delicious time for a couple of hours (o row 
to ljuckreth and walk baek, before tbo sun gets too liot. And how' 
can you object to four people in a boat?” she added, looking at 
Stephen. 

“I don’t object to the people, but the immber,” said Stepheu, 
who had recovered himself, and was rather aahniiierl of his rudeness. 
“If I voted for a fourth at all, of course it Avould bo you, Phil. But 
wo Avon’t divide the pleasure of escorting the ladicis; av'c’11 take it 
alternately. I’ll go the ne.\'t day.” 

This incident had the effect of dra-Aving Philip’s attention Avith 
freshened solicitude tOAvai'ds Stephen and Maggie; but aa'Iich they 
re-entcrod tlie house music Avas proposed, and Mrs. Tullivcj’ and .Mr. 
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Deane being occnpiod with cribbage, Maggie sat apart near the 
table whore the books and work were placed — doing nothing, how- 
ever, but listening abstractedly to the music. Stephen presently 
turned to a duet which he insisted that Lucy and Philip should sing: 
he had often done the same thing before; but this evening Philip 
thought he divined some double intention in every word and look 
of Stephen's, .and watched him keenly — angry with himself all the 
while for this clinging suspicion. For had not Maggie virtually 
denied any ground for his doubts on her side! and she was truth 
itself: it was impossible not to believe her word and glance when 
they had last spoken together in the garden. Stephen might he 
strongly fascinated by her (what was more natural?), but Philip felt 
himself rather base for intruding on what must be his friend’s pain- 
ful secret. Still he watched. Stephen, moving away from the 
piano, sauntered slowly towards the table near which Maggie sat, 
and turned over the newspajiers apparently in mere idleness, Then 
he seated himself with hi.s back to the piano, dragging a newspaper 
under his elbow, and thrusting his hand through his hair as if he 
had been attracted by some bit of local new's in the Laceham Conner. 
He was in reality looking at Maggie, who had not taken the slightest 
notice of his approach. She hiid always additional strength of 
resistance when Philip was present, just as we can restrain our 
speech hotter in a spot that we feel to be hallovved. But at last 
she heard the word “ dearest ”, uttered in the softest tone of pained 
entreaty, like that of a patient, who asks for something that ought 
to have been given without asking. She had never heard that word 
.since the moments in the lane at Basset, when it had come from 
Stephen again and again, almost as involuntarily as if it had been 
an inarticulate cry. Philip could hear no word, but he had moved 
to the oppo.site side of the piano, and could see Maggie start and 
blush, raise her eyes iiii instant towards Stephen’s f.ace, but imme- 
diately look apprehensively towards himself. It was not evident to 
her that Philip had observed hei'; but a jiang of .shame, under the 
sense of tliis concealment, made her move from her chair and walk 
to lier mother’s side to watch the game at cribbage. 

Philip vvent home soon after in . a state of hideous doubt mingled 
with wretched certainty. It was impossible for him now to resist 
the conviction that there was some mutual consciousness botiveen 
Stephen and Maggie; and for half the night his irritable, susceptible 
nerves were pre.s.sed upon almost to frenzy bj”^ Unit one wretcberl 
fact; ho could attempt no explanation that would reconcile it with 
her words and actions. 'When at last the need for belief in Maggie 
rose to its habitual predominance, he was not long in im.ngining the 
truth :— she u’as struggling, she was banishing herself — this was the 
clue to all ho had seen since his return. But athwart that belief 


there cume oclier possibilities that %rould not be driven out of sight. 
J;li.s imagination wrought out the whole story; Stephen wu.s madly 
in love with her; he must have told her so; she had rejected him, 
and was hurrying f.iwa.y. But would he give her up, knowing— 
Bhilip felt the fact with heartcrushing despair — that she was made 
half helpless by her fooling towards himl 

When the morning came, Philip was too ill to think of keeping 
his engagement to go in the boat. In his present agitation he could 
decide on nothing: he could only alternate between coiitradictoiy 
intentions. First, he thought he must have an interview with 
Maggie and entreat her to confide in him; then again, he distrnsfed 
his own interference. Had he not been thrusting himself on 
Maggie all along? She had uttered words long ago in her 
ji’ornig ignorance; it was enough to make her hate him tliat these 
should he continually present with her as a bond. And had he any 
right to ask her for a revelation of feelings which she had evidently 
intended to withhold from him? lie n-onld not ti'ust himself to see 
her till he had assured himself that he could act from pure anxiety 
for her, and not from egoistic irritation. Ho wi'ote a brief note to 
Stephen, and sent it early by the servant, saying that he wa.s not 
well enough to fulfil his engagement to Miss Deane. "Would Stephen 
take his excuse, and fill his place ? 

Lucy had arranged a charming plan, which had made her cpiite 
content with Stephen’s refusal to go in the boat. She di.seovored 
that her father was to drive to Liiidum this morning at ten; Lindnm 
was the very place she wanted to go to, to make purchases-im- 
portant purchases, which must by no moans be put off to another 
opportunity; and aunt Tullivcr must go too, because sho was con- 
cerned in some of the purchases. 

“ You will have your row in the boat just the same, you Icnow,” 
she said to Maggie' when they went out of the hreakfa.st-rooni and 
up.stairs together; “ Philip will be hero at half-past ten, and it is a 
delicious morning. Now, don’t saj’ a word against it, you dear, 
dolorous thing. What is the use of my being a fairy godmother if 
you set your face against all the wonders I work for you? Donk 
think of awful cousin Tom: you may disobey him a little,” 

Maggie did not persist in objecting. 8he was almost glad of the 
plan; for perhaps it would bring her some .strength and Cidmjjes.s to 
be alone with Idnlip again; it was like revisiting the scene of a 
quieter life, in which the very struggles were repose eomitared ivith 
t!>e daily tumult of the present, fcihe prepared herself for the boat, 
and at half-past ten sat uvaiting in the drawing-room. 

The ring of the door-bell was punctual, and she was thinldng with 
half-sad, afiectionatc pleasure of the surprise Philip would lun-e in 
finding that, he was to be with her alone, when she distinguished a 


uDii vapid stop across the hall, th.afc was certainly not, I’liilipV,; the 
door opened, and Stephen Guest entered. 

In the first niomoiit they were both too much agitated to speak; 
for vStephen had learned from the servant that the others ^\■ore gone 
out. i'lfaggie had started up and sat down :ig:iin, wiili her heert 
beating violeiitly; and Stephen, throwing down his cap and gloves, 
came and sat hy her in silence. She thought Philip would be 
coming soon; and with great effort— for she trembled visibly — she 
ro.sc to go to a distant chair. 

“He is not coming,” said Stephen in a low tone. “/ am going in 
the boat.” 

“0, ^^■o can’t go,” said Maggie, sinking into her chair again. 
“Lucy did not expect— she would he hurt. Why i.s not Philip 
cornel” 

“He is not well; he asked me to come instead.” 

“Lucy is gone to Lindiuu,” said Maggie, taking off her bonnet 
with hurried, trembling lingers. “ Wo must not go.” . 

“Very well,” said Stephen dreamily, looking at her, as he rested 
hi.s arm on the back of his chair. “Then we’ll stay hero.” 

He was looking into her deep, deep eyes — far-off and mysterious 
as the starlit biackness, and yet very near and timidly loving. 
Maggie sat perfectly still — perhaps for moments, perhaps for 
minutes — until the helpless trcmlvling had ceased, and there was 
a’ warm glow on her cheek. 

“The man is waiting — he has taken the cushions,” she said. 
“ Will you go and tell him'i” 

“WTiat shall I tell him?” said Stephen almost in a whisper. Ho 
was looking at the lijvs now. 

Maggie made no answer. 

“T/Ct us go,” Stephen murmured entreatingly, rising and taking 
her hand to raise her too. “ We shall not he long together.” 

And they went. Maggie felt that she was being led down the 

f ardcii among the roses, i)eing helped with fiviii tender cure into the 
oat, having the cushion and cloak ai'ranged for her feet, and her 
])arasol opened for her (which she had forgotten) — all by this 
stronger pre.sonce that seemed to bear her along without anjf act 
of her own will, like the added self which comes with the sudden 
exalting influence of a strong tonic— and she felt nothing else. 
Metnory was excluded. 

They glided rapidly along, Stopho.ii rowing, helped hy the back- 
ward-flowing tide, past the Tof ton trees ancl houses — on between 
tho silent sunny fields and pastures, which .seemed filled with a 
natuval joy that had no reproach for theirs. The breath of the 
yoiing, unwearied day, the delicious rhythmic dip of the oar.s, the 
fnigiuoutary song of a passing bird heard now and then, as if it 
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wo3’0 only the overflowing of brimful gladness, the sweet solitude of 
a twofolil consciousness that was mingled into one by that grave 
untiring gaze which need not be averted— what else could there be 
in their minds for the first hour? Some low, subdued, languid 
exclamation of love came from Stephen from time to time as he 
went on rowing idly, half automatically ; otherwise they spoke no 
word; for what eonid words have been but an inlet to thought? and 
thought did not belong to that enchanted haze in which they were 
enveloped— it belonged to the past and the future that lay outside 
the haze. -M.'iggie was only dimly conscious of the banks as they 
pa.ssed them, and dwelt with no recognition on the villages; .die 
know tliere were sevei'al to be pas, sod before tliey rc;iched Lnckreth, 
wliere they alway.s stopporl and left the boat. At all times she w.as 
so liable to fits of absence that she was likely enough to let her way- 
marks pass unnoticed. 

But at last Stephen, who had been rowing inoi’e and more idly, 
ceased to row, Iniil down the oars, folded hi.s arras, and looked down 
on the water as if watching the pace at which the boat glided with- 
out his help. This sudden change I'oii.sed Maggie. She loolced at 
the far-strotohing fields — at the ijanks close by — and felt that they 
were entirely strange to her. A terrible alarm took posse, ssion of 
her. 

“0, have we passed Luckreth — where we were to stop?" she 
exclaimed, looking hade to see if the place were out of sight. No 
village w'as to be seen. She turned round again with a look of dis- 
tressed questioning at Stephen. 

He went on watching the water', and said in a strange, dreamy, 
absent tone : “ Yes — a long way,” 

“ 0, what shall I do?’’ cried Maggie in an agony. “We shall not 
get homo for hours— and Lucy — 0 God, help uio!’’ 

She clasped her hands .and broke into a sob, like a frightened 
child: she thought of nothing but of meeting Lucy, aud seeing her 
look of pained .surprise and doubt — perhaps of just upbraiding, 

iSicphcti mr)ved aud sat beside her, .ami gently drew down the 
clasped hands. 

“ Maggie,” he said in a deep tone of slow decision, “ let us never 
go home again — till no one can part us — till we arc maiTied.” 

The unusual tone, the startling words, arrested Maggie’s sob, and 
she sat quite .still — wondering: as if Stephen might have seen .some 
Xpossiliilitics that would alter everything and annul the wretched 
facts, 

“See, Maggie, how everything has come without our sceking—iu 
fjpitc of all our efibrts. AVe never thought of being alone togetlier 
again; it has all been done by others. See how the tide is carrying 
us out — away from all those unnatural bonds that we have been 
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trying to make faster round us— and trying in vain. It will carry 
us on to Torby, and we can land there and get some carriage, and 
hurry on to York, and then to Scotland — and never jjause a moment 
till we are hound to each other, so that only death can part u.s. It 
is the only right thing, dearest: it is the only way of escaping from 
this wretched entanglement. Everything has concurred to point it 
out to us. We have contrived nothing, wo have thought of nothing 
ourselves.” 

Stephen spoke with deep, eaniest pleading. Maggie listened — 
passing from lier startled wonderment to the yearning after that 
belief, that the tide was doing it all — that she might glide along 
with the swift, silent stream, and nob .struggle any more. But 
across that stealing influence came the tenible .shadow of past 
thoughts; and the sudden horror lest now, at last, the moment of 
fatal intoxication was close upon her, called up feelings of angry 
resistance towards Stephen. 

“Let me go!” she said in an agitated tone, flashing an indignant 
look at him and trying to get her hands free. “You have wanted 
to deprive me of any choice. Y'oii knew we wore come too far- — 
you have dared to bake advantage of my thoughtlessness. It is 
unmanly to bring me into such a position.” 

Stung at. this reproach, he released her hands, moved back to his 
former place, and folded his arms, in a sort of desperation at the 
difficulty Maggie’s words had made present to him. If she would 
not consent to go on, he must curse himself for the embarrassment 
he had led her into, But the reproach was the unendurable thing: 
the one thing worse than parting with her was tliat she should feel 
he had acted unworthily towards her. At last he said in a tone of 
suppressed rage: 

“I didn’t notice that we had pa.ssed Luckreth till we had got to 
the next village; and then it came into my mitid that tve would go 
on. I can’t justify it: I ought to have told you. It is enough to 
make you hate me — since you don’t love me well enough to make 
everything else indifi'erenb to you — as I do yoti. Shall I .slop the 
boat and try to get you out here? I’ll tell Lucy that 1 was mad— 
and that you hate me— and you shall he clear of me foi' ever. No 
one can blame you, because I have behaved uupardonahly to 
you,” 

Maggie was paralysed : it was easier to resist Stcplien’.s pleading 
than this picture he had called up of himself .suii'ciiug, while she 
was vindicated— easier even to turn away from his look of teiider- 
; ness than from this look of angry misery that seemed to place her 
in solfeh isolation from. him. Ho had called up a .state of feeling in 
which the reasons which had acted on her comscieiice .seemed to bo 
tranamuted into- mere self-regard. The indignant fli'e in licr eyes 



was quenclied, and she began to loolc at him with timid distress. 
She had reproached him for being hurried into irrevocable trespass 
—she who had been so weak herself. 

“ As if I shouldn’t feel what happened to you — just the s.ame,” 
she said with reproach of another kind — the reproach of love asking 
for more trust. This yielding to the idea of Stepheji’s sidfering was 
more fatal than the otlrer yielding, because it was loss distinguish- 
able from that sense of others’ daims which was the moral basis 
of her resistance. 

He felt all the relenting in her look and tone—it was heaven 
opening again. Ho moved to her .side and took her hand, loaning 
bis elbow on the hack of the boat and saying nothing. He dreaded 
to utter another wordj he dreaded to make another movement that 
might provoke another reproach or denial from her. Life hung on 
her consent; everything else was hopeless, confused, sickening 
misery. They glided along in this way, both resting in that silence 
as in a haven, both dreading lest their feelings should he divided 
again — till they became aware that the clouds had gathered, and 
that the slightest perceptible freshening of the breeze was growing 
and growing till the whole character of the day was altered. 

“ You will be chill, Maggie, in this thin dress. Lot me raise the 
cloak over your shoulders. Get up an instant, dearest.” 

Maggie obeyed: there was an unspeakable charm in being told 
what to do, and having everything decided for her. She sat down 
again, covered with the cloak, and Stephen took to his oars again, 
maldng Imste; for they must try to get to Torby as fast as they could. 
Maggie was hardly conscious of having said or done anything 
decisive. All yielding is attended with a less vivid consciousness 
than resistance; it is the partial sleep of thought; it is the sub- 
mergence of our own personality by another. Every influence 
tended to lull her into acquiescence: that dreamy gliding in the 
boat, which had lasted for four hours and had brought some weari- 
ness and exhaustion-— the recoil of her fatigued sensations from the 
impracticable difficulty of getting out of the boat at this unknown 
distance from home, and walking for long miles— all helped to bring 
her into more complete subjection to that strong mysterious chai'in 
which made a last parting from Stephen seem the death of all joy-- 
which made the thought of wounding him like the first touch of the 
torturing iron before which resolution shranlc. And then there was 
the present happiness of being with him, which was enough to 
absorb all her lariguid energy. 

Presently Stephen observed a' vessel coming after them. Several 
vessels, among them the steamer to Mudport, had passed them witii 
the early tide, hut for the last hour they kid seen none, lie looked 
more and more eagerly at this vessel, as if a new thought h:ifl come 
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iiiio his mind along with it, and then he looked at Maggie hesi- 
tatingly. . - 

“ Maggie, dearest,” he said at last, “ if this vessel should he going 
to Mudport, or to any convenient place on the coast northward, li; 
would be our beat plan to got them to take us on board. Yon are 
fatigued — -and it may soon rain — it may be a wretched business, 
getting to Tori)}'' in thi.s boat. It’s only a trading-vessel, but 1. 
dare say yotx can bo made tolerably comfoitable. We‘11 telco the 
cushions ont of the boat. It is really our best plan. They’ll be 
glad enough to take us; I’ve got plenty of money about me; 1 can 
pay them well.” 

Maggie’s heart began to beat with reawakened alarm at this nevr 
proposition: but she was silent — one course seemed as difficult ss 
another. 

Stephen hailed the vessel. It rvas a Dutch ve,=sc] going io Jlud- 
' port, the English unite infonned liim, and, if thi.s wind held, would 
be there in less than two days. 

“ We had got ont too far with our boat,” .said Stephen. “ I was 
trying to make for Tol'h 3 ^ lint I’m afraid of the weather ; and this 
lady — my wife — will be exhausted with fatigue and hunger. Take 
us on board — will youl — and haul up the boat. I’ll pay you well.” 

Maggie, now i-eally faint and trembling with fear, was taken on 
board, making an interesting object of contemplation to admii'ing 
Dutchmen, The mate feared the lady would have a poor time of it 
on board, for they had no accommodation for such entirely unlooked- 
for passengers — no private cabin larger than an old-fashioned church- 
pew. But at least they had Dutch cleanliness, which makes all 
other inconveniences tolerable; and the boat-cushions were spread 
into a conch for Maggie on the poop with all alacrity. But to paco 
up and down the deck leaning on vStephen — being upheld by his 
strength — was the first change that she Tiecdod: then came food, 
and then quiet reclining on the cushions, with the sense that no new 
resolntion could be taken th.at day. Everything must wait till 
to-morrow, Stephen sat beside her, with her hand in his; they 
could only speak to each other in low tones, only look at each other 
now and "then, for it would take a long while to dull the curiosity of 
the five men on board, and reduce these handsome young strangers 
to that minor degree of interest which belongs, in a sailor’s regard, 
to all objects nearer than the horizon. But Btophen was trium- 
phantly happy. Every other thought or care wa.s thrown into 
. / unmarked perspective by the certainty that Maggie must be his. 
The leap had been taken now: he had been torturcil l)y .somples, he 
had fought fiorcely with overmastering inclination, he had hesilated; 
hut repentance was impossible. He murmured foi'th in fragmentary 
sentences his happiness his adoration — his tenderno^s— -his belief 
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tliat tlieir life tbgetlier mnat be heaven— tliat her presence with him 
would give rapture to every covuiuon day — that to satisfy her 
lightest wish was dearer to him than all other bliss— that everything 
was easy for her sake, except to part with her: and now' they never 
nmM piiii/; he tvonld belong to her for ever — and all that was his 
was hei's -hml no valno for him except as it was hera. Such things, 
uttered in low broken . tones by the one voice that has first stirred 
the filu’c of young passion, have onl}' a feeble eftect — on experienced 
minds at a distance from them. To poor Maggie they wore very 
near: they were like nectar held close to thirsty li].)s: there was, 
there mid he, then, a life for mortals here helow which was nob 
liatd find chili— ill which affection ivoiild no longer be self-sacrifice. 
iSteplion’s iffLs.sioinito words made the vision of .such a life more fully 
present to her than it had ever been before; and the vision for the 
time excluded .all realities — all except the returning sun-gleams 
which Ifroko out on tlie waters as the evening approached, and 
mingled with the visionary sunlight of promised happines.9 — till 
except the hand that jiressed hers, and the voice that spoke to her, 
and the eye.s that looked at her with gi-ave, unspeakable love. 

There tvas to be no rain, after all; the clouds rolled off to the 
horizon again, making the great purple rampart and long purple 
isles of that wondrous land which reveals itself to us ■when the sun 
goes down — the land that the evening star watches over. Maggie 
■was to sleep all night on the poop; it was better than going belotv; 
and she was covered -with the warmest wraijpings the ship could 
furnish. It was still early when the fatigues of the clay brought on 
a drowsy longing for perfect x’est, and she laid clowni her head, look- 
ing at tile faint dying flush in the west, where the one golden lamp 
was getting brighter and brighter. Then she looked up at Stephen, 
who was still seated by her, hanging over her as he leaned his arm 
against the vessel’s .side. Behind all the delicious visions of these 
last hours, which had flowed over her like a .soft aUeani and made 
her entirely passive, there was the dim consciousness that the condi- 
tion wa,s a tran.sient one, and that the morrow must bring back the 
old life of struggle — that there were thoughts which wonlcl presently 
avenge themselve.s for this oblivion. But now nothing rvas distinct 
to her; she was being lulled to sleep with that soft .stream .still flow- 
ing over her, -with those delicious visions melting and fading like 
the -wondrous aerial land of the west. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

WAKING 

When Maggie was gone to sleep, Stephen, weary too with his 
unaccustomed aniount oi rowing, aud with the intense inward life of 
the last twelve hours, but too restless to sleep, walked and lounged 
about the deck, with his cigar, far on into )nidnight, not seeing 
the dark water — hardly conscious there were stars — living only in 
the near and distant future. At last fatigue conquered restlessness, 
and he rolled himself up in a i)iece of tarpauling on the deck near 
Maggie’s feet. 

She had fallen asleep before nine, and had been sleeping for six 
hours before the faintest hint of a midsummer daybreak was dis- 
cernible. She awoke from that vivid dreaming which makes the 
margin of our deeper rest; She was in a boat on the wide water 
with Stephen, and in the gathering darkness something like a star 
appeared, that grow and grow till they saw it was the Virgin seated 
in St. Ogg’s boat, and it came nearer and nearer, till they saw the 
Virgin was Lucy and the boatman was Philip— no, not Philip, but 
her brother, who rowed past without looking at heiq and she rose 
to stretch out her arms and call to him, and their own boat turned 
over with the movement, and they began to sink, till with one 
spasm of dread she seemed to awake, and find she was a child again 
in the parlour at evening twilight, and Tom was not really angryj 
From the soothed sense of that false waking she passed to the real 
waking — to the plash of water against the vessel, and the sound of 
a footstep on the deck, and the awful starlit sky. There was a 
moment of utter bewilderment before her mind could get disen- 
tangled from the confused web of dreams, but soon the whole 
terrible truth urged itself upon her. Stephen was not bj>' her now ; 
she was alone with her own memory and her own dread, The 
irrevocable wrong that must blot her life had been committed ; she 
had brought sorrow into the lives of others— into the lives that 
were knit up with hers by trust and love. The feeling of a few 
short weeks had hurried her into the sins her nature had most 
recoiled from— breach of faith and cruel selfishness; she had rent 
the ties that had given meaning to duty, and had made herself an 
outlawed soulj with no guide but the wayward choice of her own 
passion. And where would that lead her? — where had it led her 
now? She had said she would rather die than fall into that tenqka- 
tion, She felt it now— now that the consequences of such a fall 
had come before the outward act was completed. There was at 
least this fruit from all her years of striving after the highe,st and 


best — that her soul, though betrayed, beguiled, ensnared, conid 
never deliberately consent to a choice of the lower. And a choice 
of what? 0 Goci— not a choice of joy, but of conscious cruelty and 
hardness; for could she ever cease to see before her Lucy and 
Philip, with their murdered trust and hopes'! Her life with 
Stephen could have no sacredncs.s; she must for ever sink and 
wander vagnelj^, driven by uncertain impulse.; for she luid let go 
the clue of life — that clue rrhich once in the fai‘-off years her young 
need had clutched .so strongly. She had renounced all delights 
then, before she knew them, before they had come within her reach. 
Philip had been right when he told her that she know nothing of 
renunciation: .she had thought it was quiet ecstasy; she saw it face 
to face now — that sad patient living strength which holds the clue 
of life, and saw that the thorns were for ever pressing on its brow. 
The yesterday^ which could never be revoked — if she could change 
it now for any length of inward silent endurance, she would have 
bowed beneath that cross ndth a sense of rest. 

Daybreak came and the reddening eastern light, while her past 
life was grasping her in this way, with that tightening clutch which 
comes in the last moments of possible rescue. She could see 
Stephen now lying on the deck still fast asleep, and with the sight 
of him there came a w'ave of anguish that found its way in a long- 
suppressed sob. The worst bitterness of parting — the thought that 
urged the sharpest inward cry for help, was the pain it must give 
to liiwu But surmounting everything was the horror at her own 
possible failure, the dread lest her conscience should be benumbed 
again, and not rise to energy till it was too late. — Too late! It was 
too late already not to have caused misery — too late for everything, 
perhaps, but to rush aw'ay from the last act of baseness — the tasting 
of joys that were ivmng from crushed hearts. 

The sun was rising now, and Maggie started up with the sense 
that a day of roi3i.stance was beginning for her. Her eyelashes were 
still %vet with tears, as, with her shawd over her head, she sat look- 
ing at the slowly-i’oniiding sun. Something roused Stephen too, 
and, getting up from Iris hard bed, he came to .sit he.side her. The 
sharp instinct of anxious love saw something to give him alarm in 
the very first glance. He had a hovering di'Cad of some I’esistanoe 
in Maggie’s nature that he would be unable to overcome. He had 
the uneasy consciousness that he had robbed her of perfect freedom 
yesterday: there tvas too much native honour in him, for him not 
to feel that if her will should recoil, his conduct would have Leon 
odious, and she would have a, right to reproach him. 

But Maggie did not feel that right:, she wa.s too co,nscious of 
fatal weakness in herself — too full of the tenderness that comes 
with the foreseen need for inflicting a . wound. She let him take 
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lier hand when he came to sit down beside Iter, and smiled at him— - 
only with rather a sad glance; she could say nothing to pain him 
till the moment of possible jtartiiig was neai-er. And so they drank 
their cup of coffee together, and walked about the deck, and heard 
the captain’s assurance that they should be in at Mudport by live 
o’clock, each with an inward burthen j hut in him it was an unde- 
fined fear, which he trusted to the coming hours to dissipate; in her 
it was a definite resolve ou which she was trying silently to tighten 
her hold, Stephen was continually, through the morning, express- 
ing his anxiety at the fatigue and disco jnfort .she tvas suffering, and 
alluded to larrding and to the olaiigo of motion and repose she 
would have in a carriage, ivaiiting to assure himself more completely 
by presuppoising that everything would he as he had arranged it. 
For a long ■while Maggie contented heuself with assuring him that 
she had had a good night’s rest, ami that she didn’t mind about; 
being on the vessel — it was not like being on the open sea— it w’as 
only a little less pleasant than being in a boat on the Floss, .But a 
suppressed resolve -will betray itself In the eyms, and Stephen became 
more and more uneasy a.s the day advanced, under the sense that 
Maggie had entirely lost her passiveuess. He longed, but did not 
dare, to speak of their marriage— of where they would go after it, 
and the steps ho would take to iufoi,'ft.i his father and the rest of 
what had happened. He longed to a.'ssiiro himself of a tacit assent 
from. her. Hut each time holookci.! nt her he gathered a stronger 
dread of the now, quiet sadness wilhwliicli she met his eyes. And 
they rvere more and move .silent. 

“Here wo are in .sight of Mndpont," he said at last. “Now, 
dearest,” he added, turning towards her -with a look that was 
half-beseeching, “the wor.st part of ;j'oni.“ fatigue is over. On 
the land we can command swiftness. In another hour and a 
half wo shall be in a chaise together— and that will seem re-st to 
you after this.” . 

Maggie felt it was time to apeak: it weald only be vmldud now 
to assent by silence. 8he spoke in the lo'we.st tone, as he had done, 
but with distinct decision. ■ 

“ We shall not be together — ■vwe shall hare parted.” 

Tho blood rushed to Stepbon’s face. 

“ We shall not,” he said, “ I’ll die first,” 

: It was as he had. dreaded— there was a struggle coming. But 
neither of them dared to say another word, till the boat 'wms let 
down, and they wore taken to the landing-place. Hero thoro was a 
cluster of gazers and passengers awni ting the departure of the steam- 
boat to St. Ogg’s. Maggie had a . dim ssense, when she had landed, 
and :Stephen :wa3 hrirryiiig her a.long.on his arm, that someone had 
advanced towards her from that cluster as if he wei’e comina' to 



spe!ik to liov. But she was hurried along, and ivas indiffercut to 
everything but the coming trial. 

A porter guided them to the nearest inn and postiug-houae, anti 
Stephen ga\-e the order for the chaise as they piisscu through the 
yard. Maggie took no notice of tliis, and only said: “Ask them to 
shovv us into a room where w’e can sit down.” 

: When they etitered, Maggie did not sit down, and Stephen, 
tv'hose face had a desperate delerniination in it, was about to ring 
the bell, when she said, in a Jinn voice; 

“I’m not going; we must iwt hero.” 

“Maggie,” he said, turning round towards her, and sjioiddng in 
the tones of a man who feels a process of torture biiginniug, "do 
you moan to Icill me? What is the use of it now? The whole 
thing is done.” 

“No, it is not done,” said Maggie. “Too much is done: more 
than we can ever remove the trace of. But I will go no farther. 
Don’t try to prevail with me again. 1 couldn’t choo.se yester- 
day.” 

What wa.s he to do? He dared not go near her — her anger 
might leap out, and make a Jiew barriei-. He walked b.ackwaids 
and forwards in maddening perplexity. 

“ Maggie,” he said at last, pausing before her, and speaking in 
a tone o! imploring wrotchedne.s.s, “have .some pity — hear mo-— for- 
give mo for what 1 did yesterday. I will obey yon now — I will do 
nothing without your full consent. But. don’t blight our lives for 
ever hy a. rash pervorsity that can answer no good pm']io.se to 
anyone — that can only create new evils. Bit down, dearest; wail — 
think wiiat you arc going to do. Don’t treat me as if you covrlJn’t 
trust me.” 

He had chosen the most effective appeal; but klaggie’s uill was 
fixed unswoiu’ingly ou the coming wrench. She had made up her 
mind to suffer. 

“We mu.st iKrt. wait,” she seiid in a low hut distinct voice; “we 
must part at once.” . 

“We can’t part, Maggie,” said Stephen more impetuously. “I 
can’t bear it. What is the use of iiiflictiug that misery on rue? 
The blow — whatever it may have licen — has been struck now. 
W”!!! it help anyone else tliat you should drive me niiul'f” 

“I will not begin any future, even for you,” said Maggie tremu- 
lously, “with a deliberate consent to what ought not to have been. 
'What 1 told you at Ba.ssot I feel now; I would ra.tlier have died 
tinu) fall into this temptation. It would have been bettor if we had 
parted for ever then. But we must 2 )art now.” 

“ Wo ^vill mt part,” Stephen burst out, imstinctively placing his 
l)aek against the door-^forgettiiig everything, ho had .said a few 
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moments before; “I will not endure it. You’ll make me desperate 
—I sha’n’t know what I do.” 

Maggie trembled. She felt that the parting coidd not he eft'ooted 
suddenly. She must rely on a slower appeal to Stephen’s better 
self — she must be prepared for a hai’der task than tlmii of riLshing 
away while resolution was fresh. She sat down. Stephen, watch- 
ing her with that look of desperation which had come over him like 
a lurid light, approached slowly from the door, .seated himself clo.se 
lieside her, and grasped her hand. Her heart beat like the heart of 
a frightened hirdj hub this direct opposition helped her. She felt 
her determination growing stronger. 

“.Remember what you felt weeks ago,” she began, with beseech- 
ing earnestness — “ remember wdiat we both felt — that wo owed our- 
selves to others, and must conquer every inclination which could 
make us false to that debt. We have failed to keep our resolutions; 
but the wrong remains the same.” 

“Ho, it does mt remaii\ the same,” said Stephen. “We have 
proved that it was impossible to keep our resolution. Wo have 
proved tlwt the fooling which draws us toward.s each other is too 
strong to he overcome; that natural law surmounts every other; we 
can’t help what it clashes with,” 

“ It is nob so, Stephen — I’m quite sure that is wrong. I have 
tried to think it again and again ; but I see, if we judged in that 
way, there would he a warrant for all treachery and cruelty — we 
should justify breaking the most sacred ties that can ever be formed 
on earth. If the past is not to bind us, where can duty liel We 
should have no law but the inclination of the moment.” 

“Bub there are ties that can’t be kept by mere resolution," said 
Stephen, starting np and walking about again. “What is outward 
faitlifuliiess ? AVould they have thanked us for anything so hollow 
as constancy without love?” 

Maggie did not answer immediately. She was undergoing an 
inward as well as an outward contest. At last she said, with a 
passionate assertion of her conviction, as much against herself as 
against him: ... 

“That seems right — at finst; but when I look further. I’m sure 
it is mi right. Faithfulness and constancy mean .something else 
besides doing what is easiest and pleasantest to ourselves. They 
mean renouncing whatever is opposed to the reliance others have in 
us— -whatever would cause misery to those whom the course of our 
lives h(i.s made dependent on us. If we-— if I had been better, 
nobler, those claims would have been so strongly pre,sent with me— 
I should have felt them i)re.ssing on my heart so contiimalh', just as 
they do now in the moments when my conscience is awake— I hat 
the opposite feeling would never have grown in mo, as it has done: 


it would ha\fe been quenched at once — I should have prayed lor 
help so earnestly— I should have rushed atvay, as wo rush from 
hideous danger. I feel no exciuse for my.selfr— none. I should 
never har^e failed towards Lucj'’ and Philip a.s I have done, if I had 
not been weak, selfish, and hard — able to think of their pain without 
a pain to myself that would have destroyed all temptation. 0, 
what is Lucy feeling now? She believed in me— she loved me-'.she 
was so good to me. Think of her. ..." 

Maggie’s voice was getting choked as she uttered the.se last wmd.s. 

“I cant think of her," said Stephen, stain fjing as if with pain. 
“I can think of nothing hut you, Maggie, i'ou deinand of a man 
what is impossible. I felt that once; hut 1 can't go back to it now. 
And where is the use of your thinking of it, e.vcept to torture me? 
You can’t save them from iiain now; you can only tear yotirself 
from me, and make my life worthless to me. And oven if ife could 
go back, and both fulfil our engagements— if that were possible now — 
it would be hateful — ^horrible, to think of your over being Philip's 
wife— of your ever being the wife of a man you didn’t lovo. I^’e 
have both been rescued from a mistake.” 

A deep flush came over Maggie’s face, and .she cotddn’t .speak. 
Stephen saw this, He sat down again, taking her hand in hi.s, and 
looking at her with pns.sioiiate entreaty. 

“Maggie! Dearest! If you love me, yon are mine. Who can 
have so great a claim on you as I have? My life is bound up in 
your love. There is nothing in the past that can annul our l ight to 
each other: it i.s the first time we have either of us loved with our 
whole heart and soul." 

Maggie rvas still silent for a little while — looking down. ’ Stephen 
was in a flutter of new hope: he was going to triumph. But she 
raised her eyes and mot his with a glance that was filled with the 
anguish of regret — not with yielding. 

“No — not with my whole heart and soul, Stephen,” she said 
with timid resolution. “ I have never consented to it with my 
whole mind. There are memories, and affections, and longing after 
perfect goodness that have such a strong hold on me; they -would 
never quit me for long; they would come back and be pain to mo- 
repentance. I couldn’t live in peace if I put the shadow of a wilfui 
sin between myself and God. I have caused sorrow already— I 
know — I feel it; Imt 1 have never deliberately consented to it; f 
have never said; ‘They shall suffer that I may have joy.’ It has 
never been my will to marry you : if you were to win consent from 
the raomcniary triumph of my feeling for you, you would not have 
my whole soul. If 1 could wake back again into the time before 
yesterday, f would choose to bo true to my calmer idicctions, mid 
live ■'vithout the joy of love.” 


Stephen looscrl her hand, and, rising impatiently, walked up and 
clown the room in auppressed rage. 

“Good God!” he burst out, at last, “what a mi-sorable tiling a 
woman’s love is to a man’s. I could commit crimes for you — and 
you can balance and choose in that way. But you donH- love mo; if 
you had a tithe of the feeling for me that I have for you, it would 
bo impos.sible to you to think for a moment of sacrificing me. But 
it weighs nothing with you that you arc robbing me of my life’s 
happine.ss.” 

Maggie pressed her fingers together almost convulsively as she 
hold them clasped on her lap. A great terror was upon her, aii if 
she were ever and anon seeing where she stood by great flashe.9 of 
lightning, and then again stretched forth her hands in the darkness. 

“K’o— I don’t sacrifice you — I couldn’t sacrifice you,” .she .said, as 
soon as she could .speak again; “but I can’t believe in a good for 
you that I feel — that wo both feel — is a wrong towards others. We 
can’t choose happiness either for ourselves or for another: we can’t 
tell where that will lie. We can only choose whether we will 
indulge ourselves in the present moment, or whether we will re- 
nounce that, for the sake of obeying the divine voice within us — for 
the sake of being true to all the motives that sanctify our lives. I 
know this belief is hard: it has slipped away from me again and 
again; but I have felt that if I let it go for ever, I should have no 
light.through the darkness of this life.” 

“But Maggie,” said Stephen, seating himself her again, “is it 
possible you don’t see that what happened yesterday has altered the 
whole position of things? What infatuation is it — v.bat obstinate 
prepossession — that blinds you to that ? It is too late to say what wo 
might have done or what we ought to have done. Admitting the 
very worst view of what has been done, it is a fact we must act on 
now; our position is altered; the right eonivse is no longer what it 
was before. We must accept our own action, s, and start afresh 
from them. Suppose we had been married yesterday? It is nearly 
the same thing. The effect on others would not have been different. 
It would only have made this difference to ounselvos,” Stephen 
added bitterly, “ that you might have acknovriedged then that your 
tie to me was stronger than to others,” 

Again a deep flush came over Maggie’s face, and she %vas silent, 
SI epheu thought again that he was beginning to prevail— he had 
never yet believed that he should not prevail: there arc possibilities 
which our minds shrink from too completely for u.s to fear them. 

“ Dearest,” he said in his deepest, tendorest tone, leaning towards 
her and ^)utting his arm round her, " you «?'c mine now— the world 
believes it — duty must spring out of that now' ; in a few hours you 
will be legally mine, and those who had claims on us wall submit — 


they vvilJ see thet there waa a force which deeUircfi a^ainat tiu-ir 
okiais. 

Maggie’s eyes opened wide in one tcmiicd loolc at the fiiee thai. 
was olosie to hers, ami she started tip — pale again. 

“0, 1 can't do it," siio .said in a voice almost of agoirv — “Stephen 
— don’t ask me, — don’t urge me. I can’t argue any longer--! don’t 
loiov,' what is wi.se; but my heart ndll not let me do it. I ‘-u- — I 
feel their trouble now ; it is as if it were branded on iny mind. I 
have , sullen od, and had no one to pity me; and now T ii;ue made 
other.-; sulfer. It wouJd nf;\'er leave rae; it would cnihitier your 
love to me. I iVo care for I’hilip— in a ^lilVci'ent way: 1 rcnH.n\!ic'i‘ 
all we .said to each other; I know' how he thought of nio ii.s tlio ono 

f womiso of hi.s life, lie was given to mo that 1 might make hi.s lot 
ess hard; and 1 have for.sakcu liitn. And Lucy — .-lie lia.s been 
deceived — .she who trn.sled me more tlian aiumiu',. 1 cannot inany 
you: I cannot take a good for my. self that has been wrung out of 
thoir misery. It i.s not the force that ought to rule its — this that wo 
feel for each other; it would rend me away fronr all that my })iii.t 
life lia.s mado dear and holy to me, I can’t set out on a frc.sh life, 
and forget th.it: I rnn.-st go b.ack to it, nnd cling to it, else I shall 
feel as if there v.'ero nothing firm heneath my feet.” 

“Good God, Maggie," said Stephen, ri.sing too and gmsping her 
arm, “you rave! How can you go back without marrying mel 
Yon don’t knorv what will be said, dearc.st. You .see notliing as it 
really is.” 

“Yes, I do. But they ivill Imliove me. I will confess everything. 
Lucy will believe me— .she w'ill foi’give you, and— .and — 0, ,vu/ic good 
will come by clinging to the righk Dear, dear Sccplicn, lot mo go! 
— don’t drag me into deeper rcmor.se. My whole .soul has never 
consented-^it does not consent now.” 

Stephen let go her arm, and .sank hack on hi,s chair, lialf stunned 
by de.spairing rage. He was silent a ferv moments, not looking at 
her; wliile her eyes wore turned toward.s him ycai-iiingly, in ilaviu 
at this sudden change. At last he .said, still without looking at 
her : 

“ Go, then — le.i.ve me — don’t torture me any longer — I can’t bear 
it.” 

Involuntarily she leaned tow<a.rd,s him and j)Ut out her hand to 
touch his. .Bub he .shrank from it as if it, had been burning iron, and 
said again ; 

“Leave me.” 

Maggie was not conscious of a decision as she turned away from 
tha( gloomy averted face, and walked out of the room: it was like 
an aubomalic action tlifit fulfils a forgotten intention. What came 
after? A sense of stairs descended as if in a dream—of fliigstoncs— 
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of a. chaise and horses standing-^fchen a street, and a. turning into 
another street where a stage-coach was standing, taking in passengers 
—and the darting thought that that coach would take h(3r away, 
perhaps towards home. But she could ask nothing yet; she only 
got into the coach. 

Ifomc— where her mother and brother were-r-Philip — Luey — the 
scene of her very cares and trials— \vas the haven towards wliich her 
mind tended— tho sanctuary where sacred relics lay — where she 
would be re.scued from more falling. The thought of Stephen was 
like a liorrihle, throbbing pain, which yet, as such pains do, seemed 
to urge all other thoughts into activity. But among her thotights, 
what others would say and think of her conduct was hai'dly present. 
Love and deep pity and remorseful anguish left no room for that. 

The coach was taking her to York — farther away from home; but 
she did not learn that until she was sot down in the old city at mid- 
night, It was no matter: she could sleep there, and start home the 
next day. She had her purse in her pocket, with all her money in 
it— a bank-note and a sovereign : she had kept it in her pocket from 
forgetfulness, after going out to make purchases the day before 
- yesterday. 

Did she lie down in the gloomy bedroom of the old inn that night 
with her will bent unw'avcringly on the path of penitent sacrifice 1 
The great struggle.s of life are not so oaisy as that; the great pro- 
blems of life are not so clear. In tho darkness of that night she 
saw Stephen’s face turned towards her in passionate, reproachful 
misery; she lived through again all the. tremulous delights of his 
presence with her that made existence an easy floating in a stream 
of joy, instead of a quiet resolved endurance and effort. The love 
she had renounced came back upon her with a cruel charm; she felt 
herself opening her arms to receive it once more; and then it seemed 
to slip away and fade and vanish, leaving only tho dying sound of a 
deep, thrilling voice that .said: “Gone — for ever gone.” ' 


Book Seventh — The Final Rescue 


CHAPTER I 

THE RETURN TO KIB MILL 

Between four and five o’clock on the afternoon of the fifth day 
from that oiv which Stephen and Maggie had left St. Ogg’s, Tom 
TiiUiver was standing on the gravel-walk outside the old house at 
Dorloote Mill He was master there now ; he had half fulfilled his 
father’s dying wish, and by years of steady self-government and 
energetic wont he had brought himself near to the attainment of 
more than the old respectability which had been the proud inherit- 
ance of the Dodsons and Tullivers. 

But Tom’s face, as he stood in the hot still sunshine of that 
summer afternoon, had no gladness, no triumph in it. His month 
wore its bitterest expression, bis severe brow its hardest and deepest 
fold, as he drew doAvn his hat farther over his eyes to shelter them 
from the sun, and, thrusting his hands deep into his pockets, began 
to wmlk up and down the gravel. No news of his sister had beau 
heard since Bob Jaldn had come back in the steamer from Mndport, 
and put an end to all improbable suppositions of an accident on the 
water by stating that he had seen her land from a vessel with Mr. 
Stephen Guest. Wovdd the next news be that she was man'icd — or 
what 1 Probably that she was not married : T.'om’s mind was set to 
the expectation of the worst that could happen — not death, but 
disgrace. 

As he was walking with his back towards the entrance gate, and 
Iris face towaixls the rushing mill-stream, a tall, dark-eyed figure, 
that we know well, approached the gate, and paused to look at him, 
with a fast-beating heart. Her brother was the human being of 
whom she had been most afraid, from her childhood upwards: afraid 
with that fear which spi’ings in us when wo love one who is inexor- 
able, unbending, unmodifiable — with a mind that we can never 
mould oursedves upon, and yet that we cannot endure to alienate 
from us. That deep-rooted fear was shaldng Maggie now; but her 
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, miml xvas unswervingly tent on returning to her brother, as the 
natural refuge that had been given her. In her deep humiliation 
undei' the retrospect of her own weiiknesa — in her anguish at the 
ininry she liad inflicted — .she almost desired to endure the .severity 
of Tom’s reproof, to .submit in patient silence to that har.sh dis- 
approving judgment against which she had .so often rebelled: it 
seoiued no more than just to her now — who ira,s weaker than .she 
was 1 She craved that outward help to her hotter jmrpose which 
would como from complete, .submissive confession — from being in 
the prc.seuce of those who.se looks and words would ho 0. reileetion 
of her own con.scioiice. 

iMaggie had lioen kept on her bed at York for a day with that 
prostrating headache which was likely to follow on the terrible strain 
of the previous day and night. There ivas an e.Yprossion of physical 

E lla still about her brow and eyes, and her whole appearance, with 
ii' drobS so long unchanged, was worn and distressed. She lifted 
the latch of the gate and walked in — slowly. Tom did not hear the 
gate; he was just then clo.so upon the roaring dam; but ho presently 
turned, and, lifting up his eyes, saw the iigure whose worn look and 
loneliness seemed to him a confirmation of hi.s worst conjectures, 
He paused, trembling and white with disgust and indignation. 

I^Iaggie paused too— three yards before him. She felt the hatred 
in hi,s face: felt it rushing through her fibres; hut she must speak. 

“Tom,” she began faintly, “I am come back to you — I am come 
back homo — for refuge — to tell you everything.” 

“ Ton will find no home with me,” he answered with tremulous 
rago. “You have disgraced us all. You have di.sgraced niy father’s 
name. You have been a cnr.se to your be.st friends. Y^ou have 
been bii-aO — deceitful — no motives are strong enough to restrain 
you, 1 wash my hand,s of you for ever. You don’t belong to mo.” 

Their mother had come to the door now. She stood paralj',sed by 
the double shock of seeing Maggie and hcaring l’oui’s words. 

“Tom,” said Maggie with more courage, “1 am perhaps not so 
guilty as you believe me to he. I never meant to give way to my 
teoliug.s. I struggled against them. I wa.s cairied Loo far in the 
boat to come back on Tuesday. I came back as .soon as 1 could.” 

“I can’t believe in yoix any more,” said Tom, gradually pas.sing 
from the ti’emulous excitement of the ftr'st moment to cold in- 
ilexihility. , “ Y'ou have been carrying on a clande.stine I’elatioii with 
Stephen Guest — as yon. did before with another. He wont to see 
you at my aimt Moss’s; you walked alone with him in (he laue.s; 
you nmst have behaved as no modest girl woiild have d.mo i.o her 
cou.siiis lover, else that could never have happened. The peoiilo at 
Luckrclh saw you pass — you passed a, 11 the other place-!: you knew 
what you were doing. You luive been using i’hilip TYakem a'j ,a 
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screen to deceive Lucy — tho Idndest friend you ever liad. Go and 
see tlic return you liave made her: she's ill — nnahlo to speak— my 
mother can’t go neiir her, lest she should remind her of pu." 

Maggie was half stunned — too heavily iiressed' upon by her 
angnisii even to discern any diiiercnce botwoon her actual guilt a.iid 
her brother’s accusations, still less to vindicate horaeli 

“Tom,” she said, ernshing her hands together under her cloak, in 
the effort to speak again. “Whatever I have done, T 5'e})ent it 
bitterly. I. want to niuko amends. I will endure anything, 1. 
want to bo kept from doing wrong again.” 

“ What keep you?” said Tom with cruel bittoi'iiess. “Not 
religion; not yoiir natural feelings of gratitude and hoiioui'. A)id 

he — he would desorvo to be shot, if it were not lint you are ten 

times worse than ha i.s. I loathe your character and your tiondurt. 
You struggled with your feeliiig.s, you say. Ye.s! / have had feel- 
ing.s to .struggle with; but I conejuered them. I have had n, liiirder 
life than you have had; but I have found wy comforc in doing my 
duty. But I will sanction no .such character as yours: the world 
shall know that I feel the difference between right and wrong. If 
you are in want, I will provide for yon— let my mother know. But 
you shall not come under my roof. It is enough that I have to bear 
the thought of your disgrace: the .sight of yoti is hateful to me.” 

Slowly Maggie was turning away, with despair in her heart. Rut 
the poor frightened mother’s love leaped out now, stronger than all 
dread. 

“My child! I’ll go with you. You’ve got a mother.” 

0 the sweet rest of that embrace to the hoart-.striclcen klaggle! 
Ivloro helpful than all wisdom is one draught of simple lunnau pity 
that will not forsake us. 

Tom turned and walked into the house. 

“Come in, my child,” Mrs. Tulliver whispered. “He'll lob you 
stay and sleep in iny bed. He won’t deny that, if T ask him.’’ 

“ No, mother,” said Maggie in a low tone, like a moan. “ 1 will 
never go in.” 

“ Then waiit for me outside. I’ll get ready and come with yon.” 

Whou his mother appeared with her bonnet on, Tom came out to 
her in tho passage, and put money into her hand.s. 

“My house is yoHi'.s, mother, always,” he said. “You will come 
and let me kiio-w everything you w'ant — will come b.uilc to me.” 

I’oor Mrs. ’J’lilliver took the money, too frightened to say any- 
thing. 'The only thing clear to her was the mother’s instinct, that 
she would go with her unhappy child. 

Maggie was waiting outside tho gate; she took her methra.-’s hand, 
and they walked a little way in silence. . 

“Mother," caid Maggie, at last, “we will go to liuke’s cottage. 
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Luke will take me in. He was very good to me when I was a little 
girl.” 

“ He’-s got no room for ns, my dear, now; his wife’s got so many 
children. I. don’t know whore to go, if it isn’t to one o’ your aunts ; 
and I hardly dnr.stj” said poor Mrs. Tiillivor, quite destitute of 
mental ro.soui’CGs in this extremity. 

Maggie was silent a little while, and then said: 

“Let us go to Bob Jaldn’s, mother: his wife will have room for 
us, if they have no other lodger.” 

So they rvent on their way to St. Ogg’s — to the old house by the 
river-side. 

Bob himself was at home, with a heaviness at heart which resisted 
even the now joy and piidc of possessing a two-months-old baby — 
quite the liveliest of its age that had ever been born to prince or 
packman. Ho would perhaps not so thoroughly have understood all 
the dubiousness of Maggie’s appearance with Mr. Stephen Guest on 
the quay at MudporL if he had not witnessed the efiect it produced 
on Tom when he went to report it; and since then, the circumstances 
which in any case gave a disastrovis character to her elopement had 
passed beyond the more polite circles of St. Ogg’s, and had become 
matter of common talk, accessible to the groom.s and eri'aud-boy.s. 
So that, when he opened the door and saw Maggie standing before 
him in her sorrow and weariness, he had no questions to ask, except 
one, which he dared only ask himself — whei’e was Mr. Stephen 
Guest? Bob, for his part, hoped he might be in the warmest de- 
partment of an asylum understood to exist in the other world for 
gentlemen who arc likely to be in fallen circumstances there. 

The lodgings were vacant, and both Mrs. Jakin the larger and 
Mrs. Jakin the less were commanded to make all things comfortable 
for “the old Missis and the young Miss” — alas! that she was still 
“Miss”. The ingonious Bob was sorely perplexed as to how this 
result could ha.ve come about — how Mr. Stephen Guest could have 
gone away from her, or could have let her go away from him, when 
he had the chance of keeping her with him. But he was silent, and 
would not allow his wife to ask him a question; would not present 
himself in the room, lest it should appear like intru.sion and a wish 
to pry; having the same chivalry towai'ds dark-eyed Maggie as in 
the days when he had bought her the memorable present of books. 

But after a day or two Mrs. Tulliver was gone 1;o the Mill again 
for a few hours to see to Tom’s household matters. Maggie had 
wished thi,s; after the first violent outburst of feeling, whicli came 
as .soon as she had no longer any .active purjjosc to fulfil, she was 
less in need of her mother’s presence; she oven desired to be alone 
with her giiof. But she had been solitary only a little while in the 
old sitting-room that looked on the river, when there came a tap at 
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the door, and tvuning round her sad face as she said, “ Ccune in,” 
she saw Bob enter %vith the baby in his arms, and Mumps at; his 
heels. 

“ We’ll go back if it disturbs you, Miss,” said Bob. 

“No," said Maggie in a low voice, wishing .she could .smile. 

Bob, closing the door behind him, came and stood before her. 

“You see, rve’ve got a little ’un, Miss, and I wanted you to look 
at it, and take it in your arms, if you’d be so good. For we made 
free to name it after you, and it ’ud be better for your t.alcin’ a bit 0’ 
notieo on it." 

Maggie could not speak, but she put out her arms to receive the 
tiny baby, while Munip.s snuflbd at it anxiously, to ascertain that 
this transference v/as all right. Maggiets heart had .swelled at this 
action and speech of Bob’s ; she knew well enough that it was a way 
he had chosen to show his sympathy and respect. 

“ Sit down, Bob,” she said presently, and he sat down in silence, 
finding his tongue unmanageable in quite a new fashion, refusing to 
say what he wanted it to say. 

“Bob,” she said, after a few moments, looking down at the baby, 
and holding it anxiously, as if she feai'ed it might slip from her 
mind and her fingers, “I have a favour to ask of you." 

“Don’t you spealc so, Miss,” said Bob, gi’asping the .skin of 
Mumps’s neck ; “ if there’s anything I can do for you, I should look 
upon it as a day’s earnings.” 

“ I want you to go to Dr. Kenn’s, and ask to speak to him, and 
tell him that I am here, and .should be very grateful if he would 
come to me while my mother is away. She will not come back till 
evening.” 

“Eh, Miss — I’d do it in a minute — it is but a step; but Dr. 
Kenn’s wife lies dead — she’s to be buried to-morrow — died the day 
I come from Mudport. It’s all the more pity she should ha’ died 
just now, if you want him, I hardly like to go a-nigh liini yet,” 

“0 no, Bob,” said hlaggie, “we must let it be — till after a few 
days, perliaps — when you hear that he is going about again. But 
perhaps he may be going out of town — to a distance,” she added 
with a new sense of despondency at this idea. 

“Not he, Miss,” said Bob. “He’ll none go away. He isn’t one 
o’ them gentlofollcs as go to cry at waterin’-places 'when their wives 
die; he’s got summat else to do. He looks fine and shai'p after the 
parish — he does. He christened the little ’un; an’ he was ai mo to 
know what I did of a Sunday, as I didn’t come to church. But I 
told him I was upo’ the travel three parts o’ the Simdayui — an’ then 
I’m so used to bein’ on my legs, I can’t sit so long on end— ‘an’ lors, 
sir,’ saj^s I, ‘ a packman can do wi’ a small ’lowance 0’ chureli ; it 
tastes strong,’ says I; ‘ there’s no call to lay it on thick.’ .Bh, Miss, 
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how good the little ’un is wi' you! It’s like os if it knowed you: it 
partly does, I’ll be bound — like the birds know the morniu’,” 

Eob’s tongue was now evidently loosed from its unwonted bond- 
age, and might even be in danger of doing more work than was 
required of it. But the subjects on which he longed to be informed 
were so steep a.nd difficult of ai>proach that his tongue was likely to 
run on along the level rather than to carry him on that unbeaten 
road. He felt tbi.s, and was .silent again for a little while, ruminat- 
ing much on the possihlo forms in which he might put a question. 
At last he .said, in a more timid voice than usual: 

“ Will you give mo leave to ask you only one thing, Miss?” 

Mn,ggie was rather startled, but she answered: “ k"es, Bob, if it is 
about myself — not about anyone else,” 

“ Well, Mis.s, it’s this: £>o you OAve anybody a grudge?” 

“No, not anyone,” said Maggie, looking up at him enquiringly. 
“Why?” 

“ 0 , lor,s. Miss,” said Bob, pinching Mumps’s neck hai’der than 
ever, “I wish you did — an’ ’ud tell mo — I’d leather him till I 
couldn’t see— I AAmuld — an’ the Justice might do what he liked to 
mo arter.” 

“0, Bob,” said klao'gie, smiling faintly, “you’re a very good friend 
to mo. But I shouldn’t like to punish anyone, CA^en ii' they’d done 
me Avrong; I’ve done Avrong myself too often.” 

This vieAV of things was piiazling to Bob, and threAV more ob- 
scurity than ever over Avhat could possilrly have happened betAV'een 
Stephen and Maggie. But further questions aa'ouIcI have been too 
intru.sive, even if he could have framed them suitably, and he AA-as 
obliged to carry baby aAv.ay again to an expectant motlier. 

“Happen you’d like Mumps for company, Miss,” he said, AA’hon 
ho had taken the b;iby .again. “He’s rare company — itumps is — ho 
kuoAA's iverything, an’ makes no bother about it. If 1 tell him, he’ll 
lie before you an’ Avatch you — as still — just as he AA'atches my pack. 
YoAi’d batter lot mo leave him a bit — he’ll get fond on you. Lors, 
ic’.s a fine thing to hcv a dumb brute fond on you; it’ll stick to yon, 
an’ make no jaAv.” 

“ Ym, do leave him, please,” said Maggie, “I think I should like 
to Ikwo Mumps for a friend.”' 

“ Mumps, lie doAvn there,” said Bob, pointing to a place in front 
of Maggie, “an’ niver do you stir till you’re spoke to.” 

Mumps lay doAvn at once, and made 110 sign of resLlussne'is AAdieii 
his niaster left the room. 



CHAPTER 11 

ST. OfiO’S PASSES JUDGMENT 

It was soon known throughout St. Ogg’s that Missi Tnllivar was 
coino hack; slie had not, then, eloped in order to he niiirried to Mr. 
Stephen (Tuest — at all events, ilr. Stephen Guest li.acl not marriod 
her — wljicli cfuno to the same thing, so far a.s her fulpaln'Iiij was 
concerned. We judge otlier.s according to rofnilts; how el^e ? — not 
knowing the process hy wlueh results are arrived at. If ili.ss TuIIi- 
ver, after a few months of wmll-chosen travel, had returned as Mrs. 
Stephen Guest — with a post-marital trousseau, and all the advantages 
possessed oven hy the moat unwelcome wife of an only son, public 
opinion, which at St. Ogg’s, as elsewhere, always knew what to 
think, would have judged in strict consistency with those results; 
Public opunion, in these eases, is always of the feminine gender — not 
the world, hut the world’s wife: and she -would have seen that two 
handsome young people — the gentleman of quite the first family in 
St, Ogg’s — having found themselves in a false position, had heeii led 
into a course which, to say the least of it, was highly injudicious, 
and productive of sad praiii and disappointment, especially to that 
sw'eet young thing, Miss Deane. Mr. Stephen Guest had certainly 
not behaved well; but then, young men were liable to those sudden 
infatuated attachments; and had as it might seem in Ddns. Stephen 
Guest to admit the faintest advances from her covisin’s lover (indeed 
it had been said that she was actually engaged to young Wakera— 
old Wakern himself had mentioned it), still she -was very young™ 
“and a deformed young man, you know! — and young Guest so very 
fascinating; and, they say, he positively worships her (to he sure, 
that can’t last!) and he ran atvay with her in the boat quite against 
her will— and what could she do? She couldn’t come hack then: 
no one would have spoken to her. And how very w’cll that maize- 
coloured satinette become.s her complexion! It .seems as if the folds 
in front ^v’erc quite come in; several of her dresses are made so;— - 
they say he thinks nothing too handsome to buy for her. Poor 
Miss Doauel She is very pritiable; hut then, there was no prositive 
engagement; and the air at the coast ’^vill do her good. After all, 
if young Guest felt no more for her than that, it was better for hov 
not to marry him. What a wonderful marriage for a, girl like 
Miss Tolliver — quite romantic! Why, young Gne.st will put up for 
the borough at the next election. . Nothing like commerce nowa- 
days ! That young Wakern nearly Avent out of his niitid — ho id vvays 
vxis rather queer; but he’s gone abroad again to be out of the way— ■ 
quite the best thing for a deformed young man. Miss Unit deciaui* 
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she will never visit Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Guest — such nonsense! 
pi’etending to be better than other people. Society couldn’t be 
carried on if we enquired into private conduct in that way— and 
Christianity tells iis to think no evil — and my belief i.s that Miss 
Unit had no cards sent her." 

But the results, wo know, were not of a kind to warrant this 
extenuation of the past. Maggie had returned without a trousseau, 
without a husband — in that degraded and outcast condition to which 
error is well known to lead; and the world’s wife, with that fine 
instinct which is given her for the preservation of Society, saw at 
once that Miss Tulliver’s conduct had been of the most aggravated 
kind. Could anything be more detestable? A girl so much indebted 
to her friends — whose mother as well as herself had received so 
much kindno.ss from the Deanes — to lay the design of winning a 
young man’s affections away from her own cousin, who had behaved 
like a sister to her! Winning his aflections? That was not the 
phrase for such a girl as Miss Tulliver: it would have been more 
correct to say that she had been actuated by mere unwomanly bold- 
ness and unbridled passion. There was always something question- 
able about her. That connection with young Wakem, which, they 
said, had been carried on for yeans, looked very ill — disgusting, in 
fact! But with a girl of that disposition! — To the world’s wife 
there had always been something in Miss Tulliver’s very physique 
that arefined instinct felt to be prophetic of harm. As for poor Mr. 
Stephen Guest, he was rather pitiable than otherwise ; a young man 
of five-and-twenty is not to be too severely judged in these oases— 
he is really very much at the mercy of a designing bold girl. And 
it was clear tliat he had given way in spite of himself; he had 
shaken her off as soon as he could; indeed, their having parted so 
soon looked very black indeed— /«■ her. To be sure, he had written 
a letter, laying all the blamo on himself, and telling the story in a 
romantic fashion so as to try and make her appear quite innocent ; 
of course ho could do that! But the refined instinct of the world’s 
wife Avas not to be deceived; providentially !— else rvhat Avould 
become of Society? Why — her own brother had turned her from 
his door; — he had seen enough, you might be sure, before he would 
do that. A truly respectable young mau — Mr. Tom Tulliver; quite 
likely to rise in the world! His sister’s disgrace was naturally a 
heavy blow to him. It rvas to be hoped that .she Avould go out of 
the neighbourhood — to America, or anywhere — so as to purify the 
air of St. Ogg’s from the taint of her presence — extremely dangerous 
to daughters there! No good could ha.ppen to her; it was only to 
be hoped she rvould repent, and that God would have mercy on her; 
Ho had not the care of Society on His hands — as the tvorld’s rvife 


Ifc required nearly a fortnight for fine instinct tf) assure ii^olf 
of these inspirations; indeed, it was a whole week before Slcplieu's 
letter came, telling his father the facts, and adding that he was gone 
across to Holland — had drawn upon the agent at Mudport for monoy 
— was incapable of any resolution at present, 

Maggie, all this while, was too entirely filled with a more agoniz- 
ing aTixiety, to spend any thought on the view that was being taken 
of her conduct by the world of St. Ogg’s: anxiety aliont Stephen — 
liiicy — Philip — beat on her poor heart in a hard, driving, c&isdess 
storm of mingled love, remorse, and pity. If ,slie b.ad thoiiglit of 
lajjeotion and injustice at all, it would have .seemed to her that tliey 
had clone their worst-— that she could hardly feel any stroke fri-im 
them intolerable since the words she had heard from' her brother’s 
lip.s, Acros,s all her anxiety for the loved and the injured ihc'so 
words shot again and again, like a horrible pang that would have 
brought misery and dread even into a heaven of delights. The idea 
of ever recovering happiness never glimmered in her mind for a 
moment; it seemed as if every sensitive fibre in her were too entirely 
preoccupied by pain ever to vibrate again to another influence. Life 
stretched before her as one act of penitence, and all she craved, as 
she dwelt on her future lot, was something to guarantee her from 
more falling : her own weakness haunted her like a vision of hideous 
possibilities, that made no peace conceivable except such as lay in 
the sense of a sure refuge. 

But she was not without practical intentions: the love of inde- 
pendence was too strong an inheritance and a habit for her not to 
remember that she must get her bread; and when other projects 
looked vague, she fell back on that of I'etarning to her plain sewing, 
and so getting enough to pay for her lodging at Bob’s. She meant 
to persuade her mother to return to the Mill by and by, and live 
with Tom again; and somehow or other she would maintain herself 
at St. Ogg’s. I)r. Kenn tvould jierhaps help her and advise her. 
She remembered his parting words at the bazaar. She remembered 
the momentary feeling of reliance that had sprung in her when he 
wa.s talking with her, and she waited with jmarniiig expectation for 
the opportunity of confiding everything to him. Her mother called 
every day at Mr. Deane’s to learn how Lucy was i the report was 
always sad — nothing had yet roused her from the feeble passivity 
which had come onVith the first shock. But of Philij), Mrs. Tulli- 
ver had learned nothing: naturally, no one whom she met would 
speak 1,0 her about what related to her daughter. But at Iasi, .she 
summoued courage to go and see sister Glcgg, who, of course, would 
know everything, and had even been to see Tom at the Mill in Mas. 
Tulliver’s absence, though he had said nothing of wiiat had ju'i-ssed 
on the occasion. 
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As soon f.is her mother wae gone, Maggie put on her bonnet. Sho 
hatl resolved on ^valkiiig to the Kectory find asking to ,see Dr. Kenn : 
lie was in deep grief — but the grief of finother does not jar upon us 
in such cireunistauces. It was tlic first time she hud bcir . beyond 
the door since her return; nevertheless her mind was so boiit on the 
pnrpose of her wfdk that the unplefisantnes.s of meeting people on 
the w'ay, and being stared at, did not occur to her. But she had no 
sooner passed beyond the narrower streets which she had to thread 
from ]Bob’,s dwelling, than she became aware of unusual glances c.ist 
at her; and this consciousness made her hurry along nervously, 
afraid to loolc to right or loft. Pre.sently, hoivever, she came full 
on Mrs. and Miss Turnbull, old acquaintances of her family; they 
both looked at her strangely, and turned a little aside rvithout 
speaking. All hard looks were pain to Maggie, but lier self-roproach 
was too strong for resentment; no wonder they will not speak to 
mo, she thought — they are very fond of Lucy. But now she knew 
that she was about to pass a group of gentlemen, who were standing 
at the door of the billiard-room-s, and she could not help seeing 
young Torry step out a little with his glass at his eye, and bow to 
her irith that air of nonchalanco which he mi^ht have bestotved on 
a friendly ba.r-maid. Maggie’s pride was too intense for her not; to 
feel that sting, even in the midst of her sorrow; and for the fiust 
time the thought took strong hold of her that she would have other 
obloquy oast on her besides that which was felt to be due to her 
breach of faith towards Lucy. But she was at the rectory norv; 
there, perhaps, she would find something else than retrilnition. 
Eetribution may come from any voice ; the harde.st, cruelest, most 
imbruted urchin at the stoeet-corner can inflict it; surely help and 
pity are rarer thmgs — more needful for the righteous to bestow. 

She was shown up at once, after being announced, into Dr. Kenn’s 
study, where ho sat amongst piled-up books, for which he had little 
appetite, leaning his cheek against the head of his youngest child, a 
girl of three. 'I’he child was sent away with the servant, and when 
the door was closed, Dr. Kenn said, placing a chair for Maggie: 

“1 -was coming to see you, Miss Tulliver; you have anticipated 
me; I am glad you did.” 

Maggie looked at him wdth her childlike directness as she had done 
at the bazaar, .and said: “I want to tell you everything.” But her 
eyes filled fast with tears as she said it, and all the pent-up excite- 
ment of her humiliating walk would Lave its vent before she could 
say more. 

“Do tell me everything,” Dr. Konn said with quiet kindness in 
liis grave firm voice. “Think of me as one to ivhom a long experi- 
ence has been granted, which may enable him to help you.” 

rather broken sentences, and with some eftbrt at fiivst but soon 
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■^vrcli the, greater case that canio from a sense of relief in the coiiii- 
(lenec, Maggie Lr,lcl the brief story of a struggle tluifc must he the 
beginning of a long sorrow. Only the cla,y before, i)r. Keim had 
been made acquainted v,'ith the contents of Stephen’s lettci’, and he 
had believed them at once, without the confirmation of Maggie’s 
.statement. '.Chat involuntary plaint of hors, “0, I innd 
remained with him as the sign that she was undergoing some in- 
ward conflict. 

Maggie dwelt the longest on the feeling wliich had ruade her come 
bade to her mother and brother, which made her clirig to all the 
memories of the past. When .she had ended, Dr, Kcnn was silent 
for some minutes: there wa.s a difficulty on his mind, lie lo.so, and 
w'alked up and down the hearth with hia hands bi-himl him. At last 
he .seated himself again, and said, looking at Maggie: 

“Your prompting to go to your nearest friemis — to remain where 
all the tie.s of your life have been formed — i.s a true jaompting, to 
which the Church in its original con.stitution and discipline re-sponds 
— opening its arms to the penitent — watching oyer its children to 
the last — never abandoning them until they are hopelessly reprobate. 
And the Church ought to represent the feeling of the community, so 
that every parish should he a family knit together by Christian 
bi’otherhood under a spiritual father. But the ideas of discipline 
and Christian fraternity are entirely relaxed — they Can hardly ha 
said to exist in the public mind ; they hardly survive except in the 
partial, contradictory form they have taken in the naiTow communi- 
ties of schismatics; and if I were not supported by the firm faith that 
the Church must ultimately recover the full force of that constitu- 
tion which is alone fitted to human needs, I should often lo.se heart 
at observing the want of fellow.ship and sense of mutual responsibility 
among my own flock. At present everything seems tending towaixls 
the relaxation of ties — -towards the substitution of w^ayward choice 
for the adhorenoe to obligation, which has its roots in the past. 
Your conscience and jmur heart have given you true light on tins 
point, Miss Tulliver; and I have said all this that you may know 
what my wish about you — what my advice to you — would be, if they 
spi’ang from my own feeling and opinion unmodilied by counteract- 
ing circumstances.” 

Dr. Kenn pau.sed a little -while. There wats an Gntire absence of 
effusive benevolence in his manner ; there was something almost cold 
in the gravity of his look and voice. If Maggie had not known that 
hi.s benevolence -wa.s persevering in proportion to its reserve, she 
might have been chilled and frightened. As it wa.s, slie listened 
expectantly, quite sure that there would bo some eifective help in 
his ■svord.s. Ho went on: - 

“ Your inexperience of the ■v\mvld, Miss 'rulliver, prevents you from" 



anticipating fully the very unjust conceptions that vill probably ho 
formed concerning your conduct — ^conceptions which will have a 
baneful efiPect, even in spite of known evidence to disprove them.” 

“ 0, I do — I begin to see,” said Maggie, unable to repress this 
utterance of her recent pain. “I know I shall be insulted: I 
shall be thought worse than I am.” 

“You perhaps do not yet know,” said Dr. Kenn, with a touch of 
more personal pity, “ that a letter is come which ought to satisfy 
everyone who has known anything of you that you chose the steep 
and difficult path of a return to the right, at the moment when that 
return was most of all difficult.” 

“ 0 — where is he?” said poor Maggie with a flush and tremor 
that no presence could have hindered. 

“ He is gone abroad; he has written of all that pas.sod to his father. 
He has vindicated you to the utmo.st; and I hope the communication 
of that letter to your cousin will have a beneficial effect on her.” 

Dr, Kenn waited for her to get calm again before he went on. 

“ That letter, as I said, ought to suffice to prevent false impressions 
concerning yon. But 1 am bound to tell you, Miss Tulliver, that not 
only the experience of my whole life, but my observation within the 
last three days, makes me fear that there" is hardly any evidence 
which toU save you from the painful effect of false imputations. 
The persons who ai-e the most inca])able of a conscientious struggle 
such as yours ai'a precisely those who will be likely to shrink from 
you; because they will not believe in your struggle. I fear your life 
here will be attended not only with much pain, hut with many 
obstructions. For this reason — and for this only — I ask you to con- 
sider whether it will not perhaps be better for you to take a situa- 
tion at a distance, according to your former intention. I will exert 
myself at once to obtain one for you,” 

“ 0, if I could but stop hero!” said Maggie. “I. have no heart to 
, begin a strange life again. I .should have no stay. I should feel 
like a lonely wanderer — cub off from the past. I have written to the 
lady who offered me a situation to excuse mj’-self. If I remained 
here, I coiilrl perhaps atone in some way to laicy — to others; I 
could convince them that I’m sorry. And,” she added, V'ith some 
of the old proud fire flashing out, “ I will not go away because people 
say false things of me. They shall learn to retract them. If I must 
go away at last, because — ^because others wisli it, I will not go now.” 

“Well," said Dr. Kenn, after some consideration, “if you deter- 
mine on that. Miss Tulliver, you may rely on all the influence my 
position gives me. lam bound to aid and countenance yon, by the 
very duties of my office as a pari.sh priest. I will add that, per, son- 
ally, I have a deep interest in your peace of mind and welfare,” 

“ The only thing I want is some occupation that will enabk) me to 



get my bread and be independent,” said Maggie. “ I shall not want 
much. I can go on lodging where I am.” 

“I must think over the subject maturely,” said Dr. Kemi, “ami iti 
a few days I shall be better able to ascertain the general feeling. I 
slial] come to see you: I shall hear you constantly in mind.” 

When Maggie had left him, Dr. Kenix stood ruminating with his 
hands behind him, and his eyes fixed on the carpet, under a painful 
seirse of doubt and difficulty. The tone of Bteplien’.s letter, -wliiih he 
had read, and the actual relations of all the persons concerned, foi'ced 
upon him powerfully the idea of aii ultimate marriage between 
Stephen and Maggie as the least evil ; and the impossibility of their 
proximity in St. Ogg’s on any other supixisition, until after years 
of seixaration, threw an insurmountable prosjicetive dillicnlty over 
Maggie’s stay thei'e. On the other haiul, ho entered with all the 
comprehension of a man who had known spiritual conflict, and lived 
through years of devoted service to his fellow-men, into ilmt state 
of Maggie’s heart and con.scioncc which made the consent to .thtj 
marriage a desecration to her ; her conscience must not be tc-mpored 
with : the principle on which she had acted was a safer guide than 
any balancing of consequences. His experience told him that iiitei- 
vention was too duhious a re.sponsibility to be lightly incurred : the 
possible issue either of an endeavour to restore the foi'iner relations 
with Lucy and Philip, or of counselling submission to this irruption 
of a new feeling, was hidden in a darkness all the more impenetrable 
because each immediate step was clogged with eril. 

The great problem of the shifting relation between passion and 
duty is clear to no man w'ho is capable of apprehending it: the 
question, whether the moment has come in which a man 1ms 
fallen below the possibility of a renunciation that v.'ill carry any 
efficacy, and must accept the sway of a passion against which ho 
had struggled as a trespass, is one for which wc have no master 
key that will fit all cases. The casuists have become a hy-worcl 
of "reproach; but their perverted spirit of minute discrimination was 
the shadow of a truth to which eyes and hearts are too often futally 
sealed ; the truth that moral judgments must remain falsxs and 
hollow unless they are checked and enlightened by a pci'petual 
reference to the special circumstances that mark the individual 
lot. 

All people of broad, strong sense have an instinctive I'epngnance 
to the men of maxims; because such people, early discern that the 
mysterious complexity of our life is not to be 'embrnced by maxims, 
and that to lace ourselves up in formulas of that sort is to re 2 )ress 
all the divine imomptings and inspirations that spring from growing 
insight and sympathy. And the man of maxims is the popular re- 
presentative of the minds that, are guided in their moral judgment 
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fcololy hy general rules, thinking that these will lead tlieni to juistico 
by a ready-made patent method, without the trouble of exerting 
patience, discrimination, impartiality — without any care to assure 
themselves whetlicr they have the insight that comes from a hardly- 
earned eatimato of temptation, or from a life vivid and intense enough 
to have created a wide fellow-fooling with all that is human. 


CHAPTEE III 

SHOWING TILVr OLD ACQUAINTAW(Jli:S ARB CAPABLE 
OF SURPRISING US 

'iYiiEN Maggie was at home again, her mother hrought her news of 
an unexpected line of conduct in aunt Glegg. As long as Maggie had 
not been heard of, Mrs. Glegg had half-closed her shutters and drawn 
down her blinds: she felt assured that Maggie was drowned: that 
was far more probable than that her niece and legatee should have 
done anything to wound the family honour in the tendorost point. 
When, at last, she learned from Tom that Maggie had come home, 
and gathered from him what was her explanation of her absence, she 
burst forth in severe reproof of Tom for admitting the worst of his 
sister until he was compelled. If you were not to stand bj' your 
“ kin ” as long as there was a shred of honour attributable to them, 
pray what were you to stand bjr? Lightly to admit conduct in one 
of your own familjr that rvould force you to alter your will had 
never been the Av.ay of llio Dodsons; and though Mrs. Glegg had 
alway.s augured ill of Maggie’s future at a time wlien other people 
were perhaps less clear-sighted, yet fair-play was a jewel, and it was 
not for her own friends to help to rob the girl of lier fair fame, and 
to cast her out from family sliolter to the scorn of the outor world, 
until .she had become unequivocally a family disgr.ico. The circum- 
Btance.s were unprecedented in Mrs. Glegg’s experience — nothing of 
that Icind had ha])pencd among the Dodsons before; Imi; it was a case 
in which her hereditary rectitude and personal strength of character 
found a common chiiunel along with her fuudamontid ideas of clan- 
ship, as they did in hor life-long regard to equity in money miitteivs. 
She (|U:irrollcd with Mr. Glegg, whose kindness, flowing entirely into 
compaBsioii for Lucy, made him as hard in his judgment of Maggie 
as Mr. Deane himself rvas; and, fuming against her sister Tulliver 
beciLiisG she did not at once come to her for advice and help, sliut 
herself up in her own room with Baxter’s Saiiit’s llesl from morning 
dill night,, denying herself to all visitors, till Mr. Glegg brought from 


Mr, Deane the news of Stejihen^s letter. Then Mrs. Glegg felt that 
.she had adoqiiiite fightiiig-gi'oimd — then she laid iaside IhixtcT, anrl 
was ready to meet all comers. While, Mr.s. rullut could do U' ihing 
but shake her head and cry, and wish that cousin xibbot had died, or 
any number u! fnuei ds had haiJiienal latha than tin , ■( h h h d 
never happened before, .so that there wa,s no knowing ho va to act. ami 
Mrs. Pullet could jiever enter 8t, Ogg’s again, hocaun; 
ances ” knew of it all,— Mr.s. Clegg only hoped tliat ilm. .-r 

anyone else, wovdd come to her with tlieir fake tales aliout her own 
niece, and she wonld knotv what to say to that ill-advised person! 

Again she hud a scene of roinonslranco with Tom, all ilm iiaao 
severe in proportion to the greater strength of her present posiiJori, 
'But Tom, like other immovable things, seennxl only tho inori) rigidly 
fixed under tlnib attempt to shake him. Poor Torn ! he judged by 
what he had been able to see; and tho judgment was painiul enougk 
to himself. He thought he had the domoiwli'iition of facts filu-crved 
through years by his o^v'n oye.s, which guvo no warning of tlidr im- 
perfection, that hlaggiets nature was utterly untnistwoitliy, »iul biO 
strongly marked with evil tendencic.s to bo safely treated vitli leni- 
ency: he would act on that demonstral.ion at any cost; liut the 
thought of it nnade his day.s bitter to him. Tom, like everyone 
of us, was imprisoned within the limits of his otvu nature, and ins 
education had simply glided over him, leavitig a slight dcpo.sit of 
polish: if you are inclined to ho severe on his severity, remonibei’ 
that the responsibility of tolerance lies ’ivitli those who have the 
vdder vision. There had arisen in Tom a repukion towards ifliiijoie 
that derived its veiy intensity from their early childi.sh love in the 
time when they had clasped tiny fingers together, and their kter 
sense of nearness in a common duty and a common soiiow : the sight 
of her, a.s he had told her, rvas hateful to him. Tn thi.s br.unh nf 
the Dodson family aunt Glegg found a stronger nattire than her 
own — a nature in which family feeling had lost the cliaraciter of clan- 
ship, in taking on a douLly deep dye of personal pride, f.h -.. t-li-gg 
allowed that Maggie ought to be punished — she was not a woman to 
deny that — she knew what conduct was; but pnuislied in ]ji f)[iui-tioa 
to the mi.scleed.s proved against her, not to tliose whicli wore oast 
upon her by people outside her own family, ivli<.i might tvisli to .show 
that their otvii kin w'ere better. 

“ Your aunt Glegg scolded me so as uiver was, my cl(;a.v,” .said poor 
iMra. Tullivcr, when she came hack to Maggie, “ as 1 didn’t go to her 
before — .'<he said it wasn’t for her to come to mo first. Bm. ;ho spoke 
like a sister, too: Junun;/ she allays Avas, and hard to plea'-e- (3 dear! 

, — but she’s said the kiridest Avord as has.ovei- been spolco liy you yi:t, 
my cliild. h’or she says, for all she's been so set again’ liax ing one 
extry in the house, and making extry spoons and things, and piitung 
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lior about in lior ways, you shall have a shelter in her house, if you’ll 
go to her dutiful, and she’ll uphold you against folks as say harm of 
you when they’ve no call. And I told her I thought you couldn’t 
hear to see nobody but me, you was so beat down with trouble; but 
she said won’t throw ill words at her — there’s them out o’ th’ 
family ’nil be ready enough to do that. But I’ll give her good 
advice; an’ she must bo humble,’ It’s wonderful o’ Jane; for I’m 
sure she used to throw everything I did wrong at me — ^if it was the 
raisin wine as turned out bad, or the pies too hot — or whativor it 
was.” 

“0, mother,” said poor Maggie, shrinking from the thought of all 
the contact her bruised mind would have to bear, “ toll her I’m very 
grateful— I’ll go to see her as soon as I can; but I can’t see anyone 
just yet, except Dr. Kenn. I’ve been to him — he will advise me, and 
help me to get some occupation. I can’t live with anyone, or be 
dependent on them, tell aunt Glegg; I must get my own bread. But 
did you hear nothing of Philip — Philip Wakem? Have you never 
seen anyone that has mentioned him?” 

“No, my dear : but I’ve been to Lucy’.s, and I saw your uncle, and 
he sajrs they got her to listen to the letter, and she took notice o’ 
Miss Guest, and asked questions, and the doctor thinks she’s on the 
turn to be better. ‘VVhafc a world this is — what trouble, 0 dear! 
The law was the first beginning, an’ it’s gone from bad to worse all 
of a sudden, just when the luck seemed on the turn.” This was the 
first lamentation that Mrs. Tulliver had let slip to Maggie, but old 
habit bad been revived by the interview wth sister Glegg. 

“ My poor, poor mother ! ” Maggie burst out, cut to the heart with 
pity and compunction, and throwing her arms round her mother’s 
neck, “I was always naughty and troublesome to you. And now 
you might have been happy if it hadn’t been for me.” 

“Eh, my dear,” said Mrs. Tulliver, leaning towards the warm 
young cheek; “I must put up wi’ my children — I shall never have 
no more; and if they bring me bad luck, I must be fond on it — 
there’s notbing else mirch to be fond on, for my furnitur’ went long 
ago. And you’d got to be very good once; I can’t think how it’s 
turned out the wrong way so!” 

Still two or three more days passed, and Maggie heard nothing of 
Philip; anxiety about him was hecoraiiig her predominant trouble, 
and she summoned courage at last to oiiqiiire about him of Dr. Kenn, 
on his next visit to her. He did not even know if Pliilip wa.s at 
home. The older Wakem was made moody by ati accumulation of 
aiinoyanco: the disappointment in this young Jetsome, to whom, 
appiirciiUy, he was a good deal attached, had been followed close 
by thij catastrophe to his son's hopes after lio had conceded his 
feelings to them, and incautiously mentioned this concession in St. 
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Ogg’s, — and ho was almost fiei'ce in his liiMisqnenoss when anyoiio 
asked him a qnustioii alwiit his son. But Philip could hardly hii’v'o 
been ill, or it would have been known through the calling-iu of the 
medical mail; it was probable that he was gone out of tlie town for 
a little while. Maggie sickened undei this suspcuhe, and her nnagi- 
nation began to live more and more jrer.sistentlj'’ in what 1‘hilip was 
enduring. What did ho believe about her? 

At last Bob brought her a letter, without a, post-mark, directed in 
a hand which she knew familiarly in the letteiB of her own imme— a 
hand in which her name had been written long ago, in a jxickef 
Shake.speare which she possessed. Her mother was in the room, find 
Maggie, in violent agitation, hurried up.stairs that .',ho might re.i.d 
the letter in solitude. She read it rvith a throbbing Inow. 

“Magoie,— I believe in you — I know you never meant to deceive 
me — I know you tried to keep faith to me, ami to .all. I believed 
this before I had any other evidence of it th;ui your onai nature. 
The night after I last parted from you I suttbred toi'incnts. 1 had 
seen what convinced me that you were not free; that there was 
another who.se presence had a pow’cr over you which mine never 
possessed; but through a, 11 the suggestions — almost murderous sug- 
g6.stions — of rage and jealousy my mind made its way to belief in 
your truthfulne.ss. I was sure that you meant to cleave to mo, as 
you had said; that you had rejected him; that yoti struggled to 
renounce him, for Lucy’s sake and for mine. But I could see no 
issue that was not fatal for ym\ and that dread shut out the very 
thought of resignation. I foresaw that he would not relinquish 
you, and I believed then, as I believe now, that the strong attraction 
which drew yon together proceeded only from one side of your 
characters, and belonged to that partial, divided action of our 
nature which makes half the tragedy of the human lot. 1 have 
felt the vibration of chorchs in your nature that I have continually 
felt the want of in his. But perhaps I am wrong; perhap.i I fed 
about you as the artist does aborrt the scene over which his soul has 
brooded with love: he would tremble to see it confided to other 
hands; ho would never believe that it could bear for another all 
the meaning and the beauty it bears for him. 

“I dared' not trust myself to see you that inoruing; I was filled 
with selfish passion; I was shattered by a night of conscious delirium. 
I told you long ago that I had never been resigned even to the 
mediocrity of my powers : how could I be resigned to the los.s of the 
one thing which had ever come to me on earth, with the promise of 
such deep joy as would give a new and blessed mctining to Iho fore- 
going pain, — the promise of another self that would lift my aching 
affection into the divine rapture of aii ever-,spi'irigiug, (iver-.sati:-lied 
want? 
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her about in her ways, you shall have a shelter in her house, if you’ll 
go to her dutiful, and she’ll uphold you against follcs as say harm of 
you when they’ve no call. And I told her I thought you couldn’t 
hear to see nobody but me, you was so beat down with trouble; but 
she said ‘I won’t throw ill words at her — there’s them out o’ th’ 
fiimily ’ull be ready enough to do that. But I’ll give her good 
advice; an’ she must be humble.’ It’s wonderful o’ Jane; for I’m 
sure she used to throw everything I did wrong at me — if it was the 
raisin ^v'iue as turned out bad, or the pies too hot — or whativor it 

“ 0, mother,” .said poor Maggie, shrinking from the thought of all 
the contact her bruised mind would have to bear, “ tell her I’m very 
grateful — I’ll go to see her as soon as I can; but I can’t see anyone 
ju.st yet, except Dr. Kenn. I’ve been to him — he will advise me, and 
help me to get some occupation. I can’t live with anyone, or be 
dependent on them, tell aunt Glegg; I must get my own bread, But 
did you hear nothing of Philip — Philip Wakemi Have you never 
seen anyone that has mentioned him?” 

“ No, my dear : but I’ve been to Lucy’s, and I saw your uncle, and 
he says they got her to listen to the letter, and she took notice o’ 
Miss Guest, and asked questioms, and the doctor thinks she's on the 
turn to he better. What a world this is — what trouble, 0 dear! 
The law was the first beginning, an’ it’s gone from, bad to worse all 
of a sudden, just when the luck seemed on the turn.” This was the 
first lamentation that Mrs. Tulliver had let slip to Maggie, but old 
habit had been revived by the interview with sister Glegg. 

“ My poor, poor mother!” Maggie burst out, cut to the heart with 
pity and compunction, and throwing her arms round her mother’s 
neck, “I was always naughty and troublesome to you. And now 
you might have been happy if it hadn’t been for me.” 

“Eh, my dear,” said Mrs. Tulliver, leaning towards the warm 
young cheek ; “ I must put up wi’ my children — I shall never have 
no more; and if they bring me bad luck, I must bo fond on it-^- 
thore’s nothing else much to be fond on, for my furnitur’ went long 
ago. And you’d got to bo very good once; I can’t think how it’s 
turned out the wrong way so!” ■ 

Still two or throe more days passed, and Maggie heard nothing of 
Philip; anxiety about him was becoming her predominant trouble, 
and she summoned courage at last to enquire about him of Dr. Kenn, 
on his next visit to her. He did not even know if Philip was at 
home. The older Wakem was made moody by an accumulation of 
annoyance: the disappointment in this jmung Jetsomo, to whom, 
apparently, he was a good deal attached, had been followed close 
by the catii3tro[ilie to his son’s hopes after ho had conceded his 
Ecoliiig.s to them, and incautiously mentioned thi.s concession in St. 


Ogg’s, — and he was almost fierce in his hrnsqueness when anyone 
a.slced him a question about his son. But Philip ofiuld hardly have 
been ill, or it would have been known through the calling-in of the 
medical inanj it was prohablo that he was gone out of the town for 
a little while. Maggie sickened under this .suspense, a.nd lier ini.'igi- 
nation began to live more and more persistently in what Philip was 
enduring. What did he believe about her? 

At last Bob In'ought her a letter, without a post-mark, directed in 
a hand which she knew familiarly in the letters of her own name — a 
hand in which her name had been written long ago, in a pocket 
iShake.speare which she po.sse.ssed. Her mother was in the room, and 
Maggie, in violent agitation, hurried upstairs that .she might read 
the letter in solitude. She read it with a thro1)blng brow. 

“ Maggie,— I believe in you — I know you never meant to deceive 
mo — I know you tried to keep faith to me, and to all. I believed 
this before I bad any other evidence of it than your own nature. 
The night after I last i>a.rted from you I suffered torments. I had 
seen wiiat convinced me that you Avere not free; that there was 
another ivhose presence had a poAAmr over you which inino never 
possessed; but through all the suggestions — almost murderous sug- 
gestions — of rage and jealousy my mind made its way to belief in 
your truthfulness. I was sure that you meant to cleave to mo, as 
you had said; that you had rejected him; that you struggled to 
renounce him, for Lucy’s sake and for mine. But I could see no 
issue that was not fatal for yon-, and i.liat dread slmt out the very 
thought of resignation. I foresaAV that he Avould not relinquish 
you, and I believed then, as I believe now, that the strong attraction 
which dreiv yo)i together proceeded only' from one side of your 
characters, and belonged to that partial, divided action of our 
nature which makes half the tragedy of the human lot. I have 
felt the vibration of chords in your nature that I have continually 
felt the w'ant of in his. But perhaps I am wrong ; perhaps I foci 
about you as the artist does about the scene over which his soul has 
brooded AAdth love; he would tremble to see it confided to other 
hands; he would never believe that it could bear for aiioiher all 
the meaning and the beauty it hears for him, 

“I dared not trust myself to see you that morning; I was filled 
with selfish passion; I was shattered by a night of conscious delirium. 
I told you long ago that I had never been resigned even to the 
mediocrity of my powers; how could I he resigned to the loss of the 
one thing which had ever come to me on earth, with the promise of 
such deep joy as would give a new and bleK.sed meaning to the foro- 
going pain, — the promise of another self that would lift my , •idling 
affection into the divine rapture of an ever-springing, ovor-sati.sfied 
want? 
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“ But tlio miseries of that night had prepared me for what (jame 
before the next. It was no. surprise to mo, I wae certain that he. 
had provailod on you to sacrifice everything to him, and I waited 
with equal certainty to hear of your marriage. I measured your 
love and. his by my ow.)i. But I was .wrong, Maggie. There is 
something stronger in you than your love for him. 

“I will not tell you what I went through in th.at interval. But 
even in it.s utmost agony — even in those terrible throes tlm.t love 
must .'iiiffisr Imforo it can be di.sembodiod of selfish, desire — my love 
for you sufficed to withhold me from suicide without the aid of any 
other motive. In the midst of my egoism I yet could not bear to 
emno lilio a death-.shadow across the feast of your joy. I could not 
bear to ffirsake the world in which you still lived and might need 
me; it was part of the faith I had vowed to you — to wait and 
endure. M'agg-io, that is a proof of what I write now to assure you 
of— that no anguish I have had to boar on your account has been 
too hoavj'- a price to p.ay for the now life into which I have entered 
in loving you. I want you to put a.si(le all grief because of the 
grief you have caused rao. I was nurtured in the sense of privation; 
J never expected hap pine, ss; and in knowing you, in loving you, 
I have had, and still have, what i-oconcile.s me to life. You have 
been to my affections what light, what colour is to my eyes — what 
music is to the inward ear; you have raised a dim unrest into a 
vivid consciousness. The new life I have found, in caring for your 
joj' and sorrow more than for what is directly my own, has transformed 
the spirit of I’cbellious murmuring into that willing endurance which 
is the birth of strong sympathy. 1 think nothing but such complete 
and intense love coqld have initiated me into that enlarged life 
which grows and grows hy appropriating the life of others; for 
bofure, I was always dragged back from it by ever-prosnnt painful 
solf-consciousness. I even think sometimes that this gift of trans- 
ferred life which has come to mo in loving you may be a new power 
■'to'.ine. 

“Then— dear one — in spite of all, you have been the blessing of 
my life. Let no self-reproach weigh on you because of rao. it is I 
wiio sliould rather reproach myself for having urged my feeling.s 
upon, you, and luu.Tied you into w'ords that you have felt as fetters. 
Yon meant to be tmo to those words; you horn been true. I can 
measure your s.aorific6 by what I have known in only one half-hour 
of your presence with me, when I drea.Tned that you might love me 
best. 'But, Maggie, I have no just claim on you for more than 
afibetionate remembrance. 

“P’or .some lime [ have shrunk from writing to you, because .T 
have, shrutde even from the appearance of wi.shing to thrust myself 
before you, and so repeating my original error. But you will not 
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misconstrue me. I know that we' must keep apart for a lotig while ; 
cruel Longues w'oukl force u.s apiii’t, if nothing else did. Bin; I sliail 
not go away. The pla.ec w'here you fire is the one where my iiiind 
must live, irherover I might ti'avcl. And remember tlifU; I am 
luicharigeably yours: yours — not with sellish wi.slies— but with a 
devotion that excludes such wishes. 

“God comfort you, — mj^ loving, large-souled Maggie. If 
everyone el.so lias miscniicoived you, remombor that i'du Ii.ive 
never Ijeea doubted by him whoso heart recogiuKcd you ten juacs 

“ i,)o not believe anyone who Bays I am ill, beeaut.c 1 ;im uol poeu 
out-of-doors. I have only had nervous hoadficlies— no wcir.so (lian 
I have sonietimcs had them before. But the overpowerin'' heat 
iaoline.s me to be perfectly quie.scent in the day-time. I ani .strong 
enough to obey any word which .shall tell mo that I can serve you 
by word or deed, 

“ Yours, to the ]fi.'>b 

“PiUUP W.IKEM,’’ 

As Maggie knelt by the bed sobbing, widi tliat letter pressed 
under her, her feelings again and again gathered themselves in a 
whispered cry, always in the same word.s: 

“ 0 God, is there any happiness in love that could ma.ko mo forget 

their ywiiV’ 


CHAPTEE IV 

[MAGGIE ANC LUCY 

By the end of the week Dr. Kenn had made up his mind that there 
was only one way in wliick he could secure to M, aggie a suitable 
living at St. Ogg’s. Even with his twenty years’ experience as a 
parish priest he was aghast at the obstinate continuance of impu- 
tations against her in the face of evidence. Plitherto he had been 
rather more fidored and appealed to than was quite agieeiiblu to 
him; hub now, in abtem]i)ting to open the ears of women to leaBUU, 
and their conscieuces to justice, on bclialf of Maggie Tulliicr, be 
suddenly found himself as powerless as he was aware he would have 
been if ho had attempted to influence the shape of buimcts. Jjr. 
Kenn could not he contradicted; he was listened to in »lleiu;.e; Vmt 
when ho loft the room, a comparison of opinions among )ii.s. hoypr.s 
yielded much the same result as before. Miss Tulliver laid undeni- 
ably acted in a blamable uutnner; even Dr. Kenn did iioi, deny 
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thiit: how, then, could he think so lightly of her as to put that 
favourable interpretation on everything she had done! Even on 
tho supposition that required the utnaost stretch of belief — namely, 
that none of the things said about Miss Tulliver were true — still, 
since they had been said about her, they had cast an odour round 
her which must cause her to be shrunk from by every woman who 
had to take care of lier own reputation— and of Society. To have 
taken Maggie by tlio hand and said: “I will not believe unproved 
evil of you; my lips shall not utter it; tny ears shall be closed 
agaimst it: 1, too, am an oi-ring mortal, liable to stumble, apt to 
come short of my most earnest efforts; your lot has been harder 
than iiiino, your temptfition greater; let us help each other to stand 
and walk without more falling”; — to have done this would have 
demanded ooumge, deep juty, self-knowledge, generous trust— 
would have demanded a mind that tasted no piquancy in evil- 
speaking, that felt no self-exaltation in condemning, that cheated 
itself with no large words into the belief that life can have any 
moral end, any high religion, which excludes the striving after 
perfect truth, justice, and love towards the individual men and 
women who come across our own path. The ladies of St. Ogg’s 
were not beguiled by any wide .speculative conceptions; hut they 
had their favourite abstraction, called Society, which served to 
make their consciences perfectly easy in doing what satisfied their 
own egoism — thinking and speaking the woi’st of Maggie Tulliver, 
and turning their hades upon her. It was naturally disappointing 
, to Dr. Kenn, after two years of sxiperfluous incense from his femi- 
nine parishioners, to find them suddenly maintaining their views 
in opposition to his; but then, they maintained them in oppo- 
sition to a Higher Authority, which they^ had venerated longer. 
That Authority had furnished a very explicit answer to persons 
who might enquire whei'e their social duties began, and might he 
inclined to take wide views as to the starting-point. Tho answer 
had not turned on the ultimate good of Society, but pu “a certain 
man ” who was found in trouble by the wayside. 

Not that St. Ogg’s was empty of women ■with some tenderness of 
heart and conscience; probably it had as fair a propoition of human 
goodness in it as any other small trading town of that day. But 
until every good man is brave, 'we must expect to find many good 
women timid; too timid even to believe in the correctness of their 
own best promptings, when these would place them in a minority. 
And the men at St. Ogg’s were not all brave by any means: some 
of them were even fond of scandal— and to an extent that might 
have given their conversation an cfl’eminate character, if it had not 
been distinguished by' masculine jokes, and by an occasional shrug of 
the shoulder.s at tho mutual hatred of women. It was the general 
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fflolitig of the masculine mind at St. OggV) that women were not to 
be iiitoi'fered with in their treatment of "each other. 

And tints every direction in which Dr. Kenn had turned, in tho 
hope of procuring some kind recognition and Home emj^loyrnent for 
Maggie, proved a disappointment to him. Mr.s, James Tony could 
not think of taking Maggie as a nur-sery governes.s, even temporarily 
— a young woman about whom “ such things had been said”, and 
about whom “gentlemen joked”; and Miss Kirko, who had a spinal 
complaint, and wanted a reader and companion, felt quite sure that 
Maggie’s mind must be of a quality with which she', for her part, 
could not risk amj contact. Why did not Miss Tullivev accept die 
shelter offered her by her aunt Glogg? — it did not become a giid like 
her to refuse it. Or else, why did she not go out of the neighhour- 
hood, and get a situation where she wa.s not known ? (It was not, 
apparently, of so much importance that she should c.'irry her dan- 
gerous tendencies into strange families unknown at St, Ogg’s.) She 
must he very bold and hardened to wi.sh to stay in a parish where 
she was so niuoh stared at and wbi-spered about.” 

Dr. Kenn, having great natural iirmtiess, began, in the presence 
of this opposition, as every firm man would have done, to contract 
a certain strength of determination over and above what would have 
been called forth by the end in view. He himself wanted a daily 
governess for his younger children; and though he had hesitated 
in the first instance to offer this po.sition to Maggie, the resolution 
to protest with the utmost force of his personal and priestly char- 
acter against her being cnished and driven away by slander was now 
decisive. ^Maggie gratefully accepted an employment that gave her 
duties as well as a support; her days would be filled now, and soli- 
tary evenings would be a welcome rest. She no longer needed the 
sacrifice her mother made in staying with her, and Mrs. Tulliver 
was persuaded to go back to the Mill. 

But now it began to be discovered that Dr. Kenn, exemplary as 
he had hitherto appeared, had his crotchets, — possibly his weak- 
no.sses. The ma.sculine mind of St. Ogg’s smiled pleasantly, and did 
not wonder that Kenn liked to see a line pair of eyes daily, or that 
he was iiAcliued to take so lenient a view of the past ; the feminine 
mind, regarded at that period as less powerful, took a more melan- 
choly view of the case. If Dr. Kenn should be beguiled into marry- 
ing that Mis.s Tulliver) It was uot safe to be too confident even 
about the best of men: an apostle had fallen, and wept bitterly 
afterwards; and though Peter’s denial was not a close precedent, 
his repientance was likely to be. 

Maggie had not taken her daily walks to the fiectory for many 
weeks' before tho dreadful pos.sibility of her some time or other be- 
coming the rector’s wife had been talked of so often in confidence 
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that ladies wore begiiming to discuss how they should behave to her 
in that position. For Dr. Kenn, it had been understood, had sat in 
the school-room half an hour one morning when Miss Tiilliver was 
giving her lessons; nay, ho had sat there every morning: he had 
once walked home with her — he almost alwayH walked home with 
her — and if not, ho went to see her in the evening. What an artful 
creature she was ! What a mother for those children ! It was enough 
to make poor Mrs. Kenn turn in her grave, that tliey should be put 
under the care of this girl only a few weeks after her death. Would 
he bo so lo.st to propriety as to marry her before the year was out? 
The masculine mind was sarcastic, and thought not. 

The iliss Gu6.sts saw an alleviation to the sorrow of witnessing a 
folly in their rector: at least their brother would be safe; and their 
knowledge of Stephen’s tenacity was a constant ground of alarm to 
them, lest he should come back and marry Maggie. They were not 
among those who disbelieved their brother’s letter; hut they had no 
confidence in Maggie’s adherence to her renunciation of him; they 
suspected that she had shrunk rather from the elopement than from 
the marriage, and that she lingered in St. Ogg’s, relying on his 
return to her. They had always thought her disagreeable; they 
noiv thought hor artful and proud; having quite as good grounds 
for that judgment as you and I probably have for many strong 
opinions of the same kind. Formerly they had not altogether 
delighted in the contemplated match with Lucy, but now their 
-dread of a marriage between Stephen and Maggie added its mo- 
mentum to their genuine pity and indignation on behalf of the 
gentle forsaken girl, in making them desire that he should I'eturn 
to her. As soon as Lucy was able to leave home, she was to seek 
relief from the oppressive heat of this August by going to tbe coast 
with the Miss Guests; and it was in their plans that Stephen should 
be induced to join them. On the very first hint of gossip concern- 
ing Maggie and Dr. Kenn, the report was conveyed in Miss Guo.st’s 
letter to her brother. 

Maggie had frequent tidings through her mother, or atint Glegg, 
or Dr. Kenn, of Lucy’s gimhial progress towards recovery, and her 
thoughts tended continually towards her uncle Deane’s house: .she 
hungered for an interview with liUcy, if it were only for five 
minutes— -to utter a word of penitence, to be assured by Lucy’s 
own eyes and lips that she did not believe in the willing treachery 
of those whom she had loved and trusted. But she knew that even 
if her uncle’s indignation had not closed his house against her, tho 
agitation of .such an interview would havo been forbidden to Lucy. 
Only to have seen her without speaking would havo been some 
relief; for Maggie was haunted by a face cruel in its very gentle- 
ness; a face that had been turned on hers with glad sweet looks 


of trufsfc and love from the twilight time of memoiy: changed now 
to a sad ami weary face by a fii-st heart-stroke. And as the (lii.y.s 
passed on, that p.alc image became more and more distinct— tho 
picture grew and grew into more speaking definiteness under the 
avenging hand of remorse; the .soft hazel eyes in their look of pain 
were bent for ever oti Maggie, and jJicroed her the more iKaMnsc .-lie 
could see no anger in them. But Lucy was not yet able to go to 
church, or any place whore Maggie could .see her; and even the 
hope of that departed when the news was told her, ly aunt Glegg, 
liiat iaiey was really going away in a. few days to Hcai borough wiili 
the Miss Ouests, who had been heard to saj!- that thiiy expei.ton 
their brother to meet them there. 

Only those Avho have Icnowu what hard(;st inward coniiict ia 
can know v.dint Maggie felt as she .sat in her loneliness llic evening 
after hearing that now.s from Mrs. Glegg, — only those who have 
known what it i.s to dread their own selfish dc.sires as the watching 
mother would dread the sleeping potion that was to still her own 
pain. 

Slie sat without candle in the twilight, with the window wide 
open towards the river; the sense of oppressive heat adding itself 
undistingnishably to the burthen of her lot. Sealed on a chair 
against the window, with her aim on the window-sill, she was 
looking blankly at the flowing river, swift with the advancing 
tide, — struggling to see still the .sweet face in its unreproachiug 
sadness, that seemed now from moment to moment to sink away 
and he hidden behind a form that thrust itself between and made 
darkness. Hearing the door open, she thought Mrs, Jaldu was 
coming in with her supper as usual; and with that repugnatice 
to trivial speech which comes with languor and wi’ctchedness, she 
shrank from turning round and saying she wanted nothing: good 
little Mrs, Jakin would bo sure to make some well-meant rem:irks. 
But the next moment, without her having discerned the sound of a 
footstep, she felt a light hand on her shoulder, and heard a voice 
close to her saying: “Maggie!” 

The f;ico was’ there— changed, hut all the sweeter: the hazel eyes 
were there with their heart-piercing tenderness. 

“Maggie!” the soft voice said, “Lucy!” answered a voice with 
a sharp ring of angui.sh in it; and Lucy threw her arras round 
Maggie’s neck, and leaned her pale cheek again, st the burning 
brow. 
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sat looking at each other. It seemed as if the. interview must end 
without , more speech, for. speech was very difficult. Each felt that 
there would be something scorching in the words that would recall 
the irretrievable wrong. But soon, as Maggie looked, every distinct 
thought began to be overflowed by a waive of loving penitence, and 
words burst forth with a sob. 

“ God bless you for coming, Lucy.” 

The sobs came thick on each other after that. 

“ Maggie, dear, he comforted,” said Lucy now, putting her eheelt 
against Maggie’s again. “Don’t grieve.” And she sat still, hoping 
to soothe Maggie with that gentle caress. 

“1 didn’t moan to deceive you, Lucy,” said Maggie, as soon as 
she could speak. “It always made me wretched that I felt what 
I didn’t like you to know. ... It was because I thought it would 
all be conquered, and you might never see anything to wound you.” 

“I know, dear,” said Lucy. “I know you never meant to make 
me unhappy. . . . It is a trouble that has come on us all; — you 
have more to bear than I have— and you gave him up, when . . . 
you did what it must have been very hard to do.” 

They were silent again a little while, sitting with clasped hands, 
and cheeks leaned together. 

“Lucy,” Maggie began again, "he struggled too. He wmnted to 
be' true to you. He will come back to you. Forgive him — he ivill 
ha. happy then. . 

These words were wrung forth from Maggie’s deepest soul, with 
an effort like the convulsed clutch of a drowning man. Lucy 
trembled and was silent. 

A gentle knock came at the door. It was Alice, the maid, who 
entered and said: 

“I daredn’t stay any longer. Miss Deane. They’ll find it out, 
and there’ll be such anger at your coming out ,so late.” 

Lucy rose and said : “Very well, Alice — in a minute.” 

“Tm to go away on Friday, Maggie,” she added, when Alice had 
closed the door again. “When 1 come back, and am strong, they 
will lot me do as I like. I shall come to you when I please then.” 

“Lucy,” said Maggie with another great effort, “I pray to God 
continually that I may never be the cause of sorrow to you any 
more.” 

She pressed the little hand that she held between hers, and looked 
up into the face that was bent over hers. Lucy never forgot that 
look. 

“ Maggie,” she said in a low voice, that had the solemnity of 
confession in it, “you are better than I am. I can’t. . . .” " 

She broke oil’ there, and said no more. But they clasped each 
other again in a last embrace. 
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CHAPTEE V 

THE LAST CONFLICT 

In the second week of Septemkei’, Maggie was again sitting in her 
lonely room, battling with the old shadowy enemies that were for 
ever slain and rising again. It was past midnight, and the tain was 
beating heavily agaiirst the window, driven with filfrd force by the 
rushing, loud-moaning wind. For the day after Lucy’s vi.sit "there 
had been a sudden change in the tveathor; the heat ami drought 
had given way to cold variable winds, and heavy falls of rain at 
intervals; and she had hoen forbidden to ii.sk the contemplated 
journey until the weather .should become more settled. In the 
countio.s higher up the Floss the rains had been continuous, and 
the completion of the harvest had been arrested. And now, for 
the last two days, the rains on this lower comae of the river had 
been incessant, so that the old men had shaken their heads and 
talked of sixty years ago, when the same sort of weather, happen- 
ing about the equinox, brought on the great floods, w'hieh swept the 
bridge away, and redneed the town to great misery. But the 
younger generation, who had seen several small floods, thought 
lightly of these sombre recollection.s and forebodings, and Bob 
Jakin, naturally prone to take a hopeful view of his own luck, 
laughed at his mother when she regretted their having taken a 
house by the river-side; observing that but for that they would 
have had no boats, which were the most lucky of possessions in 
case of a Hood that oVjIiged them to go to a distance for food, 

But the careless and the fearful were alike sleejung in their beds 
now. There was hope that the rain would abate by the morrow; 
threatenings of a worse kind, from sudden thaws after falls of 
snow, had often passed off in the experience of the younger ones; 
and at the very worst, the hanks would he sure to break lower 
down the river when the tide came in with violence, and so the 
waters would be carried off, without causing more than temporary 
inconvenience, and losses that would be felt only by the poorer sort, 
whom charily would relieve. 

All were in their beds now, for it was past midnight: all, except 
some solitary watchers such as Maggie. She was seated in her little 
parlour towards the river with one candle, that left everything dim 
in the room except a letter which lay before her on the ''table, 
'rhat letter, which had come to her to-day, was one of tlie causes 
that had kept her far on into the night— unconscious how the 
hout'fi wore going — careless of seeking rest — with no imago of rest 
cotning acro.ss her mind, except of that far, far off rest, from which 


Two days before Maggie received that letter she had been to the 
Eectory for the last time. The heavy rain would have prevented 
her from going since; but there was another reason. Dr. Kcnn, at 
first enlightened only by a few hints as to the new turn which 
gossip and slander had biken in relation to Maggie, laid recently 
been made more fully aware of it by an earne.st rcnionstranco from 
one of his male parisluoners against the indiseretioa of persisting in 
the attempt to overcome the prevalent feeling in the pari.sh by a 
coivraa of resistance. Dr. Keim, having a consoiouca void of oil'enco 
in the matter, was still inclined to persevere — was still averse to 
give way before a public sontimont that was odious and con- 
temptible j but be was finally wrought upon by the consideration 
of the peculiar responsibility attached to his office, of avoiding the 
appearance of evil — an “appearance” that is always dependent on 
the average cpiality of surrounding minds. ^Vhere these minds are 
low and gross, the area of that “appearance” is proportionately 
widened. Perhaps ho was in danger of acting from obstinacy; 
perhaps it was his duty to succumb: conscientious people are apt 
to see their duty in that which is the most painful course; and to 
recede was always painful to Dr. Kenn. He made up his mind that 
he must ad\nse Maggie to go away from St. Ogg’s for a time; and 
he performed that difficult task with as much delicacy as he could, 
only stating in vague terms that ho found his attempt to coun- 
tenance her stay was a source of discord between himself and his 
parishioners that was likely to obstruct his usefulness as a clergy- 
man. He begged her to allow him to write to a clerical friend 
of his, who might possilily take her into his own family, as gover- 
ness; and, if not, would probably know of some other available 
position for a young woman in whose welfare Dr. Kenn felt a strong 
interest. 

Poor Maggie listened with a trembling Up: she could say nothing 
hut a faint “thank you — I shidl be grateful”; and she walked laicic 
to her lodgings, through the driving rain, with a now sense of deso- 
lation. She must bo a lonely wanderer; she must go out among 
fresh faces, that would look at her wonderirigiy, because the days 
did not seem joyful to her; she must begin a new life, in which siio 
would have to rouse herself to receive new impressions — and she 
ivas so uiispeakahly, sickeningly weary! There was no home, no 
help for the erring: even those who pitied were constrained to 
hardnoss, But ought she to oomplaini Ought she to shrink in 
this wny from the long penance of life, which was all the pos.si- 
bility she had of lightening the load to some other sulierei's, and 
so changing that passionate error into a new force of unselfish. 


liuman loyc? All the next day she s^t in her loneljr room, with a 
•window darkeoeti by the cloud and the driving rain, thinking of 
that future, and wrestling for patience: — for what repose could 
poor Maggie over win except by wvctitling'i 

And on the third day — this day of which she had just sat out the 
close — the letter had come which was lying on the table heioro her. 

The letter was froni Stephen. Ho was come back from Holland; 
ho ■wa.s at Mvidport again, unkiior™ to aaiy of his friends; and liad 
written to her from that place, enclosing the letter to Ji person 
whom he trnated in St. Ogg’s. From beginning to end it \v;h a 
passionate cry of reproach: an appeal against her useless .s;ici'i.fi<-e 
of him— of hei'.soif: against that perverted notion of right which led 
her to crush all his hopes, for the sake of :r mere ide.'i, and not any 
substantial good — his hopes, -whotn she loved, and who lovcal her 
with that single ovorpoworing passion, that worship, which a man 
never gives to a woman more than once in his life. 

“ They have written to me that you are to many Ivenn, As if I 
should believe that! Perhaps they have told \'ou some such fahte 
about me. Perhaps they tell you I have been ‘tea, veiling’. My 
body has been dragged about somewhere; but I have never travelled 
from the hideous place where you left me — where I started up from 
the stupor of helpless rage to find you gone. 

“Maggie! ■whose pain can have been like minel Whose injury 
is like mine 1 AYho besides me has met that long look of love that 
has burnt itself into my .soul, so that no other image can come 
there! Maagie, call me back to you! — call me back to life and 
goodness! )l am banished from both no'w. I have no motives: I 
am indiflei'ent to everything. Two months have only deopcticd 
the certainty that I can never care for life ■vntlioiit you. Write 
me one 'sv'oi'd — say, ‘Como!’ In t-svo days I should be with you. 
Maggie — have you forgotten what it wa.s to be together '1 — to bo 
within reach of a look — to be 'vvitliin hearing of each other’s 
voice!” 

When Maggie first read this letter she felt as if her real tempta- 
tion had only just begun. At the entrance of the chill dark cavern 
we turn with unworn courage from the warm light; but how, when 
we have trodden far in the damp darkness, and have begun to be 
faint and weary— how if there is a sudden opening above iis, and 
yre are invited 'bade again to the life-nourishing day! ’The leap of 
natural longing from '"under the pressure of pain is so strong tlmt 
all less immediate motives are likely to be forgotten — till the pain 
has been escaped from. . : 

For hours Maggie felt as if her struggle had been in vain. Toi: 
hours every other thought that she strove to summon was thrust 
aside by the image of Stephen -waiting for the single word that 
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would bring bini to her. She did not read the letter: she hoard 
him uttering it, and the voice shook her mth its old strange power'. 
All the day before she had been filled with the vision of a lonely 
future through which she must carry the burthen of regret, upheld 
only by clinging faith. And here — close within her roach— urging 
itself upon her even as a claim — was another future, in which hard 
endurance and effort were to be exchanged for easy delicious leaning 
on anothorls loving strength! And yet that promise of joy in tire 
place of sadness did not make the dire force of the temptation to 
Maggie. It was Stephen’s tone of misery, — it was the doubt in the 
justice of her own resolve that made the balance tremble, and made 
her once start from her seat to reach the pen and paper, and write 
“ Gome!” . 

But, close upon that decisive act, her mind recoiled ; and the sense 
of contradiction with her past self in her moments of strength and 
clearness, came upon her like a pang of conscious degradation. No 
— she must wait — she must pray — the light that had forsaken her 
would come again: she shoiud feel again what she had felt when 
she had fled away, nnder an inspiration strong eno\igh to concpier 
agony — to conquer love: she should feel again what she had felt 
TOon Lucy stood by her, when Philip’s letter had stirred all the 
fibres that bound her to the calmer past.^ 

She sat quite still, far on into the night; with no impulse to 
change her attitude, without active force enough even for the 
mental act of prayer: only waiting for the light that would surely 
come again. It came with the memories that no passion could 
long q^uenoh: the long past came hack to her, and with it the 
fountains of self-renouncing pity and affection, of faithfulness and 
resolve. The words that wore m.arked by the quiet hand in the 
little old book that she had long ago learned by heart, rushed even 
to her lips, and found a vent for themselves in a low mui mur that 
was quite lost in the loud driving of the rain against cho window 
and the loud moan and roar of the wind: "I have received the 
Cross, I have received it from Thy hand; I will bear it, and boar it 
till death, as Thou hast laid it upon mo.” 

But soon other words rose that could find no utterance but in a 
sob: "Forgive me, Stephen! It will pass away. You will come 
back to her.” 

She took up the letter, hold it to the candle, and let it burn 
slowly on the hearth. To-morrow she would write to him the last 
word of parting. 

"I will bear it, and boar it till death. . . . But hovv long it will 
be before death comes! I am so young, so healthy. How shall 
I have patience and strengthl Am I to, struggle and fall !uid 
repent again? — has life other trials as hard for me .still 1” With 
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tliiUi cry of self-despair, Maggie fell ou her huees agaiiist the t;iMo, 
and buried her soiTOw-stricken face. Her soul went out to the 
Unseen Pity that would be with her to the end. Surely there was 
something iSeing taught her by this experience of great need; and 
she must be learning a secret of human tenderness"^ and long-snffcr- 
ing th.at the le.ss erring could hai’dly Icnowl “0 God, if my life is 
to he long, let me live to bless and comfort ” 

At that moment Maggie felt a startling setisatkm of siiddeu cold 
about her Irnees and feet: it w'as water flowing under her. Slur 
started up; the stream was floiving under. the door that led into tlm 
passage. She was not bewildered for an instant — she Icncw it was 
the flood! 

The tumult of emotion she had been enduring for tbti last twelve 
hours seemed to have left a great calm in her; without screaming, 
she hurried with the candle up-stairs to Bob Jaldn’.s bedroom. TiVc 
door was ajar; she went in and shook him by the .shoulder. 

“Bob, the flood Is come! it is in the house! let us sec if we can 
make the boats safe'.” 

She lighted his candle, while the poor trife, snatching up her 
baby, hurst into screams; and then she hurried down again to see 
if the w'aters were rnsing fast. There wms a step down into the 
room at the door leading from the staircase: she saw that the 
water was already on a level with the step. Wliilo she wa.s look- 
ing, something came with a tremendous cnisli against the window, 
and sent the leaded panes and the old ivooden framework inwards 
in shivers, — the water pouring in after it. 

“It is the boat!” cried Maggie. “Bob, come down to get the 
boatsl” 

And without a moment’s shudder of fear she plunged through 
the water, which was rising fast to her knees, and by the glimmer- 
ing light of the candle she had left on the .stains, .she mounted on to 
the window-sill, and crept into the boat, which was left with the 

f irow lodging and protruding through the window. Bob was not 
oTig after her, hurrying without shoes or stockings, but with the 
lanthorn in bis hand. . 

“'VVhy, they’re both here — both the boats,” said Bob, as be got 
into the one where Maggie was. “It’s wonderful this fa.stening 
isn’t broke too, as well as the mooring.” 

In the excitement of getting into the other boat, unfastoiiiiig it, 
and mastering an oar, Bob wms not struck with the danger hlaggie 
incurred. We are not apt to fear for the fearless when w-c are 
companions in their danger, and Bob’s mind was absorbed in jiossible 
expedients for the safety of the helpless indoors. The fact that 
Maggie had been up, had w'aked Mm, and bad taken the lead in 
activity, gave Bob a vague impression of her as one who would help 
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to protect, not need to be protected. She, too, had got possession of 
an oar, and had pushed oflyso as to release the boat from the ovcr- 
handng window-frame. 

“The water’s rising so fast,” said Bob, “I doubt it’ll be in at the 
chambers before long — th’ house is so low. I’ve more mind to get 
Prissy and the child and the mother into the boat, if I could, and 
trusten to the water — for th’ old house is none .so safe. And if I 
let go the boat ... but j/mt,” he exclaimed, suddenly lifting the 
light of hi.s lanthorn on Maggie, as she stood m the lam nilh tho 
oar in her hand and her black hair streaming. 

S ie had no time to answer, for a new tidal current swept 
e line of the hoirses, and drove both the boats out on to the 
wide water with a force that carried them far past the meeting 
current of the river. 

In the first moments Maggie felt nothing, thought of nothing, but 
that she had suddenly passed away from that life which she had 
been dreading: it was the transition of death, without its agony — 
and she was alone in the darkness with God. 

The whole thing had been so rapid — so dreamlike — that the 
threads of ordinary association were broken: she sank down on tho 
seat, clutching the oar mechanically, and for a long while had no 
distinct conception of her position. The first thing that waked her 
to fuller consciousness was the cessation of the ram, and a percep- 
tion that the darkness was divided by the faintest light, which 
parted the overhanging gloom from the immeasurable watery level 
below. She was driven out upon the flood:— that awful visitation 
of God which her father used to talk of— which had made tho night- 
mare of her childish dreams. And with that thought there rushed 
in the vision of the old home — and Tom— and her mother — they 
had all listened togethoi’. 

“0 God, where am II Which is the way home?” she cried out 
ill the dim loneliness. 

What was happening to them at the Mill? Tho flood liad once 
nearly destroyed it. 'riioy might be in danger — in distress: her 
mother and her brother, alone there, beyond reach of help ! Her 
whole soul was strained now on that thought; and she saw the 
long-loved faces looking for help into the darkness, and finding 
none. 

She was floating in smooth water now — ^perhaps far on the over- 
flooded fields. There was no sense of present danger to check the 
outgoing of her mind to the old home; and she strained her eyes 
against the curtain of gloom that she might seize the first sight of 
her whereabout — that she might catch some faint suggestion of tho 
spot towards which all her anxieties tended. 

0 how welcome, the widening of that dismal watery level— the 
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gradual uplifting of the cloudy firmament — the slowly dufiuiug 
blackness of objects above the glassy dark! Yes — she must be out- 
on the fields — those wore the tops of hedgerow trees. Which vray 
did the river lie? Looking behind her, she saw tlte lines of blaek 
trees: looking before her there were none: then, the river lay before 
her. She seized an oar and began to paddle the boat forward with 
th (3 enoj'gy of wakening' hoiie : the dawning seemed to advance more 
swiftly, now .she was in action; and she could soon .see the poor 
dumb beasts crowding piteously on a mound where tlu;y had taken 
r'efnge. Onward she paddled and rowed by turns iti ihe growing 
twilight: her wet clotho.s clung round her, and her .sEreaminf; haii- 
was dfl.shed about by the wind, hut she teas hardly coirycioufi of ivny 
bodily sensations — except a sensation of strength, inspired by mighty 
emotion. Along with the sense of danger and po.ssiblc rescue for 
tho.se long-remembered beings at the old home, there was an un- 
defined sense of reconcilement with her brother: what cpuirel, whafi 
harshness, what unbelief in each other c:in suh-siat in the preseneo 
of a great calamity, when all the artificial vesture of our life is gone, 
and we are 'tail one with each other in primitive moital need-j? 
YagMy, Maggie felt this; — in the strong resurgent love towards 
her brother that swept away all the later impresisone of hard, cruel 
offence and misunderstanding, and left only the deep, undeiiying, 
unshakable memories of early union. 

But now there was a large dark mass in the distance, and near to 
her Maggie could discern the cui'rent of the river. The dark mass 
must he — yes, it w'as — St. Ogg’s. Ah, now she kneiv which ivay to 
look for the first glimpse of the well-kno-wm ti'ees — the gray wdllows; 
the now yellowing chestnuts — and above them the old roof! But 
there was no colour, no shape yet: all was faint and dim. More and 
more .strongly the energies seemed to come and put themselves forth, 
as if her life were a stored-up force that was being spent in this hour, 
unneeded for any future. 

She must get her boat into the current of the Floss, else she would 
never be able to pass the Bipple, and approach the hou.so; this w'as 
the thought that occurred to her as she imagined with more and more 
vividness the state of things round the old home. But then she 
might be carried very far down, and be unable to guide her boat out 
of the current again. For the first time distinct idea.s of diiiiger 
began to press upon her; but there was no choice of oouvkh.s, no 
room for hesitation, and she floated into the current, bwiftly she 
wont now, without effort; more and more clearly in the lessening 
distance and the growing light she began to discern tlie objects tiiat 
she knew must be the well-known trees and roofs; nay, slie was not 
far off a rushing muddy current that must he the str-angely altered 
Bipple. " 
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Great, God! there were floating masses in it, that might dash 
against her boat as she passed, and cause her to perish too soon. 
What were those masses ? ’ 

For the first time Maggie’s heart began to beat in an agony oi 
dread, She sat helpless — dimly conscious that she was being floatejl 
along — more intensely conscious of the anticipated clash. But the 
horror was transient; it passed away before the oncoming warehouses 
of St. Ogg’s; she had passed the mouth of the Hippie then; now she 
must use all her sldll and power to manage the boat and get it, if, 
possible, out of the ciuTent. She could see now that the bridge was 
broken down : she could see the masts of a stranded vessel far out 
over the wa,t6ry field. But no boats were to be seen moving on the 
river— such as had been laid hands on were employed in the flooded 
streets. 

With new resolution Maggie seized her oar, and stood up again to 
paddle ; but the now ebbing tide added to the swiftness of the river, 
and she was carried along beyond the bridge. She could hear shouts 
from the windows overlooldng the river, as if the people there were 
calling to her. It was not till she had passed on nearly to Tofton 
that she could get the boat clear of the current. Then with one 
yearning look towards her uncle Deane’s house, that lay farther down 
the river, she took to both her oars and rowed with all her might 
across the -watery fields, hack towards the Mill. Colour was begin- 
ning to awake now, and as she approached the Dorlcote field.s she 
could discern the tints of the trees— could see the old Scotch firs far 
to the right, and the home chestnuts— 0! how deep they lay in the 
water ; deeper than the trees on this side the hill. And the roof of 
the Mill — where was it 1 Those heavy fragments hurrying down the 
Eipple-— what had they meant? But it was not the house — the house 
stood firm: drowned up to the first story, hut still firm — or was it 
broken in at the end towards the Mill? 

With panting joy that she was there at last — joy that overcame 
all distress, jMaggie neared the front of the house. At first she heard 
no sound : she saw no object moving. Her boat was on a level with 
the upstairs -windo-ws. She called out in a loud, piercing voice ; 

"Tom, where are you? Mother, where are you? Here is 
Maggie!” . 

Soon, from the window of the attic in the central gable, she 
beard Tom’s voice : 

“Who is it? Have you brought a boat?” 

“It is I, Tom — Maggie. Where is mother?” 

“ She is not here ; she went to Garum the day before yesterday. 
I’ll come clown to the lower window.” 

“Alone, Maggie?” said Tom, in a voice of deep astonishment, as 
ho opened the middle window oh a level with the boat. 
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“Yes, Tom: God has taken care of me, to bring me to you. tk-t 
ill quickly. Is there no one else?” 

• “No,” said Tom, stepping into the boat, “I fear Urn man is 

drov.’ned; he icas carried down the Eipple, I think, when pnrl. of 
the mill fell with the crash of trees and stones against it: I've 
shouted again and again, and there has been no answer. Give me 
the oars, Maggie.” 

It was not till Tom had pushed off and they were on the wide 
water — he face to face with Maggie — that the full meaning of what 
had happened rushed upon his mind. It came with so overpoweiing 
a force — it was such a new revelation to bis spirit, of the depths in 
life that had lain beyond his vision which he had fancied so keen 
and clear — that he was unable to ask a question. They sat mutely 
gazing at each other: Maggie with eyes of intense life looking out 
from a weary, beaten face — Tom pale with a certain awe and humili- 
ation. Thought was busy though the lips were silent: and though 
he could ask no que.stion, he gues.sed a story of almost miraculou-s 
divinely -protected effort. But at last a mist gathered over the hlue- 

S eyes, and the lips found a word they cotild utter: the old 
iish “Magsie!” 

Maggie could make no answer but a long deep sob of that mysteri- 
oits wondrous happiness that is one with pain. 

As soon as she could speak she said: “We will go to Lucy, 
Tom: we’ll go and see if she is safe, and then we can help the 
rest.” 

Tom rowed with untived vigour, and with a different speed from 
poor Maggie’s. The boat was -soon in the current of the river again, 
and soon they would be at Tofton, 

“Park House stands high up out of the flood,” said Maggie. 
“Perhaps they have got Lucy there.” 

Nothing else was said; a new danger was being carried towards 
them by tlie river. Some wooden machinery had pist given way on 
one of the wharves, and huge fragments were being floated along. 
The sun was rising now, and the wide area of watery desolation was 
spread out in dreadful clearness around them — in dreadful clearness 
floated onwards the hurrying, threatening mas.ses. A large company' 
in a boat, that was working its rvay along under the Tofton houses, 
observed their danger, and shouted; “Get out of the current!" 

But that could not be done at once, and Tom, looking before him, 
saw death rushing on them. Huge fragments, clinging together in 
fatal fellowship, made one wide mass across the stream. 

“It is coming, Maggie!” Tom said in a deep, hoarse voice, loosing 
the oars and clasping her. 

The next instant the boat was no longer seen upon the water — and 
the huge mass was hurrying on in hideous triumph. 
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But soon the keel of the boat reappeared, a blaek speck on the 
golden water. 

The boat reappeared — but brother and sister had gnno clown in an 
embrace never to be parted: living through again, in one .supreme 
moment, the days when they had clasped their little hands in love, 
and roamed the daisied fields together. 


CONCLUSION 

Natuee repairs her ravages — repairs them with her sunshine and 
with human labour. The desolation wrought by that flood had left 
little visible trace on the face of the earth five yaars after. The fifth 
aittumn was rich in golden corn-stacks, rising in thick clusters among 
the distant hedgerows; the wharves and warehouses on the Floss 
were busy again, with echoes of eager voices, vdth hopeful lading 
and unlading. 

And every man and woman mentioned in this history was still 
diving — except those whose end we know. 

Nature repair.? her ravages—but not all. The uptorn trees are, 
■not rooted again; the parted hills are left scarred: if there is a now 
growth, the trees are not the same as the old, and the hills under- 
neath their green vesture bear the marks of the past rending. To 
the eyes that have dwelt on the past there is no thorough repair. 

Dorlcote Mill was rebuilt. And Dorlcote churchyard— -where the 
brick grave that held a father whom we know, was found with the 
stone laid prostrate upon it after the flood — had recovered all its 
grassy order and decent quiet. 

Near that brick grave there was a tomb erected, very soon after 
the flood, for two bodies that were found in close embrace; and it 
was visited at different moments by two men who both felt that 
their keenest joy and keenest sorrow wore for over buried there. 

One of them visited the tomb again with a sweet face be.side him 
: — but that was years after. 

The other was always solitary. His great companionship was 
ainong the trees of the Red Deeps, where the buried joy seemed 
still to hover — like a revisiting spirit. 

The tomb boro the names of Tom and Maggie Tulliver, and below 
the names: it was written : ' 

“In Iheif death they were not divided”. 



